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SYMBOLISM1 

By  William  A.  White 

"  Facts  are  only  stopping-places  on  the  way  to  new  ideas." — 

Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 
"  Real  definitions  are  a  standing  difficulty  for  all  who  have  to  deal  with 
them,  whether  as  logicians  or  as  scientists,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  dialect- 
ical philosophers  fight  very  shy  of  them,  prefer  to  manipulate  their  verbal 
imitations,  and  count  themselves  happy  if  they  can  get  an  analysis  of  the 
acquired  meaning  of  a  word  to  pass  muster  instead  of  a  troublesome  inves- 
tigation of  the  behavior  of  a  thing." — 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller:  Studies  in  Humanism. 

Symbolism  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  form  of  artistic  expres- 
sion— as  belonging  in  the  domains  of  religion,  art,  and  poetry.  The 
most  casual  examination  of  expressions  in  current  use  will,  however, 
show  that  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional.1*  The  oak  suggests  sturdi- 
ness,  ruggedness  and  strength  of  character  and  has  limbs,  trunk 
and  a  heart.  And  so  we  speak  of  persons  of  rugged  character, 
dependability  and  strength  of  purpose  as  having  hearts  of  oak.  The 
foliage  of  spring  symbolizes  inexperience  (verdancy),  that  of  fall, 
age  (the  sear  and  yellow  leaf).  The  stone  is  hard,  flint  a  very  hard 
stone  often  used  to  symbolize  a  character  trait — heart  of  flint.  The 
river  and  the  cave  have  a  mouth,  the  volcano  vomits  lava,  and  the 
earth  clothes  itself  in  green.  There  are  the  lap,  the  bosom,  and 
the  womb  of  nature,  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  ship  has  a  nose, 
the  cliff  a  face,  the  hill  a  brow :  a  church,  a  procession,  a  lake  have 

1  Read  in  part  at  the  meeting  of  the  Washington  Psychoanalytic  Society, 
March  9,  1915. 

la  These  illustrations  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  chapter 
"  Symbolism  in  Sanity  and  Insanity  "  in  Burr's  Handbook  of  Psychology  and 
Mental  Disease. 
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each  a  head.  There  are  the  neck  of  land,  the  jaws  of  an  instru- 
ment, a  chest  of  tools,  the  lip  of  scorn,  the  finger  of  destiny. 
Pitchers  have  ears,  the  sea  arms,  the  waves  a  voice,  the  mountain  a 
foot,  the  comet  a  head  and  tail,  the  potato  eyes.  Plumbers  use 
male  and  female  fittings,  nipples  and  elbows.  Sympathy  has  breadth, 
affection  depth,  folly  height.  Sarcasm  is  pointed,  duty  calls,  happi- 
ness rains.  Dispositions  are  sweet  or  sour,  a  bad  joke  leaves  a  bitter 
taste,  one  scents  trouble.  A  law  is  interpreted  in  a  way  to  emascu- 
late it,  its  virility  is  lost.  A  question  is  burning,  issues  are  living 
or  dead.  A  color  is  lively,  gay,  somber,  cold  or  warm,  a  tempera- 
ment mercurial,  a  fact  dry.  An  idea  is  brilliant,  a  thought  striking, 
wit  scorching,  and  repartee  sparkling.  Language  is  indeed  a 
"  fossil  poetry." 

These  illustrations  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  to  show 
that  symbolism  is  by  no  means  unusual  and  exceptional  but  that  it 
is  both  a  common  and  a  necessary  mode  of  expression,  in  fact  we 
shall  see  that,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  it  is  universal. 
For  what  after  all  is  a  word  but  the  symbol  of  an  idea  and  an  idea 
but  the  symbol  of  a  thing. 

In  order  that  the  meaning  of  symbolism  may  be  understood,  in 
the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in 
mind  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  process  of  thinking  and 
the  forms  which  are  used  in  expressing  that  process.  The  process 
is  one  of  continuous  unremitting  change — the  forms  of  expression 
are  the  results  of  efforts  to  catch  the  process  in  the  very  act  of  be- 
coming, they  are  snap  shots  which  try  to  fix  the  process  in  forms 
that  can  be  read.  The  distinction  between  process  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression is  the  distinction  between  dynamic  and  static.  Concepts 
and  the  words  used  to  express  them,  like  a  marine  painting  of  the 
storm-tossed,  wind-driven  waves,  lack  the  essential  element  of  the 
process,  motion.  Forms  of  thought  and  language  must  fix,  clot, 
coagulate  the  process  in  the  very  act  of  expression.  Words,  forms 
of  expression,  concepts  are  but  rigid  forms  which  are  never  fully 
equal  for  accurate  expression.  The  ever  changing,  ever  growing 
process  which  gives  them  birth  is  always  straining  at  the  limitations 
they  impose  and  even  though  it  may  not  change  their  outward  form 
it  constantly  forces  them  to  assume  new  meanings. 

This  constant  pressure  upon  the  form  by  the  ever  swelling  process 
contained  within  it  produces  a  result  which  is  a  compromise  between 
the  tendency  to  stability,  conservatism  of  the  form,  and  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  change,  the  fluidity  of  the  meaning.    It  is  perhaps 
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best  shown  in  the  varying  changes  of  both  form  and  meaning  of 
words.2    For  example: 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  symbolized  in  Christianity  by  a  Dove,  and 
the  Hebrew  for  dove  is  jonah.  The  jon  of  jonah  reappears  in  the 
English  and  French  pigeon,  a  word  resolving  into  pi  ja  on,  the 
'Father  of  the  Everlasting  One.'  The  Celtic  names  for  a  pigeon 
are  dube,  the  '  brilliant  orb/  and  Mom,  i.  e.,  ak  el  om,  '  Great  Lord 
the  Sun.'  At  the  Baptism  of  Christ  the  Heavens  are  said  to  have 
opened  and  a  Dove  or  Pigeon  to  have  descended  to  the  words,  '  This 
is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Pi  or  pa,  the 
Father,  is  the  root  of  pity,  peace,  patience,  and  of  the  names  Paul, 
Paulus,  etc.  The  two  syllables  of  Paul  coalesce  frequently  into 
Pol,  whence  Pollock,  Polsom,  Polly,  Poldi,  etc.,  and  innumerable 
place-names,  such  as  Poldhu,  or  Baldhu,  Polton  and  Bolton, 
Polperro,  and  Belpur.  Pol  was  a  title  of  Baldur,  the  Appollo  of 
Scandinavia,  and  Baldur  seemingly  once  meant  the  '  enduring  Ball* 
or  the  '  enduring  Baal/  The  Eastern  Ball  may  be  equated  with 
the  Druidic  Beal,  which,  according  to  Celtic  antiquaries,  means 
'  the  life  of  everything'  or  'the  source  of  all  beings.'  Pais,  i.  e.,  the 
'  essence  of  the  Father,'  is  the  Greek  for  son,  and  paonr,  again  the 
'  light  of  the  Father,'  is  Celtic  for  son.  Pa  ur,  the  Father  of  Light, 
is  the  origin  of  power,  which  in  French  is  puissance,  the  light  or 
essence  of  Pa.  The  Celtic  for  spirit  is  poell,  and  poele  is  the 
French  for  stove ;  German,  stnbe.  Even  to-day  in  Japan  the  domes- 
tic cooking-furnace  is  considered  as  a  Deity.  Patriarch  must  orig- 
inally have  been  pater-arch,  and  meant  Great  Father.  The  patron 
saint  of  Ireland  is  presumably  a  corrupted  form  of  Paterick,  the 
Great  Father,  and  the  shamrock  or  clover  leaf  may  be  regarded  as 
the  threefold  symbol  of  ac  lover,  the  Great  Lover."3 

We  find  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  concepts;  although  the 
same  form  of  word  has  continued  to  be  used  to  express  them  the 
idea  back  of  the  word  has  continuously  changed.  Take  for  example 
the  word  "  mercury."  The  alchemists  believed  mercury  to  be  con- 
tained in  all  metals,  it  was  the  metallic  principle,  and  to  its  presence 
were  attributed  such  properties  as  fusibility,  malleability  and  luster.4 

2  Language  has  been  called  by  Jean  Paul  "a  dictionary  of  faded  meta- 
phors." 

8  Harold  Bayley:  The  Lost  Language  of  Symbolism — An  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Certain  Letters,  Words,  Names,  Fairy- Tales,  Folklore  and 
Mythologies.    2  Vols.  T.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1913. 

4  H.  Stanley  Redgrove :  Alchemy :  Ancient  and  Modern. 
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We  still  use  the  word  mercury,  but  what  a  multitude  of  changes 
in  meaning  has  it  been  used  to  express  since  the  days  of  alchemy ! 

If  we  conisder  a  complex  concept  such  as  modesty  we  find  that 
not  only  has  the  meaning  changed  constantly  but  that  the  expression 
means  different  things  to  different  peoples.  From  the  almost  or 
quite  complete  nakedness  of  certain  savages  to  the  complicated  cloth- 
ing of  our  present-day  civilization  the  change  has  been  great  indeed, 
while  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Bakairi  of  Central 
Brazil  although  they  have  no  sense  of  shame  at  nakedness  are 
ashamed  to  eat  in  public.5 

We  can  see  this  operation  actually  going  on  under  our  very  eyes 
in  our  courts  of  law  which  are  ever  occupied  with  trying  to  fit  actual 
living  things  into  rigid,  dead  forms,  to  crowd  human  beings  into 
the  prescribed  limits  of  set  words  and  phrases :  a  task  as  impossible 
as  that  of  the  Danaides.  Schroeder  has  interestingly  shown  the 
changes  which  legal  interpretation  has  rung  upon  the  concepts  "  ob- 
scene "  and  "  freedom  of  the  press."8 

These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  that  symbolism,  still  using  the 
term  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  universal  because  grounded  in  the 
very  necessities  of  the  forms  of  expression  themselves.  The  next 
inquiry  is  naturally  into  the  various  ways  in  which  symbolism  comes 
to  expression — the  principles  which  govern  it,  the  laws  which  con- 
trol its  manifestations. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  symbolism  is  that  anything  may 
symbolise  anything  else  and  in  a  given  instance  the  only  way  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  is  to  make  inquiry  of  the  subject 
expressing  it.  The  psychologist  cannot  tell  off  hand  what  a  given 
symbol  may  mean  in  a  particular  instance.  It  may  mean  one  thing 
at  one  time  and  another  thing  at  another  time,  it  may  mean  one 
thing  to  one  person  and  another  thing  to  another  person ;  it  may 
or  it  may  not  have  the  usual  significance. 

The  next  important  principle  is  self  evident.  The  symbol  must 
be  chosen  from  the  mental  content.  When  one,  so  to  speak,  is  look- 
ing about  for  an  appropriate  symbol  he  is  limited  in  his  choice  to 
the  content  of  his  own  mind.  Perhaps  no  one  who  reads  these  pages 
would  symbolize  his  thoughts  in  Sanskrit  because  probably  they  do 
not  know  that  language.  English  symbols  would  be  most  frequently, 
although  perhaps  not  exclusively  used. 

5  Havelock  Ellis :  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex.  Vol.  II,  The  Evo- 
lution of  Modesty.    F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia,  1900. 

6  Theodore  Schroeder:  "Obscene"  Literature  and  Constitutional  Law. 
A  Forensic  Defense  of  Freedom  of  the  Press.    New  York,  191 1. 
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Not  only  may  a  given  symbol  mean  one  thing  one  time  and  an- 
other thing  another  time,  but  the  same  symbol  may  be  used  by  dif- 
ferent persons  in  quite  different  ways.  If  several  persons  will  look 
at  a  radiator,  for  example,  they  will  probably  treat  that  radiator 
differently  in  their  thoughts  depending  on  their  previous  experiences. 
One  may  be  reminded  of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  a  fever,  another 
may  think  of  the  steam  and  the  steam  call  up  an  ocean  voyage  on  a 
steamship  with  all  the  complex  associations  of  that  voyage,  another 
may  think  of  the  warmth  of  friendship,  another  of  efficiency,  as  ex- 
pressing the  work  of  the  radiator,  while  still  another  may  be  re- 
minded by  the  corrugations  of  the  corrugated  paper  about  a  book  re- 
cently received  from  the  publishers,  its  contents,  etc.  The  possi- 
bilities are  endless. 

And  finally  the  manifestness  of  the  symbolism  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  poverty  of  the  apperceptive  mass  and  the  consequent 
concreteness  of  expression.  Darwin  records  the  instance7  of  a  child, 
who,  seeing  a  duck  on  the  water,  called  it  "  quack."  From  this  on 
he  called  all  flying  things  "  quack,"  birds,  insects,  especially  house 
flies  and  also  fluids,  water  and  wine.  Finally  when  a  sou  was  shown 
him  he  called  this  also  "quack."  "Quack"  thus  came  to  mean 
such  different  things  as  flies,  wine,  and  coins.  The  word  "  quack  " 
was  used  originally  to  express  the  duck  on  the  water,  so  it  comes  to 
be  applied  to  all  flying  things  and  to  all  liquids.  When  the  word  is 
extended  to  include  coins  it  is  not  because  of  a  conceptual  generali- 
zation, but  as  the  result  of  an  associative  transference  due  to  the 
figure  of  the  eagle  on  the  coin  which  is  already  known  as  "  quack." 
Because  the  field  of  perception  of  the  child's  consciousness  is  very 
narrow,  all  of  the  characteristics  of  an  object  are  not  fully  apper- 
ceived  so  that  single  characteristics,  partial  perceptions,  are  possible 
and  appear  in  the  perceptual  complex  while  other  characteristics 
are  excluded.    Thus  the  thinking  tends  to  relative  concreteness. 

This  concrete  way  of  thinking  is  further  illustrated8  by  using 
a  new  name  to  express  a  certain  characteristic  of  an  object.  Thus 
the  Arab  needs  not  less  than  500  names  for  lion  to  express  his  dif- 
ferent qualities,  200  names  for  snake,  and  5,744  for  camel.  Similarly 
the  Australian  has  one  name  for  a  dog's  tail,  another  for  a  cow's 
tail,  and  still  another  for  a  sheep's  tail,  but  no  name  for  tail  in  gen- 
eral.   "All  trees  but  no  forest." 

7  Cited  by  Beaurain :  Uber  das  Symbol  und  die  psychischen  Bedingungen 
fur  sein  Entstehen  beim  Kinde.  Int.  Zeitschr.  f.  Arztliche  Psychoan.,  Vol.  I, 
P.  43i. 

8  Cited  by  Beaurain,  op.  cit. 
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The  logical  function,  the  power  of  abstraction  needs  a  long  time 
for  its  development.  The  abstraction  of  characters  from  objects 
is  a  difficult  process  and  so  adjectives  are  late  in  making  their  appear- 
ance in  speech.  In  the  language  of  the  Tasmanians  there  are  no 
adjectives,9  only  substitutions  by  means  of  concrete  ideas.  They 
say  "like  a  stone"  instead  of  using  the  adjective  "hard,"  "like  a 
foot  "  means  "  long,"  "  like  a  ball "  or  "  like  the  moon  "  means  round. 

As  primitive  man  or  the  child  develops  and  the  apperceptive  mass 
is  constantly  increased,  as  "quack"  for  example  progressively  fails 
to  express  all  flying  things,  liquids,  and  coins  because  the  mind  has 
come  to  group  these  things  upon  the  basis  of  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences to  which  the  "  quack "  of  the  duck  no  longer  applies,  the 
forms  of  expression  will  either  change  or  acquire  new  meanings, 
and  if  the  latter  the  original  reason  for  the  expression  will  gradually 
slip  out  of  consciousness,  because  it  no  longer  corresponds  to  the 
way  of  thinking — it  is  no  longer  useful.  We  have  already  illustrated 
this  process  in  the  changes  in  form  and  meaning  of  words.  It  is 
well  seen  also  in  the  gradual  abridgment  of  ceremonials.  Mr. 
Spencer10  traces  obeisances  as  originating  as  signs  of  submission  to 
a  conqueror  and  developing  along  divergent  lines  until  they  acquire 
political  and  ecclesiastical  significance.  The  earliest  form  was  a 
full  length  prostration  implying  complete  submission  because  com- 
plete defencelessness.  This  became  successively  abridged  to  kneel- 
ing with  the  head  on  the  ground,  kneeling  on  both  knees.  By  suc- 
cessive abridgements  there  follow  descent  on  one  knee,  then  simply  a 
bending  of  the  knees,  and  lastly  a  simple  nod  of  the  head.  This 
latter,  a  simple  nod  of  the  head,  with  a  slight  bending  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  persists  in  the  Episcopal  Church  today  when  the 
name  of  Christ  is  mentioned. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  example  in  the  realm  of  magic, 
"  Even  in  its  own  development,  however,  magic  contains  some  con- 
ditions of  its  own  decline.  Custom,  whilst  it  maintains  a  practice, 
dispenses  with  its  meaning,  and  slurs  or  corrupts  the  expression  of 
it.  Professor  Westermarck  has  shown  how  in  Morocco  the  full 
rite  to  avert  the  evil-eye  is  to  thrust  forward  the  hand  with  the 
fingers  outspread,  and  to  say — '  Five  in  your  eye.'  But  as  this  is 
too  insulting  for  common  use,  you  may  instead  casually  mention 
the  number  five;  or  if  even  that  is  too  plain,  you  may  bring  in  the 

9  Cited  by  Beaurain,  op.  cit. 

10  Herbert  Spencer :  Synthetic  Philosophy.  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol. 
II,  Chap.  VI,  Obeisances. 
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word  Thursday,  which  happens  to  be  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  this  process  there  is  great  risk  of  forgetting  the 
original  meaning  of  the  spell ;  and  when  this  happens  we  have  com- 
plete retrogradation ;  in  which  condition  are  the  current  supersti- 
tions about  '  thirteen,'  '  Friday,'  '  spilling  the  salt,'  '  walking  under  a 
ladder,'  for  hardly  a  soul  knows  what  they  mean."11 

The  persistence  of  old  forms,  the  original  uses  of  which  have 
disappeared,  is  well  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the  implements  of 
primitive  man.  Many  of  the  stone  implements  were  fastened  into 
handles  by  diverse  methods  of  lashing  which  tended  to  become  fixed 
in  more  or  less  symmetrical  patterns.  As  the  stone  spear  points 
were  replaced  by  bronze  and  during  the  evolution  of  the  palstave,  or 
socketed  bronze  celt  from  the  flat  bronze  celt,  the  method  of  fasten- 
ing also  changed.  But  the  old  style  of  binding  had  effected  such 
firm  associations  that  it  was  engraved  as  a  pattern  on  the  socket  of 
the  bronze  head.12 

Haddon13  very  well  sums  up  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
life-history  of  pictorial  symbols  as  follows: 

"First,  it  is  simply  a  representation  of  an  object  or  a  phenom- 
enon, that  is,  a  pictograph.  Thus  the  zigzag  was  the  mark  or  sign 
of  lightning. 

"  Secondly,  '  the  sign  of  the  concrete  grew  to  be  the  symbol  of 
the  abstract.  The  zigzag  of  lightning,  for  example,  became  the 
emblem  of  power,  as  in  the  thunder-bolts  grasped  by  Jupiter ;  or  it 
stood  alone  for  the  supreme  God ;  and  thus  the  sign  developed  into 
the  ideograph.'14 

"  Thirdly,  retrogression  set  in  when  new  religions  and  new  ideas 
had  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  old  conceptions,  and  the  ideograph 
came  to  have  no  more  than  a  mystical  meaning.  A  religious  or 
sacred  savour,  so  to  speak,  still  clung  about  it,  but  it  was  not  a 
living  force  within  it ;  the  difference  is  as  great  as  between  the  dried 
petals  of  a  rose  and  the  blooming  flower  itself.  '  The  zigzag,  for 
instance,  was  no  longer  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  but  was  ap- 
plied auspiciously,  or  as  we  should  say,  for  luck.'15 

11  Carveth  Read :  The  Psychology  of  Magic.  British  Jour.  Psych.,  Vol. 
VII,  No.  2,  September,  1914. 

12  Alfred  C.  Haddon :  Evolution  in  Art :  As  Illustrated  by  the  Life- 
Histories  of  Designs.    Con.  Sci.  Se.,  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1910. 

13  Op.  cit. 

14  H.  Colley  March :  The  Fylfot  and  the  Futhorc  Tir,  Trans.  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Ant.  Soc,  1886.    Cited  by  Haddon,  op.  cit. 

15  H.  Colley  March,  op.  cit. 
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"  The  last  stage  is  reached  when  a  sign  ceases  to  have  even  a 
mystical  or  auspicious  significance,  and  is  applied  to  an  object  as  a 
merely  ornamental  device." 

Symbolism  and  the  Unconscious 

I  have  set  forth  in  a  former  paper16  the  distinction  between  the 
fore-conscious  and  the  unconscious.  As  I  have  there  stated,  the 
fore-conscious,  while  it  might  as  well  be  conscious,  might  also  as 
well  be  present.    The  unconscious  is  our  historical  past. 

Ideas  of  the  fore-conscious  when  they  do  come  into  consciousness 
do  so  without  resistance  and  are  fully  recognized  at  their  true  value. 
For  example,  if  today  is  Tuesday,  that  fact  until  reinforced  was  too 
weak  to  come  into  consciousness,  but  when  it  does  come  makes  no 
disturbance  and  is  fully  understood.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sym- 
bolism. The  symbols  of  the  fore-conscious  can  be  relatively  easily 
read  even  when  their  meaning,  from  their  statement  simply,  is  not 
at  once  evident.  A  patient  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a  boat  upon  a 
river  going  with  the  stream  and  went  on  to  explain  that  the  river  was 
the  great  life-giving  force — it  was  the  river  of  life.  Such  ideas  are 
ideas  that  might  as  well  be  conscious. 

Another  subject  dreamed  of  the  death  of  an  old  lady  living  next 
door.  The  old  lady  was  a  surrogate  for  the  dreamer's  mother,  who 
for  many  years  had  suffered  from  a  psychosis.  Here  the  symbolism 
completely  disguises  the  underlying  idea  from  the  dreamer.  A  great 
deal  of  energy  is  expended  in  bringing  about  this  disguise  and  the 
idea,  as  a  result,  is  successfully  kept  out  of  consciousness.  The 
dreamer  had  no  idea  what  the  dream  meant  and  no  amount  of  ques- 
tioning could  possibly  have  elicited  any  explanation.  The  type  of 
symbolism,  therefore,  is  different  for  those  ideas  that  might  as  well 
be  conscious  and  those  ideas,  or  rather  trends,  that  are  unconscious. 

The  distinction  here  is  the  same  as  between  the  fore-conscious 
and  the  unconscious,  but  we  will  see  that  another  element  has  en- 
tered. In  the  dream  of  being  in  a  boat  on  the  river  of  life  the  ideas 
come  readily  into  consciousness,  there  are  no  resistances  to  be  over- 
come, there  is  no  force  operating  to  prevent  them  from  being  realized. 
In  the  dream  of  the  death  of  the  old  lady,  however,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. This  dream  indicates  a  wish  for  the  death  of  the  mother. 
Here  is  an  idea  against  which  all  the  forces  that  have  been  developed 
by  civilization  and  culture  rebel.    Great  energy  is  expended  to  pre- 

10  The  Unconscious.  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  I, 
January,  1915. 
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vent  this  idea  from  becoming  conscious,  and  so  the  symbolism  dis- 
torts and  disguises  it  so  completely  that  it  was  not  recognized  by 
the  dreamer  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  told  it  laughingly  and  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  real  meaning.  The  disguise  here  is 
intended  to  conceal  the  idea  from  the  subject  and  it  is  only  by  psycho- 
analytic methods  that  we  can  reach  an  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing, a  meaning  which  was  at  once  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
dreamer's  mother  had  been  mentally  invalided  for  years.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  what  we  know  of  the  infantile  attitude  towards  the 
parents,  makes  the  meaning  at  once  clear. 

The  unconscious  in  its  anti-social  and  unconventional  tendencies 
can  only  express  itself  in  consciousness  under  the  form  of  a  sym- 
bolism, which  at  the  same  time  effectually  disguises  the  real  mean- 
ing. It  is,  again,  infantile  in  origin  and  represents  the  pleasure- 
pain  motive  for  conduct  as  against  the  reality  motive  that  comes  to 
play  a  part  of  ever  increasing  importance  as  we  grow  older,  and,  as 
a  race,  more  civilized.  The  interplay  of  these  two  motives  and  the 
resulting  compromise  is  the  source  of  the  symbolism  and  all  such 
symbolism  seems  to  be  without  meaning,  or  to  have  a  meaning  other 
than  its  real  one,  to  the  subject. 

Conscious  thinking  is  a  function  which  has  as  its  object  to  cut. 
into  the  facts  of  reality — to  adapt  the  individual  to  his  environment 
by  such  a  knowledge  of  reality  as  will  enable  him  to  effectively  orient 
himself  towards  the  real.  We  all  wish  for  certain  things.  Primi- 
tive man  and  the  child  proceed,  much  more  directly  to  the  goal  of 
their  wishes  than  we  do.  If  we  want  money,  for  example,  the 
simplest  way  to  get  it  is  to  take  it.  We  have  learned,  however,  that 
the  existence  of  society  demands  that  we  can  only  take  it  in  certain 
ways — as  a  reward  for  labor.  If  we  attempt  to  get  it  otherwise  we 
run  counter  to  society,  which  proceeds  to  punish  us  accordingly, 
and  so  we  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion The  unconscious — the  primitive  and  infantile  mental  rests — 
knows  no  such  restraints,  it  would  go  direct  to  the  goal,  but  by  so 
doing  would  offend  mortally  that  within  us  which  has  been  built  up 
by  civilization.  Its  demands  may  thus  be  anti-social  and  offensive 
to  our  conscious  personality  and  then  it  can  only  play  its  part  upon 
the  stage  under  sufficient  disguise  not  to  be  recognized.  This  dis- 
guise is  the  symbolism — a  symbolism  unrecognizable  to  the  subject 
and  so  a  means  of  defense,  protecting  him  from  a  realization  that 
would  be  painful. 

The  content  of  the  unconscious,  being  essentially  affective  in  na- 
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ture — trends,  tendencies,  feelings — can  only  receive  expression  in 
consciousness,  which  is  preponderantly  conceptual  and  ideational  in 
content,  by  a  species  of  translation  whereby  the  feeling  qualities  are 
expressed  concretely.  As  the  content  of  the  unconscious  is  also 
composed  of  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  have  been  discarded, 
left  behind  in  the  development  of  the  personality,  such  translated  ex- 
pressions are  not  understood  by  consciousness  when  they  do  appear. 
The  unconscious  is  relatively  infantile  and  as  the  infantile  is  not 
useful  to  assist  in  adult  adaptations,  but  is  in  fact  a  hindrance,  its 
outcrop  is  not  understood  and  if  its  suggestions  are  followed  they 
lead  to  disaster.  This  repression  of  our  past  is  a  purely  pragmatic 
affair  to  assist  us  in  making  new  adaptations.17  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  would  say,  of  "projected  efficiency" 
by  the  elimination  of  what  would  interfere  with  future  adaptations.18 

This  symbolism  of  the  unconscious  is  the  only  symbolism  in 
which  the  psychoanalyst  is  primarily  interested  and  Ferenczi19  would 
restrict  the  use  of  the  word  symbol  altogether  to  those  symbols  as 
get  in  consciousness  a  logically  confused  and  ungrounded  affect, 
which  affective  over-emphasis  is  due  to  an  unconscious  identifica- 
tion with  something  else  to  which  that  affect  really  belongs.  For 
him  not  all  likenesses  are  symbols  but  only  those  that  have  one 
member  of  the  equation  repressed  in  the  unconscious. 

The  disguise  is  the  greater  the  farther  the  individual  has  ad- 
vanced on  the  path  of  cultural  development,  the  greater  and  the 
deeper  the  mass  of  material  that  overlies  the  simple  primitive  in- 
stincts. The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  symbolism,  which  ex- 
presses the  naive  wishes  of  the  unconscious,  increases  proportion- 
ately to  the  distance  which  separates  the  conscious  from  the  uncon- 
scious way  of  thinking.20 

17 "  The  cerebral  mechanism  is  arranged  just  so  as  to  drive  back  into  the 
unconscious  almost  the  whole  of  this  past,  and  to  admit  beyond  the  thresh- 
old only  that  which  can  cast  light  on  the  present  situation  or  further  the 
action  now  being  prepared — in  short,  only  that  which  can  give  useful  work." 
(Bergson:  Creative  Evolution)  "We  trail  behind  us,  unawares,  the  whole  of 
our  past;  but  our  memory  pours  into  the  present  only  the  odd  recollection  or 
two  that  in  some  way  completes  our  present  situation."    (Bergson,  op.  cit.) 

18  Cited  by  T.  W.  Mitchell:  Role  of  Repression  in  Forgetting.  British 
Jour.  Psych.,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  September,  1914. 

19  S.  Ferenczi :  Zur  Ontogenese  der  Symbole.  Int.  Zeit.  f.  Arztlich 
Psychoan.,  Vol.  I,  p.  436. 

20  Of  course  the  distinction  between  conscious  and  unconscious  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  definite  and  clear  cut.  Clear  cut  distinctions  do  not  occur 
in  nature.    The  growth  of  a  conscious,  relational  way  of  thinking  has  been 
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The  unconscious,  while  in  a  sense  strictly  logical,  is  nevertheless 
quite  uncritical.  The  finer  relational  distinctions  belong  only  to  the 
higher  type  of  conscious  thinking.  So  in  the  unconscious,  the 
simplest  analogies  stand  easily  for  identities.  Here  we  see  then 
that  reasoning,  as  we  know  it,  does  not  enter  at  all,  but  just  a  play 
of  crude  analogies  which  are  dramatized  into  an  expression  of  wish- 
fulfillment.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  prepared  to  find  mother,  wife, 
daughter  used  interchangeably  in  the  symbolism  of  the  unconscious, 
the  one  easily  taking  the  place  of  and  being  interchangeable  with 
the  other.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  case  reported  by  MacCurdy.21 
Here  the  patient  identified  the  child  with  the  mother  and  later  repre- 
sented the  mother  as  the  offspring  of  the  child.  In  his  phantasies 
he  first  married  his  mother,  then  himself,  and  finally  his  mother 
again  as  his  own  daughter.  He  changed  into  a  woman,  gave  birth 
to  a  child  and  then  was  himself  that  child.  His  father  is  his  wife's 
husband,  etc. 

All  these  changes,  which  so  outrage  our  developed  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  can  be  understood  when  we  realize  that  their  motivat- 
ing force  is  the  unconscious  and  that  the  unconscious  way  of  think- 
ing is  relatively  infantile  and  affective.  The  child  has  not  come  to  < 
a  comparative,  relational  way  of  thinking  of  the  people  who  sur- 
round it.  Its  libido,  its  love  goes  out  at  first  indifferently  to  the 
several  people  it  comes  in  contact  with,  becoming  finally  more  closely 
associated  with  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  relations  to  it,  who  are 
more  frequently  and  for  a  longer  time  present  and  who  serve  it  best 
by  helping  bring  its  wishes  to  gratification. 

When,  in  addition,  we  also  bear  in  mind  the  energic  concept  of 
libido,  when  we  realize  that  it  is  energy  which  becomes  fixed  now 
upon  this  now  upon  that  person  or  thing  as  the  field  of  interest 
moves  here  and  there,  we  can  realize  how  the  love  that  goes  indif- 
ferently to  the  mother,  the  father,  the  sister,  may  with  equal  in- 
difference be  symbolized  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

This  explanation  also  gives  the  key  to  many  other  of  the  very 
naive  analogies  which  are  sufficient  for  purposes  of  identification. 
Among  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania22  when  a  woman  is  in  labor  all 

slow — a  gradual  development  from  a  way  of  thinking  that  was  affective  and 
so  there  must  naturally  exist  intermediate  forms  in  which  the  two  ways  of 
thinking  exist  in  varying  proportions. 

21  John  T.  MacCurdy:  The  Productions  in  a  Manic-Like  State  Illustrat- 
ing Freudian  Mechanisms.    N.  Y.  State  Hospital  Bulletin,  Aug.,  1913. 

22  J.  G.  Frazer:  The  Golden  Bough  (3d  ed.),  Part  II.  Taboo  and  the 
Perils  of  the  Soul,  p.  294. 
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the  knots  on  her  garments  are  untied  and  all  locks  on  doors  or  boxes 
are  unlocked  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  her  delivery  will  be 
facilitated.  Here  the  libido,  let  us  for  the  moment  call  it  the 
interest,  is  centered  upon  the  ease  of  delivery  which  will,  of  course, 
be  facilitated  by  removing  obstructions.  Therefore  everything  is 
opened,  obstructions  are  removed,  knots  are  untied,  labor  will  there- 
fore be  easy.  Accept  the  analogy,  remember  that  the  symbols  are 
symbols  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  libido  of  the  individual 
concerned  with  the  desire  to  remove  obstructions,  and  the  conclu- 
sions are  rigidly  logical.  The  comparing  of  an  obstruction  in  a 
string  by  a  knot  and  an  obstruction  in  the  birth  passage  belongs  to  a 
higher  type  of  thinking  and  so  cannot  enter  here.  We  must  not 
therefore  criticize  the  results  by  this  higher  standard.  The  reason- 
ing is  understandable,  may  we  not  even  say  correct,  so  long  as  we 
remain  at  the  lower  level. 

This  facile  substitution  of  one  person  or  thing  for  another  with 
which  it  has  but  the  faintest  resemblance  shows  us  the  mind  operat- 
ing free  from  intellectual  critique,  stripped  of  all  comparative  and 
relational  ways  of  thinking,  guided  alone  by  feeling  qualities.  Are 
not  its  results  quite  as  logical,  quite  as  understandable,  as  long  as 
we  remain  at  the  feeling  level  ?  In  fact  has  it  not  a  special  validity 
of  its  own  quite  apart  from  the  criteria  of  intelligence?  By  means 
of  our  feelings  do  we  not  more  nearly  succeed  in  "attaching  our- 
selves to  the  inner  becoming  of  things,"23  rather  than  "place  our- 
selves outside  them."  Is  there  not  here  a  distinction  between  intui- 
tion and  intellect  ?  such  as  Bergson  makes  when  he  says24  "  In- 
telligence remains  the  luminous  nucleus  around  which  instinct,  even 
enlarged  and  purified  into  intuition,  forms  only  a  vague  nebulosity." 

A  reaction-time  psychology  which  endeavors  to  reach  an  under- 
standing of  mental  processes  solely  from  such  surface  indications 
as  the  time  interval  between  the  reception  of  a  stimulus  and  a  given 
form  of  response  is  based  upon  a  simplistic  conception  of  the  human 
mind.  "  In  reality,  the  past  is  preserved  by  itself,  automatically. 
In  its  entirety,  probably,  it  follows  us  at  every  instant ;  all  that  we 
have  felt,  thought  and  willed  from  our  earliest  infancy  is  there, 
leaning  over  the  present  which  is  about  to  join  it,  pressing  against 
the  portals  of  consciousness  that  would  fain  leave  it  outside.  .  .  . 
Doubtless  we  think  with  only  a  small  part  of  our  past,  but  it  is 
with  our  entire  past,  including  the  original  bent  of  our  soul,  that  we 

23  Bergson :  Creative  Evolution. 
2*  Ibid. 
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desire,  will  and  act.  Our  past,  then,  as  a  whole,  is  made  manifest 
to  us  in  its  impulse;  it  is  felt  in  the  form  of  tendency,  although  a 
small  part  of  it  only  is  known  in  the  form  of  idea."25 

Any  particular  act  is  an  end  product.  It  is  possible  only  because 
of  all  that  has  gone  before.  No  thought,  no  word,  no  gesture  but 
is  an  expression  of  the  whole  individual — never  of  just  that  limited 
portion  which  is  present  as  conscious  idea.  Our  conduct  is  there- 
fore highly  symbolic  as  expressive  of  that  much  larger  portion  of 
us,  the  unconscious,  which  exists  as  tendency,  feeling. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  energic  conception  of  the  libido  we  can 
understand  then  that  a  symbol  is  an  expression  of  ourselves.  The 
particular  person  or  thing  is  used  as  a  symbol  because  it  represents 
our  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  the  fact  it  stands  for.  It  stands, 
therefore,  for  ourselves  or  so  much  of  ourselves  as  is  represented 
in  our  feeling  attitude  toward  the  thing  symbolized.  The  patient 
who,  in  a  dream,  symbolizes  the  sexual  by  a  wild  animal  has  not 
only  made  a  symbol  for  sexuality,  but  has  also  expressed  in  that 
symbol  an  element  of  his  own  sexuality  which  is  recognized  as  wild. 

The  use  of  objects  and  things  in  the  environment  as  symbols  is 
a  most  common  manifestation  in  the  psychoses.  The  "  feeling  of 
influence"  in  praecox  and  the  "delusion  of  persecution"  in  paranoid- 
states  are  good  examples.  In  both  instances  the  patient  symbolizes 
certain  elements  of  his  own  psyche  which  he  recognizes  as  "bad" 
or  destructive,  by  persons  or  forces  outide  of  himself  and  then  feels 
their  evil  influence  as  coming  from  those  sources.  In  this  way, 
among  other  things,  he  escapes  responsibility  for  his  bad  thoughts 
and  evil  actions.  But  if  he  escapes  responsibility  he  does  so  at  the 
cost  of  the  definition  of  his  personality. 

In  the  course  of  development  man  has  become  progressively 
more  individual.  From  herding  together  like  animals  in  groups 
where  one  person  was  the  same  as  another,  when  human  life  had 
little  value,  and  when  the  individual  felt  himself  constantly  bound 
by  all  sorts  of  mysterious  ties  to  the  natural  objects  about  him,  he 
has  developed  to  a  position  of  sharply  defined  individuality,  in  a 
group  where  the  individual  counts  for  vastly  more,  and  far  from 
feeling  that  he  is  mysteriously  tied  to  the  forces  of  nature  he 
actually  has  dominated  those  forces. 

The  praecox  who  feels  all  sorts  of  mysterious  influences  all  about 
him,  who  hears  voices  in  the  walls  or  in  the  trees,  who  feels  electric 
shocks  pass  through  him  from  mysterious  sources,  is  more  like 

25  Bergson,  L  c. 
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primitive  man  in  that  his  individuality  is  less  clearly  defined,  less 
clearly  differentiated.  His  personality,  by  this  process  of  intro- 
version of  the  libido,  becomes  vastly  greater  in  extent,  but  at  the 
expense  of  clear  definition,  for  it  merges  in  a  misty  haze  of  indis- 
tinctness into  all  surrounding  nature.  This  is  the  psychological 
state  and  equivalent  of  animism. 

Sexuality  of  Symbolism 

One  of  the  most  widespread  criticisms  of  the  whole  psycho- 
analytic movement  has  been  that  it  gave  an  undue  importance  to  the 
sexual  and  read  sexuality  into  the  meaning  of  everything.  The 
importance  of  the  sexual,  I  think,  is  coming  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized, but  the  reason  why  such  a  large  number  of  the  symbolisms 
should  have  a  sexual  meaning  I  do  not  think  has  been  adequately 
dealt  with. 

I  have  already  pointed  out28  that  our  unconscious  represents  our 
infantile  and  primitive  moorings.  We,  so  to  speak,  drag  it  behind 
us  like  a  huge  and  heavy  tail  which  is  always  weighing  us  down 
and  making  ascent  difficult  and  only  to  be  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  great  energy — work.  But  like  the  tail  of  a  kite  it 
serves  to  steady  our  flight  and  while  it  prevents  rapid  ascent  it  also 
keeps  our  movements  from  suddenly  going  off  at  tangents — it 
directs  and  guides.  Without  the  tail  the  kite  would  shoot  wildly 
first  in  this  direction,  then  in  that,  with  rapid  changes  of  direction  at 
sharp  angles.  With  the  tail  the  kite  soars  in  gentle  curves  and 
while  it  may  dip  from  time  to  time  the  general  direction  is  main- 
tained, the  end  result  is  the  attainment  of  a  higher  altitude. 

The  libido,  when  for  any  reason  it  is  dammed  up,  when  it  no 
longer  flows  freely,  in  self  expression,  tends  to  flow  backward,  to 
retrace  the  path  along  which  it  has  come.  Now  it  is  the  sexual 
which  is  the  oldest  avenue  of  libido  expression,  its  path  is  more 
deeply  channeled  than  any  other,  for  it  has  to  be  kept  open  for  race 
preservation.  The  libido  finds  its  way  out  by  this  path  more  easily 
than  by  any  other  when  its  forward  progress  is  blocked.  Sublima- 
tion only  occurs  at  the  expense  of  great  energy  and  when  the  paths 
of  sublimation  are  closed  or  blocked  the  libido  reanimates  its  old 
familiar  ways,  flows  in  the  old  channels  that  had  been  largely  or 
altogether  abandoned. 

This  phenomenon  is  precisely  what  we  see  in  the  neuroses.  The 
neurotics  are  essentially  moral  persons,  their  conflicts  are  moral 

26  The  Unconscious,  loc.  cit. 
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conflicts,  but  they  often  come  to  us,  nevertheless,  and  we  can  see  now 
why,  complaining  of  and  distressed  by  the  grossly  sexual  character 
of  their  thoughts.  Their  libido  has  been  unable  to  find  its  way  out 
at  higher  levels  of  self-expression  and  drops  back  to  lower  levels. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  the  concretely  sexual  character  of  a  patient's 
dreams  at  the  beginning  of  an  anaylsis  and  then  see  how  this  char- 
acteristic slowly  fades  out  as  the  analysis  progresses.  The  symbol- 
ism of  the  dream  becomes  progressively  more  spiritualized  and  at 
the  same  time  its  meaning  begins  to  be  apparent  to  the  patient,  the 
repressions  have  been  destroyed,  the  drag  back  of  the  unconscious 
is  less  in  evidence,  the  dream  takes  place  at  a  higher  level,  it  is 
nearer  to  consciousness  and  therefore  to  conscious  acceptance. 

With  this  conception  we  can  understand  too  the  bi-sexuality  of 
sexual  symbols.  If  the  whole  is  given  in  all  its  parts,  if  the  original 
manifestations  of  the  creative  energy,  the  libido,  contain  all  the 
possibilities  for  its  future  ramifications  in  various  and  divers  forms 
of  sublimation,  then  we  have  only  to  go  back  far  enough  to  see 
that  it  is  not  the  male  or  the  female  element  alone  that  constitutes 
the  problem,  but  it  is  the  problem  of  sexuality  that  occupies  the 
patient  and  produces  the  symbolism.  The  classical  symbol  of  the 
male,  the  phallus  as  represented  by  the  serpent,  we  have  only  to 
analyze  deeper  to  find  in  many  cases  at  least,  I  do  not  say  all,  has 
also  a  certain  significance  for  the  female.  This  principle  holds 
equally  whether  we  accept  the  sexual  as  the  fundamental  way  of 
libido  expression  or  whether  we  prefer  to  see  the  fundamental  in 
Nietzsche's  "  will  to  power  "  as  adapted  by  Adler. 

From  the  time  of  birth  on  the  libido  is  drafted  first  in  this  direc- 
tion, then  in  that,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  development.  In  certain 
directions,  particularly  the  higher  intellectual,  it  becomes  highly 
sublimated  so  that  it  bears  little  evidence  of  its  origin.  A  certain 
portion,  however,  must  remain  attached  to  distinctly  sexual  ends 
for  the  purposes  of  reproduction. 

In  addition  to  the  libido  which  is  used  for  these  purposes  every 
one  has  a  certain  store  of  reserve  energy  which  should  be  available 
for  constructive  work.  It  is  the  function  of  psychoanalysis  to  see 
to  it  that  this  energy  is  not  tied  down,  fixed  at  low  levels,  that  it  is 
free  to  be  used  in  constructive  living. 

At  the  beginning  of  analysis  this  energy  is  found  fixed  at  lower 
levels  which,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  results  in  preoccupa- 
tion with  sexual  matters.  As  the  analysis  proceeds  its  attachments 
to  the  sexual  are  loosed,  it  is  made  available  for  sublimation  in 
higher  ends,  it  becomes  spiritualized. 
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In  fact,  if  we  will  look  deeply  into  the  meanings  of  the  most 
concretely  sexual  symbolisms  of  our  neurotic  patients  we  will  be 
able  to  read  in  them  the  efforts  of  the  patients  to  escape  their  bond- 
age to  the  sexual.  To  accuse  psychoanalysis,  therefore,  of  dealing 
too  much  with  the  sexual  is  obviously  an  uninformed  criticism.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  analyst  that  the  facts  of  development  are  as 
they  are,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  object  of  psychoanalysis  is 
to  free  the  energy  from  its  crippling  sexual  moorings. 

Emerson27  "  described  our  friends  as  those  '  who  make  us  do 
what  we  can.'  We  count  on  our  friends  to  comfort  us  with  pleasant 
things ;  to  administer  a  pleasant  anodyne  to  us  when  life  lays  its 
burdens  on  us.  He  summoned  them  to  awaken  us  out  of  sleep,  to 
scourge  us  if  necessary  on  the  road  to  nobility." 

Interpretation  of  Symbols 

We  have  thus  come  to  see  that  man  develops  from  a  being  that 
only  feels  to  one  that  trys  to  use  reason  in  all  his  mental  operations. 
Symbols,  that  is,  expressions  or  objects  that  stand  for  something 
else  may  do  so  only  because  of  some  analogy  which  they  have  to 
that  which  they  stand  for.  The  more  patent  the  analogy  the  less 
we  are  apt  to  see  the  symbolic  and  conversely  the  wider  the  differ- 
ence the  more  ready  we  are  to  acknowledge  symbolism.  When 
both  terms  are  fully  conscious  all  we  see  is  a  likeness,  analogy, 
metaphor,  parable  or  what  not.  When  one  term  is  repressed  and 
unconscious  then  the  meaning  is  no  longer  evident,  it  is  expressed 
symbolically. 

Whether  or  not,  then,  we  see  the  symbolism  of  a  given  expres- 
sion, for  example,  depends  upon  the  closeness  of  analogy  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  The  closer  the  analogy  the  less  the 
symbolism  and  the  less  evident  the  analogy  the  more  pronounced  the 
symbolism.  Symbolism,  therefore,  has  to  do  with,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with,  so-called  reasoning  by  analogy. 

Reasoning  by  analogy  is  generally  put  down  as  being  bad  reason- 
ing. Without  entering  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  this  point  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  it  not  only  is  not  bad  reasoning  but  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  reasoning.  John  Fiske  well  says  :28  "  A  thing  is 
said  to  be  explained  when  it  is  classified  with  other  things  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  ex- 
planation of  which  the  highest  science  is  capable."    Reasoning  by 

"Hamilton  W.  Mabie :  Emerson's  Journals.    Outlook,  Feb.  21,  1914. 
28  Myths  and  Myth-Makers. 
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analogy  reaches  its  perfection  in  mathematics.  When,  for  example, 
the  calculation  of  the  astronomer  as  to  the  exact  location  of  a  planet 
at  a  given  time  turns  out  to  be  true  it  is  because  the  calculation  and 
the  fact  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  likeness  which  we  term 
identity.29 

The  progress  of  mental  development,  conditioned  by  the  conflict 
between  the  pleasure-pain  and  the  reality  motives,  is  progressively 
from  an  affective  to  an  intellectual  control  of  conduct.  In  primitive 
man  and  the  child,  whose  conduct  is  wholly  affectively  controlled, 
the  vaguest  analogies  serve  as  identities  which  are  subjected  in  the 
course  of  development  to  ever  increasingly  rigid  controls  out  of 
which  finally  arise  the  concepts  of  cause  and  effect  based  upon  ex- 
perimental verification. 

The  nearer  we  approach  an  intellectually  controlled  situation  the 
more  individual  is  the  material  with  which  we  must  deal,  while  the 
further  we  are  from  an  intellectually  controlled  situation  and  cor- 
respondingly the  nearer  to  a  completely  affectively  controlled  one, 
the  more  the  material  with  which  we  deal  tends  to  be  the  common 
possession  of  humanity. 

29  "It  is  through  the  operation  of  certain  laws  of  ideal  association  that 
all  human  thinking,  that  of  the  highest  as  well  as  that  of  the  lowest  minds,  is 
conducted:  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  well  as  the  invention 
of  such  a  superstition  as  the  Hand  of  Glory,  is  at  bottom  but  a  case  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  The  difference  between  the  scientific  and  the  mythologic 
inference  consists  solely  in  the  number  of  checks  which  in  the  former  case 
combine  to  prevent  any  other  than  the  true  conclusion  from  being  framed 
into  a  proposition  to  which  the  mind  assents.  Countless  accumulated  ex- 
periences have  taught  the  modern  that  there  are  many  associations  of  ideas 
which  do  not  correspond  to  any  actual  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
world  of  phenomena;  and  he  has  learned  accordingly  to  apply  to  his  newly 
framed  notions  the  rigid  test  of  verification.  Besides  which  the  same  accumu- 
lation of  experiences  has  built  up  an  organized  structure  of  ideal  associa- 
tions into  which  only  the  less  extravagant  newly  framed  notions  have  any 
chance  of  fitting.  The  primitive  man,  or  the  modern  savage  who  is  to  some 
extent  his  counterpart,  must  reason  without  the  aid  of  these  multifarious 
checks.  That  immense  mass  of  associations  which  answer  to  what  are  called 
physical  laws,  and  which  in  the  mind  of  the  civilized  modern  have  become 
almost  organic,  have  not  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  savage;  nor  has  he 
learned  the  necessity  of  experimentally  testing  any  of  his  newly  framed 
notions,  save  perhaps  a  few  of  the  commonest.  Consequently  there  is  nothing 
but  superficial  analogy  to  guide  the  course  of  his  thought  hither  or  thither, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  will  be  determined  by  associations  of 
ideas  occurring  apparently  at  haphazard.  Hence  the  quaint  or  grotesque 
fancies  with  which  European  and  barbaric  folk-lore  is  filled,  in  the  framing 
of  which  the  myth-maker  was  but  reasoning  according  to  the  best  methods 
at  his  command." — John  Fiske:  Myths  and  Myth-Makers. 
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A  patient  dreams  of  something  happening  near  the  corner  of  a 
house.  On  the  corner  of  this  house  the  water  and  waste  pipes  are 
arranged  in  a  certain  way  that  identifies  the  house  as  his  country 
residence.  This  mental  content,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  water  and  waste  pipes  on  a  particular 
house  is  his  individual  possession.  But  when  we  see  demented 
patients  of  all  nationalities  all  over  the  world,  of  both  sexes,  of  all 
social  grades  dabbling  in  their  urine  and  feces,  soiling  themselves 
with  it,  bathing  themselves  in  it  and  rubbing  it  on  their  bodies,  even 
drinking  and  eating  it,  not  to  say  developing  more  distinct  cere- 
monials,30 we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  dealing  with  conduct 
which  is  motivated  by  factors  which  are  a  very  long  way  from  being 
individual.  The  very  wide  distribution  of  such  conduct,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  mental  disease,  would  alone  indicate  that  it  was 
controlled  by  factors  that  at  least  very  closely  approached  being 
racial  if  they  were  not  actually  so. 

In  the  matter  of  interpreting  symbols  we  are  controlled  by  the 
same  principles.  To  see  in  baptism  a  ceremonial  bath  in  holy  water 
as  a  purification  from  sin  for  which  a  state  of  mind  of  repentance 
and  remorse  is  a  necessary  precondition  is  a  valid  interpretation  so 
far  as  it  goes  but  it  does  not  dip  below  the  conscious  level.  This 
may  be  said  of  a  whole  host  of  interpretations  such  as  the  plan  of 
the  Gothic  Cathedral  as  the  form  of  the  cross,  the  triforium  gal- 
lery with  its  reduplication  of  three  as  the  Trinity,  the  Dove  as  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  spiritual  union  with  God  in  taking  the  eucharist, 
etc.    These  are  all  superficial  interpretations. 

If  we  should  go  a  little  further,  however,  we  would  find  an  in- 
terpretation not  quite  so  evident  but  yet  a  considerable  ways  from 
having  one  term  in  the  unconscious.  For  example  Durandus31 
thus  gives  the  significance  of  the  cement  used  in  building  a  church. 

"  The  cement,  without  which  there  can  be  no  stability  of  the 
walls,  is  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  water.  The  lime  is  fervent  char- 
ity, which  joineth  to  itself  the  sand,  that  is,  undertakings  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  our  brethren:  because  true  charity,  taketh  care 
of  the  widow  and  the  aged,  and  the  infant,  and  the  infirm :  and  they 
who  have  it  study  to  work  with  their  hands,  that  they  may  possess 
wherewith  to  benefit  them.    Now  the  lime  and  the  sand  are  bound 

30  See  in  this  connection  S.  E.  Jelliffe  and  Zenia  X  :  Compulsion 

Neurosis  and  Primitive  Culture.  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  I,  No. 
4,  October,  1914. 

81  William  Durandus:  The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  Orna- 
ments.   London,  Gibbings  &  Company,  1906. 
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together  in  the  wall  by  an  admixture  of  water.  But  water  is  an 
emblem  of  the  Spirit.  And  as  without  cement  the  stones  cannot 
cohere,  so  neither  can  man  be  built  up  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
without  charity,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  worketh  in  them.  All  the 
stones  are  polished  and  squared — that  is,  holy  and  pure,  and  are 
built  by  the  hands  of  the  Great  Workman  into  an  abiding  place  in 
the  Church:  whereof  some  are  borne,  and  bear  nothing,  as  the 
weaker  members :  some  are  both  borne  and  bear,  as  those  of  moderate 
strength :  and  some  bear,  and  are  borne  of  none  save  Christ,  the  cor- 
ner-stone, as  they  that  are  perfect.  All  are  bound  together  by  one 
spirit  of  charity,  as  though  fastened  with  cement;  and  those  living 
stones  are  knit  together  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Christ  was  our  wall 
in  His  conversation :  and  our  outer  wall  in  His  Passion." 

This  is  an  example  of  anagogic  interpretation. 

And  finally:  A  patient  dreams  that  she  is  delayed  in  going  to 
say  good  bye  to  her  father  by  a  young  man  whom  she  meets  on  the 
way.  Analysis  shows  that  this  young  man  stood  in  her  mind  for 
the  original  affective  state  that  bound  her  in  her  affections  to  her 
father  and  therefore  symbolizes  an  incest  phantasy  which  in  its 
broader  meanings  means  that  her  way  of  thinking,  as  symbolized  by 
the  young  man,  was  a  way  of  thinking  which  fixed  her  to  her  infan- 
tile moorings  to  the  family  and  served  to  keep  her  a  child  and  from 
going  on  in  her  development  to  adulthood.  This  is  (very  briefly,  of 
course)  a  psychoanalytic  interpretation  where  one  term  of  the  sym- 
bolism, the  fixation  on  the  father,  is  in  the  unconscious. 

When  we  deal  with  the  symbolism  of  the  unconscious  we  are 
dealing  with  matter  that  is  never  individual  and  in  the  proportion 
that  we  sound  the  ultimate  depths  of  the  unconscious  do  we  approach 
a  symbolism  which  is  universal  in  its  meaning. 

The  more  nearly  a  symbolism  has  universal  meaning  the  more 
right  we  have  to  interpret  it  without  appeal  to  the  individual  while 
the  further  we  get  from  the  depths  of  the  unconscious,  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  surface,  the  more  individualistic  do  the  meanings 
become  and  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  appeal  to  the  subject  for 
their  meaning. 

In  actual  work,  however,  this  appeal  to  the  individual  is  prac- 
tically always  necessary  because,  no  matter  how  profound  and  uni- 
versal the  meaning  may  be,  it  is  always  clothed  in  the  individual's 
personal  experiences.  This,  of  course,  must  be  so.  The  individual 
is  limited  in  the  forms  of  his  expression  by  the  actual,  available 
material  in  his  own  psyche. 
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This  material,  however,  can  only  be  understood  when  we  appre- 
ciate that  its  source  is  the  individual's  historical  past — the  uncon- 
scious— and  when  we  at  the  same  time  appreciate  that  this  historical 
past  is  made  up  not  only  of  the  past  of  the  individual  but  the  past 
of  the  phylum.  In  other  words,  the  mind  has  its  embryology  and 
its  comparative  anatomy:  its  ontogenesis  and  its  phylogenesis:  just 
like  the  body,  and  just  like  the  body,  too,  many  of  its  disorders  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  history. 

The  patient  who  patted  her  father  on  the  cheek  and  called  herself 
his  mother  and  him  "  her  little  David  "  was  thinking  in  a  wholly  in- 
fantile way,  while  the  patient  who  says,  "  I  am  both  male  and  female 
in  sex,  with  one  mind  and  body  controlling  both,  I  have  to  be  one 
to  be  the  father  and  creator  of  the  various  races  and  elements  of  the 
human  organization,"  is  expressing  ideas  that  hark  back  to  ways  of 
thinking  that  are  older  than  the  individual — he  is  expressing  archaic 
delusions.  This  latter  patient,  in  this  utterance,  reminds  one  of  the 
Arddha  Nari  incarnation  of  Brahma  who  in  the  act  of  creation  be- 
came both  male  and  female.  "  The  Supreme  Spirit  in  the  act  of 
creation  became,  by  Voga,  two-fold,  the  right  side  was  male,  the  left 
was  Prakriti.  She  is  of  one  form  with  Brahma.  She  is  Maya, 
eternal  and  imperishable,  such  as  the  Spirit,  such  is  the  inherent 
energy  (The  Sacti),  as  the  faculty  of  burning  is  inherent  in  fire." — 
Brahma  Vaivartta  Puranu,  Professor  Wilson.32 

The  Phylogenetic  Meaning  and  the  Energic  Value  of  the 
Symbol 

Ferenczi's  use  of  the  term  symbol  to  apply  only  to  likenesses  that 
have  one  member  of  the  equation  repressed  in  the  unconscious  is 
purely  pragmatic  and  for  psychoanalytic  purposes  only.  The  whole 
subject  of  symbolism  and  the  meaning  of  symbols  would  be  very 
greatly  and  artificially  contracted  by  such  a  viewpoint.  To  see  the 
real  breadth  and  sound  the  real  depths  of  the  subject  it  is  important 
that  we  should  not  be  content  to  remain  moored  to  the  therapeutic 
problem  of  the  neuroses.  As  soon  as  we  get  away  from  this 
standpoint  we  see  at  once  that  every  word,  every  idea  may  properly 
be  considered  as  symbolic, — the  idea  symbolizes  in  mental  imagery 
the  thing  in  the  outside  world  and  the  word  symbolizes  the  idea. 
From  this  point  of  view  all  of  our  thinking  takes  place  by  the  use  of 
symbols  and  then  it  follows,  from  the  very  principles  of  development, 

32  Thomas  Inman :  Ancient  Pagan  and  Modern  Christian  Symbolism. 
New  York,  T.  W.  Bouton,  1884. 
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that  in  the  last  analysis  they  must  all  have  their  roots  in  the  uncon- 
scious. 

Animal  reactions,  more  particularly  those  of  man,  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  as  occurring  at  three  levels,  with  the  usual  un- 
derstanding that  here  as  elsewhere  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  bound- 
daries.  The  first  or  phylogenetically  the  oldest  is  the  physico-chem- 
ical level.  Broadly  speaking  this  is  the  level  of  such  functions  as 
circulation,  growth,  digestion.  It  is  the  level  of  the  endocrinous 
glands  and  the  sympathetic  and  autonomic  nervous  systems  and  is 
well  represented  by  the  chemical  regulators  of  metabolism.  The 
next  level  is  the  sensori-motor  level  integrated  by  the  peripheral 
nerves,  spinal  cord  and  brain  stem.  It  is  the  level  of  the  reflex. 
The  third  level  is  the  psychic.  At  this  level  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  questions  of  leverage,  hydrodynamics  or  temperature,  with 
acids,  bases,  or  hormones,  nor  yet  with  simple  or  compound  reflexes 
or  nerve  cells,  nerve  fibers  or  synapses.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
symbols  and  symbols  only  and  so  this  level  may  aptly  be  further 
qualified  as  the  symbolic  level. 

Is  there  anything  that  these  levels  possess  in  common  ?  and  what 
has  been  the  advantage  in  proceeding  from  one  to  the  other  in  the 
course  of  development? 

The  long  bone  which,  as  a  lever,  is  moved  by  a  muscle  transmits 
energy  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  form  of  motion  and  changes 
the  direction  of  that  motion.  In  the  process  much  of  the  energy, 
in  the  last  analysis  all  of  it,  is  transformed  into  heat,  chemical  en- 
ergy, etc.  The  chemical  regulators  of  metabolism  carry  energy  from 
one  place  to  another  which  is  transformed  in  the  various  resulting 
chemical  reactions.  The  sensori-motor  nervous  system,  the  reflex 
arc,  is  a  transmitter  of  motion  which  it  also  transforms :  for  example 
one  effect  of  illumination  of  the  retina  is  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
At  the  symbolic  level  a  symbol,  such  as  patriotism,  is  capable  of 
transmitting  and  transforming  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  into 
very  numerous  and  complex  avenues  of  conduct  of  individuals  and 
nations. 

That  the  organism  is  a  transmitter  and  transformer  of  energy 
will  be  fairly  evident  so  long  as  we  limit  consideration  to  the  physico- 
chemical  and  sensori-motor  levels,  but  when  we  come  to  apply  this 
same  principle  to  the  psychic,  or  as  I  have  also  designated  it,  the 
symbolic  level,  it  is  not  so  evident  because  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  such  terms.  Its  application  here  will  therefore  bear  fur- 
ther illustration. 
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Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  national  flag.  That  the  flag  is  a 
symbol  needs  no  argument.  It  stands  for,  represents,  symbolizes, 
the  nation.  That  is  almost  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  in  general,  but 
further  than  that  it  stands  in  each  individual's  thinking  for  what  the 
nation  means  to  him.  The  idea  of  the  nation,  itself  a  symbol,  means 
one  thing  to  one  person,  another  thing  to  another  person.  To  one  it 
means  protection,  to  another  community  of  interests,  to  still  an- 
other a  certain  geographical  area ;  to  one  it  stands  for  a  military  unit, 
to  another  it  means  right,  honor,  loyalty,  etc.  Every  individual 
gives  his  own  particular  touch  to  the  concept  nation,  and  so  for  him 
the  flag  has  that  special  meaning.  And  yet  with  all  this  infinite  di- 
versity the  flag  is  able  to  unite  all  that  is  held  in  common,  all  these 
various  ideas  and  feelings  meet  on  a  common  basis  which  is  nucleated 
in  the  national  emblem  and  at  large  gatherings  of  people  one  can  see 
how  they  are  swayed  by  it,  how  in  one  common  sea  of  feeling  they 
all  react  in  practically  the  same  way,  with  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  emotions,  the  same  sounds  as  they  sing  a  national  anthem. 
There  is  no  need  to  dilate  upon  the  obvious  and  more  than  mention 
the  immense  amount  of  energy  which  may  thus  be  liberated,  the  par- 
ticular point  of  emphasis,  however,  is  that  in  some  way  this  enor- 
mous energy  is  bound  up  in  the  symbol.  The  symbol  is  a  transmitter 
and  transmuter  of  energy  at  this  level  just  as  the  reflex  arc,  the  ion, 
or  the  lever  are  at  lower  levels. 

So  much  for  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  three 
reaction  levels  possess  anything  in  common.  They  all  then  present 
reactions  which  are  different  ways  of  transmitting  and  transmuting 
energy.  Now,  why  has  the  symbol  been  found  of  special  advantage 
in  the  course  of  development?  To  facilitate  the  argument  this  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  at  once.  It  is  because  of  its  wide  latitude  of 
usefulness  the  symbol  has  both  as  a  carrier  and  transmuter  of  energy 
and  also  because  it  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  transmit  energy  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  level.    To  illustrate: 

First  as  to  the  wide  latitude  of  usefulness  of  the  symbol.  Con- 
sider the  symbol  money  for  example.  Money  represents  accumu- 
lated energy.  Work  of  whatever  character,  unintelligent  physical 
labor  or  highly  intellectual,  is  reduced  to  the  common  standard  of 
money  value  and  so  the  energy  which  an  individual  has  to  give  in 
the  form  of  work  he,  so  to  speak,  turns  into  the  energy  symbol 
money  and  this  symbol  can  be  exchanged  for  any  one  of  innumer- 
able kinds  of  energy  carries — for  bread  and  meat,  for  machinery 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  books  of  learning,  for  maintaining 
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a  home,  in  short  for  an  infinity  of  things  which  have  as  their  func- 
tion the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  in- 
crease and  extension  of  his  power  and  influence. 

Money  as  a  symbol  of  energy  which  could  be  exchanged  in  trade 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  energy  has  been  concretely 
represented  by  all  sorts  of  things  from  the  crude  forms  of  primitive 
man,  the  shells,  beads,  and  wampum  to  the  highly  elaborated  gold 
and  silver  coins  and  bills  of  the  present  day.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple, the  common  meaning,  the  unconscious  origin  has  always  been 
the  same.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  adjustable,  usable, 
practically  available  energy  transmitter  and  one  at  once  so  sensitive 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  it  exists.  Witness 
the  fluctuations  of  foreign  exchange  in  response  to  rumors  affecting 
the  possible  solvency  of  a  nation. 

'Money,  however,  is  not  the  only  symbol  that  has  these  qualities 
of  easy  availability — an  energy  transmitter  coupled  with  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  reaction.  In  fact  if  we  will  examine  any  symbol  we  will 
find  it  to  have  much  the  same  properties,  such  symbols  for  example 
as  birth  and  death,  good  and  bad,  society,  culture,  education,  charac- 
ter, etc.  The  symbol  God,  for  example,  has  stood  for  concepts  all 
the  way  from  the  crudest  anthropomorphism  to  the  most  abstruse 
and  abstract  present-day  conceptions  of  a  first  cause  or  the  absolute. 
This  same  symbol  has  been  able  to  follow  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  religious  consciousness  ever  remaining  delicately  at- 
tuned to  his  stage  of  development  and  serving  to  express  him  in  his 
reactions.  Herein  we  see  the  most  important  function,  the  greatest 
value  of  the  symbol.  It  is  not  only  a  transmitter  of  energy  but  it  is 
capable  of  transmitting  energy  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  concept  God  the  same  symbol  has  been  continu- 
ously employed  but  the  energy  has  been  employed  at  progressively 
higher  and  higher  levels.  The  symbol  has  been  capable  of  this  wide 
field  of  usefulness  in  this  peculiarly  valuable  way.  To  add  an  illus- 
tration in  the  field  of  therapeusis.  The  patient  that  Dr.  Kempf  re- 
cently reported.33  This  woman  had  what  the  pure  Freudians  would 
call  an  incest  complex.  In  other  words  she  had  been  forced  back 
upon  and  in  herself  by  her  circumstances  which  did  not  permit  of 
adequate  outlet  for  self-expression.  Shut  off  from  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  outside  world  she  was  driven  back  upon  herself — intro- 
version— to  ever  lower  instinctive  levels  in  her  effort  at  finding  satis- 

33  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  IV,  Oct.,  1915. 
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faction,  pleasure.  Finally,  in  her  psychosis,  she  found  an  outlet  in 
bringing  again  upon  the  stage  her  infantile  satisfactions  in  her  rela- 
tion to  and  love  for  her  father.  The  symbol  "  father  "  carried  over 
the  energy  of  her  libido  and  permitted  her  to  find  expression.  The 
important  thing  therapeutically  is  that  this  same  symbol  was  effective 
as  a  carrier  of  energy  to  higher  levels  which  resulted  in  her  recovery. 
The  energy  bound  up  in  the  symbol  "  father  "  was  carried  over  to  the 
concept  "  Heavenly  Father  "  and  she  thus  was  able  to  emerge  from 
a  condition  of  infantile  helplessness  to  one  of  social  utility  by  de- 
veloping a  distinctly  religious  type  of  reaction — by  sublimation. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  at  the  phylogenetically  older  react- 
ing levels  of  the  human  organism  the  reactions  are  relatively  more 
fixed,  they  occur  within  much  narrower  limits  of  variation,  they 
are  more  predictable  and  less  adjustable  and  variable.  The  physical 
are  the  most  rigid,  some  of  them  even  being  so  constant  as  to  be  re- 
ducible to  mathematical  formulae;  the  chemical  though  less  rigidly 
restricted  still  show  relatively  little  capacity  for  adjustment  and 
variation;  this  continues  true  but  to  less  extent  of  the  reactions  at 
the  sensori-motor  level. 

The  living  organism  in  its  evolution  is  ever  striving  to  gain 
dominion  over  its  environment  and  in  this  struggle  for  dominance 
organisms  are  developed  which  become  increasingly  adaptable  and 
adjustable  to  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  that  environ- 
ment. In  the  course  of  this  evolution  chemical  radicals,  hormones, 
reflexes,  and  a  host  of  other  physical,  chemical,  and  nervous  agents 
have  been  utilized  as  transmitters  and  transmuters  of  energy  and 
have  each  in  turn  been  superseded.  Though  some  have  been  more 
adjustable  than  others  they  have  all  lacked  a  capacity  for  variability 
which  made  indefinite  advance  in  the  control  of  the  environment 
possible.  The  symbol  has  finally  been  developed  as  the  energy 
carrier  because  it  possesses  these  properties. 

The  symbol  only  comes  under  consideration  at  conscious  levels, 
at  levels  of  reaction  which  are  so  complex,  which  present  so  many 
possibilities  that  physical,  chemical  or  reflex  nervous  reactions,  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  stereotyped  character  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. Consciousness  is  an  expression  of  reactions  which  at  least 
appear  to  be  indeterminate  and  at  these  levels  the  idea,  as  symbol, 
takes  the  place  of  the  hormone  or  the  reflex  at  lower  levels  as  the 
carrier  of  energy.  The  idea  is  therefore  a  symbolic  reaction  at  the 
conscious  level  at  which  the  symbol  is  the  energy  distributor. 
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The  conception  of  the  psyche  as  energy  with  a  history,  not  only 
individual  but  racial,  serves  to  relate  it  more  easily  with  the  body, 
especially  in  these  later  years,  when  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
are  being  thought  of  as  points  of  stress  in  the  ether.  Our  psycho- 
logical concepts  are  therefore  only  symbols  for  various  stations  in 
the  process  of  energy  distribution  and  we  can  see  how  such  a 
dynamic  psychology  may  serve  to  finally  solve  that  pseudo-problem, 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  by  breaking  down  the  artificial 
barrier  between  them. 
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By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
(Continued  from  Vol.  II,  p.  421) 
Transference 

The  dynamics  of  the  entire  psychoanalytic  situation  and  the 
possibilities  of  cure  by  its  application  lie  in  the  correct  management 
of  the  transference.  Inasmuch  as  these  notes  have  been  planned 
for  the  beginner  in  psychoanalysis  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  transference. 

There  is  no  adequate  definition  of  transference.  In  fact  the 
whole  attitude  of  this  series  of  articles  is  one  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  utilization  of  definitions.  Definitions  are  too  apt  to  be  sterile 
condensations  of  the  meaning  of  words  rather  than  dynamic  prin- 
ciples for  the  understanding  of  things.  Hence  I  shall  not  try  to 
define  transference,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  it. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  must  again  remind  the  beginning  analyst 
what  we  have  considered  to  be  the  chief  goal  in  the  libido  striving. 
Libido  is  considered  in  this  series  of  articles  as  the  living  vital 
energy,  which,  flowing  into  various  forms,  as  Bergson  has  so  well 
expressed  it,  may  be  compared  to  a  string  of  pearls.  The  organized 
living  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  comparable  to  condensations 
at  different  points  along  the  string.  We  term  the  latest  crystalliza- 
tion man,  the  next,  possibly,  shall  we  say,  the  superman,  not  that  of 
Nietzsche,  but  the  true  superman,  the  futuristic,  socialistic  ideal, 
more  closely  allied  to  the  symbolic  Christian  ideal  than  any  as  yet 
reached.  In  its  endeavor  to  make  the  superman,  this  libido  utilizes 
the  principle  of  reproduction.  It  may  thus  possibly  reach  its  goal, 
physical  immortality.  We  are  considering  human  problems  for 
human  beings  and  are  not  interested  in  questions  that  have  no 
human  interests.  Hence  whether  there  is  a  life  after  death  or  not 
we  shall  not  discuss.  Why  man  wishes  one  however  we  shall  take 
up.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  fact  is  of  little  significance. 
For  humans  it  has  no  solution;  but  the  wish  is  essentially  human 
and  occupies  the  very  focus  of  the  problem  we  have  set  out  to 
comprehend  in  this  chapter. 
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Our  formulations  have  taken  us  thus  far  to  posit  the  instincts  of 
reproduction  and  self-preservation  as  the  essential  and  fundamental 
symbols  underlying  the  process  of  living.  From  this  point  of  view 
all  other  so-called  instincts  are  only  combinations,  amplifications  or 
partial  elaborations  of  these.  In  their  last  analysis  they  are  re- 
ducible to  these.  In  many  recent  works  on  character  traits;  etc.,  a 
number  of  instincts  have  been  described.  While  it  may  be  thor- 
oughly practical  to  use  these  instinct  definitions  in  those  settings  for 
which  they  are  adapted,  yet  for  the  psychoanalyst  they  are  com- 
pounds, capable  of  reduction  to  the  fundamentals  which  have  been 
recognized  for  centuries. 

If  then  concrete  immortality  is  the  goal  of  the  libido  striving, 
which  is  reached  either  directly  and  foremostly  through  the  birth 
of  children  and  secondarily  through  building  up  of  social  structures 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  life  worth  living,  then  it  is  extremely 
simple  to  comprehend  that  the  symbol  of  power  to  bring  this  about 
should  be  expressed,  for  the  adult,  in  terms  of  the  primacy  of  the 
genital  zones.  Potency  becomes  the  guiding  ideal.  The  direct 
opposite  of  personal  immortality  is  death.  Desire  as  a  constructive 
forward  push  of  the  libido  is  therefore  symbolized  as  potency. 
Fear  becomes  the  opposing  symbol  of  impotency  and  is  likened  to 
death. 

In  this  sense  then  one  says  that  through  the  study  of  desire  and 
fear  one  can  arrive  at  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  motives  of 
life.  This  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  because  as  we  have  already 
seen,  desire  and  fear  are  evolutions  out  of  simpler  components.  It 
has  been  shown  particularly  by  Jung  that  before  the  period  of  the 
development  of  the  ego-consciousness  of  the  child — arbitrarily  here 
considered  as  occurring  about  the  age  of  five — there  is  no  desire  goal 
as  a  whole.  This  is  the  period  of  the  partial  libido  trends,  dis- 
cussed on  page  196,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  April,  191 5,  of  this  series. 

If  this  is  true  for  desire,  it  is  probably  true  for  fear.  This 
attitude  is  completely  set  forth  by  Stanley  Hall,1  who  says,  "Fear 
is  the  anticipation  of  pain.  For  those  forms  of  life  capable  of  fear 
this  anticipation  is  not  prevision  but  only  a  highly  generalized  fore- 
feeling,  itself  unpleasant,  that  a  yet  more  painful  state  impends. 
The  will  to  live,  the  elan  vital,  is  more  or  less  checked  in  its  mo- 
mentum or  narrowed  in  its  range  by  some  kind  of  intimation  that 
it  may  be  still  further  held  up.    This  protensive  or  futuristic  attitude 

1  Synthetic  Genetic  Study  of  Fear,  Am.  Jour.  Psychology,  April,  1914, 
XXV,  pp.  149-200. 
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or  orientation  toward  a  pejoristic  state  is  the  specific  quale  of  the 
psychic  condition  called  fear.  Psychoanalytically  it  is  a  primitive 
Anlage  of  futurity  and  it  is  the  most  stimulating  and  vivid  of  all 
its  forms  of  presentation.  In  fear  the  future  dominates  the  present 
and  gives  it  a  new  significance  in  addition  to  its  own,  and  but  for 
fear  pain  could  do  but  little  of  its  prodigious  educative  work  in  the 
animal  world.  Fear  is  thus  the  chief  paradigm  of  psychic  prolepsis 
as  well  as  the  chief  spur  of  psychic  evolution.  The  Einstellung  it 
motivates  to  the  '  what  next '  and  the  '  about  to  be '  may  become, 
second  only  to  present  pain,  the  most  intense  of  all  psychic  experi- 
ences. This  power  to  fore-feel  pain,  although  not  unanalyzable 
genetically,  is  nevertheless  primary,  unitary  and  unique  enough  to 
be  considered  practically,  if  not  scientifically,  as  indeed  it  always  has 
been  popularly,  as  a  primary  category  of  the  emotional  or  affective 
life.  In  its  most  generic  form  it  is  identical  in  all  stages  of  animal 
life,  for  the  function  of  pain-anticipation  is  common  to  and  under- 
lies all  its  innumerable  differentiations  as  to  objects,  its  degrees, 
physiological  concomitants  and  modes  of  expression. 

"  Fear  has  only  one  genetic  presupposition  and  that  is  some  ex- 
perience, individual  or  racial,  up  and  down  the  algedonic  scale. 
There  must  have  been  suffering  and  this  must  have  left  some  trace. 
Here,  then,  we  have  germs  of  both  memory  and  recollection,  how- 
ever rudimentary  and  unconscious.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
may  further  define  fear  as  revived  traces  or  engrams  of  past  pains 
in  prospect  of  passing  over  into  re-realization  which  latter  is 
normally  more  intense  than  its  merely  reproduced  forms.  If  pain 
had  not  been  felt  it  could  not  be  anticipated,  hence  the  condition 
precedent  of  fear  is  some  kind  of  registration  (whether  transmissible 
by  heredity  from  forbears  or  individually  acquired  we  shall  discuss 
later)  and  some  degree  of  revival  of  these  vestiges.  Thus  fear 
involves  the  past  as  we  have  seen  it  does  the  future.  Without  con- 
servation of  past  experiences  there  could  be  no  fear,  nor  could 
there  be  if  the  phosphorescence  of  the  traces  left  by  the  past  were 
more  painful  than  their  dreaded  reinstatement  itself,  which  latter 
case  indeed  occurs,  but  only  in  certain  psychalgias  in  which  the  pain 
of  the  present  moment  is  so  excruciating  that  any  presentiment  of  a 
greater  one  is  impossible.  In  a  general  sense,  then,  and  subject 
to  many  specific  limitations,  we  may  say  that  both  the  intensity  and 
variety  of  fear  depend  on  the  intensity  and  variety  of  the  pains  that 
have  before  been  felt.  Too  much  suffering  tends  to  timidity,  too 
little  exposes  to  avoidable  dangers  without  either  warnings  or  de- 
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fenses,  and  the  optimum  between  these  extremes,  which  varies 
greatly  with  individuals,  will  some  day  be  an  attainable  and  perhaps 
individually  prescribed  goal  of  orthogenesis  as  it  already  is  of 
psychotherapy.  Not  only  are  herbivora  and  all  creatures  being 
preyed  upon  timid  and  carnivora  relatively  fearless,  but  many 
phobias  are  the  direct  result  of  shocks  and  we  may  say  in  general 
that  the  first  fear  in  the  world  could  only  come  after  a  preceding 
pain. 

"  In  fact  fear  is  intensely  dynamogenic  and  also  inhibitive.  The 
prospect  of  actual  pain  puts  to  life  the  question  of  its  very  survival 
or  extinction,  complete  or  partial.  Something  bad  has  begun  which 
is  prelusive  of  something  worse,  but  this  worse  must  if  possible  be 
avoided.  So  feeling  must  pass  over  into  doing.  The  narrowing 
of  the  pleasure  field,  or  its  conversion  into  its  opposite,  makes  the 
strongest  of  all  appeals  to  the  efferent  tracts  to  energize  to  their 
uttermost.  Much  conduct,  behavior,  many  habits  and  even  motility 
itself  throughout  the  animal  world  might  be  described  as  more  or 
less  organized  pain-fugues  which  are  correlates  of  the  pleasure- 
tropisms.  Here  belong  all,  perhaps  even  physiological,  protective 
and  defensive  phenomena  and  methods  of  escape  from  enemies  or 
the  perils  of  the  environment  which  are  essential  for  survival  and 
are  precious  because  wrought  out  at  great  cost  and  through  count- 
less generations.  In  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  the  race,  the  way  of  orthogenesis  is  relatively  straight  and 
narrow  and  is  the  result  of  more  failures  than  successes  in  the  trial 
and  error  processes  of  evolution." 

Thus  there  arises  that  thanatophobia,  that  fear  of  death,  which 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  of  evolution  has  given  rise 
to  the  physician — to  medicine  in  the  large. 

We  may  without  thinking  say  that  the  physician's  function  is  to 
cure  the  sick,  prevent  sickness,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  naive  con- 
ception of  the  conscious.  The  physician  is  much  more  than  this 
in  the  unconscious  life  of  the  community.  If  it  were  not  so  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  transference,  and  no  need  for  any  compre- 
hension for  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  misery  and  suffering 
found  in  an  as  yet  very  imperfect  world. 

The  physician  is  a  projected  wish  of  the  individual's  own  un- 
conscious. The  physician  becomes  the  agent  whereby  individual 
immortality  may  possibly  be  accomplished.  Medicine,  in  its  broadest 
bearings,  is  the  projected  wish  of  the  community  to  ensure  its 
continuance. 
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I  have  stated  this  in  a  slightly  different  form  as  follows.2  "  The 
physician,  viewed  as  a  functional  unit  in  society,  represents  for  the 
individuals  in  that  society,  that  portion  of  themselves  given  over  to 
the  protection  of  their  bodies  from  the  forces  of  disease.  Each 
patient  therefore  identifies  the  physician  as  a  part  of  himself,  a 
special  part,  and  psychically  speaking,  identical,  if  like  the  rest  of 
himself,  i.  e.,  if  there  is  sympathetic  insight.  This  sympathetic  in- 
sight, this  identification  with  self,  or  if  you  will,  stating  it  in  other 
terms,  this  takinp  up  of  the  father-image,  the  mother-image,  the 
brother-image,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  for  the  transference 
given  to  the  physician.  Without  it,  the  physician  lies  without  the 
pale,  and  so  far  as  the  psychical  life  is  concerned,  can  be  of  little 
or  of  no  service." 

The  patient's  relation  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  psycho- 
genic disorders — and  all  human  ailments  have  mental  components — 
is  therefore  a  much  more  fundamental  and  human  affair  than  most 
physicians  realize.  The  intensity  of  the  unconscious  feeling  is 
known  to  but  few,  or  felt  by  the  many  only  at  certain  more  vital 
moments  in  life,  and  that  often  but  for  a  moment.  The  physician 
is  from  the  unconscious  point  of  view  constantly  involved  as  a 
symbol  to  afford  that  sense  of  security  which  in  the  unconscious  is 
to  exclude  the  fear  of  death — physical,  financial  or  social. 

1  desire  before  going  further  to  call  attention  to  another  study 
by  Stanley  Hall  which  is  a  most  masterly  presentation  of  this  fear 
of  death,  without  a  comprehension  of  which  there  can  be  little 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  psychoanalysis.  He  says  rela- 
tive to  the  present  theme,3  "  epitomizing  very  roughly,  ( i )  that  fear 
of  corpses  is  quite  primitive,  although  found  in  infants  only  in  the 
form  of  a  nervous  shudder  set  off  by  coldness,  immobility,  pallor, 
sunken  and  partly  closed  eyes,  etc.,  on  a  background  of  strange  sur- 
roundings with  the  social  contagion  of  grief.  The  death-fears  of 
generations  of  human  forebears  are  inherited  in  the  form  of  neural 
predispositions  to  shudder,  but  with  no  intelligence  and  little  or  no 
consciousness.  This  is  more  reflex  than  instinctive  but  in  it  is  the 
promise  and  potency  of  a  mass  of  later  and  higher  reactions.  Here 
the  analogy  with  sex  is  close  for  ludeln  and  liitschen  and  infantile 
anal  and  other  isolated  prelusions  of  sex  are  on  the  same  level. 
They  are  fragmentary  partial  impulses  (Triebe)  with  no  awareness 

2  Some  Notes  on  Transference,  Journ.  Abn.  Psychology,  1914. 

3  Stanley  Hall,  Thanatophobia  and  Immortality,  Am.  Jour.  Psychol.,  VoL 
26,  No.  4,  October,  191 5,  pp.  566-569. 
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of  sex  but  are  only  the  first  ontogenetic  expressions  of  a  long 
phyletic  experience  with  sex.  As  the  first  naive  infantile  curiosity 
about  sex  is  soon  powerfully  repressed,  so  the  first  interest  in  death 
suffers  multifarious  repressions.  So  effectively  have  shame  and 
modesty  stamped  themselves  upon  our  organism  that  we  have  many 
cases  in  which  the  first  envisagements  of  sex  cause  a  painful  and 
normal  repulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  servant  girl  who  laid  an 
infant  on  the  floor  to  make  the  bed,  and  by  stepping  over  it  aroused 
in  the  babe  an  aversion  for  all  girls  that  lasted  well  on  to  puberty, 
or  as  in  Ernest  Poole's  "  The  Harbor  "  the  boy  of  seven  saw  on  a 
forbidden  street  a  gross  scene  between  a  drunken  sailor  and  a  vile 
woman,  which  killed  for  a  long  time  the  great  previous  charm  of 
that  general  locality,  and  again  in  the  early  teens  when  he  saw  the 
red  garter  that  had  accidentally  slipped  down  over  the  ankle  of  his 
favorite  girl  playmate  of  twelve,  he  felt  an  aversion  that  sent  him 
suddenly  away  from  her  for  years,  unconscious  as  it  all  was  on 
the  part  of  them  both.  Such  cases  illustrate  how  effectively  nature 
arms  the  normal  soul  against  sex  precocity.  In  the  same  way  she 
would  shield  the  young  child  from  the  premature  realization  of 
death  and  allow  it  to  linger  in  the  animal  plane  before  it  was 
known.  That  nekrophilism  has  its  germs  in  infantile  experience  as 
truly  as  does  anal  eroticism  there  can  be  little  doubt,  although  we 
have  as  yet  few  analyzed  data  on  the  subject.  It  of  course  goes 
with  the  fact  that  death  is  not  known  for  what  it  really  is.4 

(2)  "The  instinct  to  deck  out,  to  beautify  and  perpetuate  the 
corpse,  occasionally  to  photograph  and  in  Egypt  to  mummify  it, 
is  less  analogous  to  the  impulse  to  purify  the  exhibition  of  the  nude 
body  in  art  or  to  sacramentalize  the  sex  act  in  phallic  cults.  Both 
tendencies  developed  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  contravalent  trend. 
Erotism  toward  corpses  in  the  sense  of  Krafft-Ebing  and  Tar- 
nowski  might  stand  for  the  extremest  form  of  the  negation  of  death 
just  as  a  truly  immaculate  conception,  with  suppression  of  all  pas- 
sional lust  in  the  interests  of  the  offspring,  would  be  the  ambivalent 
pole,  while  mummification  would  be  more  like  the  ritualization  of 
coitus:  but  in  an  article  like  this  one  can  hardly  dwell  upon  the 
details  which  to  my  mind  validate  this  thesis. 

(3)  "Diversion  is  plainer.  From  the  fig  leaf  or  breech  cloth  up 
to  the  wedding  dress,  flowers,  gifts,  nuptial  ceremonies  and  customs, 
we  have  displacement  from  the  acts  and  organs  in  which  wedlock  is 

4  See  the  literature  already  quoted  for  these  psychoanalytic  studies  in 
nekrophilism. 
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consummated  to  hair,  face,  arms,  movements,  ritual,  music,  dot, 
honeymoon,  etc.,  in  ever  widening  irradiation.  So  in  death  and 
funerals,  attention  is  directed  to  grave  clothes,  the  coffin  and  its 
trimmings,  flowers,  perhaps  incense,  chants,  solemn  religious  cere- 
monials, feasts  before  and  after,  wakes,  vigils,  ending  in  a  formal 
commitment  of  the  body  to  the  natural  forces  of  disintegration. 
Of  the  bride  and  groom,  as  of  the  dead,  we  speak  only  good,  and 
we  would  almost  as  soon  speak  ill  of  one  lover  to  another  as  of  the 
dead  to  surviving  friends  and  mourners.  As  death  of  one  mate 
often  revives  love  where  it  had  begun  to  languish  so  separation  may 
fan  the  flame  of  affection  and  make  for  idealization.  Death 
beautifies  and  perhaps  beatifies,  and  also  awakens  the  conscience  of 
the  survivor  at  the  memory  of  real  or  fancied  mistreatment. 

(4)  "  One  of  the  chief  causes  that  first  suggested  and  then  made 
man  cling  with  such  persistence  to  the  belief  in  souls  was  the  far 
greater  difficulty  in  grasping  death  as  annihilation.  The  passing 
of  the  body  cannot  mean  the  end  of  all.  Something  must  survive, 
for  the  mind  like  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  hence  we  have  to 
postulate  something  in  place  of  the  vanished  body.  The  dead  thus 
are  not  quite  dead  and  from  this  faint  suggestion  slowly  evolved 
the  primitive  ghost  cults  and  finally  fully  panoplied  heavens  and 
hells,  with  the  conception  that  the  body  was  a  mere  husk  or  shell 
which,  when  it  was  sloughed  off,  liberated  a  far  more  glorious  and 
enduring  soul.  Thus  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  arose 
partly  as  a  compensation  which  man's  artistic  nature  evolved  to 
make  up  for  the  realization  of  the  mortality  of  the  body.  It  was 
a  consolation-prize,  precious  because  it  atoned  for  the  supremest  of 
all  calamities.  So  love,  at  first  purely  animal  and  selfish,  slowly 
came  to  realize  that  it  was  not  a  finality  but  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  offspring.  Love  that  is  only  physical  and  personal  satis- 
faction means  for  fallen  man  the  gradual  extinction  of  his  stirp, 
while  eugenics,  which  is  a  new  religion  of  life,  regards  chiefly  the 
immortality  of  the  germ  plasm.  It  compensates  for  a  love  that  is 
only  scortatory,  supplying  another  object  than  the  mate,  viz.,  the 
child,  in  which  not  only  does  passion  find  a  vicariate  but  which 
gives  an  object  on  which  those  unmated  can  lavish  all  their  affec- 
tion. Especially  parents  live  on  in  their  well-begotten  and  well- 
bred  children,  and  when  senescence  has  sapped  the  roots  of  mere 
amorousness,  love  for  offspring  is  distinctly  reinforced,  as  we  often 
see  in  the  assiduity  and  indulgence  of  grandparents,  which  so  exceed 
that  of  parents.    Thus  love  provides  for  itself  in  the  aged  and  in 
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the  unwed  a  normative  surrogate  for  posterity.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  most  prolific  races  and  social  classes  in  the  Occident 
are  those  that  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul,  and 
conversely  that  the  least  so  are  those  that  doubt  it.  If  this  be  true, 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  mechanism  of  this  correlation,  but  the  fact, 
if  it  be  such,  is  of  the  utmost  psychogenetic  as  well  as  pragmatic 
importance. 

(5)  "Another  great  product  of  the  fear  of  death  and  its  agent, 
disease,  is  medicene  and  hygiene,  to  say  nothing  of  all  forms  of 
life  and  health  insurance,  etc.  Man's  deepest  impulse  is  to  live  as 
long,  intensively  and  richly  as  possible,  that  is,  to  attain  macro- 
biotism.  Everything  that  checks  this  maximum  is  lethal,  for  both 
life  and  death  are  of  all  degrees,  death  being  only  the  zero  on  the 
life  scale.  Fear  is  not  merely  the  will  to  be  immortal  as  Stekel5 
defines  it,  but  the  will  to  live  out  completely  all  that  is  in  us.  We 
realize  every  possibility  and  expand  every  dimension  of  our  nature. 
We  long  to  be  just  as  well,  strong,  happy  and  vital  as  possible,  and 
strive  against  everything  that  impedes  this  wish  or  will,  while  we 
imprecate  even  our  parents  if  through  their  fault  we  are  born  short 
or  handicapped  with  disease.  We  love  life  supremely  and  cannot 
have  too  much  of  it,  and  foods,  drugs  and  regimen,  are  precious 
just  so  far  as  they  minister  to  this  end,  while  we  dread  all  that  inter- 
feres with  it.  This  lust  for  extreme  individuation,  however,  has  at 
once  its  consummation  and  its  reversal  in  love.  It  is  at  once  the 
acme  of  self-affirmation  and  of  self-renunciation,  for  it  is  no  less 
kenotic  or  self-emptying,  since  subordination  also  begins  in  love, 
which  must  serve.  Just  as  what  we  know  as  anger  consists  of  only 
partial  and  almost  erratic  outcrops  of  the  generic  aggressiveness  of 
man  by  which  he  has  conquered  nature  and  his  enemies,  and  has 
explored,  investigated,  and  accomplished  all  his  active  achievements 
in  the  world,  so  what  we  see  as  fears  and  phobias  are  only  the 
remnants  and  almost  random  residua  of  man's  passivity  and 
plasticity,  which  have  from  the  beginning  made  him  receptive  and 
docile,  which  have  culminated  in  the  development  of  memory  and 
science,  and  which  began  in  adjustments  to  the  ways  of  nature  and 
of  the  social  environment.  This  change  is  one  of  the  most  preg- 
nant of  all  the  insights  of  genetic  psychology,  and  shows  us  how 
knowledge  is  itself  so  largely  a  product  of  fears  (which  culminate 
in  the  fear  of  death)  and  their  correlate,  the  love  of  life.  Each  of 
them  has  innumerable  degrees  and  of  these  art  and  religion,  no  less 

5  Nervose  Angstzustande,  zweite  Aufgabe,  1912. 
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than  hygiene  and  science,  are  the  results,  for  all  of  them  are  but 
progressive  realizations  of  the  ever  more  patent  possibilities  of 
human  nature  with  all  its  still  slumbering  and  yet  to  be  evolved 
latencies." 

This  is  not  yet  the  place  to  go  more  fully  into  those  mechanisms 
which  Freud  has  termed  hypochondriacal  anxiety,  social  anxiety 
and  religious  anxiety,  sense  of  shame,  etc.,  nor  to  show  how  they 
are  pragmatic  hypotheses  to  explain  how  the  sense  of  individuality, 
ego-consciousness,  is  moulded — nor  how  the  great  work  of  repress- 
ing the  infantile  partial  libido  trends  into  the  unconscious  is  ac- 
complished.   Part  of  this  has  been  taken  up  (see  p.  196  1.  c). 

The  infantile  mind  has  little  comprehension  of  death.  Hall6  has 
compressed  the  psychoanalytic  results  when  he  writes  "The  psy- 
chology of  death  has  very  much  in  common  with  that  of  love,  espe- 
cially from  the  new  genetic  and  psychoanalytic  viewpoint.  Each 
has  an  unenvisagable  fact  at  its  core  as  a  point  of  departure,  the 
one  a  putrefying  corpse,  the  sight  of  which  started  Buddha  on  his 
career,  the  other  the  sex  act ;  the  one  the  most  horrid,  the  other  the 
most  ecstatic  of  all  human  experiences.  The  inutterable  psychalgia 
of  the  one  and  the  shame  and  modesty  that  veil  the  other  have  in 
both  cases  made  and  used  the  same  mechanisms,  such  as  fetishisms, 
diversion,  repression,  over-determination,  sublimination,  etc.,  and 
by  their  action  from  each  of  these  cores  have  evolved  the  most 
manifold  and  elaborated  superstructures  that  have  played  a  tre- 
mendous role  in  human  culture.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  fears 
and  phobias  are  at  bottom  fears  of  death  or  of  the  abatement  or 
arrest  of  vitality,  and  also  a  sense  in  which  all  desires  and  wishes 
are  for  the  gratification  of  love.  The  one  is  the  great  negation, 
and  the  other  the  supreme  affirmation  of  the  will  to  live.  Orienta- 
tion toward  these  two  poles  of  experience  is  not  innate  in  the  sense 
of  being  finished  and  operative  at  first  but  is  quite  gradually  ac- 
quired. The  real  meaning  of  death  is  not  understood  until  puberty 
but  both  death  and  love  show  fragmentary  and  generally  at  first 
automatic  outcrops  from  early  infancy  on.  Freudians  have  shown 
how  love  has  its  artistic  expressions  in  the  forms  of  infantile  re- 
flexes, almost  from  the  first,  and  we  will  first  attempt  to  point  out 
how  far  analogous  prerepresentations  occur  in  children  with  respect 
to  death.  Fear  of  death  is  only  the  obverse  of  the  love  for  life 
and  together  they  constitute  the  struggle  to  survive. 

"The  development  of  the  fear  of  death  or  thanatophobia  in 

6  Loc.  cit. 
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children  is  a  striking  case  of  recapitulation.  The  infant,  like  the 
animal,  neither  knows  nor  dreads  death.  The  death-feigning  in- 
stinct in  animals  is  only  catalepsy,  and  the  horror  of  blood  that 
some  herbivora  feel  is  not  related  to  death.  From  Scott's  226  cases 
and  Hall's  own  299  returns  to  questionnaires,  it  appears  that  the 
first  impression  of  death  often  comes  from  a  sensation  of  coldness 
in  touching  the  face  or  hands  of  the  corpse  of  a  relative,  and  the 
reaction  is  a  nervous  start  at  the  contrast  with  the  warmth  which 
cuddling  and  hugging  were  wont  to  bring.  The  child's  exquisite 
temperature  sense  feels  a  chill  where  it  formerly  found  heat.  Then 
comes  the  immobility  of  face  and  body,  where  it  used  to  find  prompt 
movements  of  response.  There  is  no  answering  kiss,  hug,  pat  or 
smile.  In  this  respect  sleep  seems  strange  but  its  brother,  death,  is 
still  more  strange.  Often  the  half-opened  eyes  are  noticed  with 
awe.  The  pallor,  shroud,  and  especially  coffin  are  often  focused 
on  fetishistically,  the  latter  being  a  strange  bed.  The  friends  are 
silent  and  tearful,  and  the  infant  who  has  been  permitted  such 
scenes  often  turns  away,  perhaps  almost  convulsively,  to  whomever 
holds  it,  as  if  in  fright.  The  crying,  however,  seems  more  reflex 
than  ideational.  Older  children  of  from  two  to  five  also  are  very 
prone  to  fixate  the  accessories  of  death,  often  remembering  the 
corpse  but  nothing  else  of  a  dead  member  of  their  family.  But 
our  data  suggest  that  funerals  and  burials  are  even  more  vividly  and 
often  remembered.  Sometimes  these  scenes  are  the  very  earliest 
recollections  of  adults.  The  memory-pictures  of  these  happenings 
may  be  preserved  while  their  meaning  and  their  mood  have  com- 
pletely vanished,  and  but  for  the  testimony  of  their  elders  children 
would  not  recall  later  who  was  the  center  of  it  all.  Henceforth 
the  dead  is  simply  an  absentee,  and  curious  questions  are  asked  as  to 
where  the  departed  has  gone,  when  will  he  return,  why  cannot  the 
child  go  to  or  with  him.  The  infantile  mind  often  makes  strange 
mixtures  of  its  own  naive  constructions  and  adult  answers.  The 
distinction  between  psyche  and  soma,  of  which  death  is  often  the 
first  teacher,  is  hard  for  the  realistic  mind  of  children  to  make. 
Told  that  Papa  or  Mamma  sleep  or  rest  in  the  ground,  they  ask  why 
there,  where  it  is  so  cold  and  dark,  why  they  do  not  wake,  what 
they  eat,  and  who  feeds  them,  impulsions  that  primitive  burial  cus- 
toms often  elaborately  answer  by  preparing  bodies  for  re-animation, 
leaving  food,  and  utensils,  with  the  corpse,  etc.  When  told  of 
Heaven  above  children  have  strange  crass  fancies,  perhaps  that  the 
body  is  shot  up  to  Heaven,  the  grave  dug  open  by  angels,  or  the 
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body  passed  down  through  the  earth  and  then  around  up ;  the  body 
generally  gets  out  of  the  grave  and  goes  up  to  Heaven  by  night, 
etc.  As  the  idea  of  soul  begins  to  be  grasped,  it  is  conceived  as  a 
tenuous  replica  of  the  body  hovering  about,  sometimes  seen,  though 
rarely  felt.  It  may  be  talked  to  or  fancied  as  present  though  un- 
seen. Children's  dreams  of  the  dead  are  vivid  but  rarely  dreadful. 
In  general  the  chilld  thinks  little  or  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead, 
and  the  processes  of  idealization,  aided  by  relatives,  may  almost 
reach  the  pitch  of  canonization.  The  memory  of  a  dead  parent 
barely  recalled  may  become  a  power  shaping  the  entire  subsequent 
life  of  sentiment,  as  if  all  the  instincts  of  ancestor  worship  could 
focus  on  an  individual  parent.  Some  adults  maintain  quiet  sacred 
hours  of  ideal  communion  in  thought  with  their  departed  loved 
ones,  and  their  yearnings  make  a  favorable  soil  for  the  ghost  cult 
of  spiritism.  This  component  of  our  very  complex  attitude  to  dead 
friends  is  also  the  stratum  which  crops  out  in  the  holy  communion 
sacrament  of  the  ghost-dances  of  our  American  Indians,  in  which 
the  souls  of  all  the  great  dead  of  the  tribe  are  supposed  to  come 
back  and  commune  with  their  living  descendants.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  dead  are  loved  does  death  work  its  charm  of  sublima- 
tion and  idealization,  and  just  as  a  child  of  either  sex  has  loved  the 
parent  of  the  other  sex,  will  he  or  she  idealize  a  chosen  mate 
snatched  away  by  death.  Thus,  too,  one  factor  in  the  belief  in 
immortality  is  love,  that  must  conserve  its  object  though  deceased, 
this  factor  being  quite  distinct  from  the  transcendental  selfishness 
that  would  conserve  one's  own  ego. 

"On  the  other  hand,  young  children  often  seem  rather  to  rejoice 
at  than  to  fear  death.  The  excitement  of  all  its  ceremonies  is 
intensely  impressive  and  new.  Some  children  naively  express  the 
wish,  after  a  funeral  is  over,  that  someone  else  would  die.  They 
play  funeral,  striving  with  each  other  who  should  assume  the  central 
role  of  the  corpse,  which  they  feign  well.  One  four-year  old  tried 
to  kill  a  younger  mate  and  several  abnormal  children  have  actually 
done  so,  in  order  to  enjoy  again  the  excitement  of  the  death, 
funeral  and  burial.  A  sweet  young  girl  was  found  dancing  on  the 
grave  of  her  baby  sister,  chanting,  "  I  am  so  glad  she  is  dead  and  I 
am  alive,"  suggesting,  not  the  ancient  days  of  famine  when  every 
death  left  more  food  for  those  who  survived,  so  much  as  jealousy 
at  the  diversion  of  parental  attention  and  care  to  the  younger  child. 
Neurotic  children  often  play  with  unusual  abandon,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate for  the  depression,  when  they  have  just  left  the  room  where 
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parents,  brothers  or  sisters  have  breathed  their  last.  Small  boys 
who  lose  their  fathers  say,  "  Now  I  will  milk,  cut  wood,  bring  up 
coal"  and  sometimes  they  put  on  the  father's  hat  or  shoes,  and  in 
many  ways  assume  his  role,  while  little  girls  whose  mothers  die 
become  more  tender  to  their  fathers  and  the  other  children,  feeling 
themselves  in  some  degree  the  surrogate  of  the  mother.  Just  as 
children  of  tender  age  far  more  often  fear  the  death  of  others  they 
love  than  they  do  their  own,  so  they  vastly  more  often  wish  the 
death  of  others  they  hate  than  they  feel  any  suicidal  impulses.  The 
death-wish,  once  fully  felt  and  realized  in  consciousness  may,  in 
neuropathic  children,  set  up  a  prolonged  and  morbid  corrective 
process  to  strangle  it,  and  psychoanalysis  has  given  us  many  cases 
where  over-tenderness  to  a  parent  or  relative,  so  insistent  as  to 
become  troublesome,  was  motivated  by  the  impulse  to  atone  for  a 
vivid  wish  of  death,  which  the  child  may  have  made  toward  the 
object  of  anger.  Only  relatively  late  is  the  death-wish  generally 
directed  towards  enemies  and  the  ambivalent  life-wish  reserved  for 
friends.  Even  in  the  most  highly  evolved  emotional  lives  this  is 
only  a  question  of  preponderance,  for  if  our  analysis  is  not  mis- 
taken, there  never  was  a  death,  even  of  a  lover,  that  did  not  bring 
some  joy  to  the  survivor,  swallowed  up  though  this  component  be 
in  grief.  Were  this  not  so,  comforters  and  consolations  would  be 
no  resources.  We  strive  to  think  our  dear  ones  are  happier  and 
more  at  peace,  console  ourselves  first  with  precious  memories,  and 
then  ascribe  superior  powers  of  transcendental  enjoyment  to  the 
dead.  Conversely,  no  savage  ever  killed  the  bitterest  foe  of  his 
tribe  without  elements  of  pity  and  efforts  to  atone  to  the  soul  of  the 
victim  or  his  friends  by  saying  propitiatory  words  or  performing 
placatory  rites.  Even  Hell  and  devils  never  kill  the  soul  and  there 
are  spots  and  spells  of  remission  of  torment  so  that  surcease  and 
nepenthe  are  not  unknown  even  in  the  inferno. 

"  When  children  are  realizing  at  the  most  rapid  rate  what  adult- 
hood means,  they  often  have  very  serious  struggles  with  a  more  or 
less  intermittent  but  at  times  overpowering  sense  of  their  own 
Minderwertigkeit,  insufficiency,  or  incompleteness,  in  the  sense  of 
Janet  and  Adler.  Tolstoi  has  given  us  a  vivid  characterization  of 
this  impulse  in  a  record  of  his  own  boyhood.  His  tutor  flogged 
him,  and  he  reacted  as  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  "  get  even  " 
by  not  merely  the  thought  of  suicide  but  the  vivid  imagination,  well 
set  in  scene,  of  himself  dead  and  his  father  dragging  the  terrified 
tutor  before  the  beautiful  corpse,  and  accusing  him  of  having  been 
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his  murderer,  while  the  friends  around  bemoaned  him  as  so  brilliant 
yet  so  tragically  driven  to  death." 

We  are  getting  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  what  transference 
means  as  a  very  strong  unconscious  libido  flow  to  afford  to  the  indi- 
vidual a  sense  of  security;  to  drive  away  any  fear  that  is  related 
to  death  (impotency  in  the  large  sense). 

We  shall  come  to  see  that  transference  starts  very  deep  in  the 
unconscious.  It  grips  from  the  most  primitive  libido  foundations, 
but  I  think  it  worth  while  as  a  practical  issue  to  follow  it  at  a  more 
superficial  stage ;  i.  e.,  a  stage  to  which  it  evolves  after  the  infantile 
period.  If  the  mode  of  expression  of  the  libido  of  the  individual  at 
this  stage  is  grasped  we  can  later  push  it  further  back. 

Adler7  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  phase  of  the  problem. 
No  complete  presentation  of  his  views  is  as  yet  available  in  English, 
hence  a  very  brief  summary  may  be  considered  worth  while  as  bear- 
ing on  the  general  problem  of  psychoanalysis  and  on  the  compre- 
hension of  transference.  I  myself  found  that  certain  features  of  the 
transference  and  resistance  of  patients'  dreams  were  incompre- 
hensible until  Adler's  views  were  better  known  to  me. 

Adler  was  dissatisfied,  as  many  others  have  been,  with  the  cur- 
rent conceptions  of  disease  of  all  kinds.  They  were  beautifully 
descriptive  but  not  at  all  genetic.  He  was  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  benumbed  and  thwarted  conceptions  of  disease  and  to  be  able 
to  observe  human  pathology  in  the  making. 

The  reading  of  any  work  on  pathology,  so  far  as  the  etiology  of 
disease  is  concerned  consists  of  a  short  collection  of  truisms.  Such 
terms  as  chill,  predisposition,  poisons,  infections,  disturbance  of 
circulation,  appear  and  reappear.  Nowhere  is  there  any  real  com- 
prehension of  these  causal  factors  themselves.  Nowhere  does  any 
pathology  say,  why  for  instance,  in  scarlet  fever,  this  patient  or 
that  has  implications  of  the  middle  ear  or  of  the  kidneys.  Why  do 
certain  things  evolve  in  certain  organs  and  not  in  others.  Adler 
casts  himself  loose  from  the  ordinary  static  positions  and  en- 
deavors, by  a  study  of  a  number  of  cases  with  defective  urinary 
apparatus,  to  show  that  in  the  first  place  there  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  evolve  to  a  higher  form  and  each  one  does 
it  by  some  supreme  effort  to  psychically  compensate  for  the  organic 
inferiority.  He  thus  gets  at  a  genetic  view  of  human  evolution 
through  its  phylogenetically  inferior  organs.    So  he  regards  con- 

7  Adler,  Studie  iiber  die  Minderwertigkeit  der  Organen,  1907.  Nervose 
Charactere,  1913. 
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stitutional  organic  anomalies  at  the  basis  of  most  diseases.  This 
inferiority  is  registered  in  the  unconscious  and  evolves  to  a  feeling 
of  psychical  inferiority.  Incidentally  I  take  it  that  Southard  in  his 
extensive  series  of  studies  on  human  brains  is  endeavoring  to  show 
that  such  organ-system  inferiority  may  actually  be  registered  in 
brain  structure  as  determined  by  macroscopical  and  microscopical 
methods.    He  thus  is  approaching  the  problem  from  another  angle. 

This  unconscious  psychical  inferiority  gives  rise  to  unconscious 
compensatory  phenomena.  These  are  character  traits — so  often 
explained  on  a  conscious  basis,  but  which  are  vast  constellations  and 
in  need  of  individual  analysis.  Yet  they  have  been  of  sufficient 
symbolic  value  to  have  caused  that  immortal  line  "  O  wad  some 
power,  the  gift  to  gie  us,"  etc.,  to  have  found  universal  credence. 

This  work  of  compensation,  as  Adler  outlines  it,  is  well  sum- 
marized by  Hall.8  "  Every  subnormal  [minderwertige]  organ  is  more 
plastic  and  adaptable  than  normal  organs  or  functions.  Under  the 
stimulus  and  protection  of  the  central  nervous  system  when  it  has 
taken  the  helm  they  may  become  not  only  the  more  variable  in  other 
ways  but  may  even  become  supernormal.  What  is  more  important, 
they  may  be  compensated  by  other  organs  or  functions  with  which 
they  are  correlated.  Moreover  superstructures  are  built  which 
vicariate  for  them,  supplementing  their  deficiencies.  Thus  recalling 
that  man  is  a  congeries  of  many  organs  in  various  stages  of  evolu- 
tion and  decline,  the  nervous  system  when  it  comes  to  power  estab- 
lishes a  set  of  interrelations  between  those  that  are  essential  under 
the  will  to  live.  Leaving  some  to  decline  and  powerfully  stimulat- 
ing others  to  unfold  and  develop,  by  keeping  them  sufficiently  but 
not  too  much  in  exercise,  it  reinforces  both  atrophy  and  hyper- 
trophy. In  the  effort  of  the  psyche  to  foster  the  important  organs 
and  functions  which  it  selects  for  its  special  care,  organic  defect 
may  be  compensated  by  excess  of  nervous  activity.  Indeed,  most 
compensations  are  in  the  psychic  though  not  necessarily  in  the  con- 
scious field.  No  one  is  perfect,  and  hence  compensation  is  neces- 
sary for  all.  It  makes  for,  if  indeed  it  does  not  make,  conscious- 
ness itself.  Those  organs  and  functions  which  the  psyche  cannot 
directly  or  indirectly  control  decay  or  become  stigmata.  Where  the 
brain  fails  to  establish  a  compensatory  system  we  have  all  the  hosts 
of  neuroses  and  psychoses.  The  existence  of  sub-  or  abnormal 
organs  or  functions  always  brings  Janet's  sense  of  incompleteness 
or  insufficiency,  and  this  arouses  a  countervailing  impulsion  to  be 
s  Hall,  1.  c. 
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complete  and  efficient  which  those  to  whom  nature  gave  lives  of 
balanced  harmony  do  not  feel.  The  ideal  goal  is  always  to  be  a 
whole  man  or  woman  in  mind  or  body,  and  this  may  crop  out  in 
the  childish  wishes  that  are  sometimes  fulfilled  in  dreams,  in  the 
ambition  of  the  boy  who  aches  to  be  a  man,  and  in  general  in  the 
desire  to  overcome  all  defects  and  to  evolve  a  full-rounded  mature, 
powerful  and  well-balanced  personality.  To  illustrate,  each  bi- 
lateral organ  compensates  for  defect  in  the  other,  one  sense  for 
another  like  touch  for  sight  in  the  blind.  Mozart  had  an  imperfectly 
developed  ear ;  Beethoven  had  otosclerosis ;  Demosthenes  stammered 
and,  as  if  mythology  had  recognized  this  law,  many  of  the  ancient 
gods  were  defective.  Odin  had  but  one  eye;  Tyr,  one  hand; 
Vulcan  was  lame;  Vidar  dumb.  So,  too,  the  ugly  Socrates  made 
himself  a  beautiful  soul.  A  man  with  a  weak  digestion  becomes  a 
dietetic  expert  in  battling  with  fate.  Little  men  walk  straight ;  tall 
men  stoop.  Handsome  men  are  superficial.  A  subnormal  eye  in- 
tensifies the  visual  psyche.  In  the  effort  to  control  enuresis  due 
to  renal  insufficiency  over  compensation  may  predispose  to  even 
dreams  of  water.  Sex  weakness  is  supplemented  by  fancies  of 
superpotence.  Many  diseases  have  compensating  forms  with  which 
they  alternate  or  for  which  they  vicariate  and  the  very  principle  of 
immunization  is  involved.  Weak  parts  and  functions  draw  atten- 
tion and  are  invigorated  thereby.  Fear  of  an  object  excites  interest 
in  it  and  this  brings  the  knowledge  that  casts  out  fear.  Very  much 
of  the  total  energy  of  all  of  us  and  still  more  of  that  of  neurotics 
and  psychotics  is  spent  in  developing  and  using  devices  of  conceal- 
ment [Deckphenomene]  of  diseases  and  defects.  Thus  often  the 
higher  protective  and  defensive  mechanisms  come  to  do  the  work 
of  the  subnormal  function  even  better  than  it  would  do  it.  Con- 
versely compensation  has  its  limits  and  when  it  breaks  down  we 
have  anxiety,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  fears  and  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  psychiatry,  the  degree  of  which  is  inversely  as  the  ability 
to  realize  the  life-wish  of  self-maximization.  It  involves  a  sense  of 
inferiority,  inadequacy  and  greater  tension.  The  goal  may  be  the 
humble  one  of  self-support,  normality,  merely  absence  of  actual 
pain,  or  deformity,  but  the  prospect  of  failure  to  attain  it  brings  a 
distress  probably  equalled  by  no  other  form  of  suffering  and  every 
fear  is  a  special  form  or  degree  of  it.  If  the  good,  strong,  healthy, 
higher  components  can  neither  improve  nor  atone  for  the  bad,  weak, 
low  or  morbid  elements,  anxiety,  conscious  or  unconscious,  super- 
venes, values  lose  their  worth,  we  tend  to  take  refuge  from  reality 
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in  fancies,  and  innate  momenta  are  arrested  and  we  suffer  we  know 
not  what,  perhaps  fear  itself." 

All  this  and  more  is  going  on  in  the  unconscious.  The  patient 
with  a  neurosis  is  searching  for  a  sense  of  security — "  Sicherung " 
as  Adler  terms  it.  Here  is  where  the  CEdipus  formula  comes  in. 
They  find  it  in  the  parental  images — in  the  unconscious.  Hence 
they  seek  in  the  physician  the  same  parental  image  in  order  to  get 
the  sense  of  security.  It  is  much  disguised,  it  is  true,  but  neverthe- 
less there.  It  is  an  unconscious  attachment  (positive  transference), 
or  denial  (negative  transference),  with  many  currents  and  counter- 
currents. 

Dynamically  this  transference  is  at  the  basis  of  all  psychotherapy 
— and  much  pharmacotherapy.  As  Osier  put  it  for  the  latter 
"  Without  faith  in  our  pills  they  would  avail  the  patient  little,  apart 
from  the  bare  half  dozen  known  specifics." 

The  first  fundamental  studies  of  transference  were  given  us  by 
Freud9  and  by  Ferenczi.10 

Freud  here  discusses  how  the  use  of  the  dream  can  help  the 
analyst  to  watch  the  transference,  the  barometer  of  the  patient's 
unconscious  hopes  and  discouragements,  his  desire  to  get  security, 
his  disapproval  if  he  thinks  he  fails. 

The  first  dream  of  the  patient  is  extremely  important.  As 
Freud  says  if  this  is  neglected  one  may  have  to  retrace  one's  steps 
very  definitely  in  order  to  catch  up  the  patient's  interest. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  following  dream  was  that  of  a  young  woman 
of  thirty-two  who  was  suffering  from  a  mild  depression,  a  sense  of 
unworthiness  and  of  failure.  "I  was  in  a  room  and  on  a  balcony 
to  my  left  was  a  man  dressed  in  a  Roman  toga,  talking  Chinese, 
and  preaching  a  Hebrew  religion."  The  ideas  which  free  associa- 
tion brought  out  of  this  dream  were  very  diverse  but  from  them  I 
learned,  for  myself  at  any  rate,  that  the  patient  did  not  understand 
what  I  was  talking  about,  that  her  unconscious  was  commenting  on 
the  choice  of  my  words  and  of  my  ideas.  She  had  learned  a  little 
concerning  the  nationality  of  Freud  and  it  was,  as  I  evidently  set 
forth  too  much  in  explanation,  Chinese  to  her.  The  analysis  of  my 
own  resistances  taught  me  to  come  down  from  the  balcony  and  try 
to  understand  her  better. 

Another  first  dream  is  related  by  a  woman  of  forty.    This  dream 

9Zur  Dynamik  der  Uebertragung,  Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse,  Vol. 
II,  p.  167. 

10  Introjektion  und  Uebertragung,  Jahrbuch  I,  1913. 
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took  place  after  the  second  interview.  The  patient  had  stated  that 
she  never  dreamed  and  she  laughingly  said  "  Well,  I  did  dream,  but 
I  only  recall  a  fragment  of  it."  "  Apparently  I  was  on  a  golf  course 
and  Dr.  X.  was  hit  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  a  golf  ball."  Her 
first  association  saying  in  answer  to  my  question,  Did  the  dream 
convey  any  idea  to  you?  was  that  it  meant  nothing,  but  Dr.  X.  her 
brother-in-law,  married  to  a  younger  sister,  was  one  of  those  new 
golfers  that  always  wanted  to  get  ahead  so  fast  and  did  not  wait 
until  the  players  had  all  driven. 

From  this  I  learned  very  quickly  that  among  other  things  she 
gave  me  a  sharp  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  going  so  fast.  The  re- 
sistance was  analyzed  on  the  spot,  and  matters  went  along  slower 
but  more  securely. 

(To  be  continued) 
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FRAZER'S  GOLDEN  BOUGH1 

A  Critical  Review  and  Comparison.   A  Study  of  Man's  Evo- 
lution with  Special  Reference  to  His  Grasp  of  the 
Reality  Principle  and  the  Resulting  Formation 
of  an  Unconscious  Racial  Heritage 

By  Louise  Brink,  A.B. 

This  review  of  The  Golden  Bough  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  and  the  writer  would  acknowledge 
her  indebtedness  to  him  for  invaluable  hints  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  that  should  underlie  this  comparative  study  to  give  it 
value  in  the  psychoanalytic  field.  The  elaboration  of  the  various 
complexes  and  phantasy  groups  in  their  individual  and  racial  mani- 
festations is  the  result  of  detailed  discussion  of  these  with  him 
but  the  explanations  arising  from  the  striking  analogies  discovered 
receive  abundant  confirmation  in  the  writer's  own  conviction  of  the 
common  origin  and  determination  of  individual  and  racial  psychic 
phenomena. 

Psychoanalysis  concerns  itself  with  the  struggle  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  adaptation  to  the  real  world  and  the  conflict  which 
here  arises  between  the  pleasure  and  the  reality  principles.  In 
order  to  comprehend  this  with  an  appreciative  and  constructive 

1  The  Golden  Bough,  A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London. 

Part     I.  The  Magic  Art  and  the  Evolution  of  Kings.    Two  volumes. 
20s.  net. 

Part    II.  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul.    One  volume,    ios.  net. 

Part  III.  The  Dying  God.    One  volume,    ios.  net. 

Part  IV.  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris.    Two  volumes.    20s.  net. 

Part    V.  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild.    Two  volumes.   20s.  net. 

Part  VI.  The  Scapegoat.    One  volume,    ios.  net. 

Part VII.  Balder  the  Beautiful:  The  Fire-Festivals  of  Europe  and  the 

Doctrine  of  the  External  Soul.    Two  volumes.    20s.  net. 
Vol.  XII.  Bibliography  and  General  Index.   20s.  net. 
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understanding  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  racial  attempts  at 
adjustment  of  these  two  conflicting  principles  and  the  racial  grasp 
of  the  reality  pressing  upon  mankind  and  modifying  his  thought 
and  behavior.  Keenly  alive  to  the  truth  of  the  recapitulation 
theory,  the  condensation  in  the  individual  of  the  history  of  the 
race,  psychoanalysts  turn  with  profoundest  interest  to  the  record 
of  these  early  attempts  of  mankind,  the  earliest  grappling  with 
primal  instincts  and  sublimation  of  these  in  ways  that  shall  be 
preservative  to  the  individual  and  advantageous  to  the  race. 

Whether  in  the  understanding  of  mental  disease  or  for  the  still 
broader  knowledge  of  all  human  psychology,  which  must  underlie 
the  former,  a  world-wide  study  of  such  slow,  experimental  racial 
evolution  becomes  of  inestimable  value.  It  becomes  in  the  psychical 
world  a  work  on  comparative  psychic  structure  and  function 
analogous  to  the  broad  comparative  studies  in  biological  fields,  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  particularly  in  embryology. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  growth  of  psychoanalysis  just  such 
a  work  has  been  in  preparation.  The  Golden  Bough,  A  Study  in 
Magic  and  Religion,  presents  just  this  world-extensive,  fruitful 
source  of  comparison.  It  is  a  profoundly  thoughtful,  detailed 
investigation  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  primitive  peoples  or 
peoples  in  the  early  centuries  of  civilization,  customs  and  beliefs 
that  exist  to-day  in  attenuated  form  in  superstition,  quaint  cere- 
monial and  often  apparently  meaningless  pastimes.  That  these  are 
rooted  in  the  primal  instincts  and  exist  as  the  early  sublimation  of 
tremendous  forces  is  attested  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  still 
obtain  in  modern  civilized  countries,  underlying  indeed  the  very 
noblest  developments  of  civilization. 

The  material  comprised  in  the  volumes  of  The  Golden  Bough 
is  compiled  from  a  most  extensive  range  of  authorities  who  have 
studied  the  races  at  first-hand,  and  from  all  available  records  of 
the  past,  of  both  of  which  the  author  has  a  very  wide  command, 
and  from  his  own  careful  observation  of  popular  customs.  The 
abundance  of  fact  is  offered  in  support  of  the  author's  chosen 
theme  for  the  work,  but  the  hypothesis  embodied  in  the  theme 
together  with  the  few  theories  advanced  from  time  to  time  are 
offered  tentatively  awaiting  further  confirmation  or  overthrow  and 
substitution  by  better  established  ones  as  knowledge  of  the  past  in- 
creases. For  Dr.  Frazer  is  aware  that  we  stand  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  study. 

A  characteristic  modesty,  in  fact,  throws  a  personal  charm  over 
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the  whole  work  but  the  reader  feels  that  it  is  not  alone  a  grace  of 
the  author  but  in  part  at  least  a  modesty  and  humility  of  mind 
begotten  of  the  abundance  and  variety  of  material  encountered, 
the  intensity  of  vital  meaning  revealed  in  these,  superficially  con- 
sidered, trivialities  and  absurdities,  and  a  recognition  which  the 
author  impresses  upon  his  readers  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
primitive  man,  however  unconsciously,  has  set  to  his  inescapable 
task  of  grappling  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  forces  within 
himself.  Whether  the  endeavor  and  the  conflict  resolve  themselves 
into  comedy  or  crudest  tragedy,  the  smile  dies  away,  even  the 
horror  gives  place  to  sympathetic  understanding  as  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  reality  underlying  it  all.  With  the  author 
we  feel  we  stand  on  holy  ground ;  we  recognize  not  alone  our  own 
individual  struggle  but  become  aware  of  our  debt  to  the  race  that 
has  preceded  us  and  wrought  through  these  things  the  foundations 
on  which  we  are  still  building. 

The  name  selected  for  the  complete  work  refers  to  the  theme 
which  Dr.  Frazer  has  chosen  upon  which  to  hang  his  facts  and 
which  presents  most  important  elements  in  psychical  development. 
The  Golden  Bough,  probably  the  mistletoe,  the  magic  wand  that 
Virgil  bore  to  the  gate  of  the  nether  world,  grew  on  the  sacred  oak 
at  the  ancient  Arician  grove  in  the  Italian  vale  of  Nemi  and  denoted 
that  divine  life  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  the  sacred  fire,  life- 
principle,  the  plucking  of  which  signified  and  indeed  decided  the 
death  of  the  divine  priest  of  the  grove.  This  conjectured  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  Golden  Bough  Dr.  Frazer  traces  through 
antiquity  and  among  lower  races  now  existent  as  well  as  in  relics  of 
the  past  surviving  in  folklore  and  customs  of  advanced  nations  of 
modern  times,  examining  all  the  evidence  that  throws  light  on  his 
theory  and  obtaining  in  the  study  an  ever  wider  understanding  and 
deeper  insight  into  the  early  philosophy  of  mankind  and  its  prag- 
matic worth. 

The  first  part  of  the  Golden  Bough,  The  Magic  Art  and  the 
Evolution  of  Kings,  introduces  us  to  the  principles  of  magic  and 
its  important  place  in  the  thought  and  action  of  man.  Magic 
reveals  itself  as  the  result  of  a  spurious  philosophy  of  life  and 
hence  has  led  the  race  far  astray  from  the  path  of  reality.  Yet 
while  it  has  thus  made  the  upward  way  longer  and  harder  it  has 
contributed  vastly  to  the  means  of  sublimation  and  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  slow  accretions  and  developments  of  the  race.  This 
mutual  operation  of  good  and  ill  is  like  that  we  see  in  the  defense 
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mechanisms  and  substitute  reactions  of  the  individual  psychic 
struggle,  serving  a  double  and  apparently  paradoxical  purpose. 

According  to  primitive  philosophy  still  universally  persistent 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  principles  of  contact  or  of  simi- 
larity man  can  control  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  and  exercise 
power  over  his  fellows.  This  may  be  called  homeopathic  or 
sympathetic  magic  on  the  one  hand  or  contagious  magic  on  the 
other.  Its  essence  lies  in  the  fact  that  everything,  like  man,  even 
every  part  of  his  body  is  endowed  with  a  mysterious  soul-stuff,  life- 
principle,  vital  substance.  Through  the  exercise  of  magic  certain 
unprincipled  or  merely  more  clever  men  than  the  rest  work  upon 
the  credulity  of  their  fellow  men,  even  as  a  rule  we  believe  upon 
their  own,  and  so  gradually  acquire  a  social  and  political  supremacy 
among  their  fellows.  By  this  means  gradual  stages  of  development, 
creating  first  the  magician,  have  evolved  the  priestly  king. 

Slowly  man  realizes,  after  all,  his  powerlessness  before  nature 
until  the  greater  minds  conceive  of  a  force  and  power  beyond  and 
a  notion  of  an  extraneous  deity  arises.  Magic  is  therefore  the 
precursor  of  religion  but  the  latter  never  frees  itself  entirely  from 
the  earlier  conception.  The  idea  of  a  remote  deity,  however,  has 
but  little  influence  upon  practical  life.  Man's  gods  must  dwell  in 
his  magicians,  his  chiefs,  the  human  representatives  who  exercise 
the  divine  functions  and  bear  also  the  burdens  of  divinity. 

Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  the  second  part  of  The  Golden 
Bough,  describes  many  of  these  burdens.  It  brings  before  us  the 
universally  prevalent  idea  which  is  the  forerunner  of  modern  holi- 
ness. These  representative  men,  especially,  are  hedged  in  by  end- 
less restrictions  and  limitations,  taboos  of  speech,  of  food,  those 
which  forbid  contact  with  air,  with  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  what 
not;  taboos  which  touch  on  every  hand  the  commonest  affairs  of 
life  showing  the,  as  yet,  undifferentiated  fear  of  a  mysterious  power 
in  men  and  things  as  the  source  of  the  idea  of  holiness,  a  compound 
of  sacredness  and  uncleanness. 

This  emphasizes  an  important  principle  of  magic  adhering 
through  ages  of  development  to  the  notion  of  deity.  Natural  life, 
whether  of  men  or  of  animals  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  upon 
which  man  subsists,  depends  by  homeopathic  magic  upon  the  life 
and  vitality  of  his  divinities.  This  is  the  more  reasonably  so  since 
these  divinities  are  conceived  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  endowed 
with  human  attributes.  Hence  in  order  to  perpetuate  life  on  earth, 
to  maintain  it  in  all  its  vigor  and  productiveness  man  must  devote 
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unmeasured  time  and  energy  not  primarily  to  propitiatory  worship 
of  his  deities  but  to  such  performances  as  shall  by  the  magic  of 
sympathy  and  contagion  renew  divine  life  and  prevent  its  decay. 
Two  volumes  devoted  to  the  myths  of  Attis,  Adonis  and  Osiris  set 
this  forth  in  detail  through  the  presentation  of  the  worship  of  these 
gods  in  the  ancient  Orient  and  through  similar  religious  faiths  and 
customs  throughout  the  world. 

The  Dying  God  continues  this  idea  as  it  is  embodied  in  the 
divine  son  slain  to  renew  the  life  of  the  father  god,  who  otherwise 
must  himself  be  slain  for  his  worshipers.  Or  a  substitute  in  the 
divine  priest  or  other  representative  of  the  god  becomes  the  vicarious 
sacrifice.  There  belongs  here  as  well  as  in  the  later  volume  The 
Scapegoat,  in  the  text  of  which  it  is  incorporated,  a  most  striking 
example  of  this  belief  and  the  cruel  rites  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
strong  evidence  that  such  practices  existed  at  some  time  in  every 
race,  where  history  now  depicts  it  or  we  otherwise  find  it  only  in 
shadowed  form.  This  example  is  found  in  the  full  accounts  left  by 
Spanish  authorities  of  the  killing  of  the  god  in  ancient  Mexico.  The 
atrocities  marking  the  offering  of  the  human  sacrifices  both  there  and 
elsewhere  are  mitigated  only  by  the  seriousness  of  the  faith  which 
underlies  them,  an  earnestness  that  meets  us  again  and  again  in  the 
willingness  of  the  victims  chosen  for  this  supreme,  sacrificial  repre- 
sentation of  the  god. 

The  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild  are  full  of  the  charm 
of  the  rural  worship  of  the  deities  of  vegetation,  particularly  the 
sowing  and  harvest  personified  in  Demeter  and  Persephone,  whose 
myth  and  worship  are  not  confined  to  sunny  Greece  but  meet  us 
in  varied  form  in  many  lands  where  agriculture  has  supplanted  the 
earlier  nomadic  and  pastoral  mode  of  life.  It  is  the  spirit  of  vegeta- 
tion conceived  as  a  deity.  In  the  young  maiden  it  is  committed 
to  the  earth,  to  death,  in  order  to  revive  as  the  mature  mother 
spirit  of  harvest  and  plenty.  The  conception  is  world-wide  and 
moreover  points  again  to  the  conclusion  of  an  early  prevalence  of 
human  sacrifice  as  a  substitute  for  the  dying  god  or  goddess  in 
order  to  quicken  their  life  and  all  life  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Scapegoat  reaches  a  power  of  thought  that  compels  our 
earnest  attention.  In  it  Dr.  Frazer  traces  the  development  of  a 
second  idea  joined  to  that  of  the  dying  god,  namely  that  of  a  scape- 
goat, a  bearer  of  all  burdens  for  suffering  mankind.  It  grows  from 
the  first  primitive  notion  of  shunting  sicknesses,  misfortunes, 
calamities,  all  the  burdens  of  stern  reality  upon  another,  it  may  be 
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an  inaminate  object,  an  animal  or  a  human  scapegoat.  It  begins 
as  an  undisguised,  often  cruel  animism  and  it  culminates  in  faith  in 
the  divine  Son  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Balder  the  Beautiful  brings  us  back  to  the  mistletoe,  golden  in 
the  waning  year,  which  hangs  upon  the  venerable  oak,  symbol  of  the 
immortal  life  of  the  tree,  safely  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth  and  preserving  there  the  sacred  soul  of  the  tree  in  a  place 
of  safety.  If  this  golden  bough  be  plucked  it  causes  the  death  of 
the  god,  the  deity  of  the  tree.  It  is  this  the  northern  myth  of 
Balder  seems  to  say.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  at  Nemi  the  pluck- 
ing of  this  bough  is  the  sign  and  signal  that  the  life  of  the  priest 
must  be  forfeited  to  a  more  vigorous  successor  who  has  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  his  guardianship  this  magic  bough.  The  name  of 
Balder  with  his  myth  is  briefly  mentioned  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  discussion,  through  many  examples  of  the  preservation  of  those 
specially  charged  with  the  sacred  life-power  from  contact  with  the 
earth  and  sun,  the  vital  principle  being  further  guarded  and  pre- 
served by  being  contained  in  an  external  soul,  just  as  the  mistletoe 
according  to  this  doctrine  contains  and  preserves  the  life  of  the 
tree. 

Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  the  work.  Before  passing  to 
an  analytical  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  we 
cannot  refrain  from  mention  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  writ- 
ings which  set  these  books  high  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  fair 
grove  of  Nemi  is  pictured  with  delicate  grace  and  its  obscure  past 
glows  anew  in  the  earnestness  of  love  and  passion  seeking  ex- 
pression in  religious  rite  and  faith.  More  remote  places  long  silent 
live  again  with  the  reality  of  the  ancient  faiths,  the  early  drama  of 
human  endeavor,  now  in  the  tumult  of  wild  bacchanalia,  now  in 
grim  tragedy  bedecked  with  the  trappings  and  pomp  of  stirring 
ritual.  Or  we  see  in  the  blazing  bonfires  of  peasant  Europe 
shadows  of  the  past  and  hear  in  the  merry  revels  the  echoes  of  the 
tragedies  that  have  been. 

We  visit  many  lands.  By  tumbling  cascades  of  Asia  Minor  with 
their  cool  ravines  and  mysterious  depths  of  sacred  caves,  in  dark 
retired  haunts  of  the  Himalayas  or  on  their  towering  heights,  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Central  Australia,  amid  the  tangled  luxuriance  of 
the  African  jungle  with  its  impenetrability  and  lurking  dangers, 
through  the  dim  reaches  of  European  forests  where  our  own  fore- 
fathers worshiped  the  descended  sky  god  in  the  sacred  oak,  in 
these  and  many  kindred  scenes  a  master's  hand  sets  the  drama 
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enacted  and  traces  the  effect  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the 
beliefs  and  upward  gropings  through  religion  of  those  who  in  these 
scenes  lived  and  speculated  and  learned  to  know  and  use  reality.  At 
the  close  we  are  again  at  the  grove  of  Nemi  where  the  soft  chim- 
ing of  convent  bells  reminds  us  that  the  old  order  has  only  given 
place  to  another  form  and  grade  of  sublimation  in  the  upward 
trend  of  man's  desire  and  endeavor. 

Certain  passages  especially  compel  our  attention  as  they  touch 
the  deeper  springs  of  life.  As  we  read  the  characterization  of 
Isis  we  feel  with  the  author  the  high  conception  of  this  goddess 
which  enthralled  the  hearts  of  Egypt  and  won  the  allegiance  of 
worshipers  in  many  lands,  the  embodiment  of  their  aspirations  after 
immortality,  and  which  furnished  doubtless  many  features  to  the 
adoration  of  Christendom  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  quiet  clear  force  of  Dr.  Frazer's  style  reveals  itself  in  the 
pages  in  which  he  states  the  original  pragmatic  value  of  magic,  the 
gradual  decay  of  its  original  character  and  value  with  a  hint  of  the 
better  and  higher  goal  toward  which  more  real  forces  are  leading 
us.  Again  vivid  words  picture  to  us  the  spirit-harassed  savage,  his 
life  a  burden  amid  a  veritable  swarm  of  unseen  persecutors,  a  host 
who  are  beating  a  retreat  before  the  clear  light  of  modern  science 
and  knowledge. 

The  earnestness  of  the  tragedy  with  its  exaltation  of  purpose 
meets  us  in  the  picture  of  the  human  scapegoat,  a  condemned  male- 
factor standing  aloft  before  the  waiting  public  receiving  from  the 
Church  the  absolution  and  remission  of  his  sin  not  for  himself  but 
for  the  whole  people.  Still  more  sublime  are  the  words  which  close 
the  account  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  in  grim  reality  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Tibetan  capital.  "  Thus  through  the  mist  of  ages 
unillumined  by  the  lamp  of  history,  the  tragic  figure  of  the  pope 
of  Buddhism — God's  vicar  on  earth  for  Asia — looms  dim  and  sad 
as  the  man-god  who  bore  his  people's  sorrows,  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep." 

Turning  now  to  an  analytic  study  of  the  material  before  us  we 
must  bear  in  mind  a  few  guiding  principles.  We  must  guard  our- 
selves, as  the  author  himself  suggests,  against  the  tendency  to  attach 
to  one  explanation  a  great  variety  of  phenomena.  Though  the 
deeper  we  penetrate,  the  more  unifying  the  psychoanalytic  principle 
of  interpretation  will  prove,  we  must  remember  still  that  many 
determinants  enter  even  at  the  levels  of  development  portrayed  in 
these  books.    The  root  may  be  simple  but  the  branchings  of  the 
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sublimation  are  many.  Besides,  immediate  expediency  often  plays 
a  part,  the  unavoidable  pressure  of  reality  molding  choice  or  modify- 
ing strict  adherence  to  principles  of  magic  or  consistent  following 
of  any  theoretical  conceptions  even  of  primitive  thought. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  it  to  remember  that  however  far 
we  seem  to  go  back  in  the  survey  of  man's  evolution  we  are  yet 
very  far  from  the  beginnings.  The  position  of  even  the  lowest 
races  we  are  permitted  to  study,  as  of  the  highest,  is  the  result 
already  of  a  development  that  extends  through  millions  of  years 
from  the  lowest  physico-chemical  levels,  an  epitome  that  cannot  be 
neglected  in  the  study  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.2  At 
the  beginning  of  the  analysis  of  The  Golden  Bough  we  find  man- 
kind far  from  the  beginning  and  on  an  advanced  level  of  attainment 
in  the  psychic  sphere,  the  product  already  of  many  forms  of  subli- 
mation and  adjustment.  Conscious  thought  and  expression  through 
language  and  art  may  seem  to  us  but  little  developed,  but  the  wide 
diffusion  of  symbolism,  the  relative  progress  toward  completeness 
of  developed  sublimation,  show  that  much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  a  racial  consciousness  working  with  sure  though 
painful  effort.  They  show  even  more  the  immeasurable  unconscious 
trailing  behind  the  race,  the  product  of  ever  increasing  repressions 
due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  life  and  pressure  of  ever  higher 
standards.  In  the  earlier  races,  however,  that  which  forms  our 
unconscious  of  to-day  is  still  largely  in  the  making  and  hence  the 
inestimable  value  of  an  examination  into  this  individual  and  racial 
heritage  in  its  process  of  becoming. 

Take  first,  that  fundamental  complex,  which  is  found  at  the  base 
of  all  mental  maladjustments,  the  CEdipus  or  more  broadly  the 
family  complex.  Laws  of  exogamy  are  not  discussed  in  The 
Golden  Bough  as  in  the  author's  work  Totemism  and  Exogamy,3 
but  they  are  manifest  as  of  universal  importance  and  early  estab- 
lished among  all  races,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
incest  problem  was  one  of  the  first  to  confront  the  thought  of  man 
and  demand  a  working  adjustment,  while  the  continuance  of  this 
factor  in  myth  and  custom,  a  force  but  imperfectly  controlled  by 
the  laws  that  arose  because  of  it,  proves  it  a  fundamental  mani- 

2  See  S.  E.  Jelliffe :  Technique  of  Psychoanalysis,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  Psycho- 
analytic Review. 

3  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  A  Treatise 
on  Certain  Early  Forms  of  Superstition  and  Society.  With  maps.  Four 
volumes.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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festation  of  the  reproductive  instinct  and  attests  the  strength  of  its 
power  over  mankind. 

Sometimes  we  find  revolt  against  it  where,  among  other  sexual 
crimes,  incest  is  singled  out  as  punishable  by  death  though  no  drop 
of  blood  of  the  guilty  ones  may  fall  to  the  ground  or  crops  would 
be  blighted.  Among  the  Basoga  of  Central  Africa  and  the  Toradjas 
of  Central  Celebes  even  incest  among  domestic  animals  is  a  source 
of  abhorrence.  More  often  the  revolt  against  it  is  expressed 
through  symbolic  transference  from  the  crude,  concrete  fact,  which 
then  offers  a  sublimation  of  the  instinct.  In  the  myth  of  Nisus  of 
Megara  his  daughter  pulls  out  first  the  fatal  hair  from  her  father's 
head  that  she  may  marry  the  man  of  her  choice.  The  daughter  of 
Pteralaus  frees  herself  in  the  same  manner,  thus  symbolically  over- 
coming and  emasculating  the  father.  A  modern  Greek  folk-tale 
relates  how  the  hero  grows  weak  and  timid  because  his  mother  has 
pulled  out  his  three  vital  golden  hairs. 

The  incest  complex  in  the  individual  neurosis  is  very  broad,  ex- 
tending itself  to  many  related  complexes.  Even  so  widely  it  ex- 
pands itself  in  racial  history,  manifesting  however,  as  with  the 
individual,  a  refuge  from  itself  in  these  varied  transformations, 
gradually  utilizing  various  outlets  by  which  the  energy  bound  with 
the  instinct  is  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  race.  Ancestor 
worship  appears  as  the  most  universal  and  perhaps  important  of 
them  since  it  stands  interwoven  with  the  idea  of  the  magician  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  religious  structure  of  society.  Built  as  it 
is  originally  upon  fear,  dread  of  the  departed  dead  and  propitia- 
tion of  his  spirit  only  just  so  long  as  he  may  return  to  injure  the 
living,  or  if  perhaps  out  of  the  great  unknown  he  may  be  induced 
to  bring  blessing  and  prosperity,  what  is  all  this  but  an  expression 
of  the  rivalry  already  partly  unconscious  of  father  and  son,  the 
desire  to  be  first  and  greatest?  Among  more  advanced  tribes  an- 
cestor worship  shows  successful  suppression  and  transformation  of 
the  rivalry,  as  among  the  Zulus  where  it  appears  in  idealized  form. 
Among  many  however  the  fear  and  dread  are  unhesitatingly  ac- 
knowledged. The  Herero  of  the  Bantu  people  of  Africa  "live  in 
constant  dread  of  their  ancestors"  to  whom  they  attribute  all  mis- 
fortunes and  whom  they  live  to  appease.  Madness  would  smite 
him  who  would  dare  to  eat  of  the  first  fruits  before  offering  to  the 
ancestors.  Or  the  ancestor  is  present  as  a  guardian  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  dependent  son. 

The  strife  between  father  and  son  manifests  itself  even  more 
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frankly  than  in  the  above  transferred  form.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
in  the  familiar  myth  Cronos  emasculates  his  father  to  be  in  turn 
mutilated  by  his  own  son.  Unveiled  by  the  glamor  of  myth  the 
rivalry  stalks  forth  boldly  in  Uganda  causing  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  in  order  to  ensure  the  life  of  the  father.  The  Hindus 
reason  that  the  father  really  lives  again  in  the  son.  Sometimes  the 
abdication  of  the  father  was  already  demanded  at  the  birth  of  the 
son,  which  though  it  is  explained  through  the  theory  of  the  rein- 
carnation of  the  father  is  in  fact  another  illustration  of  the  same 
conflict.  In  Raratonga  the  strife  is  decided  by  an  actual  wrestling 
match,  a  simple  and  perhaps  highly  effective  method  of  disposing 
of  the  question.  The  supreme,  egoistic  self-seeking,  in  its  aban- 
doned cruelty  is  conspicuous  in  the  tradition  concerning  Aun  or 
On,  king  of  Sweden,  who  sacrificed  a  son  every  nine  years  in  order 
to  prolong  his  own  life,  each  time  nine  years  more,  even  when  so 
old  and  feeble  that  the  last  years  were  spent  lying  in  bed.  How 
the  end  of  the  next  period  would  have  found  the  selfish  old  king 
we  cannot  know  for  the  Swedes  now  forbade  the  sacrifice  of  the  one 
remaining  son  and  the  old  king's  life  was  ended. 

The  entire  volume,  The  Dying  God,  furnishes  abundant  and 
convincing  evidence  of  this  rivalry  when  it  still  openly  controlled 
social  custom  and  organization  and  as  it  began  to  be  rationalized 
and  lost  sight  of  on  its  baser  side  in  the  ideal  of  the  devoted  son 
dying  for  the  divine  father  god,  who  through  his  beloved  son  gives 
life  to  the  world. 

With  women  this  family  complex  has  other  constituents  and 
manifests  itself  in  other  ways.  The  mother-daughter  rivalry  does 
not  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  early  society  and  the  building 
up  of  its  religious  ideals.  At  least,  it  is  not  so  manifest.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  one  of  the  determinants  that  send  the  daughter  out  from 
the  father's  house  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  rigorous  and 
torturing  confinement  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  signs  of  puberty, 
when  she  has  attained  to  that  mysterious  power,  already  possessed 
by  the  mother,  that  power  so  fearfully  and  superstitiously  regarded 
by  the  savage.  The  other  side,  the  inclination  toward  the  father, 
manifests  itself  unrepressed  in  marriages  between  sister  and  brother, 
the  latter  we  know  representing  the  father  in  the  psychic  conflict, 
or  even  marriage  or  incestuous  relations  between  father  and 
daughter.  The  former  were  common  among  gods  and  goddesses 
and  in  royal  families  and  even  among  the  common  people  of  Egypt. 
The  latter  can  be  inferred  from  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Adonis, 
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who  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cinyras,  ancestor  of  a  line  of  priestly 
kings,  who  begot  Adonis  upon  his  daughter  Myrrha  at  a  festival  of 
the  corn-goddess,  while  similar  reports  prove  this  to  have  been  not 
an  isolated  occurrence.  It  would  seem  that  these  accounts  refer  to 
a  former  custom  based,  like  that  of  marriage  with  a  sister,  upon 
the  ancient  system  of  mother-kin,  which  is  denned  as  "the  tracing 
of  relationship  and  transmitting  the  family  name  through  women 
instead  of  through  men."  This  would  lead  to  union  with  the  sister 
or  daughter  in  order  to  keep  the  name  and  inheritance  which  they 
alone  could  pass  on. 

The  woman's  conflict,  however,  is  much  more  complex  than  this. 
In  her  endeavor  to  break  away  from  the  incestuous  fixation  com- 
bined with  the  demand  for  support  or  maintenance,  which  is  a 
concomitant  of  her  natural  attitude  of  surrender,  she  turns  in  her 
phantasy  and  in  her  striving  to  one  source  and  another  for  satis- 
faction of  both  desires,  the  reproductive  and  the  nutritive.  This 
appears  abundantly  in  the  individual  in  dreams  and  symbolic  ac- 
tivity and  we  shall  find  in  this  racial  history  some  of  the  material 
that  has  gone  into  the  formation  of  this  active  unconscious.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  evolution  of  society  when  this  prostitution  com- 
plex, as  we  may  broadly  term  the  source  of  conflict,  was  an  un- 
repressed  reality.  It  is  found  in  varying  levels  of  culture.  There 
are  tribes  where  it  is  generally  practiced  among  the  girls,  who  are 
sent  out  to  men  of  their  own  tribe  or  to  spend  some  time  in  neigh- 
boring tribes  in  such  capacity  to  be  returned  in  due  season  more 
fit  and  desirable  for  marriage  than  before.  A  little  further  in  the 
progress  of  society  this  unrestrained  prostitution  has  been  limited 
to  temple  service,  and  at  the  temples  maidens  are  prepared  for 
marriage  by  submitting  to  strangers  visiting  the  temples,  while  even 
matrons  serve  the  deity  and  bring  honor  to  themselves  by  submitting 
themselves  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  There  are  many  cults  of  the 
worship  of  a  goddess  who  herself  is  the  bride  of  many  lovers.  The 
woman's  sense  of  her  power  comes  out  here  sometimes  in  other 
than  her  own  nutritive  demand  for  we  find  her  rewarding  the  man 
in  some  instances  rather  than  the  reverse. 

This  gives  a  hint  of  that  further  element  in  the  woman's  con- 
flict so  difficult  of  sublimation  and  yet  sternly  demanding  direction 
into  constructive  channels.  This  is  her  desire  for  power,  that  she 
even  in  her  submission  shall  have  brought  the  man  to  her  feet  to 
answer  her  demands  and  then  perhaps  to  be  flung  aside  while 
she  turns  imperiously  to  other  sources.    This  too  survives  from  the 
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days  of  mother-kin.  We  read  of  the  power  which  the  princesses 
of  Loango  enjoy.  The  husband  is  only  the  woman's  slave.  She  is 
free  to  choose  and  divorce,  to  consort  with  other  men,  while  the 
husband  is  bound  to  her  and  her  alone  who  has  and  exercises  upon 
him  even  the  right  of  death.  Such  power  lies  more  or  less  active 
in  all  the  system  of  mother-kin,  which  finds  a  modern  illustration 
among  the  Khasis  of  Assam  and  among  the  Pelew  islanders. 
Among  the  latter  the  position  of  the  women  is  assigned  to  three 
main  causes,  the  centering  of  the  life  of  the  clan  in  the  woman 
through  this  social  system,  nutritive  dependence  upon  her  as  tiller 
of  the  soil,  and  her  repute  as  the  oracle  and  actual  wife  of  the 
gods.  Out  of  such  systems  in  ancient  times  arose  the  superiority  of 
goddesses  over  gods,  which  appeared  in  many  lands.  We  can  refer 
only  briefly  here  to  Dr.  Frazer's  well-balanced  discussion  of  the 
place  of  women  in  early  society,  a  position  in  which  she  by  no  means 
supplanted  or  excelled  man,  but  in  which  there  was  more  sexual 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  her  than  is  permitted  to-day.  The 
ethical  standards  and  restrictions  of  civilization  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  and  advance  of  the  race  reversed  her  position  and 
necessitated  for  her  sterner  repressions  than  for  man  though  her 
nature  reveals  powers  and  instinctive  desires  full  as  extensive  and 
deep.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  unconscious  formed  of  such  past 
experience  strongly  suppressed,  yields  a  rich  harvest  of  phantasies, 
dreams  and  outward  symbolic  manifestations. 

As  in  the  individual  so  in  the  racial  psychic  activities  one  com- 
plex is  inextricably  bound  with  another.  The  demand  for  power 
for  male  and  female  alike,  however  expressed,  must  associate  the 
two  great  instincts,  the  nutritive  with  the  reproductive.  Though 
we  may  believe  that  in  adult  thought  we  distinguish  the  two  it  is 
not  so  in  childhood  nor  in  regressive  infantile  phantasies  springing 
from  the  unconscious.  The  mouth  and  anus  function  nutritively 
but  they  also  represent  to  the  infantile  psyche,  individual  or  racial, 
important  erogenous  zones,  while  with  both  their  nutritive  and 
reproductive  functions  the  pleasure  principle  is  strongly  bound. 
Throughout  primitive  thought  and  its  late  survivals  in  supersti- 
tion and  custom  fecal  and  anal  phantasies  simply  abound,  just  as 
psychoanalysis  finds  them  in  the  content  of  the  regressive  mind. 

Sometimes  they  are  expressed  in  a  symbolism  easy  to  pierce 
when  one  has  followed  the  same  thing  in  the  individual  utilization 
of  symbolic  utterance.  "  Zeus  cures  himself  of  his  love  for  Hera 
by  sitting  on  a  stone."    The  Shilluk  king-elect  sits  on  a  sacred  four- 
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legged  stool  until  sunset  in  order  that  he  may  inherit  the  divine 
spirit  of  Nyakang,  the  deified  ancestor  king,  whose  representation  in 
cylindrical  shape  is  brought  with  the  stool  to  the  installation  cere- 
monies. The  West  African  negro  habitually  turns  his  stool  upside 
down  lest  a  spirit  should  sit  upon  it  in  his  absence.  In  parts  of 
France  those  who  sat  on  the  Yule  log  would  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  an  affliction  of  boils  or  scabs.  We  are  reminded  in  all 
these  instances  of  the  patient  who  could  not  kneel  in  prayer  at  a 
chair  where  she  or  some  one  else  had  sat*  and  deem  these  people  all 
unconsciously  influenced  by  the  same  sense  of  the  life  principle  as- 
sociated in  primitive  phantasy  with  the  anus  as  the  area  of  erotic 
activity.  Dr.  Frazer's  statement  of  the  probable  reason  for  the 
prohibition  in  regard  to  the  Yule  log,  that  the  invisible  Virgin  and 
Child  seated  on  the  log  would  resent  the  indignity  done  them  only 
confirms  our  interpretation  and  reveals  the  unconscious  phantasy 
in  a  further  idealized  form. 

There  is  an  important  meaning  in  the  widespread  use  of  dung 
even  when  it  has  become  part  of  merry-making  sports.  We  find 
that  newly  kindled  fire  is  sprinkled  with  cow  dung.  "  Tail-money  " 
given  to  every  herdman  on  St.  George's  day  among  the  Esthonian 
peasants  is  laid  on  the  dung  hill  (the  fact  that  asafetida  is  used  in 
the  ceremony  is  not  without  significance).  Crosses  of  cow  dung 
ward  off  witches  from  the  byre.  Often  the  chief  personage  in  a 
procession,  it  may  be  the  representative  of  a  one  time  sacrificial 
victim,  is  buried  in  the  dung  heap,  where  to  the  dung  is  imparted  a 
quickening  power  by  the  fragments  of  a  figure  representing  death. 
Dung  in  turn  imparts  quickening  power  to  a  heifer  led  to  it,  or  in 
other  instances  it  is  purificatory,  that  is  it  keeps  away  the  ghost  of 
the  slain  as  it  does  the  witches.  Temples  are  sprinkled  with  cow 
dung,  the  image  of  Demeter  is  heaped  around  with  manure,  and 
offerings  of  filth  are  flung  upon  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Bhagati  in 
Cochin. 

A  further  extension  of  this  infantile  sexual  theory  meets  us  in 
the  importance  attached  to  the  intestines  in  the  creation  of  a  were- 
wolf. A  man  tastes  the  bowels  of  a  human  victim  mixed  with 
those  of  animals  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  wolf.  Among  the 
Warramunga  of  Central  Australia  the  umbilicus  forms  the  entrance 
for  the  spiritual  child  who  seeks  reincarnation  through  the  mother's 
womb.    Even  the  tail  possesses  the  virtue  attached  to  the  feces  for 

4  See  S.  E.  Jelliffe  and  Zenia  X. :  Compulsion  Neurosis  and  Primitive 
Culture,  Vol.  i,  No.  4,  Psychoanalytic  Review. 
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the  Kumis  of  southeastern  India  use  it  to  sweep  away  evil  spirits 
and  in  the  elaborate  ceremony  for  transferring  evil  to  a  scapegoat 
in  Llasa  a  black  jaki  tail  is  shaken  over  the  people  to  receive  from 
them  their  bad  luck.  It  is  further  significant  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  anal  region  that  when  attaching  public  calamity  to 
the  scapegoat  people  may  not  look  backward  or  the  effect  is  lost.  It 
is  moreover  behind  them  that  maidens  glance  to  see  their  future 
husbands  at  Hallowe'en,  or  a  girl  throws  a  garland  backward  that 
by  sticking  to  a  tree  it  may  presage  her  marriage  within  the  year. 
The  way  to  procure  a  mystic  divining  rod  is  to  walk  backward  and 
put  the  hand  between  the  legs. 

The  mouth  and  the  partaking  of  food  are  also  inseparably  bound 
with  primitive  theories  of  reproduction.  Among  Ewe-speaking 
people  the  soul  enters  by  the  mouth,  especially  during  eating.  Evil 
may  enter  with  the  food,  particularly  if  one  sex  observes  the  other 
during  the  taking  of  food.  In  a  Greek  tale  an  ogre  dying  because 
his  external  souls  have  been  killed  begs  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
eat  the  bird  that  contains  the  third  in  order  to  receive  back  one 
soul  and  so  still  preserve  his  life.  Sometimes  conception  takes  place 
through  taking  of  food,  drinking  water  or  even  inhaling  savory 
odors.  It  may  come  about  through  the  spirit  liberated  from  the 
food  or  the  form  of  the  animal  partaken  is  somehow  metamorphosed 
into  the  child,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  here,  in  concretely 
animistic  form,  the  frequently  unformulated  infantile  idea  of  con- 
ception through  the  mouth.  The  nutritive  use  of  food  is  hardly 
differentiated  from  the  reproductive,  that  ever  prevailing  sense  of 
the  principle  of  life  or  immortality.  This  latter  probably  dominates 
in  the  necessity  of  providing  the  dead  at  stated  times  with  food,  an 
article  of  duty  and  faith  which  lingers  to-day  in  the  feast  of  All 
Souls.  This  prompts  also  the  myth  of  Hercules's  restoration  to  life 
through  the  eating  of  quail.  This  reproductive  essence  of  food 
can  be  increased  by  the  action  of  moonshine  so  that  in  India  both 
water  and  food  are  exposed  to  such  fertile  influence  in  order  to  heal 
sickness  or  prolong  the  life  of  those  who  shall  use  the  saturated 
articles. 

The  cakes  that  figure  largely  in  ceremonial  customs  or  super- 
stitious relics  of  earlier  rites  show  the  close  connection  existing 
between  food  and  feces  in  the  reproductive  essence  permeating  both. 
Soul  cakes  offered  to  the  dead  are  baked  of  dough  in  the  shape  of  a 
coil  of  hair,  while  the  black  color  in  which  they  are  made  also 
refers  them  to  feces.    Cakes  in  the  form  of  genitals  are  used  for 
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fertilizing  the  ground  and  even  in  the  Hebrides  there  is  a  bannock 
made  in  a  particular  shape  which  tradition  associates  with  the 
female  genitals.  In  the  belief  of  Celtic  peoples,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  there  is  a  curious  blending  of  mouth  and  anal  phantasy 
very  like  that  of  the  child.  According  to  this  belief  serpents  coiling 
and  wriggling  together  generate  magic  stones  from  their  slaver  and 
according  to  one  account  perforate  the  stones  by  sticking  the  tail 
through  them.  Needless  to  say  that  these  stones  are  highly  prized 
for  their  marvelous  curative  and  preservative  virtue. 

This  mouth  and  food  erotic  can  be  traced  in  its  gradual  upward 
sublimation  and  idealization  in  the  sacramental  eating  of  the  god. 
In  ancient  Mexico  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  the  human  representative  is  already  being  merged  into  the 
higher  spiritual  idea  which  later,  satisfied  with  a  symbol  of  the 
actual  flesh  and  blood,  is  raised  to  the  highest  Christian  ideal.  A 
faint  foreshadowing  of  the  ideal  underlies  the  atrocities  of  cannibal- 
ism, which  appears  even  in  its  lowest  form  as  a  rite  demanded  by 
the  necessity  of  receiving  the  inherent  life  principle  of  the  victim. 
There  is  special  significance  in  the  fact  that  in  southern  India  the 
partaking  of  the  body  of  the  goddess  is  a  part  of  a  marriage 
ceremony. 

There  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  the  transformation  of  the 
anal  erotic  into  its  symbol  of  power,  namely  gold.  Gold  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  later  developed  fairly  tales.  The  external  soul 
is  safely  hidden  in  a  golden  chest,  or  in  a  golden  quail  in  a  golden 
box  in  the  belly  of  a  Marden  who  drinks  at  a  golden  well  and  so  on 
in  many  examples.  It  is  moreover  the  golden  mistletoe  that 
possesses  the  soul  of  the  sacred  oak  or  that  the  Druids  might  cut 
only  with  a  golden  sickle  in  order  that  it  should  not  lose  its  heal- 
ing and  fertilizing  efficacy.  Further  the  mistletoe,  as  Dr.  Frazer 
suggests,  probably  on  account  of  its  yellow  color,  discloses  as  a 
divining  rod  treasure  hidden  in  the  earth.  The  fern  seed  which 
"  blooms  like  gold  or  fire  on  Midsummer  Eve  "  will  likewise  reveal 
the  hidden  treasure,  red  gold  will  drop  for  a  maiden  in  a  cloth  she 
has  spread  under  the  fern  bloom,  money  with  which  it  has  been 
placed  will  never  decrease  and  it  is  a  means  of  extorting  money 
from  the  devil.  The  golden  bloom  falling  from  the  mistletoe  upon 
a  white  cloth  will  cause  a  maiden  to  see  in  her  dreams  her  future 
husband. 

We  must  tarry  no  longer  with  these  successively  sublimated 
forms  of  the  anal  and  fecal  phantasies.    More  abundant  than  these, 
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and  more  frankly  associated  with  reproduction,  examples  of  the 
urinary  phantasy  throng  into  consideration.  A  few  typical  ones 
must  suffice.  Universal  among  primitive  men  are  the  magical 
ceremonies  for  rain-making,  all  containing  the  idea  of  the  fertilizing 
shower,  in  some  very  plainly  expressed.  Rain  storms  are  kept  in 
the  king's  belly,  the  bull-frog  is  full  of  water  instead  of  intestines 
so  that  he  must  be  preserved  from  death  or  heavy  torrents  will 
ensue.  Water  and  entrails  of  a  sheep  are  used  together  as  a  rain 
charm.  Among  Brahmins  seeds  of  five  or  nine  sorts  sown  in 
earthen  pots  are  watered  for  four  days  by  both  bride  and  groom 
and  then  submerged  in  a  tank  or  river.  The  employment  of  these 
tiny  gardens,  "  the  gardens  of  Adonis "  they  were  significantly 
named,  is  widespread  and  found  even  down  to  modern  times  in 
civilized  Europe. 

In  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  was  enacted  the  "  wedding  of  the 
goddess  of  the  corn  to  the  sky-god  who  fertilized  the  bare  earth  with 
genial  showers."  Similar  to  this  feature  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
is  the  ceremony  somewhat  further  removed  from  the  earlier  con- 
crete representation,  when  the  dam  of  the  Nile  was  cut  annually. 
A  cone  of  earth,  the  "  bride  "  was  washed  down  with  the  tide  before 
the  dam  was  cut,  a  custom  which  tradition  would  seem  to  interpret 
as  a  harmless  relic  of  a  human  bride  once  offered  there  to  the  river 
god.  Water  spirits  are  commonly  conceived  as  sources  of  fertility 
and  in  Syria  up  to  the  present  time  barren  women  submit  them- 
selves to  the  embrace  of  a  water  spirit  in  the  water  newly  turned 
into  the  irrigation  channels  and  both  parents  bathe  in  the  water  in 
order  to  become  fertile.  This  belief  is  very  widespread  and  is  con- 
fined neither  to  ancient  nor  modern  times  alone  while  mythology 
fully  attests  the  prevalence  of  this  phantasy.  A  striking  example 
meets  us  in  Sophocles'  play  The  Trachinian  Women  where  Dejanira 
relates  her  wooing  by  the  river  Achelous  who  appeared  "  in  the  like- 
ness now  of  a  bull,  now  of  a  serpent,  and  now  of  a  being  with  the 
body  of  a  man  and  the  front  of  an  ox,  while  streams  of  water 
flowed  from  his  shaggy  beard." 

In  the  tug  of  war  practised  by  men  and  women  in  the  East 
Indies  to  ensure  rain  the  accompanying  license  and  the  undisguised 
gestures  of  the  participants  plainly  indicate  the  association  of 
sexuality  and  rain.  In  Europe  it  is  of  particular  virtue  to  bathe 
face  and  hands,  at  least,  on  St.  John's  Day  in  water  then  specially 
endowed  with  power  or  to  submit  to  having  water  thrown  or 
squirted  upon  one.    This  is  part  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  too, 
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sometimes  particularly  applied  to  women  and  girls.  Moreover  in 
the  water  set  outside  their  windows  on  St.  John's  Eve  maidens 
break  eggs  which  there  take  the  form  of  the  features  of  their  future 
husbands. 

Water  is  not  only  thus  positively  associated  with  the  life-prin- 
ciple and  fertility.  With  the  ambivalence  that  belongs  to  all  psychic 
manifestations  it  stands  also  for  the  removal  of  all  that  is  an- 
tagonistic to  life  and  fertility,  that  is  it  represents  the  purificatory 
element.  In  order  to  test  its  power  against  evil  it  is  only  necessary 
to  collect  a  quantity  of  dew  on  Midsummer  morning  and  plentifully 
lave  one's  cow  with  it,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
witches  which  have  at  this  time  sought  to  cast  a  spell  over  the  beast. 
Or  an  evil  spirit  clinging  to  those  who  have  participated  in  a  burial 
is  washed  away  by  water  while  other  purificatory  acts  are  performed. 
The  sins  of  the  Rajah  of  Manipur  and  his  wife  are  washed  from 
them  upon  the  scapegoat  crouching  beneath  a  scaffold  on  which  they 
bathe.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  holy  water  set  out  for  the  dead 
was  not  for  their  refreshment  alone  but  averted  their  power  from 
the  living  just  as  the  holy  water  of  the  Church  is  ever  efficacious 
against  evil. 

All  the  secretions  and  products  of  the  body  are  imbued  with  the 
soul  or  the  life-element  according  to  primitive  belief.  The  stones 
which  are  to  bring  luck  to  fishermen  in  New  Caledonia  have  not  only 
to  be  kept  regularly  in  the  burying  ground,  as  if  to  saturate  them  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  ancestors,  but  at  the  special  rites  for 
obtaining  their  blessing  the  magician  must  spit  upon  them  certain 
leaves  which  he  has  chewed.  Ill  luck  was  diverted  from  a  party  of 
Toradjas  who  heard  a  bird  of  ill  omen  by  leaving  a  hair  and  some 
spittle  by  the  way  to  receive  the  baneful  influence  or  substance.  In 
Borneo  a  sick  man  rids  himself  of  his  disease  by  casting  it  through 
his  spittle  upon  the  effigy  substituted  for  him.  When,  according 
to  a  prevalent  custom  among  savages,  an  Indian  of  British  Co- 
lumbia separates  for  a  time  from  his  wife,  in  order  to  have  success 
with  his  bear  traps,  his  continence  must  extend  itself  to  avoidance  of 
using  the  same  drinking  vessel  with  his  wife. 

Breath  contains  in  special  measure  the  life  power.  The  mouth 
and  the  nose  of  the  dying  are  held  among  certain  peoples  to  prevent 
the  soul  escaping,  and  thus  to  prolong  life,  or  among  others  to 
prevent  the  soul  of  the  dying  or  nearly  dead  from  escaping  with  the 
breath  and  working  ill  to  others,  while  mourners  themselves,  in 
similar  manner,  prevent  their  souls  from  following  the  departed. 
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Perspiration  is  too  in  this  sense  a  vital  fluid.  Mourning  widows  or 
widowers  among  the  Shuswap  of  British  Columbia  sweat  all  night 
in  a  sweat-house  built  by  a  creek  and  after  bathing  rub  their  bodies 
with  spruce  boughs  which  must  be  used  but  once.  In  Tanna,  New 
Hebrides,  a  man  who  wished  to  work  evil  would  procure  a  cloth  on 
which  was  some  sweat  from  the  victim's  body.  The  cloth  contain- 
ing the  moisture  was  then  burned  with  certain  leaves  and  twigs  and 
as  the  sweat  was  consumed  the  man  fell  ill  and  died. 

Blood  is  counted  a  power  for  good  or  an  object  for  fear  and 
dread,  either  notion  based  on  the  same  reason,  that  which  underlies 
the  idea  of  sacredness  and  taboo.  It  contains  the  power  of  de- 
parted spirts  used  for  good  or  for  evil  according  to  the  will  and 
disposition  of  the  spirits.  Through  the  drinking  of  blood  comes 
inspiration  by  the  deity.  A  chaste  woman  tasted  the  blood  of  a 
lamb  sacrificed  by  night  once  a  month  and  was  thus  inspired  by 
Apollo  with  the  power  of  prophecy  or  divination ;  at  Aegira  in 
Achaia  the  fresh  blood  of  a  bull  carried  the  inspiration.  The 
people  of  Harran  in  India  entered  into  communion  with  demons 
through  blood,  the  food  of  demons,  while  otherwise  these  people 
considered  blood  unclean.  At  the  shepherd's  festival  of  Parilla  in 
Rome  the  people  received  from  the  Vestal  Virgins  for  fertilizing 
their  fields  blood  that  dripped  from  the  tail  of  a  sacrificial  horse. 
There  is  an  emanation  from  human  blood  which,  among  the  Esqui- 
maus,  communicates  itself  to  persons  and  things  in  contact  and 
which  is  so  objectionable  to  the  souls  of  sea  animals  that  any  bleed- 
ing person,  menstruating  women  included,  must  keep  away  from  the 
hunter  or  his  luck  will  be  gone.  In  the  interior  of  Angola,  at  least 
until  recent  times,  a  human  victim  was  sacrificed  for  the  king.  At 
the  ceremonial  killing  the  king  sat  on  a  perforated  iron  stool  from 
which  he  inflicted  the  fatal  wounds  upon  his  substitute,  whose  body 
was  so  held  by  councillors  that  the  blood  spouted  upon  the  king  and 
ran  through  the  perforated  stool  to  be  collected  by  the  chiefs  who 
rubbed  breasts  and  beards  with  it. 

The  bloody  rites  of  Attis  attest  the  reproductive  significance  of 
blood.  In  the  frenzy  of  their  barbaric  and  cruel  orgies  his  devotees 
severed  their  genitals  and  flung  them  upon  the  tree  representative  of 
Cybele,  the  goddess  associated  with  Attis.  But  of  as  great  im- 
portance, it  seems,  in  the  celebration,  as  the  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
their  virility,  was  the  gashing  of  themselves  and  pouring  out  of 
their  blood  upon  the  altar  and  image.  Later  myth  rationalizes  the 
concrete  cruelty  into  the  poetry  of  violets  springing  from  the  blood 
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of  the  god  but  this  is  only  a  fairer  cloak  for  the  earlier  actually 
enacted  idea  of  fertility  and  virility  assured  to  the  god  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  same  on  the  part  of  his  worshipers.  The  Indians 
of  Ecuador  once  offered  human  blood  at  the  sowing  of  their  fields 
and  as  late  as  1837  or  1838  the  Pawnees  tortured  to  death  a  young 
girl  at  the  time  of  planting,  a  drop  of  her  blood  being  squeezed  upon 
every  grain  of  maize. 

Blood  is  also  a  medium  for  transference  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune.  Among  the  Caffres  a  goat  sometimes  is  turned  into  the 
wilderness  bearing  upon  him  the  sickness,  with  the  sins  of  a  sufferer, 
laid  upon  the  animal  together  with  a  few  drops  of  the  man's  blood. 
Even  a  toothache  in  Persia  or  Germany  or  France  can  be  removed 
by  driving  into  a  tree  a  nail  or  twig  covered  with  blood  from  the 
aching  tooth. 

The  fear  of  menstrual  blood  is  deeply  ingrained.  This  feeling 
contains  the  idea  antecedent  to  that  of  uncleanness,  namely  awe- 
some fear  of  a  mysterious  power.  It  is  associated  here  with 
divinity  or  their  demons  for  these  early  peoples  believe  that  the 
menstrual  flow  is  due  to  defloration  of  the  maiden  by  a  spirit.  Upon 
this  false  notion  are  based  all  those  burdensome  restrictions  which 
amount  to  prolonged  torture  for  girls  entering  upon  puberty. 
Menstruous  women  of  any  age  are  objects  to  be  avoided.  If  boys 
see  such  a  woman  they  will  early  become  gray-headed.  Food  that 
had  been  in  contact  with  such  a  woman  would  make  the  person  who 
partook  of  it  weak  and  ill,  while  with  one  tribe  of  Africa  the  woman 
need  simply  refrain  from  putting  salt  into  the  food,  for  that  would 
cause  disease  to  those  who  partook.  This  dangerous  sacredness — 
or  uncleanness — of  the  menstruous  woman  has  been  the  cause  of 
warnings  and  restrictive  laws  among  peoples  who  have  reached  a 
higher  stage  of  development,  and  in  Europe — we  might  add  in 
America — even  to  the  present  day  many  are  the  superstitious  beliefs 
in  regard  to  the  danger  emanating  from  women  during  the  men- 
strual period. 

In  the  discussion  so  far  there  have  been  freely  introduced 
examples  of  the  frank  symbolism  employed  not  only  by  these 
peoples  under  consideration  but  by  us  all.  Only  in  these  earlier 
times  it  seems  to  stand  nearer  the  conscious  level  of  thought  where 
it  serves  with  a  more  or  less  recognized  purpose  the  expression  of 
the  sexual  life  in  its  broadest  significance  in  its  gradual  adaptation 
to  social  requirement.  This  symbolism  has  now  become  so  sub- 
merged in  thought  and  speech  that  it  is  used  without  appreciation 
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of  its  real  meaning.  Yet  if  we  would  interpret  the  language  of  the 
unconscious  we  must  understand  these  primitive  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  it  utilizes.  Here  again  it  is  important  to  view  the 
unconscious  material  in  the  making.  Hair  symbolism,  of  which 
we  have  already  had  examples,  appears  in  all  lands  and  at  all  levels 
of  development.  Men  and  women  devoted  their  hair  to  gods  and 
goddesses  before  marriage  and  women  might  substitute  an  offer- 
ing of  hair  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  virginity  at  the  temple  of 
Astarte.  Sometimes  the  hair  contains  the  wandering  soul  whose 
absence  is  causing  the  illness  of  its  proper  possessor  and  the  soul 
in  the  form  of  a  lock  of  hair  can  be  seen  in  a  cup  where  the  attend- 
ing magician  has  conjured  it  before  poking  it  back  through  the  sick 
man's  skull.  Later  in  the  growth  of  myth  we  find  Orestes  deeming 
it  necessary  to  pull  his  hair  after  appeasing  the  angry  furies  of  his 
murdered  mother.  Proud  Queen  Clotilde  at  Paris  chose  of  two 
evils  that  her  grandchildren  should  die  rather  than  that  they  should 
live  shorn  of  their  locks,  for  with  the  Frankish  kings  the  unshorn 
hair  was  the  symbol  and  probably  the  very  receptacle  of  their 
sovereignty. 

Salt  is  a  recognized  symbol  among  early  peoples  of  sexuality 
particularly  associated  with  its  concrete  expression  in  sexual  inter- 
course. When,  as  so  often  happens  for  one  reason  and  another, 
continence  is  enjoined  upon  the  savage  it  includes  also  abstinence 
from  salt.  Among  the  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico  there  existed 
until  recent  times  the  custom  of  entering  into  communion  with  the 
deity  through  eating  of  his  effigy,  after  which  ceremony  the  par- 
ticipants had  for  five  months  to  refrain  from  intercourse  with  their 
wives  and  from  the  use  of  salt.  Among  the  Nyanja-speaking  tribes 
in  British  Central  Africa  there  is  a  curious  and  significant  custom 
observed  by  a  girl  after  she  has  passed  the  period  of  seclusion  inci- 
dent upon  her  attainment  of  puberty,  when  she  has  been  according 
to  general  custom  deprived  of  salt.  Now  she  is  sent  to  her  husband 
or  lover,  or  even  to  the  bachelors'  quarters  if  she  is  not  married  or 
betrothed.  Then,  but  only  if  the  sexual  function  has  been  success- 
fully performed,  she  arises  at  night,  salts  the  relish  cooking  in  the 
hut  and  sets  of  it  outside  that  women  and  even  an  absent  kinsman 
may  use  it  to  rub  upon  their  feet  and  under  the  arm-pits  or  that  small 
children  may  eat  of  it. 

The  bull,  the  horse,  the  serpent  are  everywhere  accepted  as 
symbols  of  fertility  in  beliefs  that  lead  to  actual  sacrifices  of  young 
girls  to  be  the  brides  of  the  python  who  can  withhold  or  give  fertility 
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to  the  earth,  or  to  the  practice  of  many  women  in  Behar,  India,  of 
calling  themselves  for  certain  days  "wives  of  the  snake."  They 
meet  us  continually  in  myth,  folklore,  and  in  all  forms  of  religious 
faith  and  practice. 

The  place  that  fire  holds  in  both  conscious  and  unconscious 
symbolization  of  sexual  power  and  sexual  life  can  be  traced  to  an 
early  unsublimated  expression.  Dr.  Frazer  has  treated  this  subject 
very  fully  by  examples  from  diverse  peoples  and  lands.  Not  only 
is  the  fire-drill  the  universal  method  of  kindling  fire  because  it 
presents  itself  at  first  as  the  most  natural  method  but  it  has,  from 
the  beginning,  or  soon  acquires,  a  sacredness  which  continues  it  an 
important  ceremony  in  all  lands  even  into  modern  Europe  at  the 
various  fire  festivals  of  the  year  or  those  festivals  which  seem  to  be 
associated  perhaps  unconsciously  only,  with  the  renewal  of  vegeta- 
tion and  of  all  life.  It  seems  to  bind  itself  closely  with  the  concrete 
sexual  function,  which  is  earlier  found  everywhere  plainly  ex- 
pressed. The  upright  stick,  usually  of  a  certain  kind  of  wood,  is 
plainly  called  the  male,  the  recumbent  board  or  stick,  into  which  it 
is  bored,  is  named  the  female  and  the  resulting  spark  which  is 
caught  in  some  tinder  is  known  as  the  child,  or  it  is  said  "The 
woman  has  given  birth." 

The  Vestal  Virgins  guarded  this  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta  in  Rome  but  probably  among  the  earlier  Latin  kings  on  their 
domestic  hearths,  where  the  Vestal  Virgins,  whether  slaves  or 
daughters  of  the  kings,  remained  the  chaste  brides  of  the  fire-god. 
By  many  analogous  impersonations  of  serpent-god,  river-god  and 
the  like  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  that  some  man  passed  as  the 
fire-god,  perhaps  the  king  himself,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  daughter  in  ancient  times  would  not  always 
be  a  barrier  but  would  rather  continue  the  royal  inheritance.  At  any 
rate  there  grew  up  many  legends  of  impregnation  of  a  virgin  by  fire, 
and  the  Latin  kings  claimed  it  an  honor  to  have  been  thus  fathered 
by  the  fire-god.  These  legends  have  been  highly  colored  and  their 
original  fact  concealed  by  rationalization,  but  the  symbolic  myths 
are  easy  to  read.  King  Servius  Tullus  was  the  son  of  a  slave  to 
whom  was  given  the  sign  of  a  phallus  of  flame  shooting  out  from 
the  hearth.  The  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  according  to  one 
report,  was  due  to  a  similar  form  of  flame  that  hung  over  the  hearth 
for  many  days  until  it  finally  impregnated  the  slave  who  was  also  a 
priestess  of  Vesta. 

In  medieval  and  modern  European  customs  at  the  fire  festivals 
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and  the  occasional  special  kindling  of  fires  the  fertilizing  power  is 
applied  to  brides,  to  animals  and  to  vegetation  and  with  it  the  puri- 
ficatory power,  which  we  have  seen  is  closely  bound  with  the  former 
in  the  philosophy  of  early  man.  These  very  full  discussions  of  the 
importance  and  mode  of  kindling  it,  as  well  as  its  magic  use  with  the 
legends  that  have  grown  up  about  it,  to  which  Dr.  Frazer  has  given 
ample  space,  reveal  the  very  heart  of  the  sexual  significance  of 
fire. 

Indian  maize  holds  an  important  place  in  religious  ceremonial 
with  special  reference  to  its  agricultural  importance.  This  is  but 
natural  since  it  forms  the  staple  product  in  North  and  South 
America  among  the  early  inhabitants  and  is  cultivated  in  other 
lands.  Yet  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  neurotic  dreams  of 
the  cob  of  maize  or  simply  the  sweet-tasting  kernels  very  plainly 
employed  as  an  archaic  symbol  of  phallus  and  semen  links  this  un- 
conscious conception  with  the  more  than  nutritive  significance  maize 
has  among  ancient  and  present  day  primitive  peoples.  The  luxur- 
iant grain  in  its  rustling  leafy  stalks  or  in  the  well-filled  cob  seems 
to  have  appealed  suggestively  to  the  savage  mind.  In  Togoland  in 
Africa  the  stalk  with  the  ripening  cob  upon  it  is  compared  to  a 
mother  binding  her  infant  on  her  back  who  bows  and  dies  when 
the  child  matured  is  taken  from  her.  In  Orinoco  the  Indians 
reasoned  that  maize  should  most  fittingly  be  planted  by  the  women 
since  they  had  the  power  of  conceiving  seed  and  bearing  children. 
Among  the  Indians  of  Peru  the  Pleiades  were  worshiped  to  make 
the  maize  grow,  since  they  saw  in  the  symmetrical  group  of  the 
Pleiades  the  likeness  of  a  heap  of  corn. 

Sometimes  the  corn  is  represented  by  a  god,  at  other  times  by  a 
goddess  according  to  the  conception  of  the  fruitful  mother  or  on 
the  other  hand  probably  with  a  recognition  of  the  male  significance 
of  the  ear  of  maize  in  form  and  fruitfulness.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  worshipped  a  bundle  of  maize-stalks  attired  richly  and 
watched  in  the  granary  for  three  nights,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  grain  as  mother  "  of  producing  and  giving  birth  to 
much  maize."  This  Mother  of  the  Maize  was  kept  for  a  year 
unless  there  were  signs  of  her  strength  failing  when  a  younger  fresh 
and  vigorous  representative  took  her  place.  Similarly  the  Zapotecs 
of  Mexico  kept  a  sheaf  buried  from  seed  time  until  harvest  in  order 
to  influence  the  life  of  the  growing  corn.  In  the  offering  of  the 
human  sacrifice  already  referred  to,  which  held  such  an  important 
place  in  ancient  Mexico,  wreaths  and  crowns  of  maize  decorated  the 
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participants  in  the  accompanying  ceremonies  or  the  victim  was  thus 
decorated ;  with  the  victim  danced  maidens  who  were  under  a  vow 
to  dance  with  roasted  maize;  the  consorts  given  the  god's  repre- 
sentative during  the  last  twenty  days  of  his  life  included  a  Goddess 
of  the  Young  Maize.  An  elaborate  ceremony  accompanied  the 
sacrifice  of  a  young  girl  who  impersonated  the  Maize  Goddess 
Chicomecohuatl.  She  was  surrounded  by  maize  cobs  and  artificial 
representations  of  the  same  and  beside  shedding  her  blood  finally 
upon  a  heap  of  maize  with  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  before  her  death 
the  worshipers  in  solemn  and  humble  manner  presented  to  her  dry 
and  clotted  blood  which  they  had  drawn  from  their  ears  during  a 
seven  days'  fast.  Another  account  tells  us  that  at  the  festival  of 
the  Maize  Goddess  maize  cobs,  which  were  to  be  used  in  sowing, 
"  were  carried  by  three  maidens  in  bundles  of  seven  wrapped  in  red 
paper."  Thus  abundant  is  the  symbolism  lodged  in  the  fruitful  maize 
utilized  by  these  people  to  whom  its  fertility  was  so  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  that  every  symbolic  and  magic  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  promote  its  growth  and  productiveness. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  gradual  concealment  under  sym- 
bolism of  that  which  at  first  is  frankly  and  concretely  expressed 
meets  us  in  the  logical  working  of  a  most  important  theory  belong- 
ing to  the  principles  of  homeopathic  magic.  This  is  found  in  the 
attempt  to  quicken  life  and  promote  fertility — particularly  in  regard 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth — as  it  is  found  everywhere  as  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  tree  deities  and  those  of  the  grain.  At  first  there 
is  no  need  of  symbolism.  A  serious  meaning  and  intention  under- 
lies the  licence  that  accompanies  the  sowing  of  grain  and  this  is 
preceded  by  a  period  of  strict  continence  that  there  might  be  a 
fullness  of  indulgence  when  the  homeopathic  influence  of  fertility 
was  demanded  for  the  grain.  Sexual  intercourse  was  even  en- 
joined as  a  religious  duty  at  this  time.  In  certain  islands  near 
Australia  the  natives  regard  the  sun  as  the  male  principle  who  once 
a  year  comes  down  into  a  sacred  fig-tree  where  he  is  ordinarily 
represented  by  his  symbol,  a  lamp  of  coco-nut  leaves.  The  purpose 
of  his  descent  is  to  fertilize  the  earth  and  it  is  significant  that  he 
descends  upon  a  ladder  of  seven  rungs  for  this  function. 

It  is  this  same  principle  that  manifests  itself  in  the  divine 
marriages  commonly  enacted  by  representatives  of  gods  and  god- 
desses for  the  sake  of  their  influence  upon  productivity.  Again  it 
is  responsible  for  the  taboos  and  rigorously  demanded  periods  of 
continence  as  well  as  for  the  severity  of  punishment  dealt  out  to 
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sexual  transgressors,  such  as  those  guilty  of  incest.  Unnatural 
sexual  activity  would  work  ill,  just  as  the  normal  performance  of 
the  function  transfers  its  fruitfulness  to  the  gardens  and  fields. 

There  probably  existed  once  among  European  races  as  frank 
utilization  of  the  sexual  function  for  its  beneficent  influence,  for 
there  is  rumor  that  such  rites  may  still  be  found  in  parts  of  Holland. 
In  other  parts  of  Europe  men  and  women  roll  together  on  the  field 
or  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  young  crop  in  another  district,  after 
the  blessing  of  the  priest  has  been  given  the  field,  young  couples 
roll  over  it  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  grain. 

The  symbolism  represented  in  numbers  meets  us  at  every  hand 
seeming  to  point,  as  in  dream  life  and  symbolic  activity,  to  a  distinct 
sexual  meaning  in  the  number  chosen.  It  is  through  three  nails 
driven  into  the  tree  that  the  Green  George  at  the  Easter  festival 
among  the  gypsies  of  Transylvania  and  Roumania  makes  effective 
the  power  of  this  same  willow  tree  for  granting  an  easy  delivery 
to  women  and  restoring  vital  energy  to  the  sick  and  old.  At  a 
Roman  marriage  the  bride  was  escorted  by  three  boys  of  living 
parents,  two  who  held  her  and  the  third  who  carried  a  torch  of 
hawthorn  or  buckthorn  before  her.  The  "principal  rice"  in  Java 
picked  out  to  receive  special  honor  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  soul  of  the  rice  or  the  rice  deity,  consists  of  nine  stalks  arranged 
in  a  circle  of  eight  with  one  stalk  in  the  middle.  The  whole  con- 
ception here  of  the  rice  as  husband  and  wife,  the  rice  stalks  becom- 
ing pregnant  and  treated  as  a  woman  with  child,  all  point  to  the  true 
significance  of  numbers  which  have  in  the  individual  neuroses  such 
distinctive  and  often  troublesome  sexual  meaning.  We  can  only 
hint  here  at  this  fertile  field  of  the  study  of  numbers  which  again  in 
these  volumes  give  us  an  extensive  picture  of  active  formation  of 
the  immeasurable  unconscious  content  although  this  employment  of 
numbers,  too,  has  already  reached  a  relatively  advanced  level  of 
concealing  symbolism. 

The  study  of  colors  affords  an  interesting  comparison  with  our 
present-day  interpretation  of  this  psychic  manifestation.  For  now 
we  have  so  many  disguised  and  transferred  explanations  for  these 
phenomena.  At  the  earlier  levels  menstruating  women  and  girls 
were  conspicuously  and  frankly  marked  with  red  and  the  maidens 
in  ancient  Mexico  who  danced  in  solemn  dance  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  god's  representative  were  bedecked  with  red  feathers,  in  which 
attire  they  were  said  to  hold  the  god  in  their  arms.  We  may  feel 
sure  that  all  the  gorgeous  colors  that  were  displayd  at  the  various 
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ceremonies  of  the  killing  of  the  god  among  this  religious  people 
had  their  special  significance.  We  have  already  suggested  the  as- 
sociation of  the  golden  color  with  the  anal  erotic  and  its  transference 
to  the  money  complex.  This  meets  us  very  frequently  in  legend 
and  fairy  tale,  an  evidence  of  this  association  of  the  nutritive  and 
impregnation  phantasy  of  the  infantile  mind  raised  in  a  slowly 
advancing  form  of  sublimation.  Dr.  Frazer  himself  has  given  us 
a  fascinating  bit  of  color  symbolism  which  suggests  a  still  greater 
depth  of  interpretation.  In  a  summary  of  the  three  thories  or 
hypotheses  on  which  man  has  built  up  his  world,  and  their  relative 
values,  at  the  end  of  The  Golden  Bough,  he  likens  them  to  three 
threads  interwoven  in  a  chequered  web,  the  black  thread  of  magic, 
the  red  thread  of  religion  and  the  white  thread  of  science.  May  we 
not  carry  his  figure  along  our  own  pathway  and  ask  if  the  white 
light  of  science  will  not  resolve  itself  into  all  the  vivid  hues  of  which 
our  unconscious  is  woven,  as  psychoanalysis  penetrates  its  depths 
and  reads  its  symbols? 

Early  man  treated  dreams  very  simply.  What  more  natural, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  than  the  explanation  that  they  were 
experiences  of  the  soul  in  its  external  wanderings  from  the  body  or 
visitations  from  the  souls  of  his  departed  dead?  Then  of  course 
they  must  contain  pictures  of  the  unknown,  omens  and  warnings 
relating  to  his  daily  activities  or  to  the  future.  In  waking  life 
primitive  man  lived  so  much  nearer  the  concrete  expression  of  his 
desires  that  he  had  not  the  same  need,  as  we  have,  for  the  outlet 
furnished  by  the  dream  for  the  repressions  which  hem  us  in.  Yet 
we  have  watched  the  slowly  growing  restrictions  and  demands 
pressing  upon  him  even  from  the  earliest  times  and  know  that  he 
must  have  utilized  the  sleeping  hours  for  those  visions  and  satis- 
factions which  stern  reality  more  and  more  denied  him  in  waking 
life. 

Beside  the  actual  material,  which  we  find  in  this  study,  which  has 
been  built  into  the  unconscious  to  be  utilized  by  the  neurotic,  we  can 
find  some  mechanisms  in  primitive  thought  and  activity  that  help 
us  to  understand  those  of  the  mentally  sick.  They  are  infantile 
mechanisms,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race,  representing 
on  one  hand  the  attempt  to  get  away  from  reality,  on  the  other  a 
compromise  between  this  pathway,  from  which  the  immature  psyche 
shrinks,  and  the  pleasure  pathway,  which  self-preservation  in  society 
forbids.  The  primitive  savage  would  fling  all  his  burdens  upon 
another,  transfer  his  sicknesses  and  misfortunes,  regardless  of 
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results,  to  the  unfortunate  victim.  His  burden  of  sin,  of  failure 
of  adjustment  and  usefulness,  demands  a  vicarious  sacrifice  that 
can  let  him  go  free.  His  faith  in  ghosts  and  in  witches  shows  the 
beginnings  of  the  obsessive  fancies  which  are  so  destructive  of 
time  and  working  value  for  himself,  so  destructive  to  society  in 
general.  Indeed  all  the  misguided,  often  wild  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  horde  of  demons,  witches,  spirits  in  visible  form  or  invisible  is 
like  the  attempted  flight  from  a  neurosis  which  utilizes  all  sorts  of 
primitive  pathways  in  its  substitute  reactions.  These  infantile 
peoples  reveal  also  an  almost  morbid  vanity  and  a  grandiose  exalta- 
tion of  self  in  identifying  themselves  with  their  great  spirit,  in 
entering  into  communion  with  their  gods,  in  relegating  to  themselves 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  magicians,  in  all  those  methods  by 
which  men  then  strove  to  be  first  and  greatest.  Myths  and  fairy 
tales  are  all  highly  colored  with  this  self-seeking  and  reveal  this 
infantile  spirit.  So  absorbed,  then,  in  these  infantile  attitudes  and 
self-centered  emotions  neither  the  neurotic  nor  early  man  can  clearly 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  unreal,  the  actual  from  the  phantasy 
world  he  has  created  about  him. 

Yet  man  has  not  remained  there.  Slowly,  with  grievous  mis- 
takes, it  may  be,  that  have  made  his  way  a  tortuous  one,  he  has 
climbed  upward  and  laid  hold  of  reality.  These  revelations  of  his 
struggle  and  attempts  at  adjustment,  which  he  has  left  along  the 
way  or  transformed  into  more  useful,  sublimated  forms,  enlarge 
and  quicken  our  understanding  of  man's  nature,  and  reveal  some- 
thing of  our  immeasurable  psychic  heritage.  In  this  review  it  has 
been  possible  merely  to  select  a  few  typical  examples  of  these  things. 
The  entire  work,  The  Golden  Bough,  is  worth  thoughtful,  detailed 
investigation.  No  one  can  read  it  carefully  without  experiencing 
a  broadening  of  sympathy,  a  more  profound  and  expanded  attitude 
toward  life.  One  realizes  the  cosmic  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Individual  struggle,  individual  pleasure-pain  sink  into  insignificance 
before  this  world-embracing  picture  of  racial  strife  and  racial  ac- 
complishment, and  yet  one  is  stimulated  to  new  activity  that  the  life 
force  within  him  may,  through  its  creative  energy,  add  its  share  to 
the  achievement  of  the  race  in  its  progressive  development. 
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We  interrupt  the  interpretation  here,  which  may  be  still 
further  followed29  in  individual  details,  in  order  to  gain  a  general 
viewpoint  for  the  psychology  of  myth  formation.  To  this  end, 
we  need  only  to  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  the  mythical  persons 
to  the  egocentric  figure  of  the  myth-maker.  It  must  strike  us 
that  the  two  brothers  are  twins  who  resemble  each  other  not 
only  physically,  "  like  two  drops  of  water,"  but  also  in  their  char- 
acteristics and  attributes  (they  have  the  same  animals,  same 
clothing,  etc.),  and  are  also  not  distinguished  by  names,  so  that 
the  queen  recognizes  her  husband  only  by  an  artificial  sign. 
Whenever  there  is  anything  suitable  for  a  duplication,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  both  brothers,  of  which  the  one  is  an  exact  stereotype  of 
the  other ;  with  this  reduction  of  the  two  brothers  to  one  person30 

29  Aside  from  further  psychological  interpretations,  we  forego  also 
any  natural  mythological  interpretation  which  might  be  possible.  Thus, 
it  is  not  excluded  that  the  city  at  different  times  one  year  apart,  now  deco- 
rated in  black,  now  in  red,  has  reference  to  a  definite  sun-constellation 
(or  moon  phenomenon?)  just  as  it  remains  striking  that  the  production 
of  the  herb  for  the  revivification  of  the  sun  hero  took  into  consideration 
exactly  twenty-four  hours.  If  one  takes  notice  of  the  reversed  position 
of  the  head  when  he  awoke  and  its  reversal,  at  noon  (as  the  sun  changes 
to  descent),  then  the  interpretation  of  individual  motives  by  projection 
upon  nature  processes  becomes  probable.  Still,  these  interpretations  in 
no  way  exclude  the  psychological  sense  of  the  narrative,  but  rather  de- 
mand for  comprehension  the  tale  in  human  guise  and  the  myth-forming 
forces  of  instinct  which  can  scarcely  be  exhausted  in  the  description  of 
processes  of  nature. 

30  In  certain  legends  of  this  group,  appears  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
one  "brother."  Compare  for  example  in  "  Schwedische  Volkssagen,"  trans, 
by  Oberleitner,  p.  58  ff. 
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would  go,  however,  the  chief  sense  of  the  narrative,  the  rivalry 
of  the  brothers  for  the  mutual  object  of  love,  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  originally  one  brother  was  an  elder  one  and  repre- 
sented the  father  to  the  younger,  as  is  plainly  stated  in  the  legend 
of  Bata.  (As  remnant  of  this  older  version,  the  German  legend 
speaks  in  one  place  still  of  the  "younger"  brother,  although  it 
presupposes  twins.)  But  also  in  the  German  legend,  the  dragon, 
who  claims  the  princess,  and  the  old  king,  who  will  not  give  her 
up,  represent  the  father,  as  indeed  the  courted  woman,  according 
to  our  interpretation,  stands  for  the  mother.  Both  assumptions 
are  abundantly  confirmed  by  variants  of  the  brother  legend,  which 
begin  with  the  statement  that  a  jealous  king  shuts  up  his  daughter 
from  the  world,  the  latter,  however,  conceives  in  a  miraculous 
manner  (incest-fructification)  and  becomes  the  mother  of  twin 
brothers,  whom  she  exposes ;  one  of  the  brothers  then  marries, 
as  in  the  quoted  legend  of  Lubia,  page  453,  note  25,  in  the  king's 
daughter,  his  mother  and  after  the  death  of  the  old  king  (the 
father),  inherits  the  kingdom.  Thus,  in  these  legends,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  displacement  of  the  hostile  and  jealous  impulses, 
which  were  originally  directed  toward  the  father,  upon  the  elder, 
favorite  brother  (and  upon  the  sister  instead  of  upon  the  mother), 
which  substitution  may  still  be  followed  in  the  Osiris  myth  with 
its  serially  arranged  generations.31  This  mythical  displacement 
reflects  a  bit  of  primitive  cultural  achievement  which,  with  the 
leveling  of  the  previously  so  dissimilar  enemy  to  a  double  of  the 
twin,  has  found  an  ethically  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  pious 
brother  legend. 

But  the  development  resting  on  the  progressive  repression  of 
these  primitive  impulses,  does  not  stop  with  this  form  of  amelio- 
ration, but  creates  still  further  disguised  forms  of  expression, 
which  become  comprehensible  to  us  on  the  basis  of  the  psycho- 
logical interpretation  of  the  brother  motive.  The  Grimm  brothers 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  internal  relations  between  the 
Siegfried  saga  and  our  legend.32    Here  may  be  mentioned  only 

31  The  Osiris  myth  shows  still  further  in  course  of  its  development 
how,  from  the  original  murderer  of  the  brother,  he  becomes  his  avenger. 
Originally,  Thoth  besides  Seth  is  the  murderer  of  Osiris ;  later,  he  appears 
in  the  struggle  of  Horus  against  Seth  as  physician  and  umpire.  Finally, 
he  has  become  directly  partisan  of  Osiris  and  fights  for  him  against  Seth 
(compare  Schneider,  /.  c,  p.  445  ff.). 

32  W.  Mannhardt  (Germ.  Mythen,  p.  214  ff.)  has  shown  the  agree- 
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that  Siegfried  leaves  the  virgin,  rescued  from  the  dragon  like 
the  hero  of  the  legend,  that  he,  however,  like  the  latter,  attempted 
to  assume  the  place  of  the  rival  in  the  conjugal  bed,  indeed  is 
finally  directly  compelled  by  Gunther  to  subdue  for  him  the  too 
powerful  maid.33  Siegfried  also  lays  a  two-edged  sword  between 
himself  and  the  woman,  but  the  ignominious  death  which  he 
suffers  speaks  still  plainly  for  the  fact  that  he  originally  must 
have  been  in  reality  the  favored  rival.  Only  here,  the  relation  of 
rivals  is  weakened  to  blood  brotherhood.34  Still  further  goes  the 
amelioration  of  the  shocking  relation  in  one  group  of  German 
saga,  which  are  handed  down  to  us  only  in  late  writings :  the 
Ortnit- Wolfdietrich  Epic.  Ortnit,  with  the  help  of  his  father  the 
dwarf  king  Alberich,  wins  the  daughter  of  the  heathen  king 
Machorel,  who  is  accessible  to  no  suitor,  and  elopes  with  her  to 
his  home  (Gardasee).  The  old  heathen  king,  feigning  recon- 
ciliation, sends  rich  presents,  among  them,  two  young  dragons 

ment  of  our  group  of  legends  with  the  Indian  saga  related  in  the  Mahab- 
harata,  "  that  Indra  after  the  death  of  the  dragon,  Ahi  (after  the  murder 
of  Vritras),  yields  himself  to  banishment,  another  takes  his  place  and 
wishes  to  marry  the  wife  of  the  god,  then  Indra  comes  back  and  kills  the 
intruder."  Mannhardt  thinks  that  "  the  other  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
figure  as  nearly  related  and  brotherlike  to  Indra  as  Agni."  Agni  is  called 
Indra's  twin  brother  and  a  "grandson  of  the  flood"  (apam  napat). 
Further,  Mannhardt  calls  attention  to  similar  traits  in  the  myths  of 
Freyr,  Thor  and  Odin  (pp.  221-223). 

33  Her  deathlike  sleep  corresponds  to  the  motive  of  petrification  in 
the  legend  and  points  to  her  maternal  role  toward  the  hero,  which  is  also 
evident  from  other  signs. 

34  In  this  group  of  legends  belong,  according  to  Grimm's  assertions, 
also  the  saga  of  the  blood  brothers,  of  whom  one  assumes  the  place  of 
the  other  with  the  wife,  but  lays  a  sword  between  them  and  is  finally 
struck  with  leprosy  (according  to  Grimm,  petrification),  from  which  his 
true  friend  frees  him  by  the  blood  of  his  own  children.  These  are  then 
brought  to  life  again  by  the  rescued  one  by  a  miracle.  Likewise  belongs 
here  the  legend  of  "  True  John  "  (No.  6)  for  whose  rescue  from  petrifi- 
cation (revivification  by  blood),  the  king  strikes  off  the  heads  of  his  own 
sons,  which  the  true  John  again  returns  to  them.  In  one  version,  this 
is  the  foster  brother  of  the  king.  Also,  the  legend  of  life  water  (No.  97) 
and  many  another  would  become  comprehensible  in  many  points  on  the 
basis  of  our  interpretation.  For  the  arrangement  of  all  these  traditions 
in  the  group  of  brother  legends,  Wundt  (Volkerpsychol.,  Vol.  II,  Part  3, 
Leipsic,  1909,  p.  271  ff.)  takes  accordingly  the  term  of  the  twin  legends 
in  a  broader  sense,  since  he  includes  thereunder  "  all  the  legend  or  myth 
material  in  which  two  personalities,  who  belong  to  the  same  generation, 
appear  by  their  actions  in  a  friendly  or  hostile  relation.  .  .  ." 
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(twin  motive)  which,  when  they  grow  up,  devastate  the  land. 
Ortnit  allows  the  monster  to  exist  in  spite  of  the  counsel  of  his 
wife  and  tells  her,  if  he  should  fall,  to  offer  her  hand  to  his 
avenger.  Without  followers,  he  rides  in  the  forest,  sinks  into  so 
deep  a  sleep  (petrification)  that  neither  the  approach  of  the 
monster  nor  the  baying  and  snapping  of  his  dog  awakes  him 
(helping  animal).    He  is  killed  by  the  monster. 

In  the  saga  handed  down  to  us,  the  young  hero,  Wolfdietrich, 
avenges  him,  in  the  childhood  story  of  which,  the  motive  of  the 
father,  who  shuts  up  his  daughter,  the  slander  of  the  wife  by  the 
rejected  suitor,  the  exposure  and  other  motives  play  their  parts 
in  familiar  significance.  In  the  combat  with  his  brothers  over  the 
inheritance,  Wolfdietrich  flees  to  Ortnit  for  help.  When  he 
learns  of  his  death,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  avenge  him.  Like  the 
second  brother  in  the  legend,  he  encounters  almost  the  same 
fate  but  is  able,  in  the  decisive  moment,  to  save  himself  by 
Ortnit's  sword.  He  conquers  the  dragon,  as  well  as  the  rebellious 
vassals,  and  receives  as  reward  the  hand  of  Ortnit's  widow,  by 
whose  help  he  conquers  the  brothers  and  gains  his  kingdom.  We 
easily  recognize  the  familiar  characteristics  of  our  legend  again 
and  must  conclude  that  Wolfdietrich  avenged  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  married  his  widow.  That  is  now  demonstrable  of 
course,  if  not  in  the  superficial  historical  strata,  still,  in  the  under- 
lying mythical  layers  of  the  narrative,  and  long  known  to  in- 
vestigators. If  we  follow  Jiriczek's  comprehensive  representa- 
tion of  German  Hero  Saga  (Sammlung  Goschen,  No.  32), 35  we 
learn  that  in  the  tradition  before  us  two  saga  of  different  origin, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  are  united :  a  mythical 
one  of  Ortnit,  and  the  historical  one  of  Wolfdietrich,  in  which 
the  latter  may  stand  in  place  of  a  mythical  figure  belonging  to  the 
Ortnit  saga.  A  purer  version  of  the  Ortnit  saga  may  be  con- 
tained fragmentarily  in  the  Thidrek  saga,  where  King  Hertnit 
falls  in  combat  with  a  dragon,  a  hero  (Thidrek  of  Bern)  con- 
quers the  dragon  and  marries  the  widow.  "  From  the  allusions 
and  fragments  of  saga  of  Scandinavian  tradition,  an  older  form 
of  the  saga  may  be  determined,  in  which  the  brother  of  the  fallen 
assumes  the  role  of  avenger.  This  mythical  pair  of  brothers  are 
called  in  Northern  terminology  "  Haddingjar,"  German  "  Har- 

35  One  compares  also  the  most  recent  special  work  of  H.  Schneider : 
Die  Gedichte  und  die  Sage  vora  Wolfdietrich,  Munich,  1913. 
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tungen,"  compare  the  name  "Hartnit"  (Hertnit)  from  which 
Ortnit  is  distorted.  Guided  by  these  names,  Mullenhoff  has 
derived  in  clever  manner  the  connection  of  the  Hartungen  saga 
with  an  east  Germanic  Dioscuri  myth"  (Jiriczek,  p.  146  ff.).38 
If  the  original  brotherly  relation  of  the  two  heroes  is  here  fixed 
by  comparative  myth  investigation,  then  we  recognize  on  the  basis 
of  our  interpretation,  behind  the  pious  office  of  avenger,  the  real 
relation  of  rivalry,  and  know  that  in  the  deeper  sense  of  a 
psychological  interpretation,  the  prejudiced  brother  slays  the 
favorite  rival  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  in  order  to  possess  his 
widow,  quite  like  CEdipus  in  the  Greek  myth.  The  replacement 
of  the  brother  by  a  monster  represents  therewith  a  special  form 
of  duel  with  the  unknown  father,  which  is  reported  in  numerous 
traditions,  also  of  Ortnit  and  his  overpowering  father,  Alberich.37 
This  unrecognized  duel  itself  is  the  counterpart  of  unrecognized 
(incestuous)  sexual  intercourse,  which  is  represented  in  our 
group  of  legends  by  the  motive  of  the  exchange  of  husbands 
(weakened  by  the  symbol  of  chastity).  ■ 

Thus,  in  ultimate  analysis,  the  legend  leads  back  to  the  primi- 
tive family  conflict  with  the  overpowerful  father  and  represents 
for  the  prejudiced  son  or  youngest,  in  disguised  dress,  a  wish  cor- 
rection of  the  unpleasant  adaptation  to  reality.  If  we  have 
noticed  that  the  myth  structure,  with  the  progressive  amelioration 
of  ancient  abomination  to  pious  human  esteem  and  love  of  rela- 
tives, reflects  a  piece  of  ethical  cultural  development,  so  too  it 
should  not  remain  unmentioned  that  in  addition,  inconceivably  old 
remnants  of  primitive  affect  life  continue  to  live  in  this  legend. 
It  shows,  thus,  of  course  the  development  of  the  ethical  feeling 
but  not  in  the  form  as  it  has  really  come  to  be,  namely,  with 
renunciation  of  earlier  sources  of  pleasure  and  final  adapation  to 
the  hard  demands  of  reality,  but  always  with  the  retention  of  the 

36  Also  the  Dioscuri  motive  itself,  the  avenging  of  the  stolen  and 
disgraced  sister  by  a  pair  of  brothers,  which  exists  with  various  peoples, 
originally  has  as  content  the  struggle  of  two  (twin)  brothers  for  the 
mutually  loved  sister  (representing  the  mother),  which  may  have  ended 
with  the  castration  of  the  opponent,  of  which,  according  to  the  keen  sur- 
mise of  the  natural  mythologist,  Schwartz,  an  echo  in  meaning  may  still 
be  contained  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  Dioscuri,  Castor  (from  castrare). 

37  This  shows  prettily  (communicated  by  R.  Kohler,  Kl.  Schr.,  I,  21  ff.) 
in  a  Gaelic  legend  (variant  of  Grimm's  legend  No.  21),  where  two 
brothers  court  a  knight's  daughter  and,  unknown  to  each  other,  fight 
together. 
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old  primitive  modes  of  gratification,  which  find  symbolical  ful- 
fillment in  the  form  of  disguised  wish  phantasies  under  the 
superficial  moral  layers. 

A  typical  example  for  the  legend  in  this  regard,  that  discloses 
at  once  the  primitive  human  nucleus  of  the  mythical  dress,  has 
been  afforded  us  by  the  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the  legends  of 
the  brothers.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  there  exists  in  almost  all 
mythical  structures,  the  old  unlimited  power  of  the  pater  familias, 
against  which  the  son  in  the  original  strata  of  the  phantasy  forma- 
tion rebels.  If  there  inheres  in  the  father,  as  the  primitive  rela- 
tions presuppose,  unlimited  control  over  the  life  of  the  male 
members  of  the  family  (including  the  sons),  and  over  the  bodies 
of  the  female  members  (including  the  daughters),  then  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  struggle  of  the  son  aims  to  attain  this  preroga- 
tive of  the  "  father "  for  himself,  and  indeed  at  first,  by  cor- 
responding acts,  which  challenge  still  more  strongly  the  paternal 
development  of  power.  The  father  may  have  made  frequent  use 
of  the  law  to  force  out  of  the  clan  the  sons,  who  have  grown 
insubordinate  to  him,  as  rivals  for  power  or  castrate  them  as 
sexual  rivals,  and  in  this  way  he  may  have  strengthened  the 
corresponding  revengeful  thoughts  of  the  son  to  intense  longing 
for  vengeance.  This  stage  of  the  cultural  development  is  re- 
flected, according  to  an  idea  of  Freud's,  in  the  numerous  legends 
in  which  the  adult  sons,  as  in  our  group,  are  driven  out  by  the 
father,  or  elder  brother  (exposure),  to  attain  fame  and  wife  in 
foreign  lands.  While  in  early  cultural  development,  however, 
reality  has  actually  demanded  this  sacrifice  and  exertion  by  the 
son,  he  seeks,  at  the  same  time,  to  indemnify  himself  in  phantasy 
formation,  for  he  forms  the  new  home  after  the  model  of  the 
old  one,  which  he  has  lost,  endows  the  foreign  king,  in  whose 
service  he  enters,  with  the  traits  of  his  own  father  (family 
romance),  the  desired  and  captured  love  object  with  the  type  of 
the  incestuous  one  longed  for  in  vain.  Thus,  the  hero  of  the 
Egyptian  brother  legend,  who  wishes  to  seduce  the  mother,  is 
driven  out  by  the  favored  rival  (father,  brother)  (pursuit  with 
drawn  knife)  or  castrated  (self-castration)  or  killed  (abode  in 
the  cedar  valley).  The  picture  of  the  mother,  however,  follows 
him  everywhere;  he  lives  with  the  god-wife  until  she  is  taken 
from  him  by  the  king,  in  whom  we  recognize  a  father  image. 
The  hero  follows  her  to  the  court,  which  represents  nothing  else 
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than  the  wished- for  return  to  the  parental  home  (rendered  un- 
recognizable), where  the  son  can  carry  out  in  a  cover  picture  of 
strange  persons,  the  unallowed  wish  gratifications  denied  by- 
reality.  The  same  scheme  of  ruthless  execution  by  the  most 
prejudiced  youngest  son  is  shown  by  a  series  of  legends,  as  well 
as  by  the  majority  of  myths,  in  an  original  stratum,  which,  never- 
theless, in  course  of  the  progress  of  culture  and  the  consequent 
arrangement  and  subjection  of  the  individual  under  the  govern- 
mental forces,  is  overlaid  by  the  ambivalent  counter  impulses  of 
regret  and  piety,  in  the  sense  of  the  paternal  relationship.38  In 
this  stage  of  myth  formation,  there  come  into  the  foreground  the 
ethically  highly  valuable,  psychologically  secondary,  motives  of 
paternal  revenge,  brotherly  love,  the  defence  of  the  mother  or 
sister  against  troublesome  assailants.  So  long  as  the  heedless 
sexual  and  primitive  egoistic  motives  can  control  the  conscious 
action  and  thought  of  man,  he  has  neither  the  necessity  nor  the 
ability  for  myth  formation.  The  substitute  gratification  in 
phantasy  formation  runs  parallel  to  the  gradual  renunciation  of 
the  real  accomplishment  of  these  impulses;  the  sometime  com- 
pensations render  it  possible  for  man,  progressively  and  success- 
fully, to  suppress  certain  impulses  to  a  certain  degree.  The  myth- 
ical narrative  as  it  enters  consciousness,  is  in  every  case  no  un- 
distorted  expression  of  primitive  impulses,  otherwise,  they  could 
not  become  conscious ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  reason, 
they  are  not  related  of  the  human  family,  which  would  still  be 
too  shocking,  but  are  imputed  to  superhuman  beings,  it  may  be, 
mysterious  powerful  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  gods,  conceived  as 
acting  behind  these,  or  heroes  elevated  to  such.  Thus,  perhaps, 
may  be  explained  the  contradiction  that  the  myths  consciously 

38  Certainly  there  are,  even  though  in  limited  degree,  original  phan- 
tasy formations  proceeding  from  inhibited  wish  impulses  of  the  father. 
Especially  seem  to  belong  here  the  numerous  myths  and  legends  which 
have  for  content  the  sexual  persecution  of  the  daughter  by  the  father,  the 
highly  complicated  wish  mechanisms  of  which  often  bear  witness  to  how 
hard  these  primitive  renunciations  fell  on  man.  The  scheme  is,  in  similar 
manner  as  with  the  son  myth,  the  compensation  of  the  family:  A  king 
pursues  his  daughter  with  love  proposals,  she  flees,  and  after  many  adven- 
tures, comes  to  a  king,  who  marries  her,  in  whom  one  recognizes,  how- 
ever, a  more  or  less  plain  duplication  of  the  father.  Also  in  reality,  the 
daughter,  who  has  escaped  from  the  sexual  violence  of  the  father  by 
flight,  is  seen  to  occupy  toward  the  man  who  receives  and  protects  her  a 
childlike  relation  of  dependence. 
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represent  naive  knowledge  of  nature,  and  can  mediate,  while 
purely  human  elements  finish  the  form  of  the  mythical  tale,  the 
strongly  affective  damming  up  of  which  affords  the  real  in- 
stinctive force  for  the  myth  formation. 

According  to  this  viewpoint,  the  myth  and  legend  formation 
should  be  considered  rather  as  a  negative  of  the  cultural  devel- 
opment, in  a  certain  measure  as  fixations  of  the  wish  impulses 
which  have  become  inapplicable  in  reality  and  unattainable  grati- 
fications which  the  present-day  child  must  learn  to  renounce  in 
favor  of  culture  even  though  with  difficulty  and  displeasure,  as 
the  primitive  man  had  to  in  his  time.  This  function  of  admission 
and  symbolically  dressed  gratification  of  socially  inapplicable  in- 
stinctive impulses,  the  myth  shares,  however,  with  religion,  with 
which  it  long  formed  an  inseparable  unit.  Only  the  few  great 
religious  systems  of  humanity,  in  the  capability  for  transforma- 
tion and  sublimation  of  these  instincts,  in  the  degree  of  disguising 
the  gratification  of  these  and  in  the  ethical  heights  of  mind  thereby 
rendered  possible,  have  attained  a  perfection,  which  lifts  them 
far  above  the  primitive  myth  and  naive  legend,  with  which  they 
hold  in  common  the  essential  instinctive  forces  and  elements. 

CHAPTER  III 
Theory  of  Religion 

Religion  has  not  always  been  the  inseparable  companion  of 
humanity;  rather,  in  the  history  of  development,  a  prereligious 
stage  has  assumed  a  large  place  and  with  this  stage,  we  must 
deal  first  in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  psychical  genesis 
of  religion. 

The  attitude  ruling  men  in  this  prereligious  epoch  was  the  ani- 
mistic, that  is,  the  primitive  races  peopled  the  world  with  beings 
to  whom  they  ascribed  life  and  soul  as  with  themselves;  the  recog- 
nition of  inanimate  objects  of  the  outer  world  was  still  lacking  to 
them.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  conception,  man  had  first  to 
acquire  the  capability  of  sharply  distinguishing  between  the  proc- 
esses of  the  external  world  and  the  endopsychic  perceptions.  So 
long  as  the  division  into  internal  and  external  world,  ego  and  non- 
ego,  had  not  been  fully  elaborated,  the  knowledge  that  the  psychic 
reality  produced  by  hallucinatory  means  is  different  from  objective 
reality  perceived  by  the  senses  could  not  become  fixed.  Only  by 
degrees,  does  reality,  not  only  practically,  but  also  theoretically, 
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compel  the  recognition  of  its  independent  existence,  so  that  the 
necessity  is  provided  of  controlling  this  with  real  means  adapted 
to  it,  and  not  merely  as  result  of  reflection.  With  progressive 
adaptation  to  reality,  the  previous  feeling  of  omnipotence,  based 
on  the  mingling  of  objective  with  psychic  reality,  had  to  be  in  large 
part  renounced  and  this  feeling  now  saved  itself  in  the  field  of 
endopsychic  gratification  in  the  phantasy  life. 

Here  is  to  be  sought  the  starting  point  of  all  those  structures 
which  aim  at  guaranteeing  to  man  in  a  mentally  autonomous  field 
withdrawn  from  reality,  the  pleasures  which  he  had  to  sacrifice 
to  the  progress  of  culture.  The  phantasy  gratification  has  at  first 
no  differentiated  forms,  gaining  sharply  outlined  shape  only  grad- 
ually. 

The  immediate  precursors  of  religion  are  totemism  and  taboo. 
It  is  characteristic  of  both  that  the  presupposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  higher  being  does  not  inhere  in  them,  but  that  the  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  appear  as  self  evident  and  founded  in 
themselves.  If  we  consider  the  limitations  and  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  them  in  their  essential  forms,  we  find  that  they  serve  the 
end  of  withdrawing  the  opportunity  for  realizing  definite  wishes. 
The  assertion  of  these  rules  make  evident,  on  one  side,  that  one 
may  assume  the  universal  existence  of  these  wishes,  on  the  other 
side,  that  one  would  avoid  every  temptation  toward  power.  They 
would  assure  a  very  important  renunciation,  brought  about  with 
great  trouble  and  outlay  of  energy,  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community.  If  the  conception  of  psychoanalysis  is  correct,  that 
the  essential  presupposition  of  culture  consists  in  the  repression 
of  intense,  pleasurably  toned  tendencies,  which  act,  however, 
against  all  social  development,  then  the  material  affected  by  the 
primitive  prohibition  must  return  as  the  deepest  layer  of  the  un- 
conscious. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  totemism  consisted  in  preventing  incest  and  the  most 
important  case  of  taboo  of  the  ruler  is  plainly  intended  to  render 
impossible  the  application  of  force  against  the  chief,  who  origi- 
nally coincided  with  the  head  of  the  family. 

As  a  result  of  this  prohibition  and  the  constantly  recurring 
resistance  against  it,  a  psychic  tension  is  produced,  which  is  felt 
by  the  individual  as  anxiety.  As  a  means  of  psychic  compensa- 
tion for  this  tension,  there  was  formed  the  mechanism  of  pro- 
jection into  the  outer  world,  whereby  the  conflict  is  settled,  and 
the  previously  indefinite  anxiety  can  be  thrown  on  imaginary  ob- 
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jects.  This  was  just  so  much  the  more  readily  possible  as  the 
animistic  view  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  projection  mechan- 
ism, so  that  the  animate  beings  who  arose  on  a  basis  of  this  view 
and  peopled  the  outer  world  became  demons,  to  whom  one 
ascribed  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  harm.  With  the  belief  in 
demons,  the  first  stage  of  religion  was  attained.  Hand  in  hand 
with  it  goes  the  organization  of  magic  and  witchcraft  as  techniques 
which  might  influence  the  demons,  partly  with  a  view  to  scare 
them  away,  partly  to  submit  to  them  or  put  them  in  good  humor. 

Thereby,  the  belief  in  demons  received  a  new  direction,  in  that 
the  spirits  were  placed  in  relation  to  impressive  processes  of 
nature  and  the  heavenly  bodies ;  then  began  the  building  of  myth- 
ology, while  magic  found  its  continuation  in  cult  and  rite.  In  all, 
however,  even  to  the  finest  offshoots,  the  original  totem  and  taboo 
views  may  be  recognized. 

The  needs,  on  the  one  hand,  of  bringing  the  processes  of  nature 
nearer  by  incarnating  them,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  solving  the 
human  emotional  conflicts  by  projecting  them  out  into  nature, 
unite  in  the  tendency  to  myth  formation.  The  hitherto  indefi- 
nitely conceived  demons  assume  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  in- 
dividual phenomena  of  nature  and  are  brought  into  relations  with 
one  another;  these  are  copied  after  the  human  ones  and  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  opposing  influence  of  those  processes  of 
nature  on  one  another.  In  this  way,  the  demons  one  after  another 
are  raised  to  gods.  Since  the  wishes,  which  are  denied  and  later 
repressed,  spur  the  phantasy  to  ever  new  results,  so  new  figures 
and  stories  are  continually  attached  to  the  same  processes  of 
nature,  so  long  as  the  myth  forming  process  is  still  fluid,  and  in 
this  way  are  explained  the  many  figures  in  the  Pantheon  of  all 
ancient  religions. 

Thus,  the  social  function  of  mythology  is  to  direct  the  injur- 
ious repressed  instincts,  as  far  as  it  can,  to  the  way  of  phantasy 
gratification  and  to  promote  the  elimination  of  these  from  reality. 
Since,  however,  a  part  of  the  original  gratification  in  reality  im- 
periously demands  its  rights  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  return  of  the  repressed  material  from  the  repressing,  just  those 
institutions  are  utilized  which  had  been  created  for  the  prevention 
of  the  carrying  through  of  this.  Thus,  the  aspirations  for  which 
the  myth-forming  phantasy  had  opened  an  outlet,  which  should 
protect  the  whole  community  (tribe,  race,  people,  state)  from 
their  realization,  were  redirected  by  the  other  parts  of  religion, 
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namely,  by  cult  and  rite.  Religion  is,  like  every  product  of  the 
conflict  between  unconscious  and  repression,  a  compromise  struc- 
ture. The  double  phase  which  lies  in  it,  that  it  opens  the  road  to 
civilization  and  yet  under  certain  conditions  allows  the  things  most 
hostile  to  the  same,  clings  to  it  throughout  its  whole  course  of 
development.  At  times  also,  the  compromise  may  fail  entirely  and 
religious  fanaticism,  which  then  succeeds  to  leadership,  becomes 
an  instrument  of  destruction  for  everything  which  renders  possible 
the  existence  of  human  society. 

But  already  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  we  meet  this  inner 
double  phase.  Before  there  were  religious  myths  or  ritual,  the 
taboo  of  the  rulers  was  utilized,  not  only  to  protect  their  persons, 
but  also  to  torment  them  most  profoundly  by  the  strict  ceremonial. 
The  killing  of  the  totem  animal,  which  is  commonly  strictly  for- 
bidden, is  not  only  permitted  on  certain  feast  days  but  directly 
enjoined  as  a  religious  duty.  From  this  custom  developed  the 
sacrifice,  as  motive  for  which  it  was  established  that  the  man 
should  cede  to  god  what  he  had  to  give  up,  in  order  later,  on 
festal  occasions,  to  be  allowed  it  as  servant  and  representative  of 
god.38  Thus,  the  sacrifice  goes  back  to  the  presupposition  of  iden- 
tification with  the  godhead ;  quite  in  this  sense  speaks  S.  Reinach 
(Orpheus,  p.  63)  :  "  Si  les  legendes  humanisent  les  dieux,  les  rites 
tendent  a  diviniser  les  hommes  "  (If  the  legends  humanize  the 
gods,  the  rites  tend  to  deify  the  men).  Thus  at  the  feasts  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  strictly  forbidden  incest  could 
recur  as  holy  orgy. 

This  recurrence  of  the  prohibited  is  no  simple  regression, 
which  allows  the  antisocial  to  revive  again,  but  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  way  is  over  conditions  of  phantasy  ideas ;  and  if  leaving 
the  domain  of  the  purely  mental,  they  finally  culminate  in  actions, 
then,  these  actions  are  carried  out  entirely  with  phantastic  sym- 
bolic elements.  For  the  facilitation  of  this  compromise  between 
phantasy  and  reality,  the  cultic  performance  in  reference  to  time 
and  place  is  taken  from  the  everyday  affairs  and  elevated  above 
them.  In  this  way,  the  encroachment  on  customary  social  rela- 
tions is  prevented,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
unallowed,  no  friction  with  the  cultural  demands  threatens. 

All  these  religious  practices,  as  compromise  products,  have  a 
double  face:  their  effect  consists  in  the  facilitation  of  the  renuncia- 

39  "  What  the  man  is  not,  but  wishes  to  be,  that  he  imagines  himself 
as  being  in  the  gods"  (Feuerbach). 
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tion  of  the  gratification  of  socially  hostile  instincts,  their  essence 
lies  in  their  allowing,  partly,  merely  in  the  myth  creating  phantasy, 
partly,  by  cultistic  and  ritualistic  practice,  the  forbidden  acts 
represented  in  this  phantasy. 

With  the  increasing  demands  of  the  repression,  the  limited 
festal  manner  of  celebration  is  felt  as  improper  and  no  longer 
permitted  in  undisguised  form.  In  its  place  appears  a  series  of 
ritualistic  acts  in  symbolic  circumlocution.  Similarly,  the  relig- 
ious ceremonial  undergoes  in  its  development  from  the  primitive 
patterns,  ever  more  extensive  distortions,  which  may  often  attain 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  original  meaning.  Among  these 
ceremonies,  we  emphasize  one  especially  interesting  group,  which 
we  meet  everywhere,  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  highly 
developed  relations.  It  is  that  which  comprises  the  various  purifi- 
cation measures  for  sins,  and  penitential  acts  which  betray  the 
subterranean  feeling  of  guilt  permeating  all  religion.  This  abso- 
lutely unfailing  presence  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  shows  us  that  the 
whole  structure  of  religion  is  erected  on  a  foundation  of  repres- 
sion of  instinct. 

Another  form  of  the  religious  act  is  connected  with  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  magic.  The  magic  influence  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  wished-for  effect  is  brought  about  by  actions  or 
words  (formulae)  which  have  some  kind  of  an  associative  con- 
nection with  it,  but  are  in  no  way  sufficient  to  cause  it  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature;  for  example,  the  injury  of  an  enemy  by 
injuring  his  picture.  This  exalting  beyond  the  laws  of  nature  is 
the  remnant  of  the  feeling  of  omnipotence,  which  had  its  origin  in 
overestimation  of  mental  reality  and  which  man  had  to  renounce 
as  far  as  adaptation  to  reality  compelled.  Magic  has,  as  a  presup- 
position, the  belief  that  the  power  of  the  wish  alone  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  difficult,  often  impossible  changes  in  the  external 
world.  The  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  thought  centers  in  the 
overvaluation  of  the  power  of  speech,  which  is  so  deep  rooted  that 
it  is  considered  sufficient  to  speak  aloud  the  name  of  a  person  in 
order  to  influence  him  in  the  desired  direction.  This  idea  of  the 
magical  effect  of  speech  is  the  foundation  of  prayer;  for,  with 
the  giving  up  of  the  idea  of  a  direct  influencing  by  speech,  there 
appears  in  its  place  the  petition  directed  toward  a  personally  con- 
ceived supernatural  being,  which  petition  betrays  itself  in  double 
manner,  as  direct  continuation  of  the  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of 
the  wishes.    On  the  one  hand,  the  petitioner  expects  that  the 
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solemn  voicing  aloud  of  his  wishes  avails  to  cause  the  god  to 
fulfill  them,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  at  the  same  time  indirectly 
preserved  the  feeling  of  omnipotence  which  he  had  to  renounce 
by  resignation  to  the  godhead,  with  which  he  unconsciously  iden- 
tifies himself.  The  last  step  in  the  religious  elaboration  of  prayer 
depreciates  the  significance  of  the  word  and  renders  mental  the 
relation  to  god  by  placing  faith  in  the  central  point  and  making  the 
result  of  the  prayer  dependent  on  him. 

To  primitive  humanity,  it  seemed  self  evident,  that  everything 
which  was  forbidden  to  itself,  should  be  permitted  to  the  godhead 
or  the  man  in  the  service  of  the  same.  This  exceptional  freedom 
passed  as  an  essential  attribute  of  god  and  his  chosen  servants, 
kings  and  priests.  In  this  way,  these  were  enveloped  in  the  glory 
of  the  supernatural,  especially  when  incestuous  marriage  was 
allowed  them  or  indeed  commanded,  as,  for  example,  with  the 
Persian  priests  and  Egyptian  sovereigns. 

With  the  rise  from  demons  to  god,  goes  a  revolution  in  the 
attitude  which  rests  on  the  ambivalence  of  instinctive  forces  which 
share  in  all  religious  formations.  While,  originally,  only  the  hostil- 
ity against  the  father  and  the  rivalry  for  his  superior  power,  as  well 
as  the  wish  springing  from  this  hostility  to  oust  him,  came  to  ex- 
pression, higher  stages  of  development  show  ever  more  plainly 
the  influence  of  love  and  reverence,  which  the  son  feels  toward  the 
father.  For  this  reason,  the  gods  are  not,  like  the  demons,  merely 
hostile  creatures,  who  are  angry  and  punish,  but  also  gracious 
ones  who  can  protect  and  reward.  In  particular,  since  the  incest 
barrier  between  mother  and  son  had  become  fixed,  from  excessive 
fear  of  the  transgression  of  this,  not  merely  did  the  purely 
libidinous  longings,  but  also  the  inseparably  united  impulses  of 
affection,  become  unpermitted,  as  the  numerous  taboo  prohibitions 
show  ;  this  circumstance  limited  the  association  of  mother  and  son, 
often  to  extreme  degree.  This  affection,  not  finding  realization  in 
the  love  life,  now  seeks  gratification  in  the  religious  phantasy  life 
and  creates  the  figure  of  the  maternal  godhead — Istar,  Isis,  Rhea, 
Mary — at  the  same  time  lessening  the  austere  traits  of  the  father 
god.  To  these  beloved  and  revered  figures  could  now  no  longer 
be  ascribed  all  those  attributes  and  actions  which  seemed  horrible 
to  consciousness.  In  this  direction,  a  secondary  elaboration  sets 
in,  which  gathers  the  individual  legends  into  a  religious  system 
adapted  to  the  ethical  and  intellectual  level  of  the  epoch.  This 
attempt,  however,  is  never  crowned  with  complete  success,  even 
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though  it  may  be  continued  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  centuries, 
since  the  instinctive  components  at  work  have  the  tendency  to  be 
always  harking  back  to  the  gross  mythology  of  antiquity,  as  is 
still  discernible  in  certain  Christian  sects  of  our  day. 

Underlying  the  formation  of  a  system,  in  process  of  time, 
there  are  also  cult  and  ceremonial,  which  can  thereby  become  so 
estranged  from  their  origin  that  often  scarcely  a  trace  of  their 
original  significance  is  to  be  recognized.  A  series  of  commands 
and  prohibitions,  not  suited  to  systematization,  then  drop  out  of 
the  religious  framework  entirely  and  either  disappear  or,  stripped 
of  their  religious  content,  live  on  as  hygienic  rules.  The  elab- 
oration of  a  religious  system  carried  far  in  regard  to  myth  and 
cult,  no  longer  takes  into  consideration  sex,  age  and  independent 
attitude  of  the  individuals,  but  imposes  on  every  believer  its  whole 
content,  although  the  instinctive  share  which  was  especially  prom- 
inent can  find  gratification  only  in  a  particular  part  of  the  same. 
As  a  result,  the  individual,  even  when  he  accepts  the  religious 
system  in  toto,  has  an  especially  close  relationship  only  to  certain 
parts  which  harmonize  with  his  particular  individual  instinctive 
tendency.  Thus,  that  one  in  whose  own  mental  life  the  pleasure 
of  inflicting  or  enduring  pain  plays  an  important  role,  will  receive 
the  Passion  with  much  greater  ardor,  and  revere  it  more  de- 
voutly, than  any  other  piece  of  Christian  belief.  From  him  who 
has  felt  intensely  the  sexual  rivalry  with  the  father,  will  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mother  win  especial  adoration  as  image  of 
the  fulfillment  of  his  own  childish  wishes.  Thus,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  behind  the  apparent  uniformity  which  the  great  re- 
ligious systems  spread  over  their  confessors,  a  personal  variation 
has  a  place,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  more  or  less  con- 
scious private  religion  of  the  individual. 

In  the  cases  just  mentioned,  the  religious  phantasies  serve  for 
representing  not  only  forbidden,  but  also  repressed  wish-im- 
pulses, which  have  become  foreign  to  the  individual.  These  can 
appear  in  consciousness  only  in  distorted  and  disguised  form ;  re- 
ligion affords  the  socially  recognized  forms,  by  which  the  re- 
ligious ceremonial  is  explained  to  the  believer.  Where,  how- 
ever, individual  agencies  crowd  so  strongly  into  the  foreground 
that  they  have  submitted  neither  to  the  normal  repression  nor  to 
the  social  arrangement  rendered  possible  by  the  religion,  there, 
a  more  intensive  form  of  defence  begins,  which  represses  not 
only  the  wishes,  but  also  the  distorted  phantasies,  and  leaves  to 
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an  independent  existence  only  the  ceremonial  belonging  thereto. 
That  is  the  case  of  the  obsessional  neurosis,  in  which  there  ap- 
pears the  unmotivated  impulse  to  continued  repetition  of  certain 
ceremonies.  The  mechanism  of  the  obsessional  ceremonial  is 
strikingly  parallel  to  that  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  with  the 
exception  that  the  obsessional  acts  seem  absolutely  meaningless 
to  the  patient  and  those  around  him,  while  with  the  acts  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonial,  the  general  recognition  supplies  the  lacking 
real  aim  and  sense. 

The  most  extreme  consequence  of  the  system  formation  re- 
sulting from  the  secondary  elaboration  is  dogmatism.  This  ra- 
tionalizing factor  inserts  itself  by  its  overgrowth  between  the 
emotional  life  of  the  individual  and  the  religious  structures 
created  for  this.  The  result  is  that,  from  time  to  time,  especially 
gifted  religious  natures  feel  this  two-sidedness,  avoid  the  cooling 
circumlocution  of  dogma  and  seek  anew  a  personal  way  of  direct 
discharge.  Therewith  they  reproduce  for  themselves  a  bit  of 
the  old  past-and-gone  content  of  religion.  If  such  inspired  ones 
have  the  further  ability  to  act  suggestively  upon  their  contem- 
poraries, there  arises  the  type  of  founder  of  a  religion  or  re- 
former, in  whom  a  strong  mythical  quality  is  never  lacking,  as 
the  figures  of  Christ,  Mohammed  and  Luther  bear  witness. 

Even  where  it  does  not  come  to  the  founding  of  a  new  sect,  a 
mythical  emotional  stream  will  flow  unceasingly  into  the  re- 
ligion. The  fundamental  idea  of  mysticism  is  the  return  to  life 
of  the  ancient  idea  of  identification  with  the  godhead,  which  is 
already  realized  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice;  in  its  highest  and  most 
intimate  form,  as  immediate  union  of  the  soul  with  its  creator. 
But  further,  in  this  late  and  highly  sublimated  figure,  the  claims 
of  the  original  repressed  material  assert  themselves,  since  this 
identification  easily  assumes  the  traits  of  a  sexual  union  with 
the  godhead ;  this  is  detected  in  many  mystics  by  the  analytic  in- 
vestigation of  their  confessions,  even  in  the  finest  intellectual 
commentaries  and  has  progressed  in  individuals,  especially  ecstatic 
women,  even  to  conscious  phantasies  (Christ  as  bridegroom). 
In  recognition  of  the  female  and  passive  attitude  of  the  mystic, 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  (in  the  notes  to  Wesen  des  Christentums, 
Kroners  Volksausgabe,  p.  181)  says  of  him:  "He  makes  himself 
a  god,  with  whom,  in  the  gratification  of  his  desire  for  knowledge, 
he  immediately  gratifies  at  the  same  time  his  sexual  instinct,  that 
is,  the  instinct  for  a  personal  being."    The  mystical  ecstasy  can 
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increase  to  those  forms  of  exaltation  of  which  the  history  of  re- 
ligion reports  numerous  examples. 

Thus,  as  previously  animism  in  magic,  so  also  the  forms  of 
mysticism  tending  to  regression  into  the  primitive,  possess  cer- 
tain techniques  for  the  control  of  the  supernatural  world  created 
from  the  projection  of  the  unconscious,  in  spiritism,  occultism 
and  such  like. 

In  the  foregoing  presentation,  we  have  sketched  in  the  barest 
outlines  the  psychoanalytic  position  in  the  course  of  development 
of  religious  emotion.  There  remains  for  us  an  important  prob- 
lem which  has  found  no  place  in  our  discussions.  As  men- 
tioned, the  primitive  cults  represent  a  partial  breaking  through 
of  the  forbidden  wish-gratifications  in  a  bit  of  reality  extended 
beyond  everyday  life.  It  agrees  well  with  the  fundamental 
psychoanalytic  principles  that  there  meets  us,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  frequent  cultistic  traditions,  the  incestuous 
union  between  the  mother  goddess  and  her  husband-son,  as  in 
Istar  and  Tammuz  in  the  Babylonian,  to  whom  Astarte  and 
Adonis  correspond,  further  Isis  and  Osiris  in  regard  to  Horus 
in  the  Egyptian,  Kybele  and  Attis  in  the  Greek,  Maja  and  Agni, 
Tanit  and  Mithra  in  the  Indian,  and  finally,  Izanami  and  Izanagi 
in  the  Japanese  and  many  others.  Also  in  the  apocalypse  of 
John,  the  queen  of  heaven  is  called  the  mother  of  the  victor  (12, 
1),  while  in  other  places,  she  is  celebrated  as  his  bride  (21,  9  ff.). 
Robertson  (Evang.  Myth.,  p.  36)  directly  expresses  the  surmise 
that  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Mary  probably  points  to  an  old 
myth  "  where  a  Palestine  god,  perhaps  by  the  name  of  Joshua, 
appears  in  the  alternating  relations  of  lover  and  son  toward  a 
mythical  Mary."  The  practice  of  incest,  in  part  undisguised,  in 
part  symbolically  permitted  under  certain  presuppositions,  seems 
to  have  invested  these  cults  with  manifold  mysterious  halos,  as 
we  have  it  transmitted,  for  example,  of  the  Attis  cult  by  a 
notice  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protr.,  2)  :  "The  son  becomes 
the  lover,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  content  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Attis  and  Kybele"  (Roscher's  Lexikon  d.  griech.  u.  rom. 
Myth.). 

This  temporary  survival  of  incest  in  festive  and  mystically 
symbolical  manner  underwent,  with  the  depreciation  and  elab- 
oration of  the  phantasy  formations  in  course  of  development, 
various  fates,  of  which  we  will  here  briefly  follow  one  which  has 
attained  especial  importance  for  the  formation  of  religion. 
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The  tendency  to  repression  against  incest  comes  into  force  in 
the  myths  and  cults  cited,  to  the  extent  that  the  youthful  son  or- 
dinarily brought  into  sexual  relation  with  the  mother  goddess, 
with  the  appearance  of  masculine  maturity,  immediately  after 
this  apogee  of  fructification,  in  the  bloom  of  his  years,  succumbs 
to  an  early  death.  This  sad  fate  is  plainly  shown  in  the  tradi- 
tions, as  punishment  for  the  tabooed  incest,  where  the  husband- 
son  suffers  the  fate  of  castration,  it  may  be  from  sexual  rivals, 
it  may  be  at  his  own  hand,  as  in  the  story  of  Uranus,  who,  with 
his  mother  Gaa,  begot  the  children  of  the  world,  Attis,  Adonis, 
Osiris  and  others. 

This  tragic  cutting  off  of  the  strong  young  god  was  joined  to 
the  corresponding  impressive  and  important  processes  of  nature, 
as  setting  of  the  sun  and  disappearance  of  vegetation,  and  thereby 
furnishes  a  motive  for  the  psychic  need  for  regular  repetition 
of  these  cultistic  acts,  serving  the  gratification  of  instinct  by 
appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature.  With  this  comparison  of  the  indi- 
vidual fate  with  the  cosmic  processes,  there  came  into  account 
another  wish  impulse  which  dwells  deep  within  all  people,  and 
is  very  important  for  the  formation  of  religion  and  myths : 
namely,  the  tendency  to  deny  the  hard  necessity  of  death  and  to 
avoid  the  recognition  of  it.  Since  this  need  fastens  itself  to  the 
reverse  of  the  processes  of  nature  which  are  sad  for  men,  thus, 
to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to  the  recurrence  of  the  fruitful  seasons 
etc.,  there  was  afforded  the  god,  sacrificed  in  the  service  of  fruc- 
tification, the  possibility  of  his  resurrection,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  forms  an  essential  element  in  all  the  traditions  men- 
tioned. Here,  a  further  phantasy  comes  in,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lies  the  symbolism  of  the  earth  as  mother  of  living  beings, 
and  which,  therefore,  affords  the  individual  incest  phantasy  a 
broader  foundation  and  a  new  meaning.  From  the  excised 
creative  member  of  the  husband-son,  which  the  mother-wife 
carefully  preserves  (Isis,  Kybele,  Astarte,  etc.),  springs  the  new 
vegetation  and  thus  arises  to  new  life40  also  from  the  mother- 
earth,  in  which  the  sacrificed  god  or  his  essential  attribute,  the 
phallus,  is  buried,  the  resurrected  god.  This  resurrection  is 
joined  to  the  incestuous  wish  by  means  of  the  old  and  typical 
phantasy  of  dying,  as  a  return  to  the  mother's  womb,  death  as  a 

40  Feasts,  at  which  various  peoples  worshiped  the  phallus,  were  in  later 
time  drawn  over  to  the  rebirth  in  the  future  (according  to  Liebrecht,  Zur 
Volkskunde,  1879). 
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continuation  of  the  condition  before  birth.  Hence  the  sacrificed 
god-saviors  reside,  before  their  resurrection,  in  a  hole,  often  sur- 
rounded by  water,  which  symbolizes  the  mother's  womb  and  is 
already  applied  in  this  sense  in  the  birth  story  of  these  god-men. 
In  this  way,  the  religious  phantasy,  by  ever-increasing  elabora- 
tion of  the  symbolism  belonging  to  the  mother  libido,  creates  the 
typical  figure  of  the  sacrificed  and  resurrected  god-savior,  under 
whom  lies  the  phantasy  of  the  incestuous  rebirth  from  the  own 
mother  (Jung). 

By  the  gradual  recession  of  this  incestuous  significance  of 
the  mother  godhead  and  the  stronger  emphasis  of  the  wish  for 
immortality,  which  ever  increasingly  rules  the  individual  with 
the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  death,  there  comes 
about  the  elaboration  of  the  ideas  of  the  future41  which  have 
already  appeared  early,  to  splendid  phantasies  which  have  as 
content  the  abode  of  the  dead  in  an  under-  or  overworld  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  real  world  and  promise  man,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  new  life  on  earth  or  a  continued 
life  in  the  future.  Therewith  is  openly  and  expressly  preserved 
the  consolation  which  was  originally  possible  to  the  individual 
only  by  way  of  unconscious  identification  with  the  god  hero. 

The  belief  in  immortality  and  resurrection,  in  which  most 
philosophically  expressed  religious  systems  center,  shows,  if 
one  traces  it  back  to  the  incestuous  rebirth,  the  most  complete 
denial  of  the  father  conceivable,  whose  place  the  son  replaces. 
This  denial  is — which  is  shown  in  the  feeling  of  guilt  discernible 
in  every  religion — a  result  of  the  infantile  rivalry  and  hostility 
which  persist  in  the  unconscious  and  from  there  flow  out  into  the 
religious  life.  The  later  dualism  of  many  religions,  in  which, 
besides  the  creator,  the  destroyer  appears,  who  were  originally 
united  in  one  figure,  is  a  result  of  the  splitting  of  emotion  which 
satisfies  the  contradictions  in  the  unconscious  attitude  toward  the 
father,  when  they  cease  to  be  compatible,  by  separate  represen- 
tations (separation  into  two  or  more  figures,  Ormuzd-Arhiman, 
God-Devil).  The  most  extreme  expression  of  the  overcoming 
of  the  father  is  atheism,  in  which  the  individual  relies  entirely 
on  himself  and  recognizes  no  creator  or  master. 

41  Compare  Edw.  Spiess,  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Vorstellungen 
vom  Zustande  nach  Tode  auf  Grund  vergl.  Religionsforschung  darstellt, 
Jena,  1877.  (History  of  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  the  condition 
after  death  presented  on  the  basis  of  comparative  investigation  of 
religion.) 
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Furthermore,  the  ambivalent  flow  of  emotions,  which  clings 
to  the  figure  of  the  father  and  feels  reverence  as  well  as  grati- 
tude toward  him,  as  the  first  religious  duty,  never  dries  up.  For 
the  individual,  the  attitude  which  he  has  assumed  toward  the 
father  in  childhood  remains  a  model  of  the  attitude  which  he 
later  assumes  toward  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  Father  in 
Heaven.  Even  if  he  is  compelled,  as  at  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  development,  to  be  emancipated  from  the  father  or 
rebels  against  his  authority,  he  can  unconsciously  retain  the 
feelings  of  love  and  dependence  on  the  father  combined  in  his 
infantile  attitude  and  bring  them  to  expression  in  religion. 

Therewith,  the  circle  is  closed,  since  religion  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  relation  of  the  child  to  its  parents  centers  in  a 
splendid  compromise  product  of  the  ambivalent  emotional  im- 
pulses contained  therein. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

The  facts  important  for  the  ethnological  consideration  can  be 
brought  to  a  folk-group  both  by  physical  and  by  psychical  inter- 
action of  definite  factors,  as  origin,  religion,  economic  relations, 
climate  and  the  like ;  the  majority  of  these  determinants  disclose 
their  influence  simultaneously  in  both  ways.  Hence,  a  sharp 
separation  is  made  difficult;  nevertheless,  the  method  of  investi- 
gation may  not  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  since  the  physical 
results  of  every  influence  must  be  explained  by  biology,  the 
psychical  by  psychology.  To  put  it  differently,  every  interest- 
ing ethnological  phenomenon  needs  investigation  in  both  direc- 
tions, for  a  one-sided  conception  can  afford  no  complete  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  psychoanalysis  comes  into  consideration 
only  in  the  psychological  part,  but  for  this,  it  gains  a  preemi- 
nent significance.  We  know  that  very  much  in  the  views  and 
customs  of  a  whole  people,  it  may  be  in  the  field  of  customs  and 
manners,  it  may  be  in  that  of  religion  and  morality,  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  processes  in  the  conscious  mental  life  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  we  would  keep  away  from  the  mystical  conception  of  a 
"  folk-soul "  hovering  over  them,  which  is  not  derived  from  the 
summation  of  individual  minds,  we  are  forced  to  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  unconscious  impulses.    These  must 
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repeat  themselves  in  typical  form  in  almost  all  individuals  of  a 
civilized  society,  because  otherwise  the  readiness  of  the  members 
of  the  whole  community  to  submit  themselves  to  the  influences 
proceeding  from  them  would  be  inexplicable.  The  greatest  serv- 
ice of  psychoanalysis  consists  in  having  helped  us  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  typical  unconscious  mental  content.  When 
confronted  by  ethnological  material  we  will  ask  ourselves  just  as 
in  an  individual  psychological  investigation,  what  bit  of  the  un- 
conscious may  be  incorporated  therein  and  by  what  mechanism, 
it  may  have  come  to  expression,  during  which  we  will  never 
forget  that  after  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  still  further 
information  from  other  sides  will  be  necessary. 

The  promotion  of  ethnology  by  psychoanalysis  belongs  in 
greatest  part  to  the  future ;  thus  far,  the  facts  that  a  series  of 
community  products  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  unconscious 
mental  life,  have  been  utilized  more  in  the  reverse  direction,  that 
is  to  say,  psychoanalysis  has  gained  a  valuable  corroboration  by 
finding  its  principles  applicable  in  an  entirely  different  field  of 
knowledge  and  confirmed  by  the  result  of  such  application.  In 
the  manners  and  customs  of  various  peoples  there  is  repeated 
with  absolute  faithfulness  the  symbolism  which  had  been  de- 
termined in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  manifold  ceremonies  which  accompany  sowing  and  harvest, 
as  well  as  the  marriage  festivities,  are  almost  without  exception 
only  an  accumulation  of  that  symbolism  by  which  in  the  dream, 
the  acts  or  organs  of  fruitfulness  and  creation  are  represented. 
In  this  regard,  the  younger  sister  science  of  ethnology,  the  study 
of  folk-lore,  shows  itself  especially  valuable,  all  the  more  so  as  it 
devotes  itself  intensively  to  the  sexuality  which  ethnology  has 
previously  often  passed  by  without  noticing.  The  folk-lore  ma- 
terial shows  us  not  only  the  superstititions  and  the  strange  regu- 
lations which  were  so  frequently  joined  to  erotic  activity  but 
further  than  that,  the  influence  which  the  more  or  less  inhibited 
sexual  life  of  a  people  can  exercise  on  its  other  morality  and 
thereby  increases  the  psychoanalytic  knowledge  of  the  activity 
of  the  sexual  repression  on  the  mental  life  of  the  individual. 

If  the  symbolism  of  the  folk  manners  and  that  of  the  customs 
handed  down  from  the  ancestors  agrees  in  many  cases  with  that 
in  which  the  unconscious  clothes  itself  in  dreams  and  related  forms 
of  expression,  then  we  must  see  in  that  fact  much  more  than  a 
mere  example  of  chance.    What  has  been  said  in  the  first  chapter 
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concerning  the  essential  characteristics  and  origin  of  symbolism 
suffices  to  point  out  to  us  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  regu- 
larity of  this  phenomenon.  Symbolism  is  the  remnant  of  a  one 
time  identity  between  the  symbol  and  that  represented,  which 
existed  in  the  primitive  mental  life;  this  comes  to  view  again, 
therefore,  where  simpler  mental  processes  come  into  play  which 
are  subjected  to  the  first  principle  of  psychic  phenomena,  the 
gaining  of  pleasure,  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  compul- 
sion of  adaptation  to  reality.  Thus,  the  symbols  of  the  folk 
customs  should,  like  those  of  the  dream  language,  be  consid- 
ered as  residuals  of  a  departed  age.  In  the  dream,  the  analysis 
has  verified  this  assumption,  for  its  root  is  shown  to  be  the  re- 
gression toward  the  infantile,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  re- 
viving of  childhood  memories  and  also  by  the  application  of  in- 
fantile forms  of  thinking  to  recent  impressions  (daily  remnants). 
The  past  age,  to  which  the  ethnological  material  refers,  cannot 
belong  to  the  individual  but  only  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
ultimately,  since  the  boundaries  between  peoples  disappear  in  the 
remotest  past,  to  humanity.  This  comparison  between  individual 
and  folk  past  is  indeed  most  strikingly  plain  in  the  symbolism 
but  by  no  means  limited  to  this.  A  searching  investigation  re- 
vealed sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  col- 
lective primitive  forms  of  mental  life,  as  they  exist  in  the  child, 
and  remain  preserved  in  the  unconscious  of  adults,  are  identical 
within  certain  limits  with  the  processes  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
savage,  so  far  as  these  may  hold  as  reflections  of  primitive 
humanity ;  likewise,  that  the  further  course  of  development,  which 
the  child  passes  through  in  order  to  attain  the  level  of  civilized 
people,  can  be  considered  as  an  extremely  condensed  repetition 
of  the  way  which  the  whole  of  humanity  has  passed  through  to 
the  civilization  of  the  present. 


(To  be  continued) 
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1.  Analysis  of  the  Phobia  of  a  Five-Year-Old  Boy.    Sigmund  Freud. 
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1.  Analysis  of  the  Phobia  of  a  Five-Year-Old  Boy. — Freud  through 
his  psychoanalytic  studies  of  adults,  by  which,  layer  like,  he  came  upon 
the  psychic  mechanisms  of  early  life,  drew  certain  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  childish  sexual  life  which  he  formulated  in  his  "  Drei  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Sexual  Theorie."1 

He  believes  that  the  components  of  the  childish  sexual  instinct  are 

*  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  that  the  Psychoanalytic  Review  should 
contain  useful  notices  of  all  worth-while  psychoanalytic  literature.  To  that 
end  we  will  not  hesitate  to  review  or  abstract  work  already  old  in  years  for 
really  no  psychoanalytic  literature  is  yet  really  old.  The  Jahrbuch  was  the 
first  periodical  devoted  to  psychoanalysis  and  although  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1909  it  contained  many  valuable  articles  which  are  here  abstracted. 
—Ed. 

1  Leipzig  und  Wien.  Franz  Deuticke,  1005,  translated  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill, 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series,  No.  7. 
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the  motive  power  which  produce  all  neurotic  symptoms  in  later  life. 
He  naturally  desires  confirmation  of  this  view  by  direct  observation  on 
the  developing  child.  Here  he  hoped  to  watch  all  those  sexual  stirrings 
and  desire  formations  which  in  the  adult  must  by  analysis  be  literally 
dug  out  with  such  great  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  He  further- 
more desired  this  opportunity  because  he  believed  these  impulses  to  be 
the  common  heritage  of  all  children,  and  to  be  present  in  later  adolescent 
and  adult  life  and  to  be  exhibited  in  the  neurotic  in  an  intensified  or 
distorted  way. 

The  father  of  the  patient,  a  physician  and  pupil  of  Freud's,  the  mother 
a  cured  patient  and  adherent,  keep  careful  notes  of  the  events  in  the 
boy's  psychic  and  physical  development.  It  is  upon  such  observed  facts 
that  Freud's  theories  must  stand  or  fall.  The  boy  Hans  shows  at  the 
age  of  three  an  active  interest  in  his  genitals;  he  calls  his  penis  his 
"  wiwimacher."  He  asks  his  mother  if  she  has  one ;  observes  that  "  from 
the  wiwimacher  (of  the  cow)  comes  milk,"  is  joyfully  excited  on  seeing 
the  penis  of  a  lion;  on  seeing  water  run  from  a  locomotive  he  says  "see 
the  locomotive  make  wiwi,  where  is  her  wiwimacher "  ?  He  follows 
this  remark  with  the  philosophic,  "  a  dog  and  a  cat  have  a  wiwimacher ; 
a  table  and  a  lounge  have  none."  At  three  and  a  half  years  he  begins 
to  masturbate,  which  becomes  a  nightly  event;  his  mother  catching  him 
in  the  act  threatens  him  "  if  you  do  that  I  will  send  for  Dr.  A.  who  will 
cut  your  '  wiwimacher  '  off  and  then  !  how  will  you  make  wiwi  ?  "  Hans : 
"  With  my  Popo."  The  boy's  sexual  curiosity  soon  extends  to  the 
genitals  of  his  parents  and  of  animals,  especially  of  horses.  This  later 
was  probably  determined  by  the  fact  that  very  early  in  life  Hans  had 
ridden  on  his  father's  back  when  they  played  horse. 

The  birth  of  a  sister  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  the  soul  life  of 
the  child.  Under  the  guidance  of  Freud  the  parents  spoke  to  the  boy 
regarding  this  event  as  naturally  as  possible  and  when  at  the  age  of  four 
the  child  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  phobia,  under  the  same  guidance 
they  began  to  treat  his  phobia  by  psychoanalysis.  Hans's  phobia  con- 
sisted of  fears  of  horses  and  moving  vans.  It  was  so  intense  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  child  to  go  out  of  the  house.  The  psychoanalysis 
of  the  child  showed  on  the  one  hand  the  repressed  erotic  desires  of  the 
child  manifested  toward  the  mother  who  had,  as  mothers  often  do,  taken 
the  boy  to  bed  with  her,  on  the  other  hand  the  reverse  of  these  desires; 
the  repressed  hate  toward  the  otherwise  loved  father  who  had  success- 
fully opposed  the  boy's  desire  to  sleep  with  his  mother. 

Hans's  phobia  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  result, 
Freud  thinks,  of  the  frank  open  discussions  of  the  most  intimate  thoughts 
of  the  child  through  psychoanalysis.  Freud  then  devotes  some  space  to 
answering  possible  criticisms  which  could  destroy  the  force  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  this  source. 

The  first  objection  to  be  made  would  naturally  be  that  Hans  was  not 
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a  normal  child  but  a  highly  neurotic  one.  Freud  refutes  this  on  the 
following  grounds:  (i)  Hans  showed  neither  physical  nor  psychic  stig- 
mata of  degeneration.  He  was  bodily  and  mentally  a  normal  cheerful 
sturdy  youngster.  (2)  Freud  believes  that  phobias  are  the  most  fre- 
quent form  of  psychic  disturbance  in  childhood.  They  are  usually 
"  howled  down  " ;  in  the  course  of  months  or  years  they  apparently  cease 
only  to  break  out  later  in  life  as  a  neurosis.  In  many  analyses  the 
neurosis  is  seen  to  be  the  sequence  of  a  childhood  phobia.  (3)  The  boy's 
sexual  precocity  is  admitted;  Freud  points  out  that  the  same  can  be 
observed  in  the  childhood  of  men  who  later  became  great.  He  says: 
"  Sexual  precocity  is  a  rarely  failing  corollary  of  intellectual  precocity." 
He  shows  that  the  results  obtained  did  not  rest  on  suggestion  but  by 
bringing  into  consciousness  the  repressed  conflicts  of  the  boy's  psycho- 
physical life.  Freud  lays  great  stress  on  the  value  of  the  facts  observed 
as  regards  their  use  for  the  education  and  understanding  of  children. 
The  article  like  all  of  Freud's  work  is  so  full  of  stimulating  and  original 
thought  that  even  though  one  may  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions  it 
would  well  repay  study  for  all  who  have  a  desire  to  understand  the  soul 
of  children. 

2.  The  Position  of  Consanguineous  Marriages  in  the  Psychology  of 
the  Neuroses. — Both  popular  tradition  and  medical  literature  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  belief  that  psychic  disorders  and  consanguineous  marriages 
occur  simultaneously  in  families.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  one  another.  Abraham  is 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  consanguineous  marriages  in  certain  families 
have  a  specific  cause,  that  in  neuropathic  families  there  is  a  peculiar 
tendency  which  predisposes  its  members  to  intermarry. 

Consanguineous  marriages  may  have  other  than  psycho-pathological 
causes.  Such  a  marriage  may  occur  based  on  purely  practical  grounds 
or  may  be  due  to  limited  opportunities  for  mating  by  reasons  of  small 
social  circles.  This  tendency  to  incest  varies  as  to  social  position  and 
race  but  for  those  in  which  relatives  marry  through  love,  Abraham  as- 
sumes an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to  transfer  their  love  to 
strangers.  In  these  cases  their  love  for  their  own  families  is  greater 
than  normal. 

The  above  situation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sexuality  of 
neurotics  where  deviations  from  the  normal  occur  even  in  childhood. 
Their  love  requirements  are  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal.  The 
normal  child  first  transfers  his  love  to  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Neurotic  children  show  in  their  relation  to  the  loved  person,  strong 
jealousy,  desire  to  have  them  alone,  considering  the  rest  of  the  family 
as  rivals,  etc.  Sad  to  say  these  children  are  often  strengthened  in  their 
neurotic  characteristics  by  the  excessive  fondling  of  their  parents. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  infantile  sexual  transference  to  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex  undergoes  sublimation;  that  is,  it  is  changed 
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into  feelings  of  honor,  piety,  etc.  As  Freud  has  shown  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  love  to  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  is  robbed  of  its  conscious 
sexual  content. 

Adolescence  with  its  psychic  upheavals  brings  about  a  greater  or  less 
deliverance  of  the  child  from  parental  authority.  The  libido  becomes 
freed  in  order  to  be  transferred  to  a  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex.  The 
repressed  infantile  strivings,  however,  often  show  their  influence  in  men 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  only  attracted  by  such  women  as  show  the 
characteristics  of  their  mother  or  sister.. 

Now  in  neuropathic  individuals  the  course  of  this  important  develop- 
ment is  disturbed,  due  to  the  lessened  sexual  initiative  or  aggression. 
While  at  the  same  time  exaggerated  in  its  demands  it  remains  fixed  to 
the  infantile  objects.  In  extreme  cases,  where  dementia  praecox  is  pres- 
ent in  parent  and  child,  actual  incest  may  occur.  Abraham  has  observed 
quite  a  number  of  such  cases. 

In  neuropathic  individuals  where  the  infantile  fixation  is  present  in 
the  unconscious,  there  result  conflicts  in  the  attempt  of  the  libido  to 
become  transferred  to  strange  individuals.  For  the  male  there  are  two 
courses  open:  he  either  remains  single  or  he  marries  a  relative.  Both 
occurrences  are  surprisingly  frequent  in  the  same  families.  The  love 
object  is  chosen  from  among  the  near  relatives  because  of  its  close  re- 
semblance to  the  mother  or  sister.  Abraham  naturally  does  not  infer 
this  is  the  cause  of  all  bachelors  remaining  single. 

At  the  end  of  the  paper  Abraham  cites  a  number  of  historic  cases, 
chief  among  them  being  Byron,  whose  inability  to  loosen  the  bonds  that 
held  him  to  his  sister  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage. 

Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  had  the  same  psycho-pathological  condi- 
tion; he  did  not  marry  until  late  in  life  and  then  a  girl  whom  his  sister 
had  chosen  for  him.  Finally  Morike  is  mentioned,  whose  love  for  his 
sister  was  intensely  strong.  He  married  at  forty-seven.  Abraham 
therefore  concludes  that  the  peculiar  psycho-sexual  constitution  which, 
according  to  Freud,  is  the  foundation  of  the  neuroses  is  the  principal 
cause  of  consanguineous  marriages.  The  latter  becomes  secondarily  a 
contributing  cause,  exaggerating  the  psycho-sexually  neuropathic  con- 
stitution. The  position  of  consanguineous  marriages  in  the  psychology 
of  the  neuroses  is  made  clear  when  they  are  viewed  with  other  mani- 
festations of  sexual  infantilism.  Taken  in  their  entirety  they  show  their 
extraordinary  importance  in  the  soul  life  of  the  adult. 

3.  Sexuality  and  Epilepsy. — Maeder  takes  advantage  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  Swiss  Institute  for  Epileptics  at  Zurich,  to  study  the  sex- 
uality of  its  220  patients.  First  he  relates  its  manifold  manifestations. 
He  then  shows  its  importance  and  significance  for  an  understanding  of 
the  disease. 

Maeder  follows  Freud's  classifications  of  the  sexual  phenomena  into 
auto-erotic  and  allerotic.    When  the  libido  is  directed  toward  an  object 
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it  is  allerotic,  when  the  individual  is  itself  the  libido  object  the  process 
is  auto-erotic.  Under  auto-erotic  acts  he  cites  and  discusses  cases  of 
masturbation,  the  rubbing  of  hands  in  epileptic  dements,  thumb  sucking, 
periodic  taciturnity,  day  and  night  dreams,  twilight  phantasies  and  the 
religious  manifestations  of  psychic  masturbation. 

The  allerotic  manifestations  taken  up  are  exhibitionism,  normal 
hetero-sexuality,  inversion  and  the  strong  instinct  for  touching  and  con- 
tact shown  by  the  epileptic.  He  follows  this  with  a  chapter  on  kopro- 
philia  and  one  on  sadistic  and  masochistic  tendencies.  The  sexuality  of 
epileptics  is  characterized,  (i)  by  its  coarseness  and  profusion,  (2)  its 
early  appearance  and  the  great  variety  of  its  manifestations,  so  that  he 
is  tempted  to  describe  it  as  panerotism.  He  calls  attention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  study  and  verification  to  the  following  prominent  com- 
ponents of  the  epileptic  character :  the  contact  instinct,  their  obsequious- 
ness, servility  and  peculiar  religious  reactions;  their  vanity  and  love  of 
admiration. 

Epileptics  are  sexually  polyvalent,  the  same  individual  being  at  dif- 
ferent times  auto-  and  allerotic  in  his  attempt  to  satisfy  his  sexual  in- 
stinct. Is  the  polyvalency  due  to  insufficient  means  of  satisfaction  or  is 
it  due  to  a  non-development  of  their  psycho-sexual  constitution  beyond 
the  infantile  stage?  Maeder  inclines  to  the  latter  view.  He  barely 
touches  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  this  arrest  in  development. 

In  conclusion  he  says  "  the  sexuality  of  the  epileptic  is  characterized 
by  the  prominence  of  its  auto-  and  allerotism.  It  has  retained  much  of 
its  infantile  form  but  has  developed  in  a  way  that  is  best  characterized 
by  sexual  polyvalency."  The  libido  reaches  an  abnormal  degree  of  in- 
tensity through  causes  as  yet  unknown. 

4.  The  Influence  of  the  Father  in  the  Fate  of  the  Individual. — This 
brilliant  article  contains  much  that  is  original  and  stimulating.  Its  main 
theme  stated  in  the  author's  own  words  is  as  follows:  "One  asks  one- 
self, of  what  consists  the  magic  power  of  the  parents  by  which  they  can 
often  enslave  their  children  for  life?  The  psychoanalyst  knows  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  sexuality  of  parent  and  child.  .  .  .  The  destiny 
of  our  lives  is  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  our  sexuality.  .  .  .  Due 
to  the  power  of  sexuality  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  that  the  father  so 
overpowers  his  daughter  that  all  her  life,  even  though  she  marries,  her 
husband  is  never  her  soul  mate.  The  infantile  father  ideal  residing  in 
her  unconscious  forever  prevents  the  husband  from  taking  his  rightful 
place."  Jung  illustrates  the  above  with  very  apt  cases.  He  shows  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  father  stamps  his  personality  on  that  of  his 
children  and  the  result  on  their  life  history. 

According  to  Jung  "  it  is  most  often  the  father  who  is  the  influential 
and  dangerous  object  for  the  child,  and  where  it  is  the  mother,  I  could 
find  back  of  her  the  grandfather  to  whom  she  was  bound."  However, 
he  leaves  this  an  open  question,  his  experience  not  being  great  enough 
to  warrant  a  decision. 
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5.  Attempt  at  an  Analysis  of  a  Case  of  Hysteria. — This  is  one  of  the 
first  analyses  published  and  is  extremely  valuable  because  of  its  full- 
ness. It  covers  180  pages  and  portrays  the  facts  resulting  from  the 
analysis  in  scientific  manner. 

The  patient,  "  Irma,"  age  22,  had  come  to  Prof.  Dr.  O.  Binswanger's 
clinic  at  Jena  on  February  18,  1907,  to  be  treated  for  a  severe  hysteria. 
Her  father  died  of  pneumonia  when  patient  was  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  mother  was  alive  and  well.    There  was  an  older  brother  and  sister. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  the  maternal  grandfather;  an  autocratic 
old  man  who  was  however  respected  and  loved  by  his  grandchild.  When 
Irma  was  eighteen  years  old  he  became  childish,  was  irritable  and  for- 
getful and  above  all  allowed  no  opposition  to  his  word.  This  increased 
the  "heavy  atmosphere"  his  personality  had  produced  in  the  family. 
When  Irma  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  had  a  light  stroke  of  apoplexy 
from  which  he  made  a  good  recovery.  He  was  often  depressed  by  the 
suicide  of  a  younger  brother.  These  two,  grandfather  and  granduncle, 
are  the  only  ones  that  might  be  cited  as  being  of  hereditary  moment  in 
the  case.  The  most  damaging  influence  to  which  Irma  was  exposed 
from  infancy  came  from  a  friend  of  her  mother's,  a  Miss  F.  Irma's 
development  and  disease  were  profoundly  influenced  by  her  life  and  es- 
pecially by  her  death.  She  died  when  Irma  was  twelve  years  old.  Irma 
was  a  healthy  child  and  her  physical  development  was  normal.  Very 
early  she  was  observed  to  be  very  self-willed  and  peculiar.  In  school 
she  learned  easily  but  was  too  restless  to  study,  only  when  her  pride  was 
touched  did  she  work  hard.  She  was  a  leader  among  the  children.  In 
her  first  school  year  a  classmate  died.  A  few  years  later  she  saw  a 
corpse  drawn  from  the  river  near  her  home.  At  that  time  she  was  ter- 
ribly frightened.  She  has  recently  reanimated  this  occurrence  and  thinks 
much  of  it.  In  1892  Miss  F.  had  influenced  her  to  hate  large  bodies 
of  water  so  that  she  refused  to  take  a  trip  on  the  Rhine.  In  1895  how- 
ever for  no  known  reason  she  took  and  enjoyed  a  lake  trip.  Since  then 
she  has  been  very  fond  of  water  voyages.  In  1894  she  had  a  light  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  a  few  years  before  chicken  pox,  otherwise  she  had  no 
illness.  In  December,  1896,  Miss  F.  contracted  diphtheria  from  Irma's 
older  sister  and  at  the  same  time  developed  a  psychosis.  She  said  she 
was  very  ill,  in  opposition  to  what  the  doctors  found,  cried  and  com- 
plained bitterly  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  scratched  her  neck  until  it 
was  bloody  and  then  said  a  tracheotomy  had  been  done.  She  begged 
them  not  to  bury  her  before  she  was  dead.  Although  the  children  were 
forbidden  to  go  near  her  it  is  not  improbable  that  her  cries  reached  them. 
At  Christmas  Miss  F.  died  in  the  insane  asylum.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  celebration,  her  brother  having  become  ill  with 
scarlet  fever,  depressed  Irma  but  did  not  seem  to  have  a  permanent 
influence  on  her  disposition. 

We  have  up  to  this  time  an  intelligent,  healthy  girl  of  great  readiness 
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of  wit,  but  unwilling  to  learn.  She  is  dominated  by  the  idea  that  she 
can  easily  reach  any  object  of  her  desire,  very  conceited  and  ambitious 
and  tremendously  obstinate. 

Her  disease  commenced  in  1901.  At  the  time  of  treatment  it  had 
existed  six  years.  She  became  pale  and  thin  and  refused  to  do  anything 
for  her  health.  The  external  cause  was  the  departure  of  the  man  whom 
she  loved,  his  return  signalled  the  disappearance  of  her  symptoms  and 
she  was  boundlessly  happy.    As  soon  as  he  left  she  became  ill  again. 

In  1902,  failing  to  hear  from  him,  she  became  very  weak  and  began  to 
vomit.  She  refused  to  eat.  In  1903  her  physical  condition  became  worse. 

In  1904  insomnia  and  restlessness  were  added  and  she  withdrew  still 
more  from  society.  It  was  observed  that  she  did  not  always  tell  the 
truth.  She  had  attacks  of  rage  during  which  she  committed  assaults. 
For  hours  she  stared  at  one  spot;  she  had  suicidal  tendencies. 

In  1905  she  began  her  systematic  periods  of  fasting,  marking  the  fast 
days  on  the  calendar.  She  refused  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  others. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  she  suffered  her  greatest  psychic  trauma. 

October,  1905,  to  February,  1906,  she  was  in  Berlin  to  study  for  the 
stage,  but  this  was  impossible  because  of  her  neurotic  condition. 
Through  acquaintances  her  mother  was  told  of  her  irrational  behavior; 
Irma  on  the  contrary  had  been  writing  letters  full  of  enthusiasm  for  her 
new  work  and  of  her  progress  in  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  she  had  a  transitory  hemoptysis  which  followed 
seeing  an  officer  attempt  suicide  for  the  same  reason.  She  also  refused 
to  eat,  alternating  this  with  intense  hunger.  At  this  time  she  had  her 
first  hysteric  attack,  which  came  as  a  result  and  just  before  a  desired 
final  meeting  with  her  lover. 

In  September,  1906,  she  became  engaged  to  Dr.  P.  Soon  after  this 
there  appeared  hallucinations.  February,  1907,  on  entering  the  clinic  of 
Prof.  Binswanger  she  showed  attacks  of  a  cataleptic  syncopic  and  con- 
vulsive nature  and  somnambulistic  condition.  She  had  a  left-sided  hemi- 
paresis  with  hemihypesthesia.  She  was  tortured  by  terrible  visions; 
feared  moonlit  nights  and  desired  to  go  to  the  cemetery  to  dig  up  corpses. 
She  was  nauseated  at  the  idea  of  eating  and  ate  only  when  alone.  At 
times  she  had  days  of  fasting.  Her  condition  was  very  variable,  at 
times  depressed,  again  joyful. 

The  analysis  which  was  done  is  so  full  that  it  is  impossible  to  review 
it  in  detail.  By  means  of  simple  interrogations  and  allowing  the  patient 
to  tell  her  story  assisted  by  Jung's  association  method  her  field  of  con- 
sciousness was  broadened. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  treatment  free  association  in  hypnosis  was 
used.  During  the  analysis  Irma  had  two  attacks  of  a  hysterical  twilight 
condition  lasting  nine  to  twelve  days,  during  which  she  produced  spon- 
taneously a  great  deal  that  came  direct  from  her  unconscious. 

In  concluding  Binswanger  sums  up  the  case.    "  We  must  assume  that 
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Irma  in  her  earliest  infancy  was  abnormally  attached  to  her  mother  and 
fought  every  attempt  at  separation.  This  attachment  in  its  attempt  at 
perfection  tended  to  a  return  within  the  womb,  which  may  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  excessive  fondling  and  a  desire  to  be  taken  into  her 
mother's  bed.  This  led  to  the  concept  of  a  cave  where  one  is  buried 
alive  and  to  the  faint  wish  to  be  there.  This  desire  must  have  been  re- 
pressed very  soon  and  have  thus  been  turned  into  fear  and  horror.  Then 
came  the  period  when  the  child  transferred  her  love  from  her  mother 
to  Miss  F.  who  was  temperamentally  more  like  her.  Miss  F.  by  her 
excessive  tenderness  and  fondling  directed  the  child's  sexuality  into  defi- 
nite paths  and  mightily  stimulated  it. 

The  wish  to  be  near  the  loved  person  and  the  satisfaction  resulting 
must  have  filled  Irma  with  happiness.  When  once  a  transference  such 
as  Irma  had  for  Miss  F.  has  taken  place,  its  influence  on  the  thought  and 
act  of  the  child  is  profound. 

An  adequate  idea  of  this  fact  can  only  be  formed  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  upheaval  caused  in  a  child  when  it  loses  its  beloved  person, 
such  as  a  nurse.  The  analysis  of  neurotics  further  proves  this.  They 
portray  their  child's  paradise  where  they  are  constantly  surrounded  by 
every  object  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  desire  no  change  and 
nothing  new  to  remind  them  of  the  flight  of  time,  but  are  filled  with  ter- 
ror at  every  possibility  that  things  will  not  always  remain  as  they  are. 
Such  children  precociously  and  fearsomely  occupy  themselves  with  the 
problem  of  death.  Such  thoughts  must  have  been  present  in  Irma  and 
they  were  richly  developed  by  two  psychic  trauma;  first  when  the  fe- 
male corpse  was  hauled  out  of  the  river  and  an  overheard  conversation 
at  an  open  coffin.  When  she  was  twelve  years  old  the  feared  event  came 
to  pass ;  Miss  F.  died.  Assuming  her  hereditary  psycho-sexual  constitu- 
tion, these  are  the  foundations  upon  which  Irma's  psycho-neurosis  de- 
veloped. 

A  latent  period  of  four  years  occurred  before  the  neurosis  appeared. 
Only  when  sexuality  in  its  reality  approached  her  did  she  become  ill  and 
insufficient.  In  place  of  a  normal  development  her  illness  appeared.  In 
it  her  normal  personality  was  absorbed  and  her  individual  complexes 
ruled  her  without  rhyme  or  reason,  so  there  came  to  pass  the  sad  picture 
of  a  young  girl  robbed  of  her  health  by  the  struggle  of  opposing  tend- 
encies; the  desire  for  her  child's  paradise,  for  Miss  F.  and  her  mother 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  instinct  towards  fulfilling  her  sexual  destiny 
on  the  other. 

Between  the  fixation  to  the  past  and  the  fear  of  the  future  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  way  out.  Psychoanalysis  here  came  in  and  put  Irma's 
"house  in  order"  to  a  certain  degree.  Irma  did  not  become  a  com- 
pletely normal  person  by  the  treatment,  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
would  have  had  to  be  done  to  make  that  possible.  Although  the  analysis 
is  incomplete,  it  serves  to  illustrate  many  of  Freud's  theories. 
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Binswanger  concludes  his  work  by  giving  a  glimpse  of  Irma  after  the 
completion  of  the  treatment.  Although  she  continued  to  improve  she 
manifested  considerable  variations  in  her  emotional  state,  swinging  be- 
tween a  joyous  optimism  and  a  depressed  pessimism,  but  even  this  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  time.  One  year  after  the  end  of  the  treatment 
found  Irma  leading  a  normal  life. 

6.  Remarks  Concerning  a  Case  of  Compulsion  Neurosis. — This  paper 
can  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  fragments  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  severe  case  of  compulsion  neurosis  which  was  cured  after  a 
year's  treatment.  In  the  second  Freud  gives  us  a  series  of  new  and 
fundamental  views  concerning  the  etiology  and  psychology  of  this  con- 
dition which  carry  forward  and  amplify  the  views  he  expressed  in  1896. 

The  patient  is  a  young  man  of  good  education.  He  has  had  com- 
pulsion ideas  since  childhood,  which  have  become  intensified  in  the  last 
four  years.  The  main  contents  of  his  disease  are  the  fears  that  some- 
thing will  happen  to  two  people  whom  he  loves,  his  father  and  a  girl 
whom  he  admires.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  compulsory  impulses,  such 
as  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor,  for  which  he  must  produce  defensive 
prohibitions.  In  the  struggle  thus  involved  he  has  lost  years  of  his  life. 
All  treatments  have  been  of  no  avail  except  one  at  a  hydro-therapeutic 
institute,  during  which  he  had  opportunities  for  regular  coitus.  Coitus 
is  now  practiced  rarely  and  irregularly.  Prostitutes  disgust  him.  Mas- 
turbation only  in  his  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  year.  He  is  potent; 
coitus  for  the  first  time  at  twenty-six. 

He  impresses  one  as  being  a  clever,  clear-headed  man.  His  sexual 
life  commenced  between  his  fourth  and  fifth  year.  He  asked  and  was 
allowed  to  touch  the  genitals  and  abdomen  of  his  governness.  Since  that 
time  he  has  had  a  burning  and  nagging  desire  to  see  the  nude  female 
figure.  The  young  sexualist  then  recalls  many  events  of  his  early  life 
whose  object  is  the  gratification  of  this  desire.  At  six  years  he  suffered 
from  erections  and  complains  to  his  mother.  To  do  this  he  had  to  over- 
come a  certain  diffiidence,  for  he  intuitively  felt  the  relation  that  existed 
between  these  and  his  thoughts  and  curiosity.  For  a  short  time  he  had 
the  pathological  idea  that  his  parents  knew  his  thoughts,  which  he  ex- 
plained to  himself  as  having  occurred  by  his  having  spoken  them  with- 
out his  having  heard  them.    He  dates  his  disease  from  this  time. 

There  were  certain  women  whom  he  ardently  desired  to  see  naked. 
But  at  the  time  of  wishing  this  he  had  the  gruesome  feeling  that  some- 
'thing  would  happen  if  he  thought  that  and  he  must  do  everything  to 
prevent  it.  Asked  what  the  something  was  he  answered  "That  my 
father  would  die."  Thoughts  of  the  death  of  his  father  occupied  his 
mind  very  early  and  continued  for  a  long  time. 

We  see  that  what  the  patient  calls  the  beginning  of  his  disease  is  the 
disease  in  its  full  bloom.  It  is  a  complete  compulsion  neurosis  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  nucleus  and  prototype  of  his  later  illness.  The 
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child  is  under  the  dominance  of  one  of  the  components  of  the  sexual 
instinct ;  viz. :  sexual  curiosity  whose  result  is  the  growing  and  repeated 
desire  to  see  those  women  naked  whom  he  admires.  This  wish  corre- 
sponds to  the  later  developed  compulsion  idea.  It  has  not  as  yet  become 
compulsory  because  the  Ego  has  not  set  itself  in  opposition  to  it;  does 
not  feel  it  as  wrong.  However  from  somewhere  there  comes  the  first 
faint  opposition  to  this  wish,  for  a  painful  affect  begins  regularly  to 
accompany  it.  Now  there  is  patently  a  conflict  here  between  compulsion 
wish  and  its  prohibitory  compulsion  fear.  As  often  as  he  thinks  of  such 
a  thing  he  must  fear  that  something  horrible  will  happen.  The  "hor- 
rible something  "  has  a  characteristic  ambiguousness  which  from  now  on 
will  never  be  absent  from  the  neurosis.  Behind  this  ambiguous  gen- 
erality there  hides  the  specific  reality  which  the  ambiguousness  seeks  in 
this  way  to  cover.  The  compulsion  fear  therefore  really  is:  "  If  I  have 
the  wish  to  see  a  woman  naked,  my  father  must  die." 

Summarized,  we  have  an  erotic  instinct  and  a  resistance  to  it;  a  wish 
(as  yet  not  compulsory)  and  an  opposing  fear  (already  compulsory)  ;  a 
painful  affect  and  the  impulse  towards  defensive  acts.  The  inventory 
of  a  compulsion  neurosis  is  complete. 

This  infantile  neurosis  already  has  its  problem  and  its  seeming  ab- 
surdities. Why  does  he  fear  that  the  father  must  die  if  he  has  such 
sexual  desires.  Is  this  nothing  but  nonsense  or  has  it  a  meaning,  de- 
cipherable and  dependent  upon  earlier  events  and  concepts?  Reasoning 
from  facts  obtained  in  other  cases  we  must  presume  that  here  also, 
before  the  sixth  year  there  have  been  events,  conflicts  and  repressions 
that  have  been  forgotten  but  whose  residuum  is  contained  in  the  com- 
pulsory fears. 

The  patient  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  incident  that  brought  him  to 
Freud. 

As  reserve  officer  he  was  taking  part  in  maneuvers.  One  day  a  march 
was  made  and  while  resting  he  lost  his  glasses.  In  order  not  to  delay 
the  breaking  up  of  camp  he  did  not  look  for  them  but  telegraphed  to  his 
optician  in  Vienna  for  a  new  pair.  During  the  halt  he  sat  between  two 
officers;  for  one  of  them  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  fear;  because  this 
officer  frankly  loved  the  horrible  and  in  discussions  he  had  repeatedly 
urged  the  return  of  corporal  punishment.  During  the  halt  this  officer 
told  of  a  particularly  horrible  punishment  that  was  in  use  in  the  Orient. 
The  patient  here  became  much  excited  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  able  even  incompletely  to  tell  the  story.  Hesitatingly  while  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  his  excitement  he  said,  "  The  convinced  one  is 
bound  down" — he  expressed  himself  so  badly  that  at  first  Freud  did  not 
know  in  what  position — "  a  pot  was  placed  over  his  backside  into  which 
rats  were  placed  who  " — again  the  patient  got  up  and  gave  all  signs 
of  horror  and  resistance — "bored  themselves  in" — "into  the  rectum." 
Freud  had  to  add. 
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The  moment  he  heard  this  there  shot  through  him  the  thought  of 
this  happening  to  one  he  loves.  The  young  lady  was  the  person  in 
question.  He  interrupts  the  story  to  assure  Freud  how  strange  and 
horrible  such  thoughts  appear  to  him;  how  extraordinarily  quickly  they 
pass  through  him.  Immediately  he  uses  the  defensive  formula  which 
he  must  follow  in  order  that  these  fantasies  cannot  fulfill  themselves. 
Later  he  admits  that  not  only  for  the  woman  he  loves  but  that  he  also 
had  the  rat  idea  for  his  father.  Now  as  his  father  has  been  dead  these 
many  years  the  latter  compulsory  fear  was  more  nonsensical  than  the 
first  for  which  reason  he  hid  it  longer  from  Freud.  The  next  morning 
the  gruesome  officer  handed  him  a  package  which  had  come  by  post  and 
told  him  that  a  certain  senior  Lieutenant  A.  had  paid  the  charges  and 
he  could  pay  them  back  to  him.  The  package  contained  the  glasses. 
At  that  moment  there  came  the  idea  "  Do  not  pay  the  money  back  or 
that  will  happen"  (i.  e.,  the  phantasy  of  the  rat  will  happen  to  father 
and  loved  one).  This  latter  compulsion  came  with  such  force  as  if  he 
had  sworn  to  keep  it  but  with  equal  force  came  its  opposite.  "  You 
must  give  Lieutenant  A.  the  money  back."  The  patient  then  relates  his 
attempts  to  carry  out  this  final  compulsory  idea.  All  of  this  was  highly 
illogical  because,  as  he  relates  later,  he  knew  before  the  captain  had 
given  him  the  package  that  the  girl  at  the  post-office  had  paid  out  the 
money  for  him.  He  finally  reached  home  and  was  reassured  of  the 
compulsory  type  of  his  thoughts  and  acts  by  his  best  friend.  They  drive 
him  further,  however,  and  are  the  means  of  leading  him  to  Freud.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  space  at  my  command  to  show  to  what  degrees  of 
illogical  and  nonsensical  complexity  the  patient  carried  out  his  attempt 
to  satisfy  his  compulsion  ideas. 

The  patient,  being  allowed  to  choose  his  own  topics  of  conversation 
with  Freud,  goes  on  to  relate  the  events  of  his  father's  death  and  the 
pathologic  thoughts  that  came  with  and  after  his  death.  Freud  makes 
use  of  this  to  introduce  the  patient  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  psy- 
choanalytic therapy.  The  material  here  is  so  valuable  that  no  neurol- 
ogist can  afford  to  leave  it  unread  or  unstudied. 

There  then  follows  a  chapter  on  a  few  of  the  compulsory  ideas  of  the 
patient  and  their  analysis.  He  begins  with  the  impulse  toward  suicide  in 
its  direct  and  indirect  form  and  shows  their  origin  and  relation  to  the 
girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  These  and  a  few  more  that  he  cites 
were  the  results  of  the  conflicts  between  his  love  and  his  repressed  hate 
for  her.  The  hate  was  but  dimly  conscious;  its  intensity  was  fully  un- 
known to  the  patient  and  manifested  itself  as  indifference  toward  her  or 
as  compulsory  impulses  of  the  greatest  variety. 

The  next  chapter  concerns  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  present  erup- 
tion of  his  disease.  This  was  consequent  to  a  conflict.  He  had  to 
decide  between  remaining  true  to  the  girl  he  loved  or  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  and  marry  a  rich  beautiful  girl  who  had  been  picked 
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out  for  him.  This  conflict,  which  in  reality  was  one  between  his  love 
and  the  continuance  of  his  father's  will,  was  solved  by  his  flight  into 
disease.  Just  as  long  as  he  was  forced  to  use  his  energies  to  fight  his 
mental  condition,  just  that  long  was  he  able  to  put  off  making  his  de- 
cisions in  the  world  of  reality. 

Chapter  eight  takes  up  the  father  complex  and  the  solution  of  the 
rat  idea.  The  rat  idea  was  the  basis  of  the  fear  that  brought  him  to 
Freud.  First  it  was  shown  that  the  relation  of  father  and  son  was  one 
of  intensive  love  alternating  with  an  equally  intensive  hate.  In  the 
midst  of  the  analysis  the  patient  relates  a  scene  told  him  by  his  mother 
which  he  himself  does  not  remember  in  which  he  was  severely  punished 
by  his  father  for  some  deed  probably  of  an  infantile  sexual  nature.  The 
rage  with  which  the  son  reacted  was  so  great  that  the  father  remarked: 
"  This  young  man  will  either  become  a  great  criminal  or  a  great  man." 
There  is  a  third  possibility  of  which  the  father  was  unaware.  The  most 
common  result  in  adult  life  of  such  precocious  and  intense  passion  is 
that  of  a  neurosis.  His  father  never  again  punished  him,  while  fear  of 
his  own  tremendous  rage  from  that  time  on  made  a  coward  of  him. 
This  whole  incident  was  repressed,  nay,  more,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  patient  of  its  importance  in  the  make-up  of  his  neurosis.  But 
by  its  transference  to  Freud  and  its  analysis  the  patient  himself  was  soon 
painfully  brought  to  a  full  realization  of  its  importance.  The  rat  idea, 
instead  of  being  senseless,  was  seen  by  the  aid  of  Freud's  infantile  sexual 
theories  and  symbolism  to  be  a  very  clever  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
unconscious  to  carry  out  its  desires  and  of  the  reaction  of  his  conscious- 
ness to  those  attempts. 

The  patient  then  went  on  to  relate  recurring  compulsion  ideas  whose 
content  were  the  death  of  the  father.  The  patient  was  shown  that  the 
origin  of  his  fear  was  from  his  repressed  wish;  repressed  by  his  love. 
The  wish  was  in  the  unconscious  and  only  at  such  times  came  to  con- 
sciousness when  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  sexual  instinct  and  his 
love  for  his  father.  It  was  not  destroyed  by  his  love  for  his  father, 
because  it  was  fixed  by  some  event  which  must  have  occurred  before  his 
sixth  year  and  which  had  caused  in  him  a  conflict  between  these  two; 
that  is  his  sexuality  and  his  love  for  his  father.  The  patient  then  re- 
lated various  thoughts  and  acts  of  a  revengeful  character.  Freud  here 
closes  the  history,  it  being  all  that  he  can  with  justice  to  the  patient  re- 
late of  his  case. 

The  second  part  of  this  brilliant  article  discusses  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  compulsion  formation.  In  1896  in  his  "  Sammlung  Kleiner 
Schriften  zur  Neurosenlehre  S.  118"  Freud  defined  compulsion  ideas  as 
transformed  reproaches  returning  from  the  unconscious  which  are  al- 
ways derived  from  pleasurable  sexual  actions  carried  out  in  infancy. 
This  definition  seems  to  him  to  be  open  to  attack,  although  fundamentally 
true.    It  strives  for  a  too  simple  formulation  following  in  the  footsteps 
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of  the  patients  themselves,  who  with  their  characteristic  ambiguity  at- 
tempt to  place  the  greatest  variety  of  psychic  formations  under  the  term 
of  compulsion  ideas.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  compulsive 
thinking,  for  its  results  can  be  called  wishes,  temptations,  impulses, 
reflexions,  doubts,  commands  and  prohibitions.  Generally  there  is  an 
attempt  made  to  cloud  the  distinctness  of  these  concepts  by  robbing  them 
of  their  affect.  The  affectless  concept  is  then  perceived  in  the  conscious 
as  a  compulsive  idea.  In  the  secondary  defensive  struggle  which  the 
patient  carries  on  against  the  compulsion  ideas  that  have  entered  his 
consciousness  there  result  formations  which  are  worth  special  mention. 
These  formations  contain  not  only  the  purely  reasonable  thoughts  but 
rather  a  mixture  of  these  with  thoughts  drawn  from  the  compulsive 
ideas.  Having  taken  up  into  themselves  the  premises  of  the  compulsive 
ideas  which  they  are  fighting,  these  secondary  defense  mixture  forma- 
tions act  in  the  manner  of  the  compulsion  mechanisms.  Such  mixtures 
Freud  thinks  should  be  called  delirious  and  he  cites  an  example  in  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  value  of  this  justifiable  differentiation  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  defense  reactions  is  unexpectedly  curtailed 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  patients  do  not  know  the  real  significance  or 
meaning  of  their  own  compulsive  ideas.  This  sounds  paradoxical  but 
really  has  sense.  It  is  in  the  course  of  a  psychoanalysis  that  the  courage 
of  both  the  patient  and  his  disease  grow.  They  tend  to  meet  in  con- 
sciousness. He  no  longer  fearfully  turns  from  apperceiving  his  patholog- 
ical productions  but  now  focuses  his  attention  on  them  and  perceives 
them  more  clearly  and  explicitly. 

One  also  gets  a  clearer  view  of  the  compulsion  products  in  two  ways. 
First  one  finds  that  dreams  can  bring  the  original  texts  of  the  compul- 
sions which  in  the  waking  state  are  perceived,  changed  and  deformed. 
They  usually  appear  as  spoken  words,  being  thus  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  most  dreams  that  the  spoken  words  are  derived  from  words 
heard  the  day  before  the  dream.  Secondly  one  becomes  convinced  that 
several  successive  compulsions  which  vary  in  their  wording  are  funda- 
mentally the  same. 

The  compulsive  idea  therefore  carries  in  it  traces  of  the  primary  de- 
fense reaction  against  it.  This  admixture  has  for  its  object  and  results 
in  its  admission  to  consciousness.  Its  mechanism  is  therefore  similar  to 
that  of  the  dream,  which  is  also  a  deformed  compromise  and  is  further 
misunderstood  by  the  conscious  thinking  processes.  This  failure  on  the 
part  of  conscious  thinking  processes  to  understand  the  products  of  the 
secondary  defense  reactions  is  shown  not  only  in  the  way  the  patient 
handles  these  but  also  in  their  attitude  towards  the  defense  formula. 
Freud  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  this  latter  procedure  and  shows 
how  the  compulsion  idea  in  time  comes  to  take  a  part  in  its  own  defense 
idea  or  formula. 

Freud  then  shows  that  the  mechanisms  of  the  deforming  process  in 
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compulsions  is  the  same  as  in  dream  formations.  The  ellipse  is  often 
used  just  as  it  is  in  wit.  Here  again  it  has  a  protective  function  for 
consciousness.  One  of  his  oldest  compulsive  ideas  is :  "  If  I  marry  this 
girl,  a  disaster  will  happen  to  my  father  (in  heaven).  If  we  replace 
the  elided  thoughts  which  have  been  revealed  to  us  during  the  analysis 
the  thought  will  run  as  follows :  If  father  was  alive  he  would  become  as 
enraged  at  my  determination  to  marry  this  girl  as  he  was  at  that  time 
in  my  childhood.  So  that  I  would  again  fall  into  a  rage,  become  in- 
furiated against  him  and  wish  him  everything  evil,  which  would  be  ful- 
filled in  eternity  by  the  omnipotence  of  my  wishes.  This  elliptic  technic 
seems  to  be  typical  of  compulsion  neurosis  and  occurs  in  the  compulsion 
ideas  of  other  patients. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  takes  up  a  few  of  the  psychic 
peculiarities  of  patients  with  compulsion  neurosis;  their  attitude  towards 
reality,  superstition  and  death.  In  themselves  these  may  not  be  im- 
portant but  do  lead  up  to  an  understanding  of  important  things.  These 
characteristics  are  quite  marked  in  his  patient,  but  Freud  says  they  were 
part  of  his  disease,  not  of  his  personality,  for  they  are  found  in  other 
patients  of  compulsion  neurosis. 

The  patient  was  in  marked  degree  superstitious,  although  this  highly 
cultured,  intelligent  man  of  remarkable  insight  could  at  times  assure  one 
that  he  did  not  believe  all  this  humbug.  He  was  superstitious  and  yet  he 
was  not  and  could  be  differentiated  from  those  uncultured  believers  in 
superstition  who  feel  themselves  one  with  their  belief.  He  seemed  to 
understand  that  his  superstition  was  derived  from  his  compulsive  think- 
ing. Freud  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  rather  unusual  viewpoint  that 
the  patient  concerning  these  things  had  two  diametrically  opposite  view- 
points, not  that  he  held  one  unsettled  view.  Between  these  two  views  he 
oscillated.  As  soon  as  he  had  mastered  a  compulsion  he  laughed  at  his 
superstition  with  patronizing  reason,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  under  the 
dominion  of  a  compulsion  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  his  re- 
sistance, he  experienced  the  most  wonderful  of  coincidences  which  sup- 
ported his  superstitious  self. 

His  superstitions,  however,  were  always  those  of  an  educated  man 
and  did  not  partake  of  the  ordinary,  such  as  fear  of  Friday  or  the  num- 
ber 13,  etc.  But  he  did  believe  in  warnings,  prophetic  dreams  and  often 
met  people  whom  he  had  just  been  thinking  of,  etc.  He  was,  however, 
frank  enough  to  his  other  self  to  realize  that  he  had  had  the  most  in- 
tensive forebodings  without  anything  coming  of  them  and  that  the  warn- 
ings had  concerned  trivial  matters.  There  had  likewise  occurred  some 
of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life  without  there  being  the  slightest 
foreboding,  such  as  the  death  of  his  father.  All  this,  however,  had  no 
power  to  change  the  split  in  his  conviction  and  only  proved  its  com- 
pulsive origin.  Freud  was  able  to  show  him  that  most  of  the  tricks  his 
mind  played  him  were  accomplished  by  the  mechanism  of  indirect  seeing 
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and  reading,  forgetting,  but  above  all  by  mistakes  of  memory.  As  an 
interesting  infantile  root  of  his  belief  in  the  prophetic  value  of  warnings 
and  signs  he  remembered  that  whenever  his  mother  was  planning  ahead 
she  would  say :  "  On  such  and  such  a  day  I  cannot  do  it  because  I'll  have 
to  be  in  bed  "  and  behold !  on  that  day  she  was  sure  to  be  in  bed. 

Another  characteristic  psychic  need  of  these  patients  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  above  is  that  of  insecurity  in  life  or  doubt.  Doubt  is  one 
of  the  methods  which  the  neuroses  use  to  withdraw  their  subject  from 
reality.  The  patients  go  to  any  extreme  to  escape  reality  and  linger  in 
doubt.  This  is  clearly  exemplified  in  some  patients  by  their  attitude  to 
timepieces.  They  do  anything  to  make  these  instruments  harmless,  for 
they  could  at  least  in  one  respect  keep  them  from  doubt.  This  intensive 
love  of  doubt  is  the  motive  of  their  great  interest  in  all  those  questions 
where  it  is  beyond  human  possibility  to  gain  certitude  of  knowledge. 
These  subjects  are  their  paternity,  the  length  of  life,  life  in  the  here- 
after and  memory.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  our  faith  in  our 
memory  without  having  the  least  pledge  of  its  dependence.  The  com- 
pulsion neurosis  uses  this  uncertainty  of  memory  in  the  freest  way  to 
build  up  its  symptoms. 

Freud  then  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  his  patient's  superstitious 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  thought.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
element  of  the  infantile  delusion  of  grandeur  contained  in  it.  In  one 
his  wish  seemingly  caused  death  and  in  the  other  the  withholding  of  his 
love  appeared  to  result  in  suicide.  These  incidents  proved  to  him  the 
omnipotence  of  his  love  and  hate.  Omnipotent  they  are,  but  not  in  the 
way  he  explains  it,  but  in  that  they  produce  his  compulsive  ideas.  The 
patient,  like  all  compulsion  neurotics,  over-determined  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  world  because  he  was  not  conscious  of  its  inner  psychic  action. 

The  final  chapter  treats  of  the  interplay  of  the  instincts  and  the  deri- 
vation of  doubt  and  compulsion  from  them.  In  order  to  understand 
the  psychic  forces  whose  workings  have  built  up  this  neurosis  we  must 
look  back  upon  those  factors  in  his  childhood  and  maturity  which  have 
been  contributory  to  that  end.  He  became  ill  in  his  early  twenties  when 
tempted  to  forsake  his  loved  one  for  another  girl.  He  withdrew  from 
a  decision  by  neglecting  all  those  factors  that  could  have  furthered  it. 
This  oscillation  between  the  loved  one  and  the  other  girl  can  be  reduced 
to  the  conflict  between  the  influence  of  his  father  and  his  love  for  his 
sweetheart  or  his  libido  object.  In  other  words  we  have  reproduced  in 
this  incident  the  childhood  conflict  between  father  and  sexual  object. 
In  addition  to  this  both  father  and  sexual  object  are  the  scene  of  con- 
flict between  his  love  and  hate.  The  dual  relation  to  the  loved  one  was 
partially  in  his  consciousness;  at  most  he  deceived  himself  in  the  in- 
tensity and  expression  of  his  negative  feeling  towards  her;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  erstwhile  conscious  hate  towards 
his  father.    This  later  could  only  be  brought  to  his  consciousness  against 
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and  through  tremendous  resistance.  In  the  repression  of  his  infantile 
hate  towards  his  father  we  perceive  that  mechanism  which  subsequently 
forced  everything  within  the  frame  of  the  neurosis. 

The  various  conflicts  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  patient  are 
not  independent  but  are  fused  in  pairs.  Hate  of  the  loved  one  went  with 
dependence  on  the  father;  and  vice  versa.  But  the  two  streams  of  con- 
flicts; that  between  father  and  loved  one  and  the  conflicts  arising  out 
of  his  love  and  hate  for  each  of  them  have  neither  genetically  nor  con- 
ceptually any  relation. 

The  first  is  derived  from  the  normal  indecision  of  childhood  between 
man  and  woman  as  a  libido  object  which  is  often  first  presented  to  the 
child  in  the  celebrated  question,  "Whom  do  you  love  better,  father  or 
mother?"  The  question  follows  him  throughout  life  in  spite  of  all  de- 
velopments in  the  intensity  of  his  reaction  to  the  one  or  the  other  and 
in  his  final  libido  fixation.  Normally  the  conflict  soon  loses  its  "  either 
or  "  aspect  and  room  is  made  for  their  different  demands. 

But  the  other  conflict,  that  between  love  and  hate,  appears  strange 
to  us.  We  know  that  a  beginning  love  is  often  felt  as  hate,  that  a  love 
which  is  denied  is  easily  turned  in  part  to  hate  and  know  from  the  poets 
that  there  are  stormy  periods  of  loving  wherein  love  and  hate  strive  for 
mastery.  But  a  chronic  pairing,  a  living  together  of  these  two,  in  great 
intensity  astonishes  us.  We  might  expect  that  a  big  love  would  have 
overcome  hate  or  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  latter.  The  continu- 
ation of  opposites  is  only  possible  under  special  psychologic  conditions 
and  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  unconscious.  For  the  love  has  not 
been  able  to  destroy  or  absorb  the  hate,  but  has  repressed  it  into  the 
unconscious  where  the  hate  is  guarded  from  the  effects  of  the  love  and 
can  itself  grow.  The  conscious  love  under  the  circumstances  usually 
grows  as  a  reaction  into  an  unmeasurable  love.  It  does  this  in  order  to 
measure  up  to  its  task,  which  is  to  keep  its  opposite  in  the  unconscious. 
One  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  this  strange  state  of  affairs  in  the 
love  life  of  an  individual  seems  to  be  a  repression  of  one  of  the  oppo- 
sites, usually  the  hate,  into  the  unconscious  very  early  in  life. 

Freud  considers  this  relation  of  love  and  hate  to  be  one  of  the  prom- 
inent and  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  compulsion  neurotic.  He 
basis  this  on  the  analyses  of  his  cases.  Freud  quite  frankly  admits  his 
inability  to  explain  the  fundamental  make-up  and  origin  of  love  and 
hate.  Explain  them  as  you  will;  that  these  strange  relations  do  occur 
is  proven  beyond  a  doubt  in  his  case.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  the  puzzling  features  of  a  compulsion  neurosis  if  one  keeps 
these  relationships  in  mind.  An  intense  love  and  hate  oppose  each  other. 
The  first  result  will  be  a  partial  paralysis  of  will  power.  The  inability 
to  come  to  a  decision,  will  extend  to  all  those  acts  that  have  love  as  their 
driving  power.  But  this  indecision  does  not  remain  limited  to  any  one 
group  of  acts.    Firstly,  are  there  any  acts  of  a  lover  that  do  not  bear  a 
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relation  to  his  "  love  "  ?  Secondly,  there  is  a  symbolic  power  inherent 
in  his  sexual  relation  that  has  a  transforming  action  on  all  his  other 
reactions  and,  thirdly,  it  lies  in  the  psychologic  character  of  the  compul- 
sion neurotic  to  use  the  mechanism  of  substitution  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  paralysis  of  the  will  spreads  to  all  the  acts  of 
the  individual  and  where  it  derives  its  power.  The  doubt  expresses  the 
inner  perception  of  the  patient's  own  indecision,  a  result  of  the  inhibition 
of  love  by  hate,  and  it  overpowers  the  patient  at  every  step  of  his  life. 
In  reality  it  is  doubt  of  their  own  power  to  love,  which  of  all  things 
should  subjectively  be  man's  firmest  belief,  that  diffuses  itself  over  every- 
thing and  prefers  to  fix  itself  on  the  most  indifferent  matters.  He  who 
doubts  his  own  love  can,  nay  must  doubt  everything  else  of  less  import. 
This  same  doubt  acting  in  the  defensive  and  prohibitory  acts  thus  calls 
for  their  constant  repetition  and  finally  results  in  their  insufficiency. 
As  soon  as  a  compulsion  neurotic  has  discovered  that  weak  spot  in  our 
psychic  life,  our  nondependable  memory,  he  can  with  the  aid  of  his  doubt 
apply  it  to  every  act  of  his  life,  including  also  those  in  the  past.  The 
compulsion  element  is  an  attempt,  however,  to  compensate  the  doubt  and 
to  correct  the  unbearable  inhibitory  states  of  which  the  doubt  is  an  evi- 
dence. If  finally  any  one  of  the  inhibited  ideas  with  the  aid  of  trans- 
position are  brought  to  a  decision  it  must  be  carried  out  although  it  is  not 
the  original  idea.  The  energy  bound  to  the  original  idea  and  dammed 
up  uses  this  substitution  act  as  a  means  of  outlet.  These  inhibited  ideas 
express  themselves  as  commands  or  prohibitions  depending  on  whether 
the  tender  or  hostile  impulse  uses  this  way  of  expressing  itself.  The 
tension  that  results  when  the  compulsive  command  is  not  carried  out 
is  unbearable  and  is  felt  as  a  great  fear.  By  means  of  a  kind  of  re- 
gression thinking  appears  as  a  substitute  for  decisive  acts.  Thinking 
thus  takes  the  place  of  acting.  Depending  on  how  far  this  process  has 
taken  place  the  compulsion  neurosis  becomes  one  of  compulsive  thinking. 
Real  compulsive  acts  are  only  possible  by  reason  of  there  being  a  com- 
promise between  opposing  impulses.  The  longer  the  disease  lasts  the 
nearer  these  acts  approach  and  the  more  plainly  they  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  infantile  sexual  acts. 

This  regression  from  acting  to  thinking  is  assisted  by  another  factor 
that  has  its  part  in  the  creation  of  the  neurosis.  A  practically  uniform 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  a  compulsion  neurotic  is  the  early  appear- 
ance and  repression  of  the  instincts  of  looking  and  desire  for  knowledge. 
Where  the  latter  is  predominant  brooding  becomes  the  chief  symptom 
of  the  neurosis.  The  thinking  act  itself  becomes  sexualized,  for  the 
sexual  pleasure  which  belongs  to  the  thing  about  which  the  thinking  is 
done  is  placed  on  the  thinking  itself.  The  result  of  such  thinking  is  felt 
as  sexual  satisfaction. 

Freud  finally  gives  his  definition  of  those  productions  of  a  compulsion 
neurosis  which  give  it  its  compulsive  character.    He  says :  "  Those 
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mental  mechanisms  become  compulsory  which  as  a  result  of  the  inhi- 
bitions at  the  motor  end  of  a  mental  process  are  undertaken  with  an 
expenditure  of  energy  which  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  is  used  for 
action;  in  other  words  thoughts  which  are  the  substitute  for  regressive 
acts." 

That  which  breaks  through  to  consciousness  as  a  compulsive  thought 
must  be  safeguarded  against  the  destroying  influence  of  conscious  think- 
ing. We  know  that  this  is  accomplished  before  it  reaches  consciousness 
by  distortion.  But  this  is  not  its  only  means.  The  various  compulsive 
ideas  are  torn  loose  from  the  place  of  their  origin  and  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  interval  between  the  pathogenic  situation  and  the  resulting 
compulsive  idea  with  the  result  that  conscious  thinking  is  misled  in  its 
attempt  to  understand  the  compulsive  idea.  In  addition,  by  generaliz- 
ing the  compulsive  idea  the  same  object  is  assured.  That  characteristic 
which  differentiates  compulsive  neurosis  from  hysteria  lies  not  in  the 
instinct  life  of  the  patient  but  in  the  psychological  mechanisms  of  the 
patient. 

Finally,  he  says  he  received  the  impression  as  if  his  patient  had  three 
personalities,  one  unconscious  and  two  fore-conscious  between  which 
his  consciousness  oscillated. 

His  unconscious  comprised  the  early  repressed  instincts  which  can  be 
called  the  passionate  and  evil  ones.  His  normal  self  was  good-natured, 
jolly,  considerate,  sensible  and  cultured,  but  in  a  third  psychological  self 
he  held  firm  to  superstition  and  asceticism.  These  latter  two  allowed 
him  to  hold  two  diametrically  opposite  convictions  and  philosophies. 
This  latter  fore-conscious  person  contained  for  the  most  part  the  reac- 
tion products  of  his  repressed  wishes  and  Freud  thinks  it  probable  that 
had  the  mental  disease  continued  the  pathologic  personality  would  have 
absorbed  the  normal. 

7.  Introjection  and  Transference. — In  this  article,  Ferenczi  amplifies 
Freud's  definition  of  transference.  He  shows  transference  to  be  the 
mechanism  that  the  neurotic  uses,  not  only  to  escape  from  an  insight 
into  his  own  unconscious,  by  unloading  onto  the  physician  all  those  emo- 
tions which  are  exaggerated  by  his  unconscious,  but  also  that  it  is  that 
fundamental  psychic  mechanism  by  which  most  of  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease  are  produced.  His  experience  has  convinced  him  that  the  seem- 
ingly unmotivated,  emotional  extravagance,  the  intense  hate,  love,  or 
sympathy  of  the  neurotic  are  nothing  other  than  transference.  These 
exaggerations  were  for  the  most  part  made  fun  of;  but  Freud  trans- 
lated the  language  of  the  hysteric  and  showed  that  these  excessive  emo- 
tions were  based  on  concepts  in  the  unconscious. 

The  psychic  infection  which  occurs  among  hysterics  is  no  simple 
automatic  act.  The  patient  adopts  the  symptoms  of  another  person  only 
when  he  identifies  himself  in  his  unconscious  with  this  person  upon  the 
same  etiological  ground.    The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  many  neurotics, 
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their  ability  to  project  themselves  into  the  lives  of  others,  find  their 
explanation  in  this  hysteric  identification.  Their  impulsive  acts  of  gen- 
erosity and  philanthropy  are  only  reactions  to  these  unconscious  emo- 
tions. Every  humanitarian  or  reform  movement,  every  revolutionary 
organization,  every  political  or  moral  movement,  swarms  with  neurotics. 
Ferenczi  explains  these  phenomena  as  due  to  the  transference  of  their 
censored  unconscious  egoistic  tendencies  to  those  fields  upon  which  they 
can  expend  themselves  without  self-reproach.  Our  everyday  life  also 
gives  the  neurotic  a  rich  opportunity  to  transfer  these  same  prohibited 
unconscious  trends  upon  allowable  fields. 

In  every  psycho-analytic  treatment  one  has  favorable  opportunity  for 
observing  the  projection  of  such  transferences.  The  repressed  impulses 
gradually  becoming  conscious,  turn  first  towards  the  physician  in  their 
attempt  to  satisfy  themselves.  The  physician  in  a  properly-done  psych- 
analysis  acts  as  a  catalyzer,  in  that  he  allows  these  transferences  to  be 
loosely  bound  to  him  temporarily,  so  that  the  patient  can  eventually 
direct  and  fix  them  to  such  objects  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  himself. 

Ferenczi  then  shows  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  hysterical  patients  to  him.  These  transferences  are  detected 
first  in  the  patient's  dreams.  The  repressed  CEdipus  complex  (the  love 
and  hate  to  parents),  which  is  of  extraordinary  importance  in  every 
case  of  neurosis,  uses  transference  as  a  bridge  to  put  the  physician  in  the 
place  of  the  repressed  complex.  The  physician  becomes  for  the  time 
the  object  in  which  the  neurotic  seeks  all  those  hoped-for  qualities  in  the 
parent,  from  which,  in  his  childhood,  he  had  derived  pleasure.  It  only 
takes  a  less  friendly  remark,  a  correction  in  regard  to  their  duty,  or  a 
sharp  tone,  to  unload  onto  the  physician  all  the  repressed,  unconscious 
hate  and  rage  of  the  patient.  It  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  demon- 
strate such  positive  and  negative  transferences.  For  the  neurotic  is, 
for  the  most  part,  an  individual  who  believes  himself  incapable  of  love 
or  hate.  There  is  nothing  which  can  so  shake  this  conviction  as  to 
catch  them  redhanded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  emotional  reactions. 
These  transferences  are  also  important  in  that  they  can  be  made  the 
starting-point  in  an  analysis  of  still  deeper  repressed  complexes. 

The  most  common  means  of  transference  for  the  patient  is  naturally 
the  sex  of  the  physician:  His  female  patients  attach  their  unconscious 
heterosexual  fantasies  on  the  physician  largely  because  of  the  simple 
fact  that  he  is  male;  but  the  hidden  homosexual  component  in  every 
human  being  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  transfer  their  sympathy,  or 
friendship,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  upon  the  doctor.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  was  possible  for  Ferenczi  to  show  that  the  lowering  of  the 
ethical  censorship  which  the  consultation  room  of  the  doctor  brings  with 
it,  was  increased  by  the  diminished  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  his  patients.  The  knowledge  that  the  doctor  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  happens  in  his  office,  favorably  influenced  the  appearance  of 
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unconscious,  and  later  conscious,  day-dreams,  which  very  often  had  as 
their  content  an  aggressive  sexual  attack  on  the  patient  by  the  doctor. 
These  fantasies  ended  with  a  primary  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
a  repetition  of  the  offense,  and  the  final  degradation  or  death  of  the 
doctor.  It  is  in  such  moral  disguises  that  the  repressed  wishes  of  hu- 
manity are  capable  of  becoming  conscious.  In  an  analysis,  one  impresses 
upon  the  patient  the  absolute  necessity  of  relating  these  unworthy  hopes 
just  as  they  may  relate  everything  else  that  comes  into  their  minds.  In 
the  non-analytic  treatment  of  the  neurotic,  all  these  fantasies  are  un- 
known and  may  reach  an  hallucinatory  stage,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
false  accusation  of  the  physician  by  his  patients. 

When  we  grasp  as  a  whole  these  various  manifestations  of  the  trans- 
ference to  the  physician,  we  are  decidedly  strengthened  in  our  hypoth- 
esis: that  this  practically  important  manifestation  is  only  one  of  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  to  transference  of  the  neurotic.  This  tendency  we  can 
regard  as  the  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  neurotic.  It  also 
explains  most  of  the  conversion  and  substitution  symptoms.  All  neu- 
rotics suffer  from  flight  from  their  complexes.  They  flee,  as  Freud 
says,  from  the  pain-transformed  pleasures  into  illness.  That  is,  they 
withdraw  their  libido  from  certain  complexes  which  in  their  infancy 
contained  pleasure. 

In  order  to  understand  the  fundamental  psychic  character  of  the  neu- 
rotic, one  must  compare  his  acts  with  that  of  the  dementia  praecox  and 
paranoia  patients.  The  dementia  praecox  severs  his  interest  from  the 
outside  world  and  becomes  auto-erotic.  The  paranoiac  would  like  to  do 
the  same  but  cannot,  and  therefore  projects  his  interest  upon  the  outside 
world.  The  neurosis,  in  this  relation,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  para- 
noia. While  the  paranoiac  takes  his  impulses  which  have  become  pain- 
ful and  forces  them  out  of  his  ego,  the  neurotic  helps  himself  by  taking 
the  largest  possible  portion  of  the  outside  world  into  his  ego.  It  is 
similar  to  a  process  of  dilution,  by  means  of  which  the  free,  unsatisfied, 
unconscious  desires  become  softened.  This  process  Ferenczi  calls  intro- 
jection,  in  opposition  to  projection.  The  neurotic  is  constantly  on  the 
search  for  objects  with  which  he  can  identify  himself,  upon  whom  he 
can  transfer  his  emotions.  A  similar  search  for  objects  upon  which  to 
project  his  pain-producing  libido,  do  we  see  in  the  paranoiac,  and  in  this 
way  there  results  in  the  end  the  totally  opposite  characters :  On  the  one 
hand,  the  big-hearted,  sensitive,  easily-roused  to  love  and  hate  neurotic; 
on  the  other,  the  narrow,  suspicious,  persecuted  or  loved  paranoiac. 
The  psycho-neurotic  suffers  from  an  extension;  the  paranoiac,  from  a 
contraction  of  his  ego. 

When  one  revises  the  ontogeny  of  the  ego  upon  these  new  facts,  one 
comes  to  see  that  the  paranoiac  projects  and  the  neurotic  introjects,  both 
being  only  extreme  examples  of  psychical  processes  which  can  be  demon- 
strated in  every  normal  person.    It  will  be  objected  that  this  extension 
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of  the  circle  of  one's  interests,  this  identification  of  the  ego  with  many 
other  human  beings,  is  a  characteristic  which  belongs  to  the  normal,  and 
is  especially  noted  in  the  great  ones  of  this  world.  In  other  words,  one 
cannot  bespeak  for  introjection  a  mechanism  typical  and  characteristic 
of  the  neurotic.  Freud,  however,  maintains  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  the  normal  and  the  psycho-neurotic  person,  and  Jung 
says  that  the  neurotic  becomes  ill  in  his  struggle  with  the  same  com- 
plexes with  which  all  humanity  fights.  The  difference  between  the  neu- 
rotic and  the  normal  person  is  a  quantitative  and  practically  important 
one.  The  normal  person  transfers  his  emotions  and  identifies  himself 
with  his  environment  upon  a  basis  much  better  motivated  than  the  neu- 
rotic. In  other  words,  he  does  not  waste  so  senselessly  his  psychic 
energy.  A  further  difference  is  that  the  normal  person  is,  for  the  most 
part,  conscious  of  his  introjection,  while  in  the  neurotic  they  are  gen- 
erally repressed  and  manifest  themselves,  indirectly  and  symbolically,  in 
unconscious  fantasies. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  role  of  transference  in 
hypnosis  and  suggestion.  Through  psychanalysis  Freud  was  able  to 
show  that  the  unconscious  contains  those  instincts  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  cultural  development  of  the  individual,  have  been  repressed.  The 
unsatisfied  emotions  of  these  repressed  instincts  are  constantly  ready  to 
sate  themselves  upon  persons  and  objects  on  the  outside  world.  The 
parent  complexes  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  as  shown  by  Freud,  Jung,  Abraham,  Stekel,  Sadger,  and  others. 
They  are  laid  down  by  the  individual  in  the  unconscious  before  the  fourth 
year.  Now,  it  is  a  transference  to  the  hypnotizer  of  these  unsatisfied, 
repressed,  unconscious  complexes  by  the  patient  that  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  mechanism  of  hypnosis  and  suggestion.  The  possibility  of  hypnotiz- 
ing or  suggesting  to  an  individual,  therefore,  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  transfer;  or,  more  briefly  expressed,  upon  the  positive,  although  un- 
conscious, sexual  attitude,  taken  by  the  hypnotized  person  towards  the 
hypnotizer.  This  transference  has  its  primary  root  in  the  repressed 
parent  Gomplex.  Ferenczi  then  shows  the  evidence  for  the  correctness 
of  this  view.  It  is  noteworthy  how  various  authors  differ  in  the  produc- 
tion of  successful  hypnosis.  They  range  all  the  way  from  fifty  to  ninety- 
six  per  cent.  According  to  the  almost  unanimous  conviction  of  expe- 
rienced hypnotizers,  there  are  necessary  for  this  work  certain  external 
or  internal  attributes.  Hypnosis  is  made  easier  by  an  impressive  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  hypnotizer.  If  this  attribute  of  masculinity  is 
absent,  a  stern  appearance,  sharp  look,  or  a  confidence-evoking  expres- 
sion, can  take  its  place.  Self-confidence,  the  reputation  of  former  suc- 
cesses, and  the  respect  that  belongs  to  the  medical  profession — all  have 
their  influence.  The  commands  in  hypnosis  must  be  given  so  firmly  and 
confidently  that  opposition  becomes  impossible  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
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Extremes  of  this  latter  can  be  accomplished  by  shouting,  inspiring  fear 
through  stern  tones  or  expression,  or  the  shaking  of  the  fist.  There  are 
other  methods  for  producing  sleep — the  half-darkened  room;  absolute 
quiet;  friendly,  soft  speech,  delivered  in  a  monotonous  melodic  voice 
while  at  the  same  time  softly  stroking  the  hair,  forehead,  or  hands. 
Generally  one  can  say  that  there  are  two  methods  by  which  one  can 
hypnotize  another  person  and  bring  him  to  a  relatively  powerless  obedi- 
ence and  blind  faith:  they  are  fear  and  love.  The  successful  profes- 
sional hypnotizer  instinctively  uses  every  possible  kind  of  fear-inspiring 
or  love-inspiring  method.  The  one  is  the  symbol  of  the  stern  or  om- 
nipotent father,  whom  the  child  blindly  trusts,  obeys,  and  believes;  and 
the  soft  stroking  hand,  the  pleasant,  monotonous,  sleep-producing  words 
— are  they  not  reproductions  of  scenes  which  every  child  has  experienced 
through  the  mother.  Even  hypnotizing  by  external  stimuli,  such  as 
crystals,  etc.,  are  only  reproductions  of  the  fascination  that  some  objects 
had  in  our  infancy.  All  the  ceremonies  and  habits  that  play  such  an 
important  role  when  going  to  sleep  are  from  elements  which  we  derive 
from  our  infancy.  All  these  considerations  force  us  to  the  conviction 
that  the  foundation  of  every  successful  hypnosis  or  suggestion  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  hypnotizer  is  able  to  call  forth  or  receive  those 
feelings  of  love  or  hate  which  result  in  the  conviction  of  infallibility 
similar  to  that  with  which  the  infant  regarded  the  parent.  Ferenczi 
then  cites  a  number  of  cases  illustrating  very  well  this  hypothesis.  He 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  various  manifestations  of  suggestions  and 
hypnosis,  and  by  the  aid  of  illustrative  cases,  shows  their  dependence 
upon  the  transference  of  the  parent  complexes  from  the  subject  to  the 
hypnotizer.  In  conclusion  Ferenczi  gives  this  definition  of  hypnotism 
and  suggestion :  They  are,  according  to  this  conception,  the  intentional 
establishment  of  conditions  under  which  the  unconscious  transference  of 
the  instinct  of  blind  faith  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  hypnotizer  or 
suggester  can  take  place.  This  instinct  is  present  in  every  individual, 
being,  however,  usually  repressed  by  the  censor.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the 
infantile  erotic  love  and  fear  of  the  parent. 

8.  Contributions  to  Dream  Interpretation. — Stekel  presents  some  of 
the  results  of  his  analysis  of  many  thousands  of  dreams.  He  relates 
chiefly  various  type  dreams,  and  begins  with  the  dream  within  the  dream. 
The  dream  within  the  dream  usually  portrays  the  painful  reality  that  the 
dreamer  has  experienced.  By  making  it  a  dream  within  a  dream  he 
eradicates  the  most  difficult  situation  in  his  life.  The  second  part  of  the 
dream  symbolizes  life  as  the  dreamer  wishes  it  to  be  in  the  future.  Stekel 
relates  a  number  of  such  dreams,  whose  analyses  prove  his  statement. 
He  often  observes  in  his  patients'  dreams  the  fact  that  they  go  to  right 
or  left.  He  says :  "  The  right  way  always  signifies  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness; the  left,  that  of  crime."    The  left  usually  symbolizes  incest,  homo- 
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sexuality,  perversions,  etc.;  the  right,  marriage,  coitus,  etc.,  dependent 
upon  the  moral  standard  of  the  dreamer.  He  has  often  observed  that 
neurotic  dizziness  is  more  apt  to  go  to  the  left,  and  thinks  this  is  an 
important  differential  diagnostic  sign.  The  dizziness  to  the  right  always 
arouses  his  suspicion  of  an  organic  lesion.  For  left-handed  people  the 
interpretation  is  naturally  reversed.  Relatives  are  frequently  used  to 
symbolize  the  genitals.  This  symbolism  occurs  not  only  in  dreams,  but 
also  in  folk-lore,  wit,  and  the  jargon  of  criminals  and  the  lower  classes. 
Naturally  there  are  dreams  in  which  people  represent  themselves.  One 
must  remember  that  all  dreams  are  manifoldly  determined.  One  often 
finds  that  the  emotion  in  the  dream  does  not  seem  suitable  to  it.  Stekel 
lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  to  which  Freud  called  attention:  that  emo- 
tional dreams  are  among  the  most  important  in  psychanalysis,  and  that 
their  affect  is  justified,  however  little  basis  the  manifest  content  of  the 
dream  may  give.  Stekel  begins  the  analysis  of  such  dreams  from  the 
affect,  and  soon  finds  that  the  material  of  the  dream  has,  by  transpo- 
sition, substitution,  etc.,  received  seemingly  false  association  with  the 
affect.  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  there  are  affectless  dreams  which 
hide  tremendously  large  affects.  An  example  of  the  dream  that  must 
be  read  backward  comes  next,  and  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  death  and  life  in  dreams.  Death  in  dreams  generally  has 
the  significance  of  life,  and  the  greatest  of  life's  desires  often  are 
expressed  as  the  wish  for  death.  Similar  psychanalytic  viewpoints  are 
equally  true  for  suicide.  The  kind  of  death  is  often  influenced  by  the 
patient's  erotic  fantasies.  These  thoughts  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  poets,  and  philosophers  have  often  illuminated  the  relations 
that  exist  between  Eros  and  Thanatos.  Murder  in  dreams  is  often  a 
lust-murder,  just  as  in  life,  and  represents  nothing  other  than  a  strongly- 
colored,  sadistic,  sexual  act.  Stekel  has  repeatedly  heard  the  following 
dream  from  young  girls:  that  they  find  themselves  naked  in  the  street; 
that  a  big  man  attacks  them  and  plunges  a  knife  into  their  abdomen. 
In  these  cases,  the  dream  symbolizes  the  defloration  through  violence;  it 
is  their  honor  which  is  irredeemably  murdered.  The  death  of  their  vir- 
ginity is  the  birth  of  the  woman.  Homosexual  individuals  dream  that 
they  attack  somebody  and  beat  him  down  with  a  stick.  A  dream  in 
which  there  is  a  dissociation  of  the  personality  is  next  related,  and  is 
followed  by  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  on  the  symbolism  of  num- 
bers in  dreams.  The  paper  closes  with  dreams  which  show  the  coloring 
which  type  dreams  obtain  through  the  personality  of  the  dreamer. 

9.  Report  Concerning  a  Method  of  Producing  and  Observing  Certain 
Symbolic  Hallucinatory  Phenomena. — This  method,  which  had  been 
tried  experimentally  by  A.  Maury  and  G.  Trumbull  Ladd,  does  not  re- 
veal anything  new  in  the  psychology  of  dreaming  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  at  least  theoretically,  by  Professor  S.  Freud  in  his  "  Inter- 
pretation of  Dreams."    Under  the  influence  of  great  drowsiness  and  a 
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disturbance  during  that  time  which  tends  to  prevent  sleep,  such  as  a 
determined  effort  to  think  or  an  external  stimulus,  the  following  can 
be  observed.  A  hallucinatory  phenomenon  is  produced  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  symbol  equivalent  to  that  which  has  been  thought  or  felt  at 
the  moment  of  going  to  sleep.  Silberer  lies  on  a  couch  when  very 
drowsy  and  thinks  of  a  philosophical  problem.  The  vain  endeavor  to 
hold  in  his  mind  a  definite  portion  of  the  problem  results  in  his  seeing 
(with  closed  eyes)  a  plastic  symbol,  viz.:  He  asks  for  information  from 
a  sullen  secretary,  who,  bent  over  a  desk,  does  not  in  the  least  allow 
himself  to  be  disturbed  by  Silberer's  insistence,  in  fact  looks  at  him 
indignantly  and  protestingly.  This,  his  first  unexpected  and  astonishing 
experience,  caused  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  upon  suitable  occa- 
sions, and  to  observe  the  results.  Two  conditions  were  necessary :  First, 
an  extreme  need  of  sleep,  and  secondly,  a  determination  to  think.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  antagonistic  elements  gave  rise  to  this  char- 
acteristic auto-symbolic  phenomenon.  Naturally,  these  two  opposing 
elements  must  be  approximately  equal  in  strength;  if  this  were  not  so, 
either  sleep  or  normal  logical  thought  would  result.  The  phenomenon 
is  the  result  of  the  transition  period  between  sleeping  and  waking;  in 
other  words,  a  hypnagogic  condition.  He  divides  the  phenomenon  into 
three  classes,  basing  his  classification  not  on  the  kind  of  phenomenon 
produced  but  upon  the  object  or  stimulus  producing  them.  The  three 
classes  are:  First,  the  material  phenomenon;  secondly,  the  functional; 
and  thirdly,  the  somatic.  The  rest  of  the  paper  relates  his  results  and  is 
of  great  interest  in  that  it  gives  experimental  proof  of  that  third  factor 
in  the  dream  work  which  Freud,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  "  Interpreta- 
tion of  Dreams,"  speaks  of  as  "Regard  for  Presentability." 

10.  Concerning  the  Neurotic  Disposition. — This  paper  is  based  on 
Adler's  "  Study  Concerning  the  Inferiority  of  Organs."  It  attempts  to 
give  Freud's  teachings  concerning  the  neurosis  an  organic  foundation, 
by  showing  that  only  those  individuals  acquire  certain  neuroses,  such  as 
hysteria,  compulsion  neurosis,  paranoia,  neurasthenia,  and  anxiety  neu- 
rosis, who  "  as  carriers  of  inferior  organs  have  greater  difficulties  in  ac- 
commodatingthemselves  to  life."  It  is  in  these  difficulties,  which  the  afore- 
mentioned study  treats  in  detail,  that  the  disposition  or  tendency  to  a 
neurosis  lie.  Most  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  very  concise  synopsis 
of  this  study,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  further  abstracting.  It  views 
the  psychological  mechanisms  of  the  neurosis  from  an  organically-static 
conception,  as  opposed  to  the  Freudian  purely  dynamic  viewpoint.  It  is 
one  of  Adler's  early  papers,  that  foreshadows  his  schism  from  the 
Freudian  teachings.  Adler  does  not  claim  for  his  formulation  of  the 
neurosis  either  completeness  or  infallibility;  but  he  holds  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  must  be  regularly  considered : 
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Psychic  Betrayers 
of   the   Feeling   of  - 
Guilt. 


1.  Symptoms  that  express  at  the  same  time  mani- 

festations of  primary  instincts  and  of  or- 
ganic inferiority. 

2.  Hypersensitiveness  which  defends  itself  against 

degradation,  pollution,  and  punishment. 

3.  The  expectation  of  the  above  and  prepara- 

tions for  protection  against  them.  Fear. 

4.  Self-reproach.  Self-accusation. 

5.  Self-punishment.    Penance.  Asceticism. 

6.  Cruses  of  the  feeling  of  guilt.  Insufficiencies 

a:,  the  result  of  organic  inferiority.  Incest 
thoughts  and  hostile  aggressions  towards  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex,  or  in  cases  of  doubt- 
ful orientation  in  childhood,  towards  both 
parents.  Masturbation.  All  other  causes  of 
the  feeling  of  guilt  can  be  recognized  as 
substitutions. 

7.  As  the  result  of  any  possible  combination  of 

the  above,  an  inhibition  of  the  aggressive 
instinct. 


11.  Freud's  Works  from  1893  to  igog. — This  article  is  a  series  of 
abstracts  of  Professor  Freud's  writings  from  1893  to  1909,  chronolog- 
ically arranged.  It  is  very  valuable  for  reference  purposes,  but  will  not 
bear  further  abstracting. 

12.  Report  of  Austrian  and  German  Psycho-Analytic  Literature  up 
to  /pop. — This  is  an  arrangement  of  Austrian  and  German  psycho-ana- 
lytic literature  which  will  not  bear  further  abstracting. 
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The  Criminal  Imbecile,  An  Analysis  of  Three  Remarkable  Murder 
Cases.  By  Henry  Herbert  Goddard.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  191 5,  pp.  157.    Price  $1.50. 

The  well-known  author,  Dr.  Goddard,  in  this  book  analyzes  in  a 
simple,  clear,  and  non-technical  manner,  the  mental  status  of  three  mur- 
derers. These  murderers  were,  in  each  case,  young  boys  who,  to  all 
outward  appearances,  would  have  been  considered  quite  usual  and  nor- 
mal by  the  average  unskilled  observer,  and  yet  the  analysis  plainly  shows 
that  in  each  instance  the  murderer  was  an  imbecile.  Dr.  Goddard  puts 
the  matter  so  plainly  and  so  simply  that  the  reader  must  often  frequently 
ask  why  it  was  that  those  who  had  the  custody  and  the  disposal  of  these 
cases  should  have  been  blind  to  their  mental  shortcomings.  As  Dr.  God- 
dard very  properly  says,  the  reason  is  simply  in  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  such  conditions  and  in  a  lack  of  experience  with  these  high-grade 
types  who  do  not  commonly  find  their  way  into  institutions. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  author's  comments  upon  the  use  of  the 
Binet-Simon  tests.  Probably  no  one  in  this  country  has  had  more  ex- 
perience with  these  tests  than  Dr.  Goddard,  and  his  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  results  in  these  cases  affords  very  valuable  insight  into  his 
ideas  of  the  meanings  of  the  tests. 

Following  the  description  of  the  three  cases  that  the  book  is  written 
about,  there  are  chapters  upon  responsibility  and  upon  punishment. 
These  are  simple  statements  of  the  situation  that  will  commend  them- 
selves to  practically  every  reader.  The  great  question  is,  How  is  society 
going  to  prevent  such  crimes  as  are  here  recorded?  not  so  much  what  it 
is  going  to  do  with  the  offender  afterwards.  That  will  be  taken  care  of 
one  way  or  another,  but  certainly  potential  murderers  of  this  character 
could  be  picked  out  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  if  opportunity  were 
had  to  examine  the  child.  It  would  seem  that  our  school  system  affords 
an  ideal  opportunity.  Here  the  children  of  the  entire  community  are 
gathered  together  in  one  place.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  society  to  utilize 
this  opportunity  for  picking  out  those  defective  children  at  least  who  are 
potentially  dangerous  ? 

Dr.  Goddard's  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
mental  hygiene  movement.  It  should  be  read  by  every  District  At- 
torney and  every  Judge  who  presides  in  a  criminal  court.  The  author 
has  done  a  distinct  service  in  spreading  the  new  gospel  of  the  importance 
of  mental  disease  and  defect. 

White. 
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Human  Motives.  By  James  Jackson  Putnam.  (Mind  and  Health 
Series.)  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  1915,  pp.  179.  Price 
$1.00. 

This  work  by  Dr.  Putnam  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  medical  handbooks 
known  as  the  Mind  and  Health  Series,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Addington 
Bruce,  and  designed  "  to  present  the  results  of  recent  research  and  clin- 
ical experience  in  a  form  intelligent  to  the  lay  public  and  medical 
profession." 

Dr.  Putnam's  work  is  an  effort  to  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  recent 
psychoanalytic  movement  in  psychology  and  clinical  psychiatry.  This 
movement  is  broadly  envisaged  and  is  set  forth  as  no  less  than  an  effort 
to  sound  the  ultimate  depths  of  character — to  discover  the  origins  of 
human  motives — to  the  end  that  the  patient  may  know  himself,  and  in 
that  fuller  knowledge  go  back  to  his  life's  work  with  a  firmer  grasp  on 
what  living  really  means  and  a  more  certain  control  of  the  forces  within 
himself. 

The  author  discusses  the  problem  of  character  building  in  the  broadest 
possible  way.  He  lays  its  foundations  in  genetic  psychology  and  traces 
its  furthest  reaches  in  the  domains  of  religion  and  philosophy.  It  is  a 
work  which  ably  fulfills  its  purpose  and  which  ought  to  go  far  in  dis- 
arming— one  cannot  refrain  from  saying — the  silly  criticisms  which  have 
been  launched  against  psychoanalysis  by  those  who  should  have  known 
better. 

The  book  is  written  from  a  wealth  of  human  experience  by  this 
veteran  neurologist  and  we  see  in  it  the  evidences  of  its  New  England 
origin  in  the  love  with  which  he  frequently  marshals  some  chosen  bit  of 
Emerson's  to  illustrate  his  point.  The  reviewer  heartily  commends  the 
work  to  all  those  interested. 

White. 

The  Brain  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Joseph  Shaw  Bolton,  M.D. 
London,  Edward  Arnold,  1914,  pp.  479. 

Those  familiar  with  psychiatric  literature  have  already,  in  past  years, 
followed  the  work  of  Dr.  Bolton  as  it  has  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  he 
has  accumulated  it  and  now  offers  it  in  a  single  volume.  The  work  is 
perhaps  particularly  interesting  at  this  time  because  it  no  longer  stands 
alone.  Dr.  Bolton's  study  of  the  cortex  by  his  careful  micrometric 
measurements  of  the  depths  of  its  several  layers,  correlates  his  investi- 
gations at  once  with  those  of  Campbell  and  Brodmann  and  his  findings 
are  comparable  to  those  of  these  two  investigators.  In  fact  he  has  made 
this  interesting  comparison. 

Dr.  Bolton,  however,  has  not  been  able,  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  study,  to  apply  his  methods  to  but  a 
limited  portion  of  the  cortex.  The  areas  which  he  has  studied  are  the 
visuo-sensory,  the  visuo-psychic,  the  prefrontal,  and  the  psychomotor. 
He  takes  these  various  regions  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution 
and  development,  and  he  believes  as  a  result  of  his  studies  that  he  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  visuo-sensory  area  is  developed  earlier 
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than  the  visuo-psychic,  and  the  visuo-psychic  earlier  than  the  prefrontal. 
Considering  the  cortex  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  lamination,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  outer  pyramidal  cell  layer  subserves  the  associative, 
psychic,  or  educative  functions  in  contradistinction  to  the  organic,  in- 
stinctive, functions,  which  he  believes  are  subserved  by  the  inner  cell 
layer,  whereas  the  receptive  functions  are  performed  by  the  middle  cell 
layer. 

His  whole  theory  of  the  pathology  of  mental  disease  is  based  upon  a 
somewhat  Spencerian  conception,  namely  that  of  evolution  and  dissolu- 
lution,  and  he  divides  all  mental  disorders  into  the  group  Amentia,  which 
is  dependent  upon  deficient  neronic  development,  and  Dementia,  which 
is  dependent  upon  neuronic  degeneration  as  a  result  of  insufficient 
durability. 

The  first  130  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  views  briefly  outlined  above 
and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based,  with  descriptions  of  methods 
of  investigation,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  discussion 
of  the  different  types  of  mental  disease.  The  reviewer  feels  that  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  in  a  work  that  has  so  many  merits  as  this  that 
we  should  still  find  the  author  speaking  of  "  insanity"  and  of  "lunatics" 
and  that  he  should  classify  his  cases  under  such  old-time  groupings  as 
Recurrent  Insanity,  Mental  Confusion,  and  the  like.  However,  that  he 
does  so,  only  means  that  the  reader  must  take  somewhat  more  pains  to 
search  out  the  things  of  value.  His  discussion  of  dementia  paralytica  is 
particularly  interesting.  He  holds  that  while  syphilis  is  a  necessary 
antecedent  to  dementia  paralytica,  still  that  the  patients  who  suffer  from 
this  form  of  mental  disease  would,  if  they  had  not  acquired  syphilis, 
have  suffered  from  some  one  of  the  types  of  chronic  neuronic  dementia. 
He  bases  his  assertion  largely  upon  evidences  of  a  high  percentage  of 
heredity  of  insanity  in  parental  and  family  degeneracy  which  he  has 
obtained  in  cases  of  dementia  paralytica,  and  he  also  thinks  that  he  has 
shown  cerebral  under-development  in  certain  types  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease. 

It  may  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  why  a  book  of  this  char- 
acter is  reviewed  in  a  journal  devoted  to  psychoanalysis.  The  reason 
is  that  the  reviewer  believes  that  the  psychoanalysts  have  very  largely, 
in  the  past  at  least,  and  even  in  the  present,  failed  to  concede  the  im- 
portance of  the  factors  upon  the  organic  side.  When  psychoanalysis 
first  came  to  occupy  conspicuous  attention  its  most  bitter  opponents  were 
the  organicists,  and  the  psychoanalysts  cannot  be  considered  to  be  al- 
together free  from  blame  for  taking  a  position  which  is  just  as  erroneous 
at  the  other  extreme.  The  time  has  certainly  not  arrived,  and  probably 
never  will,  when  the  student  of  abnormal  mental  phenomena  can  put 
aside  a  study  and  knowledge  of  the  brain  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body.  Such  works  as  Dr.  Bolton's,  that  tend  to  bring  more 
closely  together  the  facts  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neuropathology 
with  those  of  psychology,  are  works  to  which  the  psychoanalysts  must 
begin  to  give  serious  attention.  From  the  neurological  standpoint  the 
recent  contribution  of  Obersteiner  on  the  Endogenous  Factors  in  Nerv- 
ous Diseases  is  a  contribution  which  shows  the  trend  of  neurology,  while 
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from  the  psychoanalytic  standpoint  the  work  of  Adler,  in  his  correla- 
tions of  the  defects  of  organs  with  definite  character  trends,  shows  the 
trend  in  the  realm  of  psychology.  Adler,  I  think,  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  psychology  we  have  to  consider  the 
whole  individual,  and  that  if  the  individual  suffers  from  an  organic 
defect  that  he  naturally  is  prevented  from  conduct  along  those  lines  that 
require  the  full  and  complete  functioning  of  that  particular  organ,  and 
that  therefore  his  whole  mental  attitude  must  be  twisted  to  overcome  and 
get  around  the  defect  in  his  organic  structure,  and  in  order  to  bring 
things  to  pass  which  he  desires,  he  has  to  a  certain  extent  to  distort  his 
conduct  because  of  the  barrier  which  this  defective  organ  continuously 
offers.  Now  if  a  defective  organ,  the  defect  of  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated at  an  ordinary  autopsy,  can  do  this,  can  be  the  organic  basis  for 
characterological  trends,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  understand 
the  minute  structure  of  the  brain,  above  all  organs,  and  see  wherein  we 
may  seek  for  explanations  there  for  certain  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  individual.  From  this  point  of  view  such  books  as  Dr.  Bolton's 
are  of  great  value. 

White. 

Text-Book  on  Nervous  Diseases.    By  G.  Aschaffenburg,  Cologne;  H. 
Curschmann,  Mayence;  R.  Finkelnburg,  Bonn;  R.  Gaupp,  Tu- 
bingen; C.  Hirsch,  Gbttingen;  Fr.  Jamin,  Erlangen;  J.  Ibrahim, 
Munich;  Fedor  Krause,  Berlin;  M.  Lewandowsky,  Berlin;  H. 
Liepmann,   Berlin;  L.  R.  Muller,  Augsburg;  H.  Schlesinger, 
Vienna;  S.  Schoenborn,  Heidelberg;  H.  Starck,  Karlsruhe;  H. 
Steinert,  Leipsic;  Charles  W.  Burr,  Philadelphia.  Authorized 
English  edition  edited  by  Charles  W.  Burr,  B.S.,  M.D.    In  two 
volumes.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    Price  $12.00. 
This  work  contains  in  all  1096  pages  of  text,  well  printed,  well  but 
not  profusely  illustrated,  and  written  by  a  series  of  authors  of  distinct 
eminence.    The  work  has  already  gained  for  itself  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  its  original  German  clothing  and  for  all  Americans  who  read 
English  with  greater  facility  than  they  do  German  this  translation 
should  be  welcomed.    American  and  English  readers  should  be  particu- 
larly glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  such  a  large  chapter  as  that  upon  diseases 
of  the  brain,  from  the  pen  of  such  a  noted  author  as  Professor  Liepmann. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  chapter  on  operative  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases  by  Professor  Krause.    The  reviewer  feels  that  the  amount  of 
space  which  has  been  devoted  to  disorders  at  the  psychological  level  is 
hardly  sufficient  in  a  work  of  this  size,  although  it  is  probable,  from  the 
character  of  the  matter  included,  namely  Paresis,  Epilepsy,  Idiocy  and 
Imbecility,  and  Hysteria  and  Psychasthenic  States  and  Traumatic  Neu- 
roses, that  the  authors  intended  to  include  only  distinctly,  what  have 
been  called  organic  conditions,  with  the  exception  of  such  functional 
states  as  Hysteria,  which  might  lead  to  confusion  of  diagnosis. 

The  work  will  be  of  distinct  value  to  the  practicing  neurologist,  and 
it  will  also  be  a  useful  work  for  the  general  practitioner  to  consult,  but 
its  size  and  its  cost  will  probably  prevent  its  extensive  use  by  students. 

White. 
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The  New  Philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson.  By  Edouard  LeRoy. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Vincent  Benson,  M.A.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 

To  outline  this  book  which  is  in  itself  a  review  of  Bergson's  works  is 
almost  superfluous.  Yet  the  volume  well  deserves  mention  and  our 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Benson  for  his  translation  of  it  into  English.  It 
forms  a  very  compact  review  of  the  fuller  works  and  overflows  with  the 
genuine  spirit  and  vitality  of  Bergson's  philosophy.  Mr.  LeRoy  con- 
fesses a  mind  predisposed  toward  the  new  teaching,  which  enables  him 
to  understand  fundamentally  Bergson's  teachings  and  moreover  to  apply 
the  very  method  of  the  new  philosophy  to  this  examination  of  the  system. 
This  is  particularly  successful  in  revealing  the  surpassing  efficacy  of  this 
method  in  actually  reaching  into  reality  and  shows  with  a  new  clearness 
the  various  facts  which  this  teaching  has  to  present. 

Two  admirable  chapters  reveal  in  detail  what  are  the  method  and 
teachings,  by  a  chronological  examination  of  Bergson's  works  carefully 
leading  up  to  his  fundamental  attitude  toward  reality  and  the  pure 
knowledge  of  it.  He  emphasizes  Bergson's  insistence  on  the  interaction 
between  the  method  of  intuition  by  which  we  enter  reality,  remounting 
the  stream  of  creative  activity,  and  the  turning  back  to  the  homogeneous 
plane  of  static  forms  in  time  and  space  which  practical  life  has  cut  out 
of  the  ceaseless  flux  of  reality.  Our  intuitive  knowledge  must  be  thus 
crystallized  into  practical  activity,  into  language,  but  we  must  realize 
that  these  are  but  symbolic  of  the  creative  duration  which  is  reality, 
into  which  in  turn  we  are  enabled  to  plunge  afresh  when  we  have  sat- 
urated ourselves  with  all  the  data  found  in  our  external  concepts  of 
experience  and  intelligence. 

In  a  number  of  shorter  chapters  various  aspects  and  developments 
of  the  fundamental  principles  are  discussed.  Mr.  LeRoy  shows  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  this  new  attitude  of  philosophy  when  Bergson's  vision 
and  power  of  thought  laid  hold  of  the  tendencies  becoming  apparent  and 
developed  this  new  system. 

The  topics  which  are  discussed  in  these  brief  chapters  reiterate  and 
further  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  this  philosophy  reaches  the  im- 
mediacy of  fact  and  knowledge,  the  theory  of  pure  perception  in  distinc- 
tion to  our  so-called  perceptions  which  we  have  built  up  artificially  for 
the  sake  of  practical  action,  with  a  criticism  of  language  which  like 
our  ordinary  perceptions  must  be  continually  subjected  to  examination 
in  order  to  return  from  its  fixed  forms  to  the  reality  in  which  thought 
moves  and  creates.  The  subject  of  consciousness  receives  brief  special 
mention  showing  its  meaning  in  the  qualitative  heterogeneity  of  duration 
and  continuous  becoming,  with  the  unconscious  past  following  it,  wherein 
lies  the  broader  and  greater  meaning  of  free  will,  the  acting  with  the 
whole  of  one's  self.  This  individual  freedom  of  creative  movement  Mr. 
LeRoy  reminds  us  leads  to  a  consideration  of  general  evolution  in  which 
Bergson  discovers  and  reveals  the  continuous  ascent  of  duration  under 
the  discontinuity  apparent  in  matter  and  all  static  forms.  These  latter 
are  but  "  aspects  of  retrospection  after  the  event." 

The  directness  with  which  we  are  reminded  of  the  working  value  of 
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this  philosophy  clarifies  afresh  our  psychoanalytic  thought.  Various 
passages  speak  like  this  one :  "  We  have  an  effort  to  make,  a  work  of 
reform  to  undertake,  to  lift  the  veil  of  symbols  which  envelops  our  usual 
representation  of  the  ego,  and  thus  conceals  us  from  our  own  view,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  we  are  in  reality,  immediately,  in  our  inmost 
selves." 

Whether  then  we  take  the  book  as  a  condensed  summary  of  Berg- 
son's  works  or  as  a  presentation  of  the  most  important  points  in  a  dis- 
tinctively clear  and  striking  manner,  it  is  of  equal  interest  and  value. 

Jelliffe. 


Notice. — All  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Psycho- 
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THE  WORK  OF  ALFRED  ADLER,  CONSIDERED  WITH 
ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THAT  OF  FREUD1 

By  James  J.  Putnam,  M.D., 

OF  BOSTON 

Some  years  ago,  while  studying  psychoanalysis  for  the  first  time, 
I  acquainted  myself  in  due  course  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Adler  of  Vienna,  and  came  then  to  the  conclusion  that  while  his 
contributions,  regarded  in  themselves,  were  interesting  and  captivat- 
ing (partly  because  presented  with  such  eagerness  and  confidence), 
yet  they  were  not  such  as  to  make  one  feel  obliged  to  modify,  in 
any  essential  respect,  the  formulations  which  were  originally  laid 
down  by  Freud  and  have  since  then  been  modified  repeatedly,  in 
detail,  both  by  him  and  by  his  colleagues.  In  spite  of  having 
reached  this  judgment,  however,  the  feeling  has  come  over  me 
from  time  to  time,  perhaps  owing  to  complexes  of  my  own,  that 
possibly  I  had  failed  to  do  Adler  complete  justice,  and  that  the  prob- 
lems he  had  raised  called  for  fresh  consideration.  I  have,  therefore, 
kept  up  my  interest  in  his  views  and  have  tried  conscientiously  to 
imbue  myself  with  his  spirit.  But  although  I  can  still  find  in  his 
writings  the  same  sort  of  attraction  as  before,  I  have  found  myself 
arriving  always  at  the  old  conclusion ;  and  I  will  now  say,  once  for 
all,  that  I  endorse  the  keen,  intelligent  opinion  with  regard  to 
Adler's  work  which  was  expressed  by  Freud  in  that  masterly  paper 
with  which  every  one  should  be  familiar,  entitled  "Zur  Geschichte 
der  Psychoanalytischen  Bewegung." 

It  might  seem  that  having  said  this  I  have  said  all  that  the  oc- 
casion calls  for;  but,  in  fact,  the  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
lightly. 

1  Read  before  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Society,  November,  1915. 
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In  the  first  place,  Adler's  work  is  intrinsically  interesting;  and 
it  is  often  useful  to  state  to  oneself  in  his  terms  some  of  the  situa- 
tions that  arise,  provided  one  can  trust  oneself  not  to  regard  the 
conceptions  thus  reached  as  final  for  all  purposes,  and  can  hold 
oneself  ready  to  go  beyond  them,  or  to  discard  them  altogether, 
whenever  it  becomes  possible,  through  either  of  these  two  courses,  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  case  in  hand.  It  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory,  however,  to  follow  Adler  where  he  should  be  fol- 
lowed, if  only  he  had  more  cordially  accepted  Freud's  work  as 
having  led  up  to  and  for  the  most  part  anticipated  his  own,  and  had 
aimed  frankly  at  accentuating  those  elements  in  Freud's  explana- 
tions which  had  seemed  to  him  in  need  of  emphasis,  and  at  adding 
whatever  he  could  add  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  splendid 
and  consistent  structure  which  the  psychoanalytic  method  has  made 
it  possible  to  rear.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  supplementing,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  supplant.  And  many  of  his  colleagues  have, 
therefore,  found  it  impossible  to  utilize  his  conceptions  as  freely  as 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  do,  lest  they  should  seem  to  endorse 
the  opinion  that  his  formulations  reduce  Freud's  observations  to  a 
place  of  secondary  importance. 

Few  thorough  students  of  the  subject  could  for  a  moment  admit 
such  a  conclusion  as  this  to  be  justifiable,  and  the  fact  that  Adler 
himself  asserts  it,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  oftentimes  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind  even  when  he  does  not  express  it,  detracts  seri- 
ously from  the  value  of  his  work.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking  of 
him  as  in  some  measure  like  the  lawyer  who  feels  himself  under 
obligation  to  state  only  his  client's  case. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  reason  for  calling  atten- 
tion, at  this  time,  to  Adler's  views.  It  is  well  known  that  Freud's 
doctrines  have  been  received  with  great  hostility,  not,  it  would 
appear,  either  because  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  is  based  on 
faulty  observation  or  because  his  mode  of  reasoning  is  unscientific, 
but  because  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  provisionally  led  run 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  convention.2 

Such  being  the  case,  a  great  longing  has  been  felt  by  many  con- 
scientious students  of  human  nature  to  find  some  way  of  escape 
from  accepting  Freud's  conclusions  without  doing  injustice  to  their 
own  sense  of  scientific  fairness.    To  such  persons  Adler's  mode  of 

2  In  support  of  this  statement  I  would  call  attention,  amongst  other 
essays,  to  a  recent  book  by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  professor  of  psychology  in  Har- 
vard University,  entitled  "  The  Freudian  Wish." 
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explanation  is  only  too  attractive.  In  plain  terms,  it  offers  a  weapon 
with  which  Freud  may  be  conveniently  struck  down  by  those  who 
are — even  unconsciously — so  minded,  without  danger  of  incurring 
a  worse  verdict,  in  their  own  estimation,  than  that  of  "justifiable 
homicide." 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  true  that  the  task  of  persuading  either  the  lay  or 
the  medical  public  is  a  hard  one,  and  perhaps  an  advocate  of  the 
Freudian  cause  may  be  excused  if  he  does  not,  on  each  and  every 
occasion,  express  bluntly  all  that  he  believes  to  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  sex  life,  around  which  so  dense  a  mist  of 
social  prejudice  has  been  cast.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  abstain,  for 
one  or  another  reason,  from  saying,  or  from  striving  to  assert,  even 
to  oneself,  the  whole  of  an  important  truth,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  offer,  or  to  adopt,  an  explanation  which  has  the  aspect  of 
being  a  complete  expression  of  the  whole  truth,  simply  because  it  is 
a  more  palatable  expression.  I  am  here  thinking  of  the  many 
persons  who  would,  as  I  believe,  if  they  were  willing  to  throw  their 
minds  entirely  open,  reach  a  different  conclusion  from  that  which 
they  do  reach. 

I  beg  the  members  of  this  society  to  keep  these  two  sets  of  con- 
siderations in  mind  while  I  hastily  review  the  main  points  of  Adler's 
work. 

Adler's  first  book,  a  monograph  of  92  pages  entitled  "  Studie  iiber 
Minderwertigkeit  von  Organen,"  was  published  in  1907  (that  is, 
while  the  author  was  still  working  with  Freud),  and  in  it  the  prin- 
ciples were  laid  down  of  which  the  contents  of  his  later  publications 
have  been  mainly  an  elaboration.  This  monograph  is  a  brilliant 
piece  of  work,  and  although  not  free  from  defects — due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  it  confidently  asserts  conclusions  for  which  no  sufficient 
evidence  is  forthcoming — it  is  decidedly  stimulating  and  suggestive. 

The  writer's  thesis  is  that  one  of  the  main  causes,  both  of  disease 
and  of  favorable  evolution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  rela- 
tive defects  or  functional  "inferiorities"  (Minderwertigkeiten)  of 
one  or  more  organs  of  the  body;  and,  further,  in  the  reactions  of 
the  organism  against  these  defects.  Thus  are  formed  centers  for 
new  activity  (functional  and  nutritional),  the  results  of  which  may 
make  themselves  very  widely  felt,  mainly  in  one  or  the  other  of  two 
very  important  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  a  series  of  organs,  not 
primarily  affected  but  either  functionally  or  biologically  related  to 
the  one  which  was  the  seat  of  the  primary  defect  or  "  inferiority," 
is  liable  to  become  involved,  and  in  this  way  the  organism  may  fall 
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a  prey  to  special  diseases  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
resist.  This  new  series  of  diseases  is  apt  to  be  inter-related  through 
the  tendency  to  the  eventual  involvement  of  several  organs  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  segment. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  take  up  in  detail  the  many 
special  claims  which  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  elaboration  of 
these  doctrines,  or  to  apportion  to  the  author  his  due  share  in  the 
working  out  of  the  principles  at  stake — which,  in  their  essential 
features,  are,  of  course,  not  new.  I  will  only  say  that  the  brief 
case-reports  that  are  given,  while  they  might  be  of  value  as  illustra- 
tions, by  no  means  furnish  the  materials  needed  to  convince  one 
that  the  author  is  right  in  referring,  as  he  does,  such  numbers  of 
different  disorders  to  a  single  tendency.  The  verdict  "  Important  if 
true,  but  not  proven  "  rises  constantly  to  the  mind, — as,  for  example, 
with  reference  to  the  claim  that  a  tabes  with  special  localization  of 
the  process  in  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  case  of  one  of  two  brothers,  is 
considered  to  be  related  to  a  blepharospasm  of  the  other  brother,  on 
the  assumed  basis  of  a  family  "  Minderwertigkeit "  of  the  optic 
system. 

More  important  for  our  purposes  is  the  second  outcome  of  these 
localized  organic  or  functional  conditions  of  "  inferiority  "  or  defect, 
that,  namely,  which  is  classifiable  as  "  compensation "  or  "  over- 
compensation." Here  again  the  writer  deals  with  principles  which 
are  universally  accepted  as  important.  Indeed,  there  is  no  problem 
in  biology  or  pathology  or  psychology — especially  psychopathology — 
that  has  furnished  more  fascinating  subjects  for  investigation  than 
that  which  concerns  the  manner  in  which  the  organism  deals  with  its 
weaknesses  and  defects,  replaces  its  lost  parts,  heals  its  wounds,  and 
makes  its  local  disorders  the  starting  points  of  diseases  on  the  one 
hand,  better  qualified  organs  and  functions,  on  the  other. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  reader  if  the  author, 
in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
compensation  is  effected,  and  turned,  as  it  so  often  is,  into  over- 
compensation, had  stated  just  what  he  felt  desirous  of  claiming  as 
strictly  original  with  himself.  One  would  be  particularly  glad  to 
know,  for  example,  to  what  extent  priority  is  claimed  for  the  im- 
portant assertion  that  success  in  evolutional  adaptation  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  the  accidental  possession  of  powers  which  give  to  one  or 
another  organism  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  as 
to  the  capacity  for  increased  growth,  with  the  attending  chance  for 
variability  of  outcome,  which  shows  itself  in  the  overcoming  of 
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localized  organic  "  inferiority."  The  "  inferior  "  organ,  Adler  says, 
is  an  organ  which  retains  embryonic  characters,  and  the  "  inferior- 
ity "  itself,  as  here  considered,  is  of  embryonic  origin.  Hence  the 
opportunity  for  novelty  in  the  details  of  new  development. 

Prominent  amongst  the  organs  and  systems  which  become 
secondarily  involved  as  a  consequence  of  these  localized  defects  are 
the  sex  organs  and  the  nervous  system.  It  is,  indeed,  practically 
impossible  that  either  of  these  should  entirely  escape.  In  fact,  it 
is  by  virtue  of  the  adaptability  provided  by  the  nervous  system  and 
the  nervous  functions  that  compensation  and  over-compensation  pre- 
eminently show  their  power.  The  reasons  for  the  involvement  of 
the  sex  functions  are  several  in  number.  More  will  be  said  on  these 
points  in  a  discussion  of  Adler's  main  work,  "  Ueber  den  Nervosen 
Charakter,"  and  I  will  only  call  attention  further  here,  to  the  points 
of  agreement  emphasized  by  the  writer  as  existing  between  himself 
and  Freud. 

Before  proceeding  actually  to  do  this  I  would  point  out  one 
statement  by  Adler  with  which  Freud's  name  is  coupled,  yet  with 
regard  to  which  the  term  "in  agreement"  could  not  be  used.  On 
page  25  of  this  first  book,  namely,  Adler  says  that  carcinoma  occurs 
with  special  frequency  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  Freud  has 
classified  as  "  erogenic  zones,"  and  has  spoken  of  as  especially  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  neuroses.  These  are  the  mouth,  the  anus, 
the  breast,  the  genital  sphere,  etc. 

If  this  statement  could  be  substantiated  in  the  author's  sense, 
that  is,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  these  parts  of  the  body  are  sources 
of  pleasure-giving  sensations  because  they  are  "inferior"  (see 
below),  and,  further,  that  cancer  occurs  with  especial  frequency  in 
them  on  this  same  account,  it  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  much 
interest.  Thus  far,  however,  evidence  for  the  latter  claim  has  not 
been  furnished.  The  statement  itself,  it  should  be  understood,  has 
not  been  endorsed,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  discussed  by  Freud. 

On  page  28  the  author  calls  attention,  perhaps  with  good  reason, 
to  the  fact  that  the  quality  in  any  organ  which  makes  it  most  likely 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  sensations  such  as  its  possessor  is  in  danger 
of  cultivating  too  much  in  and  for  themselves,  is  this  very  functional 
or  structural  "  inferiority  "  that  unfits  the  organ  to  play  its  best  part 
in  the  cultural  development  of  the  individual  as  a  whole.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  "  inferiority  "of  organs  affects,  eventually  and 
in  characteristic  fashion,  the  mental  development  of  the  individual 
(during  instinctive  attempts  at  compensation),  and  that  in  con- 
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sequence  of  this  the  neuroses  and  psychoses  are  more  likely  to  occur 
in  individuals  of  this  stamp.  Freud's  observations,  he  says,  have 
furnished  abundant  justification  for  the  statement  that  the  history 
of  almost  every  child  who  is  later  to  fall  a  victim  to  these  psycho- 
neurotic disorders  gives  evidence  of  such  tendencies  to  inferiority 
of  organs.  But,  as  before  remarked,  the  outcome  is  often  an  over- 
compensation, such  as  changed  Demosthenes  from  a  stammering 
boy  to  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece,  and  it  is  mainly  in  this  sense, 
Adler  thinks,  that  inferiority  and  genius  are  related. 

On  page  62,  Adler  shows  how  the  mental  functions  intervene  to 
intensify  the  protection  extended  to  "inferior"  organs  and  func- 
tions, and  to  lessen  the  evil  results  that  might  flow  therefrom.  This 
intensification  becomes  especially  significant  at  the  point  where  the 
organ  in  question  begins  to  be  subjected  to  the  strains  of  "culture." 
And  here  begin  the  processes  of  repression  which,  he  says,  Freud 
has  classified  as  "  organische  Verdrangung." 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Freud's  use  of  this  term,  but  it  is  true 
that  repression  does  begin,  for  him,  when  the  child,  who  had  hitherto 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  creature  of  pleasure-seeking  instinct, 
comes  to  feel,  at  first  dimly,  the  influence  of  social  training.  To 
this  epoch  (the  commencement  of  which  would  be  dated  variously 
by  different  observers,  and  for  different  children)  is  to  be  referred 
also,  according  to  Freud's  view,  the  tendency  on  the  child's  part  to 
collect,  through  repression,  a  portion  of  his  experiences  in  his  "un- 
conscious," while  another  portion  is  made  to  subserve  the  increasing 
interests  of  the  ego  regarded  as  a  social  personality.  It  is  in  the 
first  of  these  two  reservoirs,  as  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  sex 
feelings  and  ideas  are  stored — forever  timeless  and  the  source  of 
unacknowledged  pleasures — which,  later,  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  psychoneuroses  and  the  psychoses.  But 
this  explanation  Adler  does  not  admit  in  the  sense  that  Freud  means 
it,  although  at  the  period  now  under  consideration  his  disagreement 
had  not  found  definite  expression. 

On  page  63  the  author  expresses  himself  as  at  one  with  Freud 
in  the  latter's  generalization  with  reference  to  the  tendency  which 
the  infant  and  the  child  show  to  find  pleasure  in  all  such  processes 
as  running,  leaping,  looking,  listening,  nursing,  and  the  operations 
of  the  toilet.  The  existence  of  this  pleasure-tone,  he  says,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  various  functional  dis- 
orders of  childhood,  related  to  the  organs  concerned,  resist  cor- 
rection ;  and  this  fact  may  be  made  use  of  in  training  and  in  "  sug- 
gestive" treatment. 
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This  same  point  is  dwelt  on  more  at  length  in  the  discussion  that 
here  follows,  and  it  is  pointed  out  again,  with  special  reference  to 
the  repression  theory  of  Freud,  that  the  "inferior"  organ  is  par- 
ticularly prone  to  be  a  pleasure-organ  and  disinclined  to  lend  itself  to 
educational  tendencies  of  better  sorts.  Freud's  observations,  he 
thinks,  need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  statement  that  the  functional 
disorders  of  childhood  are  the  direct  result  of  an  imperfect  com- 
pensation in  innervation  (psychomotorischer  Ueberbau). 

On  page  71  occurs  the  first  statement  that  clearly  indicates 
Adler's  approaching  radical  divergence  from  Freud's  doctrine.  In 
speaking  of  the  "  interesting  psychical  phenomena  of  repression,  sub- 
stitution, and  conversion  that  the  analyses  made  by  Freud  have 
brought  out,  and  that  I  also  have  found  to  be  the  most  important 
features  of  the  psychoneuroses,"  Adler  says  these  are  also  due  to  the 
above  described  attitude  of  the  patient's  mind,  induced  through  the 
influence  of  "inferior"  organs.  To  the  same  cause  is  due  the 
uniform  finding  of  a  sexual  basis  (sexuelle  Grundlage)  or  the 
psychoneuroses. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  say  how  far  Freud  would  endorse  this 
statement.3  My  sole  purpose  at  present  is  to  show  that  at  this  period 
Adler  still  held  substantially  to  the  Freudian  clinical  statements, 
although  he  had  begun  to  refer  them  to  what  had  already  become 
to  him  the  sole  cause — direct  or  indirect — of  all  our  nervous  woes, 
namely,  Minderwertigkeit  von  Organen. 

On  page  76  a  statement  is  made  to  which  it  is  certain  Freud 
could  never  have  agreed  in  any  exclusive  sense,  since  it  leaves  out 
of  consideration  the  emotional  causes  of  the  phenomenon  to  be 
referred  to.  Adler  says,  namely,  that  the  spasm  of  the  adductors  of 
the  thighs  seen  in  certain  cases  of  enuresis  and  induced  by  attempts 
to  separate  the  thighs  quickly,  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  reflex 
zone  of  the  sphincter,  and  is  analogous  to  the  pharyngeal  spasm 
induced  by  increase  of  the  throat-reflex. 

The  analysis  of  this  interesting  monograph  could  be  extended 
further,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  while  the  writer  is 
working  on  a  fruitful  theme,  his  work  suggests  too  much  the  follow- 
ing of  one  scent.  This  should  not  diminish  our  gratitude  to  him 
for  having  shown  us  in  what  direction  investigations  are  to  be  made, 

3  Freud  has  always  been  friendly  to  well-grounded  biologic  modes  of 
explanation  and  was  so  toward  this  work  of  Adler's.  His  objection,  if  any 
was  felt,  would  have  had  reference  to  the  foreshadowed  exclusiveness  of 
Adler's  doctrine. 
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but  it  may  very  properly  indicate  the  necessity  of  caution  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  conclusions  drawn.  And  we  should  be  cautious, 
too,  not  to  let  ourselves  be  swept  away  by  the  idea,  which  Adler 
seems  to  endorse,  that  the  overcoming  of  weakness  is  the  sole  source 
of  strength.  This  doctrine  has  the  appearance  of  being  true,  be- 
cause when  strength  is  exerted  it  does  overcome  some  obstacle — 
perhaps  at  once  an  internal  and  an  external  obstacle.  But  an 
essential  element  in  the  truth  of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  every 
organism  is  under  an  impulsion — at  least,  from  time  to  time — to 
work  positively  toward  a  better  state.  This  tendency  is  studied  by 
Bergson4  under  the  name  of  clan  vital,  but  is  felt  by  every  man 
under  the  form  of  will  addressed  to  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  goal. 

I  can  not  accept  the  view  that,  either  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
or  in  the  history  of  evolution,  the  instinctive  attempt  to  escape  from 
evil  is  a  source  of  all  progress  toward  virtue ;  that  there  is  no  real 
nobility  or  real  spontaneity  but  only  an  imitation,  that  comes 
wrapped  in  the  dim  recognition  of  our  weakness  and  our  failure. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  and  shall  maintain  that  the  very  existence 
of  this  sense  of  failure  implies  already  the  recognition  on  our  parts 
that  we  belong,  by  right,  to  an  order  of  things  which  is  not  best 
defined  in  terms  of  competition. 

Freud's  clear,  succinct  analysis  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
Adler's  error,  from  his  standpoint,  is  based  on  his  own  theory  of  the 
development  of  the  child  which  was  set  forth  so  well  by  Federn5  in 
his  address  before  this  society  delivered  not  so  very  many  months 
ago.  This  theory  also  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  the  view  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  in  accordance  with  which  evolution  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  inspired  throughout  by  an  impulse — a  desire,  as  it 
were — to  move  toward  "the  best."  It  has,  however,  the  great 
merit  of  considering  the  child  as  animated  by  two  main  sets  of 
motives  instead  of  one  only. 

Adler's  self-assertion  explanation  is  obviously  sound ;  but  so,  too, 
is  the  view  which  recognizes  in  the  pleasure-pain  theory  a  highly 
important  influence,  and  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  that  center  round 
the  sex-life  potent  forces  in  the  setting  up  of  life-long  tendencies. 

Adler's  second  book,  "  Ueber  den  nervosen  Charakter,"  which 
represents  the  consummation  of  the  ideas  which  had  been  long  germi- 
nating in  his  mind,  was  published  in  191 2.    Its  merits  and  defects 

4  "  Evolution  Creatrice." 

5  Cf.  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  1 :  The  Principles  of 
Pain-Pleasure  and  of  Reality. 
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are  like  those  of  the  previous  monograph.  That  is,  the  book  repre- 
sents the  outcome  of  an  immense  amount  of  industry,  but  bears  the 
defect  of  having  been  written  too  much  under  the  conviction  on  the 
writer's  part  that  he  had  found  the  one  master-key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  psychoneuroses,  if  not  of  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
mental  life.    It  is,  in  short,  a  piece  of  special  pleading. 

It  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  serious  defect  in  this  book  that 
the  writer  fails  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  work  of  Freud  and  his 
colleagues,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  as  bearing  on  his  own  scientific 
claims.  Instead  of  this  he  has  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  them, 
and  has  thus  introduced  a  schism  into  what  should  have  been  a 
continuity.  I  think  his  work  is  open  to  this  criticism  not  simply 
because  he  has  failed  to  show  any  sufficient  reason  for  his  claim 
that  Freud's  generalizations  are  better  to  be  understood  when  viewed 
from  his  standpoint,  but  also  because  he  seems  to  have  failed  to  see 
that  his  own  propositions  had  for  the  most  part  been  covered  by  the 
observations  and  formulations  of  his  distinguished  predecessor.  In 
fact,  the  terms  which  he  chooses  for  clothing  his  ideas  do  not  differ 
essentially  in  meaning  from  those  employed  by  Freud.  In  some 
respects  and  for  some  contingencies  the  one  terminology  is  prefer- 
able, in  others  the  other;  but  Adler  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
show  either  that  Freud's  terminology  existed  or  under  what  condi- 
tions one  or  the  other  should  be  preferred.  This  seems  to  me  a 
serious  matter. 

Freud's  "  Phantasie  "  expresses  the  idea  that  the  patient  carries 
in  his  mind,  usually  as  a  heritage  from  early  childhood,  a  conception 
of  his  relation  to  the  world  which  is,  in  many  respects,  false,  yet 
which  guides  his  conduct.  This  definition  would  practically  answer 
for  Adler's  "  fictive  Leitlinie"  or  "  Zwecksetzung  "  also.  If  Adler 
intended  to  insist  that  this  notion  should  be  clothed  with  more 
dynamic  force  than  Freud  had  had  in  mind,  the  argument  should 
have  been  brought  up  and  discussed  upon  its  merits. 

Freud  willingly  admits  that  "  Sicherung  "  is  a  better  word  than 
his  "  Sicherheitsmassregel,"  but  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  volume  is  well  defined  in  the  preface. 
The  writer  puts  himself  (as  does  Freud  also,  for  that  matter)  on 
the  side  of  those  scientific  observers  who  see  in  evolution  little  more 
than  a  struggle  for  adaptation  and  mastery,  the  search  for  a  work- 
able equilibrium.  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  starting  with  this  idea,  he 
defines  the  investigation  as  a  research  in  "comparative  individual 
psychology " ;  for  it  is  from  the  contest  between  individuals  for 
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supremacy  that  he  would  seem  to  derive  the  phenomena  even  of 
social  life.  He  does  not  claim,  in  this  book,  to  have  covered  the 
ground  of  normal  social  psychology,  or  even  normal  individual 
psychology.  But  from  what  references  are  made  to  these  subjects 
it  is  clear  that  he  regards  the  individual  psychology  of  the  neurotic 
patient  as  a  suitable  basis  for  all  that  we  need  to  know,  so  far  as  the 
scope  of  these  researches  goes,  even  for  the  normal  person.  In  fact, 
he  justifies  the  word  "comparative"  by  saying  that  in  the  study  of 
the  neurotic  cases  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  same  plan  which  was 
used  in  the  "  Studie  der  Minderwertigkeiten  von  Organen,"  namely, 
to  assume  as  normal,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a  standard  arbi- 
trarily chosen,  since  no  really  normal  standard,  as  he  believes,  exists. 

Quoting  Virchow's  proposition  that  an  individual  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  virtually  a  community,  all  members  of  which  work 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  Adler  declares  that  the  strivings  of 
each  person  are  instinctively,  and — it  would  seem — exclusively,  dic- 
tated by  a  dynamic  impulse  leading  him  to  assert  and  maintain  such 
a  conception  of  his  own  personality  as  shall  give  him,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, a  sense  of  preeminence  and  security.  A  conception  of  this 
sort  is,  of  course  bound  to  be  relatively  narrow  and  artificial 
("  Active  Leitlinie"),  because  it  is  his  private  interests  that  each 
individual  is  assumed  to  be  seeking  primarily  to  subserve. 

Every  child,  it  is  affirmed,  starts  in  life  with  a  sense  of  "  in- 
feriority," as  evidenced  even  by  the  first  cry  with  which  he  meets  his 
new  surroundings.  But  a  sense  of  inferiority  is  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  so  the  child  makes  it  his  main  task,  from  his  birth 
onward,  to  convert  this  sense  of  inferiority  into  a  sense  of  superior- 
ity, and  to  increase  his  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  importance 
(  Personalitatsgef  iihl) . 

Moved  by  this  impulse,  he  pushes  off,  in  an  instinctive,  often 
cramp-like  manner,  every  situation  by  which  this  craving  for  pre- 
eminence seems  endangered,  or  turns  himself  away  therefrom.  The 
goal  thus  aimed  at,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  only  a  selfish  goal 
(even  to  the  extent  that  the  cultivation  of  private  interests  is  made 
to  stand  as  the  sole  origin  of  social  progress),  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  benefit  sought  by  the  individual  is  primarily  a  sense  of 
security  rather  than  an  actual  security,  and  that  he  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned to  find  a  chance  to  play  his  best  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  latter  outcome,  if  it  comes  at  all,  comes  only  inci- 
dentally ;  and  all  progress — if  progress  it  may  be  called — is  de- 
pendent on  the  longing  or  craving  to  escape  from  the  primal  weak- 
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ness,  absolute  and  relative,  which  is  made  the  one  solid  fact  of 
nature,  the  one  dynamic  influence  on  which  evolution  can  confidently 
count. 

This  longing  for  supremacy  in  imagination — which  is,  in  general 
terms,  the  equivalent  of  Nietzsche's  "  Wille  zur  Macht" — leads  the 
patient  to  posit  goals  and  plans  which  are  by  no  means  always  of 
such  a  sort  that  through  them  he  is  likely  to  play  his  best  part  in  the 
"  real  world,"  but  rather  such  as  might  secure  recognition  from 
others  and  intensify  his  own  sense  of  personal  efficiency  and  security, 
— his  feeling  that  he  is,  after  all,  "a  man."  To  get  this  sense  of 
security  a  person — or  at  least  a  patient — will  use,  if  necessary,  any 
one  of  a  thousand  subtle  wiles,  will  make  any  sacrifice,  even,  for 
example,  to  the  extent  of  accepting  the  role  of  the  depressed  and 
hunted  victim  or  of  the  masochist  or  the  pervert.  Even  the  criminal, 
the  liar,  and  the  cheat  may  gain,  for  a  time,  the  sense  of  power  and 
mastery,  if  this  is  what  he  deeply  seeks.  In  the  interest  of  this 
acquisition,  responsibility  and  danger  are  often  strenuously  avoided 
in  fact  while  perhaps  sought  nominally  and  for  appearance's  sake. 
In  this  same  interest,  double-facedness  towards  oneself  and  toward 
the  world  may  be  treated  as  a  fine  art.  This  tendency  to  seek 
security  and  an  artificial  goal,  chosen  for  the  momentary  satisfaction 
that  it  gives,  is  present  even  in  the  dream  life. 

So  skilful  and  ingenious  does  Adler  show  himself  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  principle,  and  so  seductive  is  the  thought,  inspired  by 
his  ardor,  that  a  unifying  cause  of  human  strivings  has  been  found, 
that  one  gladly  abstains  at  first  from  asking  on  what  grounds  so 
large  a  claim  is  made  and  why  no  other  principle  of  progress  or 
behavior  is  referred  to. 

Lest  it  may  seem  as  if  the  criticisms  here  offered  were  simply 
dictated  by  an  undue  sensitiveness  on  my  part  with  reference  to 
Adler's  attitude  toward  the  psychoanalytic  movement,  I  quote  a  few 
lines  which  form  a  portion  of  the  summary  of  a  sympathetic,  yet 
critical  review  of  Adler's  work,  by  a  writer  (Miss  Amy  Tanner)  in 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary  of  June,  1915: 

"  All  this  is  most  suggestive  and  tends  to  make  one  believe  in  the 
general  theory  of  compensation  for  the  sense  of  inferiority.  It 
helps  one  not  at  all,  however,  in  tracing  the  guiding  lines,  for  the 
characteristic  attempts  just  described  may  rise  as  the  result  of  feel- 
ing inferior,  whatever  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  whether  organic  or 
social,  justified  or  not.  Here,  indeed,  in  trying  to  work  out  the  chief 
guiding  lines,  one  finds  what  seems  to  me  the  chief  weakness  of  the 
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theory  in  its  present  form.  We  have  already  noted  that  Adler  tells 
us  that  the  particular  form  which  the  compensation  takes  depends 
upon  the  reserve  powers  of  the  individual.  It  may  come  through 
a  symmetrical  organ,  or  any  other  organ,  or  through  building  up  the 
nervous  superstructure  of  the  organ  itself.  But  if  we  take  the  case 
where  the  nervous  superstructure  is  built  up,  we  enter  at  once  into  a 
field  where  two  large  classes  of  complications  occur,  viz.,  the 
psychical  and  the  social  or  cultural.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  child  with  a  weak  eye  will  cultivate  the  visual  part  of  his  brain 
and  his  psyche.  He  may  or  he  may  not.  That  seems  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  social,  and  especially  the  family,  environment. 

Granted  that  the  little  child  has  a  feeling  of  insecurity  originating 
in  some  inferior  organ,  and  that  he  has  an  aggressive  impulse  to 
overcome,  to  rid  himself  of  this  unpleasant  feeling,  the  particular 
line  or  direction  which  he  will  follow  in  order  to  abandon  this  note 
may  vary  as  infinitely  as  do  personalities  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tions to  their  social  environment." 

The  reviewer  seems,  in  short,  to  think  (and  this  is  certainly  my 
view)  that  every  person  is — of  necessity  and  virtually  from  birth — 
a  member  of  society  and  eventually  of  an  ideally  conceived  society. 
He  is  not  forced  into  action  solely  by  a  vis  a  tergo,  but  is  himself  a 
creative  center,  and  an  active  component  of  the  social  groups  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance. 

And  these  groups,  too,  by  virtue  of  the  creative  energy  that  is  in 
them,  and  through  them  in  him,  influence  his  acts,  and  make  him 
exert  himself,  not  solely  to  escape  evil,  but  positively  to  do  good — 
or  evil  if  it  may  so  happen. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  likewise,  and  terribly  true,  that  the  influ- 
ences described  by  Adler  in  such  extraordinary  richness  of  detail, 
the  crushing  sense  of  inferiority,  the  longing  for  mastery,  etc.,  do 
exist,  and — side  by  side  with  the  sex-influences,  though  with  a  some- 
what different  emphasis — they  exert  an  immense  and  often  a  con- 
trolling force  in  our  lives.  But  this  Freud  has  always  realized  and 
insisted  on,  as  thorough  readers  of  him  know  well  and  only  super- 
ficial or  hostile  readers  can  dispute.  Not  only  does  every  psycho- 
analytic study  take  into  account  the  element  of  personal  aggressive- 
ness and  its  opposite,  however,  but  it  shows,  if  properly  done,  the 
true  relationship  between  these  self-assertions  of  the  ego  and  the 
sex-repressions  that  go  with  them.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
the  studies  of  masochism  and  sadism,  for  example. 

In  his  "Einleitung"  (pp.  4  and  5),  as  well  as  later  in  detail, 
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Adler  cuts  himself  fairly  loose  from  Freud  on  three  important 
points,  and  cuts  himself  loose  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  good 
psychology  of  every  sort. 

The  first  point  concerns  Freud's  designation  of  the  "  libido  "  as 
the  motive  power  in  the  determination  of  the  psychoneuroses.  I  am 
well  aware  that,  on  philosophical  grounds,  the  question  may  well  be 
raised  whether  the  "  libido  "  might  not  be  included  in  some  broader 
energetic  conception,  and  it  is  also  possible,6  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  analyzed  further  into  several  component  parts.  But  as  used 
by  Freud  it  is  a  clinical  conception,  which  corresponds  to  a  series 
of  facts  of  easy  clinical  observation,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  good 
scientific  interest  is  served  by  throwing  it  away.  And  what  does 
Adler  offer  in  its  place?  Of  course  only,  as  always,  his  "neurotic 
goal-seeking  tendency"  ("Active  Leitlinie "),  a  term  which  even 
when  explained  gives  no  hint  of  a  content  like  that  of  the  "libido." 

Obviously  this  discarding  of  a  word  that  serves  so  good  a  pur- 
pose could  only  be  justified  in  case  the  whole  doctrine  according  to 
which  the  repressions  which  find  a  partial  outlet  in  the  compromises 
of  neurotic  symptoms  are  mainly,  and  always  in  part,  sexual  in  their 
content,  should  be  discarded  likewise ;  and  this  Adler  proceeds  to  do, 
in  the  interest  of  his  "  mannlicher  Protest,"  which  at  best  affords  an 
outlet  mainly  for  the  "reason"  (even  though  instinctive)  and  the 
will. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  self-assertion  of  Adler's  type  invariably 
occurs — which  is  by  no  means  evident ;  must  it  then  be  the  only  in- 
fluence at  work?  Adler  does  not  indeed  reject  the  sex  ideas  and 
sex  symbolisms,  but  he  makes  them  a  "  form  of  speech,"  a  mode  or 
"  jargon,"  through  which  the  "  Wille  zur  Macht "  finds  a  chance  to 
voice  itself. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  the  authority  of  Nietzsche  for  this  claim, 
but  if  it  could  be  substantiated  then  we  should  have  to  say  farewell 
altogether  to  the  idea  that  feeling  is  a  fundamental  element  of 
thought,  unanalyzable  except  in  terms  of  more  feeling. 

Let  one  consider  the  intense  joys,  the  anger  and  the  anguish  that 
the  very  word  "  sex  "  is  capable  of  arousing,  the  novels  that  have 
been  written,  the  wars  and  battles  that  have  been  fought,  for  which 
the  sex-feelings  were  the  center,  the  part  that  pure  sensation  plays 
in  these  feelings,  the  age  at  which7  they  first  begin  to  show  them- 

6  Especially  in  view  of  a  personal  conversation  with  Prof.  E.  B.  Holt  of 
Harvard  University. 

7  Cf.  Ferenczi :  "  Entwicklungsstuf  en  der  Wirklichkeitssinnes,"  Interna- 
tionale Zeitschrift  fur  Aerztliche  Psychoanalyse,  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 
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selves,  and  then  let  one  decide  whether  it  was  a  true  service  that 
Adler  rendered  to  science  when  he  sought  to  minimize  the  signif- 
icance of  these  conceptions  which  the  experience  of  mankind  has 
stamped  as  of  transcendent  interest. 

With  justice  did  Freud  say,  in  the  historical  review  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  that  in  the  picture  of  life  as  Adler  paints  it, 
"  No  room  is  left  for  the  passion  of  love.  It  might  seem  strange 
that  so  dreary  an  outlook  as  this  should  be  able  to  command  ap- 
proval. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  human  beings,  weighed 
down  as  they  are  under  the  yoke  of  their  sex-needs,  are  ready  to 
accept  anything  and  everything  if  only  they  can  hope  thereby  to 
eliminate  the  sex-problem." 

That  the  feeling  thus  indicated  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  reason 
for  the  acceptance  in  some  quarters  of  such  views  as  Adler's  is 
beyond  doubt.  And  yet,  the  escape  thus  instinctively  grasped  for  is 
not  to  be  won  permanently  in  this  fashion ;  it  is  to  be  won  only  by 
being  met  and  scrutinized,  with  intelligence  and  conscientiousness. 
This  is  likely  to  happen — so  far  as  one  can  see — only  in  the  case  of 
individuals  and  relatively  small,  though  constantly  increasing,  groups 
of  persons.  But,  furthermore,  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  con- 
templated by  Adler's  formulations  will  show  that  it  does  not  really 
set  aside,  even  in  theory,  the  necessity  of  studying  the  phenomena 
of  the  sex-life;  nor  would  Adler  himself  contend  that  this  is  so. 
Even  if  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  sexual 
histories  given  by  patients  in  defining  their  serious  distresses  and 
disablements  are  all  translatable  into  the  vocabulary  of  self-asser- 
tion; even  then  the  old  language  with  its  long  familiar  terms  must 
still  remain  the  only  one  by  means  of  which  adequate  communica- 
tion will  be  possible,  with  regard  to  a  large  series  of  topics,  either 
between  doctors  and  their  patients  or  between  man  and  man. 

The  sex-language  is  a  universal  and  primary  language  because 
reproduction  is  a  law  of  life,  both  in  the  realm  of  biology  and — even 
— in  the  realm  of  thought.  And  it  is,  in  part,  a  language  of  an 
unusual  and  specific  sort,  because  there  is  so  much  material,  so 
many  and  such  strong  emotions,  to  be  dealt  with,  that  repression, 
with  its  peculiar  functions,  has  to  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  ordinary 
discourse. 

It  is  true  of  competition  and  self-assertion  also  that  they  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  emotions,  to  deal  with  which  repression  is 
brought  in.    President  Hall,  for  example,8  has  called  attention  to 
8  "  Anger  as  a  Primary  Emotion,  and  the  Application  of  Freudian  Mech- 
anisms to  its  Phenomena,"  Jour,  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  June-July,  1915. 
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this  point  with  reference  to  anger.  But  on  the  whole,  the  emotions 
of  this  competitive  order  come  more  especially  into  relation  with  the 
relatively  conscious,  logical  sphere  of  thought,  and  repression  (in  a 
deep  sense)  would  perhaps  occupy  a  less  important  place  in  regard 
to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  sexual  connotations  (in  a 
broad  sense)  such  as  must  necessarily  play  a  part  wherever  human 
relations  are  concerned. 

Freud's  third  alleged  error  is  with  regard  to  the  "  infantile  wish  " 
situation,  as  related  to  the  etiology  of  the  psycho-neuroses  and  of 
dreams.  The  indictment  is  on  the  familiar  lines,  and  the  counter- 
arguments would  be  much  the  same  with  those  already  specified. 
Freud's  view  of  the  phases  through  which  the  infant  passes  have 
been  stated  carefully  and  at  sufficient  length  by  him,  in  various 
published  papers,  and  were  recently  summarized  and  modified  in 
an  article  on  "  Die  Disposition  zur  Zwangsneurose."9  Federn  has 
also  given,  within  a  few  months,10  an  admirable  review  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  pleasure-pain  reactions  of  the  child's  nature, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  "unconscious"  is  built  up,  and  the  ego- 
emphasizing  tendencies  which  lead  to  cultural  results.  Any  one  who 
feels  inclined  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  scientific  observation  are 
subserved  by  the  attempt  to  crowd  into  the  one  mould  of  self- 
assertion  the  various  traits  corresponding  to  these  successive  but  dif- 
ferent attempts  at  self-expression  on  the  child's  part,  should  care- 
fully read  these  impressive  documents  and  the  evidence  that  leads 
up  to  them. 

It  is  not  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  mental  phenomena  to  a 
unifying  basis.  This  can  be  done;  for  the  mind  is  always  one, 
whether  engaged  mainly  in  thinking,  mainly  in  feeling,  or  mainly 
in  acting ;  and  indeed11  thought  and  action  may  be  virtually  the  same 
process.  But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  either  one  of  these  modes 
of  manifestation  is  more  fundamental  than  the  other,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  not  to  justify  the  disregarding  of  obvious  and  useful 
generalizations  made  on  the  basis  of  accurate  clinical  observation. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  important  reason, 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  for  discussing  further 
Adler's  views.  There  are,  namely,  many  persons,  who,  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious  and  that  should  be  understood  and  may  be  sym- 
pathized with,  although  they  cannot  be  endorsed  on  scientific 

9  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Aerztliche  Psychoanalyse,  Vol.  I,  No.  6. 

10  L.  c. 

II  Cf.  Edwin  B.  Holt,  "  The  Freudian  Wish." 
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grounds,  long  for  evidence  that  Freud  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion 
with  respect  to  the  part  played  by  the  sexual  life,  both  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  neuroses  and  the  building  up  of  temperament  and  char- 
acter and  social  customs.  One  representative  of  this  class  of  persons 
is  Dr.  Meyer  Solomon,  of  Chicago,  a  frequent  writer  in  the  journals 
of  abnormal  psypchology.12  Though  claiming  to  be,  as  I  have  said, 
a  well-wisher  of  our  movement,  Dr.  Solomon  feels  that  he  must  issue 
solemn  warnings  to  Freud  and  all  of  us,  that  we  should  change  our 
ways  and  views  with  reference  to  this  mooted  point.  And  the  result 
is  that  in  his  own  psychoanalytic  studies,  as,  for  example  in  his  dream 
analyses,  he  is  satisfied  to  arrest  his  inquiries  at  a  point  at  which  a 
thorough  analysis,  in  my  estimation,  should  begin. 

I  feel  the  importance  of  this  state  of  mind  because,  owing  to  one 
reason  and  another,  it  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  a  thorough  psychoanalytic  investigation  means.  And 
while  I  now  welcome  any  criticisms  of  the  Freudian  methods  that 
make  me  deal  more  broadly  with  the  situations  that  present  them- 
selves, I  have  learned  at  last  to  feel  very  suspicious  of  anything  that 
savors  of  this  lack  of  thoroughness,  in  which  I  am  tempted  to 
indulge. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  point  I  would  refer  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  September  30,  191 5, 
entitled  "A  New  Theory  of  the  Neurotic  Constitution."  This  edi- 
torial says,  after  referring  to  the  psychoanalytic  movement  led  by 
Freud,  that  Alfred  Adler  of  Vienna,  a  disciple  of  Freud,  "  impelled 
by  rather  original  concepts  .  .  .  ,  now  offers  a  new  theory  of  the 
make-up  of  the  neurotic  individual."  After  this  follows  a  brief 
but  good  account  of  Adler's  views.  It  may,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  an  open  question,  what  is  the  best  way  of  introducing  to  the  public 
a  new  subject  like  psychoanalysis.  Freud's  way  we  all  know.  It 
is  to  tell  the  truth  exactly  as  it  appeals  to  him.  I  do  not  assert  that 
he  says  exactly  the  same  things  to  each  audience.  He  has  at  times 
talked  to  companies  of  laymen  and  has,  I  believe,  used  different 
expressions  from  those  which  one  finds  in  his  scientific  works.  He 
does  not,  however,  attempt  to  give  an  impression  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  what  he  really  thinks,  or  which  offers  a  convenient  "  way 
out."    But  the  temptation  is  strong,  perhaps  with  many  of  us  (I 

12  In  an  article  published  in  this  Review  (Vol.  II,  No.  1)  Dr.  Solomon 
refers  to  the  importance  of  the  biologic  standpoint  as  a  supplement  to  the 
psychologic.  No  psychoanalyst  would  dispute  this  claim  (see  earlier  foot- 
note).   The  only  question  is  as  to  emphasis  in  special  cases. 
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will  say  it  certainly  of  myself)  to  do  just  this,  and  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  in  question  may  have  yielded  to  it. 

Another  person  to  whose  writings  I  must  refer  in  this  connection 
is  President  Stanley  Hall.  But  in  saying  what  I  do  I  will  say  also 
that  psychoanalysis  has  had  no  stauncher  friend  in  America  than 
he,  and  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  whose  endorsement  has  counted 
for  so  much  as  his  or  to  whom  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  is  due. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  paper  on  "  Anger  "  referred  to  above,  he  offers 
certain  criticisms  that  demand  discussion.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
it  is  "both  shallow  and  banausic"  to  ascribe  the  aversion  of  psy- 
chologists toward  psychoanalysis,  to  social  or  ethical  repression,  and 
that  the  real  causes  are  "both  manifold  and  deeper."  These  causes, 
he  says,  "are  part  of  a  complicated  protest  of  normality,  found  in 
all  and  even  in  the  resistance  of  subjects  of  analysis,  which  is  really 
a  factor  which  is  basal  for  self-control,  of  the  varying  good  sides  of 
which  Freudians  tell  us  nothing.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  other 
things  in  the  human  psyche  than  sex  and  its  ramifications.  Hunger, 
despite  Jung,  fear  despite  Sadger,  and  anger  despite  Freud,  are 
just  as  primary,  aboriginal  and  independent  as  sex,  and  we  fly  in 
the  face  of  fact  and  psychic  experience  to  derive  them  all  from  sex, 
although  it  is  freely  granted  that  in  morbid  cases  each  may  take  on 
predominant  sex  features." 

Further  on  he  says  :  "...  we  might  prove  .  .  .  that  the  Ichtrieb 
is  basal,  and  that  the  fondest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  motives 
is  that  to  excel  others,  not  merely  to  survive,  but  to  win  a  larger 
place  in  the  sun,  and  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the 
Darwinian  psychogenesis  and  Max  Stirner  and  Nietzsche,  which 
Adler  has  best  evaluated." 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  obvious  intention  of  a  portion  of 
these  remarks,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  part  of  the  outspoken 
and  the  implied  criticisms  which  they  express  is  without  justice.  No 
one  doubts  the  value  of  studying  the  psychology  of  anger  or  of  using 
the  psychoanalytic  method  for  this  purpose;  neither  does  any  one 
doubt  the  importance  of  studying  the  other  self-assertive  ego-com- 
plexes in  the  same  fashion.  Only  recently13  Freud  himself  has 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  doing  this,  and  has  recognized  and 
expressed  the  possibility  that  the  sexual  basis  might  prove  insuffi- 
cient for  such  purposes. 

Several  things  are,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  con- 

13  Cf.  "  Triebe  und  Triebschicksale,"  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Aerzt- 
liche  Psychoanalyse,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 
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nection.  In  the  first  place,  any  person  who  studied  these  self- 
assertive  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  without  having  previously 
occupied  himself,  in  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  understanding 
manner,  with  the  principles  thus  far  advanced  by  Freud,  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  underrate  the  erotic  element  that  helps  to  give 
these  tendencies  their  special  forms.  Dr.  Hall  himself  falls  into  this 
error — so  it  seems  to  me — in  some  of  the  statements  that  he  makes 
with  reference  to  anger.  One  can  readily  understand  the  feeling 
which  President  Hall  attributes  to  the  more  academic  psychologists 
in  speaking  of  the  "protest  of  normality."  Nevertheless,  I  think 
we  have  the  right  to  expect  of  men  of  this  standing  and  training  that 
they  should  have  looked  deeply  enough  into  these  matters  to  be  able 
to  realize,  as  we  realize,  that  no  such  protest  is  really  in  place. 

I  believe  that  I,  myself,  appreciate,  for  instance,  as  thoroughly 
as  any  psychologist  in  the  land,  that  feelings  and  motives  and 
tendencies  such  as  one  may  classify  as  "normal"  or  "the  best"  are 
mingled  in  some  measure  with  others  of  a  very  different  sort. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  real  "normal"  short  of  absolute  perfection. 
But  every  man  is  drawn  toward  a  better  or  the  absolute  best  goal, 
on  the  one  hand,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  his  evolutional 
history  and  relationships,  in  the  direction  of  more  infantile  goals.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  see  the  former  less  clearly  for  directing  my  vision 
for  a  moment  on  the  latter,  but  rather  that  the  contrary  is  true. 
Neither  do  I  expect  my  patients  to  remain  long  with  any  such 
false  feeling  or  false  "  protest " ;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  "  resistance,"  to 
be  recognized  and  removed,  if  this  occurs. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  nor  do  I  understand  that  Freud 
doubts,  that  "  there  are  other  things  in  the  human  psyche  than  sex 
and  its  ramifications."  But  into  our  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
these  "  other  things "  ideas  of  sex  and  its  ramifications  indirectly 
enter;  and  so,  too,  do  these  other  things  enter  even  into  the  sex- 
strivings  of  the  child. 

In  practice  we  should  learn  to  keep  the  different  subjects  which 
we  investigate  apart,  just  as  we  keep  our  studies  into  mind  and  body, 
physiology  and  psychology  apart,  even  while  we  know  that  at 
bottom  they  are  related  to  couples  which  are  really  units.  A  man 
may  be,  I  trust,  a  philosopher,  a  student  of  ethics,  and  of  social 
morals,  and  a  psychologist  of  the  normal,  and  yet  a  psychoanalyst 
in  the  sense  of  Freud.  He  may  and  should,  moreover,  learn  to  make 
one  set  of  studies  supplementary  to  the  other.  But  he  must  not  mix 
them  in  such  a  way  that,  like  the  patient  with  a  compulsion  neurosis, 
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he  does  not  know  where  the  one  set  of  thoughts  begins  and  the 
other  ceases.  To  use  a  simile  that  I  have  employed  elsewhere,  a 
church  tower  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  the  phallic  and  the  re- 
ligious sense;  and  so,  too,  it  may  be  recognized  that  in  religion  sex 
elements  appear  and  play  a  prominent  part.  But  one  is  not  obliged, 
on  that  account,  to  assume  that  religion  is  all  sex ;  and  the  tendency 
to  do  this  constitutes,  I  admit  and  often  have  asserted,  a  pitfall  into 
which,  as  I  believe,  psychoanalysts  often,  though  needlessly,  have 
fallen.  It  is  not  true  that  just  because  religion  can  be  sexualized, 
in  one  sense,  with  profit  to  the  truth,  it  has  no  other  nature,  or  reason 
for  existence.  We  must  learn  to  aid  the  psychoanalyst  of  the  future 
to  be  severely  critical  without  being  too  destructive  or  too  mono- 
ideistic.  There  are  strictly  scientific  paths  to  follow  in  the  purely 
mental  realms,  as  well  as  in  the  physical,  and  in  these  mental  realms 
the  laws  of  physics  do  not  rule.  Neither  are  they  contradicted,  but 
they  are  surely  overruled  by  mental  laws  in  which  logic  and  phi- 
losophy and  the  inferences  and  necessary  presuppositions  that  are 
related  to  them  have  a  standing  which  is  denied  to  empirical  ob- 
servation. 

Something  of  this  may,  I  think,  have  been  in  Adler's  mind  when 
he  made  his  self-assertion  studies  and  described  with  such  insist- 
ence the  efforts  of  the  neurotic  invalid  to  reach  a  goal.  His  goal 
differs  absolutely  from  mine.  His  constantly  recedes,  and  like 
Nietzsche's,  with  whom  he  feels  himself  in  sympathy,  it  hints  at  a 
never-ending  procession  of  super  and  super-super-men ;  mine  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  universe,  defined,  as  we  have  the  right,  even  if 
vaguely,  to  define  it. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  have  the  same  clear  vision  and  the 
firm  courage  with  reference  to  the  principles  and  mission  of  the 
psychoanalytic  movement  that  have  been  so  characteristic  of  our 
leader,  Freud.  Had  he  been  moved,  from  the  outset,  by  motives 
such  as  one  or  another  of  us  would  like  to  see  him  recognize,  it  is 
certain  that  neither  would  the  movement  itself  be  where  it  is,  nor 
should  we  be  in  the  position  to  criticize  so  freely  as  we  do.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  patient  and  forbearing,  and  while  forming 
our  visions  of  the  future,  with  reference  to  his  discoveries,  we  ought 
to  have  a  clear  vision  also  of  the  past  and  present,  at  their  best. 

The  lessons  of  loyalty  are  readily  forgotten.  It  is  very  easy  and 
enticing,  after  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  a  great 
leader  has  somewhat  passed  away,  and  lesser  men  begin  to  come 
forward  with  sharp  criticisms  and  with  generalizations  that  claim 
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to  be  original  but  that  shine  really  with  reflected  light,  to  transfer  to 
these  men  the  allegiance  which  is  still,  in  reality,  the  leader's  due. 

It  seems  to  me  fair  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Adler,  brilliant  and 
ingenious  though  he  is,  has  followed  a  method  which  is  much  less 
safe  than  that  of  Freud.  It  would  be  fairer  to  characterize  his 
main  book  as  an  attempt  to  exploit  one  element  in  character- forma- 
tion rather  than  as  a  study  of  character,  even  of  the  neurotic.  In 
short — as  I  see  the  matter — Freud  is,  within  certain  well-defined 
(and  wide)  limits,  an  observer  of  remarkable  fidelity  and  clearness 
of  vision;  whereas  Adler,  though  a  keen  analyst,  reasons  as  if 
greatly  hampered  by  narrowing  complexes. 

Freud's  aim  has  always  been,  I  think,  to  apply  his  mind  to  the 
facts  before  him  as  one  applies  wax  to  a  surface  which  it  is  desired 
to  reproduce,  that  is,  with  the  sole  object  of  learning  what  is  there, 
and  all  that  there  is  there,  so  far  as  in  him  lies.  I  remember  being 
much  impressed  by  one  passage  in  his  excellent  "  Ratschlage,"  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  endeavoring  to  push  forward  his  own 
uncensored  "  unconscious  "  to  meet  half  way  the  groping  "  uncon- 
scious" of  his  patient.  That  which  a  man  learns  in  this  way  may 
not  be  the  whole  truth ;  but  it  will  surely  represent  a  genuine  effort 
to  obtain  the  truth,  and  an  effort  which  would  be  curtailed  in  its 
value  as  genuine  if  the  person  who  used  it  assumed,  or  presumed, 
to  correct  or  modify,  for  any  purpose  of  expediency,  the  details  of 
the  situation  as  he  saw  it.  If  observers  coming  after  Freud,  and 
using  either  the  same  method  or  another  of  equal  or  greater  value, 
find  reasons  to  arrive  at  conclusions  different  from  those  which  he 
has  reached,  they  may  doubtless  prove  to  be  benefactors  of  science 
or  their  race.  But  it  is  certain  that  their  own  conclusions  will  be  of 
little  value,  and  their  method  not  one  to  be  recommended,  if  in 
reaching  the  former  or  employing  the  latter  they  are  led  to  set  aside 
as  worthless  or  as  needless  the  facts  and  deductions  which  this  clear- 
eyed  observer  had  set  down  as  true.  New  doctrines  may  go  further 
than  old  ones,  and  may  absorb  them  and  give  to  them  a  different 
meaning.  But  unless  the  old  doctrines  were  false  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  made  by  a  man  who  was  false  to  his  own  sense  of 
accuracy  and  truth,  they  surely  stand  as  data  to  be  explained  or 
dealt  with  with  respect. 
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The  work  of  the  Psychoanalytic  School  in  the  interpretation  of 
human  conduct  has  shown  that  when  the  ego  is  unable  to  adapt  to 
environmental  conditions  so  that  certain  various  experiences  at  the 
biological  levels  are  involved,  or  when  certain  fundamental  demands 
are  to  be  met  which  are  contrary  to  the  conscious  ethics  of  the  psyche, 
it  then  makes  certain  unconscious  adaptations.  These  mechanisms 
serve  a  double  purpose  in  that  they  permit  the  psyche  to  gratify  cer- 
tain unconscious  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  a  conscious 
recognition  of  these  needs  together  with  the  mental  conflict  which 
might  ensue  if  these  needs  should  become  conscious.  These  various 
unconscious  defense  mechanisms  have  been  too  often  described 
theoretically  to  need  further  elucidation.  However,  clinical  pictures 
of  these  various  mechanisms  have  not  been  very  abundant.  The 
following  cases  serve  to  show  not  only  a  variety  of  defenses  by  the  un- 
conscious, but  also  point  out  that  unconscious  defenses  may  be  ar- 
ranged into  certain  groups  depending  upon  the  degree  of  emotional 
content  as  an  etiologic  factor. 

Amnesia  as  a  Defense  Against  an  Unpleasant  Memory 
Case  No.  I. — A  young  medical  student  when  being  examined 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  Pasteur  treatment,  although 
able  to  describe  it  in  detail.  Analysis  revealed  that  he  always  thought 
of  the  pronunciation  of  Pasteur  as  Pasture.  Thinking  of  pasture 
recalled  to  his  mind  a  field,  field  recalled  to  his  mind  a  man  named 
Field,  with  whom  he  had  the  day  before  been  involved  in  a  difficulty. 
This  had  worried  him  that  morning  and  he  had  gone  to  his  exam- 
ination with  a  determination  to  forget  the  entire  matter.  Here 
the  forgetting  of  the  name  became  a  defense  against  the  distraction 
of  his  mind  from  the  examination  by  the  thoughts  of  the  unpleasant 
affair  of  the  day  before. 
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Substitution  as  a  Defense  Against  Disagreeable  Personal 
Associations 

Case  No.  II. — A  young  man,  when  speaking  of  a  certain  girl 
named  Grace,  called  her  Marie  and  was  corrected  by  the  one  to  whom 
he  was  talking. 

In  this  case  the  name  Grace  recalled  another  woman  named 
Grace.  It  was  learned  that  the  young  man  had  lived  in  a  hoarding 
house  for  about  three  years  conducted  by  two  women  whom  he  had 
addressed  as  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Marie.  Grace  was  the  older  of 
the  two  and  had  been  on  a  number  of  occasions  involved  in  alterca- 
tions with  him.  He  thought  of  her  as  an  unpleasant  person  and  did 
not  like  to  call  her  into  his  memory.  Marie,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
always  been  very  pleasant  in  her  manner  and  he  had  always  tried  to 
find  her  when  any  business  transactions  were  necessary.  He  remem- 
bered frequently  addressing  the  older  Miss  Grace  as  Miss  Marie. 
Here  the  defense  mechanism  is  evident.  If  he  spoke  of  Miss 
Grace  he  recalled  unpleasant  memories.  Therefore  he  followed  his 
old  habit  of  calling  Miss  Grace,  Miss  Marie. 

The  Dream  as  a  Defense  Against  Disappointment  in  Love 

Case  No.  III. — A  young  man  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  be- 
fore a  gate  to  some  grounds.  A  small  house  stood  on  the  left  side. 
The  gate  itself  was  composed  of  two  large  square  stone  pillars  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  On  the  side  of  the  one  was  growing  a 
lot  of  clover.  He  approached  the  gate  and  began  hunting  for  four 
leaf  clovers.  He  found  numerous  five  leaf  clovers  but  no  four 
leaved  ones  until  he  had  searched  for  an  hour. 

Analysis  of  this  dream  occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  was  learned  that  on  returning  from  town  the  evening  before  he 
had  passed  a  gate  with  a  lamp  on  it  and  a  small  house  at  the  left  side. 
The  small  house  in  the  dream  reminded  him  of  this  house  and  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  on  that  night  noticed  a  certain  resemblance  in 
the  gate  to  that  of  a  certain  park  gate.  Thinking  of  this  park  reminded 
him  of  a  certain  girl  whom  he  had  been  engaged  to  marry  but  from 
whom  he  had  become  estranged.  It  had  been  his  custom  to  accompany 
her  frequently  to  this  park  for  an  afternoon.  The  four  leaf  clover  re- 
minded him  of  the  poem  ending  "If  you  search,"  "If  you  seek," 
"If  you  work  with  a  will,"  "You  may  find  the  valley"  "Where 
the  four  leaf  clovers  grow."  This  poem  also  recalled  the  same  girl 
to  mind,  as  she  had  frequently  repeated  it  to  him.    He  admitted 
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that  he  had  often  thought  that  possibly  their  old  relations  might 
again  be  resumed.  They  had  often  spoken  of  their  future  marriage 
as  the  time  when  they  should  reach  the  "  valley  of  four  leaf  clovers," 
and  since  then,  to  himself,  he  had  often  thought  of  this  as  finding  a 
four  leaf  clover.  He  also  admitted  that  he  tried  to  think  of  the 
whole  thing  as  little  as  possible. 

In  this  dream  we  find  first  a  psychic  wish  fulfillment.  In  finding 
his  four  leaf  clover  after  waiting  and  searching  an  hour  he  sym- 
bolizes again,  finding  his  desires  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  becomes  a 
defense  mechanism.  Thoughts  of  the  whole  affair  are  painful  to 
him  and  he  keeps  the  whole  thing  out  of  his  mind.  In  his  sleep, 
however,  the  complex  approaches  nearer  the  surface  and  the  endo- 
psychic  censor  defends  the  ego  by  translating  it  all  into  the  language 
of  symbolism. 

Hysterical  Amnesia  as  a  Defense  Against  Memory  of 
Homicide 

Case  No.  IV. — L.  P.,  colored,  age  24.  Had  convulsions  as  a 
child.  Did  not  menstruate  till  after  her  marriage  at  the  age  of  18. 
From  the  age  of  16  she  had  convulsions  which  occurred  under  any 
emotional  stress.  In  these  attacks  she  would  suddenly  fall  down 
as  if  dead  and  remain  unconscious  for  some  time.  On  September 
8,  1910,  patient  had  an  attack  while  on  the  car  and  fell  down,  hurt- 
ing her  arm.  That  evening  her  husband  went  to  a  lodge  meeting 
and  the  patient  went  to  see  her  mother.  She  returned  to  her  home 
about  1 1  :oo  p.  m.  and  returned  to  her  mother  again  about  2  130  a. 
m.,  saying  that  she  had  quarreled  with  her  husband  and  that  he  had 
threatened  to  kill  her.  The  police  were  summoned  and  on  entering 
the  home  the  husband  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
with  his  throat  cut.  When  told  that  her  husband  was  dead  she  had 
a  series  of  convulsions.  She  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  jail 
where  a  number  of  physicians  examined  her  and  testified  at  her 
trial  that  she  was  suffering  from  hysteria.  She  was  accordingly 
committed  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  February 
17,  1911. 

On  admission  she  showed  exaggeration  of  the  deep  reflexes,  ab- 
sence of  the  pharyngeal  reflexes  and  almost  complete  anesthesia  and 
analgesia  of  the  entire  body.  There  was  an  absence  of  all  thermal 
sense,  corneal  anesthesia,  and  aguesia  were  present.  The  field  of 
vision  in  both  eyes  was  contracted.  She  responded  to  mental  tests 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  her  age,  showing  no  pathological  mental 
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condition  other  than  a  complete  amnesia  for  the  events  connected 
with  the  killing  of  her  husband.  During  her  stay,  until  September, 
she  showed  many  of  these  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  following 
which,  until  her  discharge  the  next  February,  she  had  no  more  at- 
tacks. At  no  time  were  these  convulsions  epileptoid.  During  her 
entire  time  in  the  hospital  she  maintained  that  she  did  not  kill  her 
husband,  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  her  confinement  began  to  say 
that  he  was  living  and  addressed  him  in  the  present  tense.  At  the 
time  of  her  discharge  in  February,  1912,  she  had  shown  no  psychic 
anomalies  for  several  months  other  than  this  period  of  amnesia,  and 
presented  no  sensory  disturbances.  She  was  accordingly  turned 
over  to  the  authorities. 

In  this  case  of  hysterical  amnesia  we  have  a  defense  reaction  very 
apparent.  The  woman  evidently  was  so  pained  with  the  idea  that 
she  had  murdered  her  husband  that  in  order  to  defend  the  ego  from 
the  unbearable  idea  she  developed  a  complete  amnesia  for  the  event. 

osmodysphoria  as  a  defense  against  the  memory  of  a 
Psycho-Sexual  Trauma 

Case  No.  V. — A.,  white,  male,  age  35,  clerk  in  an  office,  suddenly 
became  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  dislike  toward  a  fellow  clerk.  He 
knew  of  no  reason  for  this  and  felt  it  to  be  anomalous. 

Analysis  revealed  that  the  principal  element  in  the  dislike  was  a 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  peculiar  odor  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
him.  This  odor  was  intensely  disagreeable  to  the  clerk,  although  not 
that  of  a  personal  uncleanness.  Continued  effort  to  ascertain  the 
reason  for  this  dislike  was  of  no  avail  until  one  day  when  in  a  shop 
he  became  aware  of  this  unpleasant  odor  and  traced  it  to  a  particular 
perfume  which  the  salesman  was  pouring  from  a  bottle.  This  he 
then  was  able  to  associate  with  a  certain  girl  in  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion. He  then  recalled  an  experience  when  with  a  crowd  he  became 
intoxicated.  The  crowd  visited  the  red  light  district  and  in  one 
house  the  young  man  attempted  to  have  intercourse  with  an  inmate. 
Owing  to  his  intoxicated  condition  his  attempts  at  intercourse  were 
unsuccessful  and  as  he  had  previously  been  entirely  potent  the  event 
worried  him  much.  During  his  attempt  he  noticed  this  particular 
perfume  to  be  very  evident  in  the  room  and  had  remarked  it.  With 
the  return  of  this  memory  the  dislike  of  this  odor  and  the  fellow 
clerk  disappeared. 

Here  the  association  of  the  perfume  with  the  painful  memory 
is  evident.    The  ego,  wishing  to  forget  the  occurrence,  transferred 
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the  dislike  of  the  odor  to  the  individual  who  used  that  perfume,  and 
thus  by  refusing  to  come  in  contact  with  the  odor,  defended  itself 
against  the  awakening  of  the  memory  of  the  unpleasant  episode. 

An  Hysterical  Convulsion  Independent  of  the  Accompanying 
Organic  Psychosis  as  a  Defense  Against  a  Psycho- 
Sexual  Trauma  of  Childhood 

Case  No.  VI. — W.  M.  F.,  white,  male,  age  36,  a  patient  in  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  suffering  from  cerebral  lues, 
as  shown  both  by  the  history  and  laboratory  findings.  Clinically 
he  presented  the  picture  of  a  depression.  One  night,  about  six 
weeks  after  admission,  the  physician  was  called  by  the  nurse  to  see 
him,  as  he  was  badly  disturbed. 

The  patient  was  found  lying  in  bed  in  a  nude  condition,  resting 
on  his  back.  His  knees  were  spread  apart  and  the  hands  were 
brought  over  the  front  of  the  pubis  and  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  were  inserted  in  the  rectum.  The  head  was  drawn 
back  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  were  in  a  contracted  condition. 
As  the  room  was  entered  the  patient  began  moving  the  hips  violently 
up  and  down  in  such  manner  as  to  imitate  an  act  of  sexual  inter- 
course at  the  same  time  making  rhythmic  movements  of  the  hands 
and  shouting  in  a  loud  whisper,  scat,  scat,  scat-cat,  cat,  scat-cat,  scat, 
and  at  the  same  time  smiling  as  though  he  were  experiencing  pleas- 
urable sensations.  The  nurse  at  this  time  stated  that  patient  had 
been  continually  jumping  up  and  down  in  bed  in  this  manner  for 
some  time. 

The  patient's  hands  were  restrained  at  his  side,  whereupon  he 
began  throwing  himself  first  to  one  side  of  the  bed  and  then  to  the 
other,  whispering  in  a  loud  voice,  "  right  side,"  "  left  side,"  "  right 
side,"  "  left  side,"  "  in  the  middle,"  "  right  side,"  "  in  the  middle," 
"  left  side,"  "  in  the  middle."  The  movements  were  so  violent  that 
it  was  feared  the  patient  would  throw  himself  out  of  bed,  and  the 
mattress  was  lifted  from  the  bed  and  placed  on  the  floor  with  the 
patient  still  on  it.  His  hands  were  now  released  and  instantly  he 
seized  his  knee,  where  an  attendant  had  been  holding  him,  and  with 
both  hands  drew  it  up  against  his  breast  and  commenced  again  his 
coitus-like,  up  and  down,  movements  of  the  pelvis. 

The  movements  and  contractions  of  the  muscles  became  so 
violent  that  in  order  to  quiet  his  excitement  and  prevent  injury  to 
the  rectum,  morphine  gr.  %  was  given  hypodermically.  This, 
however,  seemed  instead  of  quieting  the  patient  to  excite  him  more 
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than  formerly.  During  the  next  hour  he  continued  his  violent 
rhythmic  movements,  repeating  part  of  the  time  "  right  side,"  "  left 
side,"  "  in  the  middle,"  and  at  other  times  "  scat,"  "  scat-cat," 
"  scat."  During  this  time  numerous  questions  had  been  asked  the 
patient,  but  no  response  was  given. 

Finally,  while  still  violently  agitated  the  question  was  asked  in  a 
loud  tone,  addressing  him  by  name:  What  are  you  thinking  about? 
Several  seconds  later  came  the  almost  inaudible  whisper,  "  I  was 
thinking."  Followed  by  a  pause,  again  the  question  was  repeated: 
What  are  you  thinking  about?  This  time  again  almost  inaudible: 
"  I  was  thinking  about  a  field."  Again  a  pause :  "  Go  on."  "  I  was 
thinking  about  a  man  and  a  boy  in  the  field." 

It  was  thought  that  perhaps  while  in  this  condition  valuable  in- 
formation might  be  gained  from  the  patient  regarding  the  psychic 
factors  at  work,  and  perhaps  some  insight  into  his  complexes  pro- 
ducing this  isolated  period  of  excitement.  Nearly  three  hours  were 
spent  with  the  patient  during  which  the  following  information  was 
gained.  Most  of  the  questions  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  were  re- 
peated several  times  and  often  considerable  time  elapsed  between 
questions  which  remained  unanswered  and  questions  which  were 
finally  answered.  A  condensed  account  of  the  conversation,  omit- 
ting only  unessential  details,  is  given  below. 

Q.  What  about  the  man  and  boy  in  the  field? 

A.  There  was  a  man  and  boy  in  the  field  and  a  black  negro. 
I  was  the  boy ;  the  man  and  the  boy  were  the  same,  that  was  me. 

O.  What  did  you  do? 

A.  (Indignantly)  I  didn't  do  anything;  I  was  afraid  of  him. 

O.  What  did  he  do? 

A.  He  didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  try  and  think  and  you  will  remember. 

A.  He  didn't  do  anything,  only  he  tried  

Following  this  for  several  minutes  patient  refused  to  answer 
questions ;  again  finally  without  being  questioned  he  said,  "  He 
didn't  do  anything,  only  he  tried." 

Q.  Tried  what? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  take  his  organ  in  my  mouth. 
Q.  Did  you  do  this? 
A.  No,  of  course  not. 
Q.  What  happened  then? 
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A.  Nothing,  only  I  have  been  afraid  of  negroes  ever  since. 
Q.  Didn't  he  do  anything  else? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember  of;  I  can't  remember  distinctly;  I  was 
only  6  or  7  years  old.  You  make  me  try  to  remember  things  that 
happened  when  I  was  a  child  and  now  I  am  a  man. 

Noticing  the  above  described  movement  all  this  time  the  question 
of  a  possible  assault  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  individual  was 
considered  and  the  question  was  asked : 

Q.  Did  he  assault  you? 

No  answer  was  obtained,  and  the  question  was  repeated  several 
times,  when  the  patient  began  to  cry.  This  lasted  a  few  minutes 
and  the  questioning  was  discontinued.  The  marked  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  led  to  the  question. 

Q.  Did  some  one  try  to  hurt  you  at  some  time  ? 

No  answer  was  received  and  patient  again  began  to  cry.  Finally 
the  question  was  again  repeated : 

O.  Did  some  one  try-  to  hurt  you  like  that? 

A.  After  considerable  hesitation  the  answer  was  given,  "  Yes, 
one  time." 

0.  Tell  me  about  it. 

A.  I  can't  remember. 

O.  Try  and  remember  it;  you  can  remember  if  you  try. 
A.  I  think  it  was  my  cousin. 
Q.  Tell  me  about  it. 

A.  It  was  when  I  was  about  15  years  old.    My  cousin  made  me 
let  him  put  his  organ  in  my  rectum. 
Q.  Was  that  the  only  time? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  Try  and  remember. 
A.  It  was  so  long  ago  I  can't  remember. 
Q.  You  can  remember  if  you  try. 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  only  time. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  anything  like  that  happened  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been  once  or  twice  again ;  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Did  the  negro  in  the  field  do  anything  like  that? 

The  patient  began  to  cry  again,  but  after  a  pause  he  finally  said, 
"  Yes,  that  is  what  he  did ;  I  wouldn't  let  him  put  it  in  my  mouth 
and  he  made  me  let  him  put  it  in  my  rectum." 

Following  this  patient  became  quieter  and  his  rhythmic  movements 
soon  ceased.    Questioning  was  again  resumed. 

O.  What  were  you  trying  to  do  just  now? 
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A.  I  was  trying  to  see  if  I  could  do  whatever  the  voices  tell  me 
to  do. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  to  do? 
A.  They  told  me  to  act  like  a  cat. 
Q.  Whose  voices  were  they  like? 
A.  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  cat  were  you  trying  to  imitate? 
A.  A  scat  cat. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  cat  is  that? 
A.  An  ordinary  cat. 

Here  patient,  after  considerable  questioning,  stated  that  he  had 
been  hearing  voices  talk  to  him  telling  him  to  do  various  things  just 
as  the  questioner  was  compelling  him  to  search  his  memories  of 
childhood.  Recently  they  had  told  him  to  act  like  a  cat  and  he  felt 
obliged  to  obey  them.  He  stated  that  he  was  trying  to  scratch  the 
skin  on  his  rectum,  because  cats  scratch,  and  scratching  that  region 
made  him  feel  sensations  of  pleasure.  Direct  questioning  revealed 
that  early  in  the  evening  he  had  heard  cats  fighting  outside  the  win- 
dow which  had  made  him  think  of  them. 

He  was  finally  asked  to  tell  everything  which  came  into  his  mind 
when  the  word  was  pronounced.  He  answered  promptly:  Cat — 
scat,  scratch,  my  father  used  to  scratch  my  back. 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  one? 

A.  No  they  scratched  my  back  yesterday  and  held  me  down  and 
put  something  into  my  back  that  hurt  like  my  cousin  did. 

(Patient  had  on  the  day  before  been  given  a  lumbar  puncture 
to  which  he  referred.) 

He  finally  stated  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  sleep  with  his 
father  who  put  his  arms  around  him  and  who  used  to  then  scratch  his 
back.    Nothing  further  than  this  could  be  learned. 

The  question  was  asked:  "  If  you  were  just  scratching  yourself 
why  did  you  jump  up  and  down  that  way?" 

A.  "  Because  the  voices  told  me  to  get  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 
They  would  say  first  to  get  on  one  side,  then  the  other,  then  to  get 
in  the  middle."  An  attempt  was  again  made  to  ascertain  some  re- 
semblance to  a  known  voice  or  a  remembered  event,  but  this  met 
with  no  success. 

Finally  he  was  directed  to  tell  what  came  into  his  mind  when 
he  thought  of  middle  of  the  bed.  He  promptly  replied:  "Middle 
of  bed,"  "  right  side,"  "  left  side  "  ;  "  my  cousin  and  another  boy  and 
I  used  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed  and  sometimes  we  used  to  fight  and 
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see  who  would  sleep  in  the  middle  and  who  would  sleep  on  the  right 
and  left  side." 

After  many  hesitations  and  questions  he  finally  stated  that  this 
was  the  same  cousin  who  had  performed  the  pederastic  act  upon 
him.  He  told  that  they  used  to  fight  and  play  and  used  to  pretend 
they  were  monkeys  and  dogs,  and  other  animals,  and  finally  re- 
luctantly said  that  they  used  to  pretend  sometimes  that  they  were 
cats  and  during  a  play  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  animals,  the 
cousin  had  performed  a  sexual  act  upon  him  which  hurt  him  just 
like  when  they  ran  something  in  his  back  and  held  him  down  yes- 
terday. Finally  he  admitted  that  the  voices  directing  him  to  pretend 
he  was  a  cat  sounded  like  the  two  boys  with  whom  he  used  to  sleep. 

In  the  course  of  his  answers  he  several  times  said,  "  didn't  know 
about  that,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  for  years  and  years."  Finally  he 
became  very  quiet  and  answered  questions  readily,  although  fre- 
quently asking  "  Where  am  I  now,"  or  "  Who  are  you,"  and  "  You 
won't  let  any  one  hurt  me,  will  you,"  "  What  must  I  do  now,"  etc. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  enter  other  fields  of  his  mental  existence, 
which  was  entirely  unsuccessful,  the  answers  and  reactions  being 
such  as  to  indicate  that  only  a  certain  limited  part  of  his  unconscious 
could  be  entered  by  this  process  of  questioning  him.  Further 
questioning  was  discontinued,  and  the  patient  after  assuring  the  ques- 
tioner that  he  felt  much  better  now  and  that  he  would  go  to  sleep, 
remained  quietly  asleep  until  morning.  Whether  this  was  induced 
through  the  morphine  above  mentioned,  or  as  a  result  of  the  partial 
psycho-catharsis,  it  is  impossible  to  state.  Next  day  the  patient 
remembered  nothing  of  the  night's  occurrences,  nor  could  he  be  in- 
duced to  attempt  to  cooperate  with  the  physician  in  attempting  to 
learn  of  the  occurrences  of  early  life. 

This  case  is  particularly  valuable  as  showing  the  defence  against 
the  painful  memory  of  the  childhood's  sexual  trauma.  However, 
the  associations  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  cats  outside  the  window 
brought  about  an  emotional  reaction  which  manifested  itself  by  a 
translation  into  physical  acts  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  conscious  mem- 
ory of  the  old  event.  Here  we  have  an  isolated  hysterical  symptom 
occurring  in  the  course  of  an  organic  psychosis.  Of  itself  it  means 
nothing,  but  when  analyzed  its  purpose  is  shown. 
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The  Occurrence  of  an  Hysterical  Convulsion  Incidental  to 
Catatonic  Dementia  Precox  as  a  Defense  Against  the 
Memory  of  a  Childhood  Psycho-Sexual  Trauma. 

Case  No.  VII. — C.  J.  S.,  white,  male,  age  22,  was  admitted  to 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  treatment  for  catatonic 
dementia  prsecox.  He  presented  the  usual  clinical  picture  of  this 
psychosis  and  in  addition  also  presented  certain  hysterical  seizures 
which  appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  his  other  psychosis. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  early  in  the  week.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  week  he  seemed  very  cheerful,  but  when 
brought  into  the  clinic  for  presentation,  seemed  very  catatonic,  and 
while  being  questioned  he  suddenly  assumed  a  position  of  opistho- 
tonus, contracting  all  the  muscles.  He  was  taken  from  the  room 
and  placed  in  bed  where  he  soon  again  became  himself. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  physician  entered  the  ward,  the 
patient  was  seen  standing  by  the  window  gazing  intently  outwards. 
He  was  approached  by  the  physician,  who  touched  him  on  the  back, 
intending  to  address  him.  At  the  touch  of  the  physician  he  sud- 
denly contracted  all  the  muscles,  assuming  again  this  condition  of 
opisthotonus,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor  had  he  not  been 
immediately  caught  and  carried  to  bed.  When  finally  placed  in 
bed  he  began  to  relax  his  muscular  tension,  suddenly  contracting 
again,  thus  somewhat  simulating  a  general  convulsion,  although 
manifestly  under  volitional  control.  These  contractions  continued 
at  irregular  intervals  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Finally,  accidentally 
he  hit  his  head  against  the  iron  railing  of  the  bed  and  immediately 
changed  his  position  to  one  in  which  there  was  much  less  danger  of 
injuring  himself.  Attempting  to  ascertan  the  effect  of  suggestion 
on  the  actions  of  the  patient  the  physician  addressing  one  of  the  at- 
tendants in  a  loud  tone  said :  "  He  will  roll  out  of  bed  and  hurt  him- 
self if  he  doesn't  move  over."  This  was  followed  by  patient  promptly 
moving  over  to  the  middle  of  the  bed.  This  was  further  continued 
by  several  other  suggestions  offered  to  the  attendant  which  were 
followed  by  the  patient.  Finally  the  physician  made  the  remark: 
"  He  will  stop  now  in  just  about  a  minute,"  and  took  out  his  watch. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  patient  stopped  his  contractions 
and  was  soon  induced  to  open  his  eyes.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
converse  with  him,  but  no  replies  could  be  gained.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  remained  quietly  in  bed. 

On  several  subsequent  occasions  he  presented  the  same  phenom- 
ena, except  that  he  did  not  react  so  readily  to  suggestion.  During 
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a  few  of  these  the  physician  succeeded  in  securing  a  slight  insight 
into  the  patient's  mental  status.  On  one  occasion,  when  asked 
what  he  was  thinking  about,  he  stated  that  he  was  saying  his  prayers. 
A  number  of  questions  were  asked  him  and  it  was  learned  that  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  young  man  directing  him  to  masturbate.  He 
was  praying  because  his  mother  had  directed  him  to  say  his  prayers, 
as  the  only  efficient  proof  against  a  temptation  of  this  sort.  A 
second  time,  when  induced  to  talk  in  this  condition,  he  stated  that 
he  was  conversing  with  his  mother,  who  was  directing  him  to  say 
his  prayers.  Somebody  had  told  his  mother  that  he  had  been  doing 
things  he  should  not  do  and  she  was  telling  him  to  pray.  Again 
when  the  patient  talked  he  began  crying,  saying  that  he  was  worried 
because  he  had  hurt  his  mother's  feelings  by  doing  something  which 
she  had  just  found  out  and  she  was  making  him  say  his  prayers. 
On  other  occasions,  when  not  presenting  this  symptom,  he  stated 
that  the  voices  which  he  heard  always  told  his  own  thoughts.  Sev- 
eral times  he  presented  marked  emotional  reactions  when  the  mother 
was  mentioned,  and  frequently  expressed  fear  for  her  welfare  and 
a  desire  to  be  with  her. 

Here  we  have  a  defense  as  in  the  foregoing  case  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  emotional  force  into  physical  activity.  In  this  case  the 
symptom  results  from  the  attempt  of  the  ego  to  prevent  a  conscious 
remembrance  of  some  early  emotional  event,  probably  when  his 
mother  had  discovered  a  habit  of  masturbation  and  had  directed  him 
to  say  his  prayers  as  a  preventative  measure  against  its  repetition. 

Hysteria  as  a  Defense  Against  Conjugal  Incompatibility 

Case  No.  VIII. — N.  V.  W.,  white,  female,  age  40:  Patient  led  a 
normal  early  life,  was  married  at  the  age  of  21.  Three  children 
were  born,  one  of  whom  died  from  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  four 
months.  Following  the  birth  of  the  first  child  she  suffered  from  a 
paralysis  of  both  lower  limbs,  which  confined  her  to  bed  for  one 
year  and  after  that  she  wore  a  steel  splint  for  several  years.  Neither 
of  the  two  living  children  were  ever  very  strong.  Her  husband 
drank  excessively  and  their  married  life  was  never  pleasant.  She 
went  to  Illinois  to  visit  his  people  and  while  there  decided  she  was 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  went  on  to  Colorado, 
where  she  remained  several  years,  living  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible.  Finally  a  mental  breakdown  occurred  and  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Pueblo  State  Hospital,  where  she  remained  several 
months.    She  then  came  to  Washington  to  live  with  her  sister.  A 
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month  later  she  had  another  mental  breakdown  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

While  here  she  showed  some  organic  disturbances  of  both  the 
heart  and  lungs,  although  nothing  which  could  possibly  be  consid- 
ered tuberculosis.  Vision  was  slightly  impaired,  pupils  being  mod- 
erately dilated,  but  reacting  normally  to  all  tests.  The  deep  reflexes 
were  exaggerated.  Over  the  entire  body  was  noted  a  slight  anal- 
gesia to  pin  pricks.  All  other  physical  symptoms  were  negative. 
Laboratory  findings  were  all  negative.  She  showed  no  deterioration 
of  intellect  and  no  hallucinations  were  evinced.  She  was  in  a  state 
of  emotional  depression,  groaned  and  sighed  and  wept  on  slight 
provocation.  She  complained  of  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  anxi- 
ety. On  two  occasions  she  attempted  suicide,  once  by  taking  blue 
ointment  and  once  by  drinking  an  antiseptic  solution  containing 
phenol.  She  stated  that  she  often  attempted  to  transform  her  per- 
sonality. She  would  try  to  imagine  that  she  was  one  of  the  ward 
attendants,  or  at  the  home  of  her  sister  and  would  conduct  herself 
as  such.  Her  mental  state  while  here  is  best  shown  in  her  own 
words,  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  her  to  her  physician  about 
the  time  she  began  to  improve.  ".  .  .  Please  as  a  last  appeal  try 
and  help  me.  You  have  certainly  tried  and  I  know  will  do  all  you 
can,  but  so  far  nothing  seems  to  have  had  any  effect.  It  seems  as 
if  I  have  no  life  or  ambition  even  to  breathe.  .  .  .  No  human  mortal 
has  ever  gone  through  such  torture  as  I  and  I  hope  never  will.  .  .  . 
My  life  is  nothing  less  than  hell.  .  .  If  I  would  start  to  explain  all 
my  life  I  would  never  get  through,  but  one  thing  sure,  you  must 
help  me.  ...  I  do  not  want  to  lose  my  soul ;  I  was  once  devoted  to 
God  and  that  dear  little  church,  and  really  while  I  am  writing  this 
I  feel  as  if  were  I  there  and  could  go  every  day  and  beg  for  what 
I  am  in  need  of  I  would  get  well.  .  .  .  Bodily  pain  I  don't  mind, 
but  to  be  so,  sitting,  standing,  or  anything  else  has  no  rest  in  it. 
For  the  love  of  God,  do  what  you  can  for  me  to  help  myself.  .  .  ." 

After  a  few  months'  treatment  she  showed  material  improve- 
ment and  was  allowed  to  go  on  a  visit  with  the  intention  of  final 
discharge.  She  remained  with  her  husband  only  a  short  time  and 
finally  left  him.  She  was  not  heard  from  until  about  one  year 
later,  when  she  agan  returned  to  Washington,  apparently  well,  both 
mentally  and  physically. 

Analysis  of  this  case  revealed  the  following:  Prior  to  her  mar- 
riage she  had  allowed  two  men  to  pay  special  attention  to  her.  Soon 
after  her  marriage  she  felt  that  she  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
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marrying  the  one  and  felt  that  she  loved  the  other.  She  finally 
became  so  intense  in  this  feeling  that  her  sexual  relations  with  him 
became  to  her  very  disgusting.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  child 
she  developed  a  supposed  paraplegia  and  was  unable  to  care  for  the 
child  to  whom  she  had  transferred  the  dislike  for  its  father.  That 
this,  however,  was  only  a  hysterical  symptom  was  proven  by  her 
admission  that  when  the  nurse  would  leave  the  room  she  would  get 
up  and  care  for  the  child  herself.  Her  family  physician  at  this 
time  thought  her  paralysis  to  be  a  hysterical  one  and  her  relatives 
thought  her  to  be  malingering.  For  several  months  she  refused  to 
resume  her  marital  relations.  The  second  child,  when  born,  was 
found  to  be  sickly  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months  from  pneu- 
monia. A  third  child  was  born.  After  the  birth  of  this  child  she 
refused  to  resume  her  relations  with  her  husband. 

Soon  after  her  marriage,  she,  being  a  Catholic,  succeeded  in  con- 
verting her  husband  to  Catholicism.  Six  years  later  she  learned 
that  her  husband  had  been  previously  married  and  that  his  first  wife 
was  still  living.  This  worried  her  considerably  and  she  finally  con- 
sulted a  priest  who  advised  her  to  go  on  living  with  him.  She  then 
decided  to  visit  her  mother-in-law  in  another  state  and  while  there 
met  the  first  wife.  She  attempted  to  find  out  if  the  first  marriage 
was  legal,  having  been  told  that  it  had  never  been  set  aside.  While 
there  she  found  out  that  the  first  wife  had  been  divorced  and  also 
that  under  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  her  second  marriage 
was  held  valid.  She  stated  that  she  wished  the  marriage  to  be  legal 
for  the  sake  of  the  children,  but  for  herself  she  wished  it  were  not, 
as  then  she  would  escape  from  what  to  her  was  an  unpleasant 
bondage.  While  there  she  sought  a  great  deal  of  religious  advice 
and  became  very  friendly  with  a  woman  who  had  become  a  recent 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith.  This  woman  advised  her  not  to  re- 
sume her  marital  relations  with  him  at  that  time.  Her  health  began 
to  fail,  and  fearing  she  had  tuberculosis  she  went  to  Colorado  where 
she  lived  apart  from  her  husband  for  several  years  and  became  much 
stronger  physically.  Then  she  received  word  of  the  death  of  her 
mother-in-law,  which  recalled  to  her  mind  the  marital  troubles. 
She  again  started  to  worry  and  soon  was  sent  to  the  Pueblo  State 
Hospital,  where  she  remained  several  months,  after  which  she  again 
returned  to  Washington. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Washington  she  broke  down,  this  time 
while  living  with  her  sister,  where  she  frequently  met  her  husband. 
She  was  sent  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  where  she 
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remained  a  number  of  months  and  became  much  improved.  Her 
husband  wished  to  take  her  out  and  she  was  discharged  into  his  care. 
She  refused,  however,  to  live  with  him,  and  soon  finding  some 
grounds  entered  suit  for  a  civil  divorce.  After  this  she  began  to 
improve,  and  when  last  seen  had  evidently  recovered.  She  admitted 
that  her  husband  blamed  the  woman  friend  in  the  first  place  for  the 
whole  trouble  and  stated  that  she  dearly  loved  the  woman  and  that 
she  had  had  a  great  influence  on  her  life.  During  her  stay  here  she 
refused  to  see  this  friend  until  much  improved,  saying  she  was  so 
fond  of  this  woman  that  she  did  not  want  to  let  her  see  the  condi- 
tion she  was  in.  Throughout  this  whole  history  may  be  noted  an 
element  somewhat  resembling  malingering. 

Here  we  have  a  woman  who  finds  her  marital  relations  objec- 
tionable and  she  develops  a  hysterical  paraplegia  which  she  thinks 
will  prevent  future  relations  with  her  husband.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, insists  on  their  resumption,  and  as  this  defense  no  longer  serves 
she  recovers.  Learning  next  of  his  previous  marriage  she  becomes 
hyper-religious  and  tries  to  form  a  foundation  for  a  reason  to  break 
their  relations,  using  her  religious  views  as  an  excuse.  In  this  she 
is  aided  by  her  new  friend's  advice.  Leaving  him  she  is  well  for 
several  years  until  she  learns  of  his  mother's  death,  which  recalls 
her  difficulties  and  she  has  a  mental  breakdown.  She  recovers  and 
then  returns  to  a  place  where  she  sees  him  again  and  promptly  de- 
velops a  hysterical  condition  which  protects  her  from  him.  After  a 
number  of  months  she  is  improved  and  goes  back  to  him,  but  finds 
grounds  for  a  divorce,  after  which,  being  entirely  separated  from 
him,  and  no  longer  needing  a  defense,  she  completely  recovers. 

Here  we  find  a  dislike  for  her  sexual  relations  and  see  in  all  the 
pathological  mental  conditions  a  defense  against  the  duties  of  her 
conjugal  state.  The  analysis  of  this  case  was  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  reason  of  the  dislike  for  her  husband.  She  stated  that  it 
was  because  she  loved  another  man.  Her  great  love  for  this  woman 
friend,  however,  and  her  admitted  lack  of  all  maternal  affections  for 
her  children,  render  it  more  probable  that  the  whole  affair  was  due 
to  some  strong  homo-sexual  element  which  to  her  never  became  en- 
tirely conscious.  Whatever  the  underlying  cause,  the  psychopath- 
ology  of  the  case  may  be  seen  to  be  a  defense  reaction  against  her 
marital  relations. 
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Prison  Psychosis  as  a  Defense  Against  the  Syndrome  of 
Shame,  Disgrace,  Labor  and  Confinement  in  Prison 

Case  No.  IX. — J.  E.  M.,  a  general  court  martial  prisoner,  white, 
male,  age  27.  The  family  history  was  practically  negative.  Pa- 
tient's early  life  was  normal.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1908  and 
was  later  dishonorably  discharged  for  drunkenness.  He  later  re- 
enlisted  and  had  no  especial  difficulty  until  191 1,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  sodomy  and  sentenced  for  ten  years.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  prison,  where  he  was  put  to  work 
in  the  chain  factory.  Disliking  this  work  and  fearing  tuberculosis 
from  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  shavings,  he  asked  to  be  transferred 
He  was  accordingly  put  to  work  in  the  kitchen.  Shortly  after  this 
he  became  violent  and  had  to  restrained.  He  became  suspicious 
when  food  was  offered,  and  developed  physical  symptoms.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  June  15,  1912. 

On  admission  here  at  10  a.  m.  he  was  carried  in  by  two  at- 
tendants. He  was  apparently  unable  to  stand  alone  and  when  sup- 
port was  removed  fell  to  the  floor.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated 
and  internal  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  was  present.  The  facial 
musculature  was  distorted  and  he  mumbled  to  himself  in  a  low  tone 
over  and  over  again  :  "  Give  me  something  to  eat" ;  "  I  can't  do  it " ; 
"  Give  me  something  to  eat."  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  stupor 
and  could  not  be  aroused.  When  put  to  bed  he  became  quite  rest- 
less, and  finally  he  rolled  out  and  was  unable  to  assist  himself  back 
again.  The  musculature  of  the  legs  developed  a  continual  mild 
clonus  and  the  right  foot  was  placed  in  a  position  of  talipes  equino- 
varus.  There  was  a  complete  analgesia  of  the  entire  body.  When 
food  was  brought  to  him  he  stuffed  his  mouth  full  and  often  choked, 
eating  with  extreme  rapidity.  He  did  not  reply  to  questions  and 
kept  up  a  constant  low  mumbling.  When  water  was  brought  to  him 
he  attempted  to  swallow  the  entire  contents  of  the  glass  at  once. 
He  began  to  improve  immediately,  and  on  June  19  gave  a  coherent 
and  connected  account  of  his  past  life.  He  talked  freely  and  co- 
operated in  every  way  while  the  history  of  his  illness  was  being  ob- 
tained. Requests  were  obeyed  promptly  and  intelligently.  His 
mental  and  physical  examination  showed  no  defects.  He  manifested 
a  number  of  persecutory  ideas  about  his  treatment  before  being 
brought  to  the  hospital.  His  memory  for  remote  events  was  un- 
impaired, but  there  was  an  ill-defined  amnesia  for  several  months 
past,  up  until  June  17.    He  gave  no  evidences  of  any  conduct  dis- 
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order  after  June  20  until  his  discharge  from  here  on  July  16,  1912, 
into  the  custody  of  the  Naval  authorities. 

Soon  after  being  returned  to  prison  the  patient  became  melan- 
cholic and  uncommunicative.  He  developed  delusions  of  persecu- 
tion against  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  became  in- 
tractable. He  became  anemic,  showing  a  general  tremor  and  Rom- 
berg's sign.  He  was  returned  to  this  hospital  on  February  6,  191 3. 
At  that  time  he  was  oriented  in  all  spheres  and  answered  all  intelli- 
gence tests  well,  but  showed  many  persecutory  ideas.  Following 
this  second  admission  he  became  quarrelsome  and  irritable  and  fre- 
quently became  disturbed,  continually  maintaining  his  persecutory 
ideas.  He  remained  in  practically  the  same  condition  about  one 
year,  then  one  day  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  physician,  and 
when  visited  he  stated  that  he  was  well  and  would  behave  if  allowed 
to  go  out.  This  privilege  was  granted  him  and  he  manifested  no 
conduct  disorder  after  that  time.  Soon  following  this  he  gave  in- 
formation concerning  a  plot  among  the  inmates  to  escape  and  as  a 
reward  the  naval  authorities  remitted  the  balance  of  his  sentence. 
After  this  he  admitted  that  probably  his  persecutory  ideas  were  de- 
lusionary  and  stated  that  he  would  much  rather  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital than  return  to  prison.  He  soon  became  quite  cheerful  and 
was  finally  discharged  as  recovered  on  June  29,  1914. 

Here  we  have  a  man  who  is  sent  into  prison.  He  feels  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  his  environment  and  a  reaction  is  necessary.  He 
develops  certain  catatonic  symptoms.  When  removed  from  the 
prison  he  promptly  recovers.  He  is  returned  to  prison  where  he 
soon  again  develops  psychotic  symptoms  of  a  somewhat  paranoid 
character.  He  is  removed  from  the  environment  and  this  time 
knowing  that  if  he  gets  well  he  will  be  returned  to  prison,  does  not 
change  for  one  year.  After  this  he  improves  and  when  finally  he 
learns  of  the  remission  of  his  sentence  he  entirely  recovers.  Here 
we  have  the  development  of  a  prison  psychosis,  as  a  defense  against 
his  environment. 

a  psychogenetic  psychosis  as  a  defense  against  conjugal 
Incompatibility 

Case  No.  X. — M.  E.  W.,  a  white  female,  age  36.  Patient's 
early  life  was  uneventful,  she  was  unusually  bright  and  developed 
special  abilities  in  music.  She  was  engaged  to  marry  a  young  man 
from  the  time  she  was  15  until  20  years  of  age.  She  was  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  him  and  called  him  her  soul  mate.    Through  her 
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mother's  influence  this  engagement  was  broken  off  and  four  years 
later  she  married  a  man  who  was  considerably  her  senior.  Before 
she  had  been  married  a  week,  however,  she  realized  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  and  her  husband  became  so  repulsive  to  her  that  she 
could  scarcely  bear  to  have  him  in  the  room.  He  insisted,  however, 
in  her  fulfilling  her  conjugal  duties,  and  two  children  were  born. 
For  these  two  children  she  states  that  she  had  never  felt  any  mater- 
nal love.  For  several  years  following  her  marriage  she  led  an  active 
social  life,  her  bright  intellect  and  musical  abilities,  together  with 
her  pleasing  appearance  and  personality,  making  her  a  great  favorite 
in  society.  During  this  time,  however,  she  took  a  considerable 
amount  of  sedatives,  complaining  all  the  time  of  sleeplessness.  In 
1906  one  of  her  children  died  and  she  claims  that  following  this 
she  did  not  sleep  for  three  months.  Subsequently  she  was  discov- 
ered in  the  night  with  a  carving  knife  with  which  she  attempted  to 
kill  her  husband.  After  this  she  was  treated  in  several  hospitals 
for  mental  disease.  In  1907  she  made  several  attempts  at  suicide. 
Her  condition  grew  progressively  worse  and  in  January,  1908,  she 
was  admitted  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

At  that  time  physical  examination  showed  a  somewhat  jerky 
movement  of  the  head  and  hands,  she  was  restless  and  had  difficulty 
in  thinking,  which  fact  she  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  she  had  no  brains. 
She  stated  that  six  months  previously  she  had  felt  a  pounding  and 
seething  in  her  head  and  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  during  which 
all  her  brains  flowed  from  her  head.  She  said  that  she  was  a  living 
skeleton,  had  no  soul,  and  would  live  forever.  She  presented  also 
a  complete  anesthesia  over  the  entire  body,  although  once  when 
touched  with  heat  unexpectedly  showed  a  reaction,  following  which 
she  promptly  denied  that  she  had  felt  anything,  and  allowed  heat  to 
be  applied,  claiming  that  it  produced  no  sensation.  During  her 
entire  stay  of  three  years  here  she  showed  no  deterioration  of  in- 
tellect and  spent  much  time  with  literature  and  music.  She  con- 
tinually held  to  the  delusions  above  given  and  complained  that  she 
suffered  terrible  torture  on  account  of  being  compelled  to  live  for- 
ever. Her  manner  during  all  this  time  remained  cheerful.  Her 
letters  to  her  friends  were  all  excellent  in  tone  and  diction,  but  to 
her  husband  were  incoherent  and  profane.  She  was  discharged 
into  another  jurisdiction  after  three  years  as  unimproved. 

During  her  stay  here  analysis  revealed  that  her  entire  life  before 
the  development  of  any  mental  symptoms  was  one  of  antagonism 
toward  her  husband,  whom  she  thoroughly  disliked.    It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  soon  after  the  death  of  her  son  she  attempted  to  kill  him, 
the  idea  of  freeing  herself  by  homicide  being  suggested  no  doubt  by 
the  death  of  the  son.  Failing  in  this  she  defended  herself  from 
further  relationship  with  him  by  the  delusional  idea  that  she  was  a 
living  skeleton  and  had  no  soul.  She  had  no  brains,  therefore  she 
had  no  soul.  If  she  had  no  soul  and  was  only  a  living  skeleton  she 
need  not  resume  her  relations  with  her  husband  and  submit  to  his 
sexual  advances.  She  once  called  his  desire  for  her,  his  "  animal 
passion,"  and  said  that  to  her  it  was  the  most  terrible  thing  in  the 
world.  She  once  stated  that  she  was  crazy,  but  that  if  she  had 
realized  earlier  that  she  disliked  her  husband  so  much  and  had  se- 
cured a  divorce  from  him  she  might  not  have  gone  crazy. 

In  this  case  we  find  the  woman  placed  in  a  situation  which  be- 
comes unbearable  to  her.  She  can  find  no  way  out  of  it  and  some 
reaction  is  necessary.  Her  censor  then  puts  it  all  out  of  her  con- 
sciousness and  the  unconscious  defends  the  ego  from  the  reproach 
of  not  fulfilling  her  duties  by  the  establishment  of  her  delusional 
ideas.  By  this  means  the  psychogenetic  psychosis  becomes  her  de- 
fense reaction. 

Paranoid  Dementia  Precox  as  a  Defense  Against  the  Recog- 
nition of  an  Existing  Homosexuality 

Case  No.  XI. — C.  W.  S.,  white  male,  age  35.  This  patient,  when 
admitted  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  showed  no 
physical  symptoms.  He  seemed  somewhat  depressed  and  expressed 
a  number  of  persecutory  ideas.  Every  one  disliked  him  because  he 
was  a  foreigner  and  he  had  reacted  to  his  delusions  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  had  been  continually  in  trouble  in  the  Marine  Corps,  necessi- 
tating his  final  admission  here.  Later  his  delusional  idea  changed. 
Every  one  disliked  him  because  they  thought  him  to  be  homosexual. 
After  a  few  weeks  he  dropped  this  idea  and  developed  the  idea  that 
every  one  wished  to  use  him  for  improper  purposes.  This  again 
was  changed  and  every  one  thought  he  wished  to  use  them  for  im- 
proper purposes.  Finally,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  some  one 
was  using  some  influence  on  him  because  they  made  him  think 
things  he  would  not  think  otherwise  and  want  to  do  things  which 
he  would  not  want  to  do  if  left  alone. 

Analysis  of  this  case  demonstrated  an  undoubted  homosexuality, 
together  with  an  aversion  toward  normal  sexual  relations.  In  his 
delusional  formation  he  defended  himself  against  the  conscious 
recognition  of  his  homosexuality  by  using  the  paranoid  mechanism 
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of  projecting  his  own  desires  to  the  outside  world.  Later,  when 
they  became  insistent  on  conscious  recognition,  he  formed  the  idea 
that  some  one  was  using  some  supernatural  force  to  make  him  feel 
impulses  he  would  otherwise  not  have  felt. 

Conclusions 

These  foregoing  cases  all  show  the  same  mental  mechanism. 
They  serve  the  purpose  of  defending  the  ego  from  the  conscious 
memory  of  painful  experiences  and  thus  become  unconscious  de- 
fense reactions.  In  a  collective  study  of  these  various  types  several 
points  may  be  noted. 

In  cases  1,  2,  and  3  we  have  a  reaction  against  unpleasant  mem- 
ories, which,  however,  do  not  involve  very  deep  experiences,  or  at 
least  those  which,  if  originally  forcible,  have  been  given  an  almost 
sufficient  emotional  reaction.  None  of  these  defenses  are  of  such 
character  as  to  be  termed  pathological,  and  occur  in  everyday  life. 
In  cases  numbers  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  we  have  a  reaction  against  much 
more  heavily  loaded  emotional  experiences  and  a  correspondingly 
much  deeper  defense  reaction.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  resulting 
symptom  is  such  that  it  for  a  time  renders  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  mind  impossible,  but  it  does  not  produce  any  very  lasting  mental 
disorder.  Cases  9,  10,  and  11  all  show  a  reaction  for  the  defense  of 
almost  unchangeable  circumstances  which  affect  the  individual 
deeply.  In  these  three  the  resulting  symptom  is  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent derangement  of  the  functioning  of  the  mind. 

Most  defense  reactions  can  be  grouped  with  these  both  in  etiology 
and  the  resulting  symptoms.  We  may  then  for  the  purpose  of 
classification  divide  defense  reactions  into  the  following  groups : 

1.  Those  of  everyday  life.  In  this  group  the  etiologic  factor  is 
of  small  importance. 

2.  Those  which  are  pathological,  but  which  produce  only  a  tran- 
sient mental  disturbance. 

In  this  class  the  etiology  finds  its  place  in  experiences  with  greater 
emotional  content  than  those  of  class  1. 

3.  Those  which  produce  a  more  or  less  permanent  mental  de- 
rangement. 

Here  the  exciting  factor  is  a  continuously  existing  difficulty 
which  can  not  be  overcome  in  any  other  way. 

Between  these  different  groups,  however,  no  definite  line  of  de- 
marcation can  be  found,  the  resulting  manifestation  often  merging 
from  one  group  into  another. 
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We  may  then  draw  the  following  conclusions:  Certain  psycho- 
pathological  conditions  when  analyzed  are  found  to  be  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  environmental  experiences  which  are  unpleasant  to 
the  ego.  The  censor  in  order  to  keep  these  from  the  conscious 
memory  develops  certain  unconscious  defense  reactions.  Many 
varieties  of  defenses  are  formed.  These  are  all  similar  in  that  they 
serve  a  common  end.  The  resulting  symptom  depends  for  its  char- 
acteristics on  the  degree  to  which  one's  biological  functions  are  dis- 
turbed and  on  the  emotional  value  of  the  inciting  cause.  Many 
psychotic  manifestations  then  which  seem  unrelated  when  studied 
descriptively  show  a  close  relationship  when  considered  interpreta- 
tively. 


TECHNIQUE  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
(Continued  from  page  42) 

Freud  has  called  these  "announcement  dreams."1  They  often 
serve  to  tell  the  analyst  what  the  patient's  first  unconscious  impres- 
sions are  concerning  him,  and  they  also  often  announce  the  whole 
character  of  the  conflict.  This  is  true  particularly  for  those  patients 
whose  conflicts  are  often  half  grasped  (foreconscious) .  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  illustration : 

The  patient,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  whose  chief  complaints 
were  persistent  headaches  at  the  back  of  the  head,  a  sense  of  great 
tenseness,  a  marked  trend  to  suffusion  of  the  face,  pathological 
blushing,  with  a  host  of  transient  gastro-intestinal  and  other  phe- 
nomena, at  the  second  interview  related:  "I  am  on  a  bleak  hillside, 
there  is  a  threatening  cloud  coming  up  from  the  valley.  I  am  with 
a  little  girl;  I  am  anxious  to  get  seven  or  eight  little  books  into  the 
house  where  they  will  not  be  destroyed,  and  we  bring  them  in  and 
put  them  on  the  washstand." 

My  first  question  was  "  Why  or  eight  ?  "  To  which  the  reply 
was  "  I  do  not  understand."  I  then  said :  "  What  are  books  to  you  ?  " 
Books,  stories,  life  histories,  life  experiences.  These  were  the  as- 
sociations. (And  washstands?)  Something  to  clean,  to  wash. 
And  I  replied,  "  You  wish  to  tell  me  [the  threatening  cloud]  about 
seven  life  experiences  which  you  have  had  in  order  to  cleanse  them 
and  be  cleansed  by  the  telling  of  them  [confessional  motive],  and 
the  eighth  is  just  formative,  and  that  is  why  you  said  or  eight."  To 
which  a  reply  was  made.  "  Yes,  I  think  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  you  can  help  me,  and  it  seems  necessary  that  I  should  be 
able  to  find  some  one  to  trust  and  to  tell  what  is  constantly  in  my 
mind,  and  which  keeps  me  distressed  all  the  time." 

Here  the  transference  put  me  in  the  place  of  a  father  confessor 
and  announced  at  the  same  time,  even  in  the  upper  level  of  the 
dream,  there  were  seven  or  eight  unworthy  experiences  which  had 
to  be  gotten  rid  of  to  get  at  the  deeper  levels  of  the  conflict.  This 

1  Maeder,  Jahrbuch,  Vol.  IV,  page  692. 
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dream,  also  by  reason  of  its  compactness — overdeterminism — an- 
nounced epochal  periods  of  the  patient's  life  with  reference  to  con- 
flicts occurring  at  the  age  of  7,  at  8,  at  the  age  of  the  little  girl  in 
the  dream  15  (7  +  8=15)  and  I  was  also  able  to  make  a  shrewd 
inference  of  the  nature  of  the  "or  eight"  experience  (5  X  3=15). 
mutual  masturbation  symbol.  This  had  occurred  at  7,  8,  and  at  15, 
and  was  the  stage  of  the  "  or  eight "  experience.  Concerning  these 
numbers  in  dreams,  however,  I  shall  delay  saying  anything  until  I 
discuss  the  question  of  the  technique  of  dream  interpretation. 

Thus  even  with  no  great  technical  elaboration  it  may  be  seen 
how  an  early  dream  will  announce  the  whole  situation,  and  also 
indicate  where  the  analyst  stands  in  the  patient's  wish  to  get  well 
(cleansing  symbol  =  wish  for  ethical  rehabilitation). 

Another  illustration  may  also  indicate  this  early  announcement 
of  the  conflict  and  the  patient's  formulation  as  to  how  the  uncon- 
scious portrays  the  analyst.  It  may  be  said  here,  as  a  preliminary, 
that  it  is  very  frequent  to  find  that  the  dream  very  soon  pictures  the 
analyst  by  some  characteristic  feature.  I  myself  am  large  and  stout 
— 5°  10',  200  pounds,  clean  shaven,  with  a  roundish  face.  Hence 
it  is  clear  why  I  should  appear  with  great  regularity,  especially  in 
the  early  stages  of  an  analysis — before  the  patients  perceive  how 
they  are  telling  their  innermost  thoughts — as  a  policeman,  a  motor- 
man,  a  chauffeur,  a  priest.  The  simpler  the  type  of  mind  the  less 
am  I  disguised.  Each  analyst  will  by  a  careful  review  of  himself 
soon  learn  to  recognize  the  more  obvious  symbols  of  himself.  Later 
on  the  analyst  goes  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  patient's  conflicts 
with  the  infantile  pleasure  principle  and  as  the  analysis  threatens  to 
reveal  these  to  the  patient  in  uncomplimentary  forms,  the  disguises 
become  more  or  less  subtle  and  often  not  at  all  flattering  to  the 
analyst.  The  analysis  of  the  patient  consists,  however,  in  the  com- 
prehension of  these  resistances  which  frequently  hide  behind  these 
unflattering  pictures  the  peculiarities  of  the  analyst  himself.  Thus 
the  transference  becomes  an  exquisite  sensitizer,  which  rightly  used 
compels  the  analyst  to  search  his  own  complexes  and  resistances 
and  forces  him  to  keep  the  goal  in  view — that  is  the  patient's  best 
interests  and  not  his  own  gratification  or  glorification,  financial  or 
otherwise.2 

The  next  example,  fragmentarily  presented,  is  taken  from  the 
history  of  a  young  married  woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who 

2  Jelliffe,  Some  Notes  on  Transference,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychol- 
ogy, Vol.  VIII,  No.  5,  p.  302.    Also  see  discussion,  page  346. 
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had  had  two  miscarriages,  and  who,  much  reduced  in  weight,  had 
lost  all  interests  in  everything,  had  a  number  of  hysterical  conversion 
signs,  among  them  an  intense  acne  around  the  mouth  and  chin  and 
left  cheek,  insomnia,  vomiting,  etc.    She  dreamed : 

"I  am  all  alone  on  a  desert  island  [wish  for  lack  of  conformity 
to  social  demands]  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  or  what  not  [wild  infantile 
libido] .  /  was  told  that  I  would  meet  every  one  I  loved  on  the  Island 
[early  wish  source].  /  met  my  mother  [first  nutrition  object  and 
first  determiner  for  mouth  location  of  wish  =  acne]  and  she  was 
very  sad  [identification  of  own  state].  Her  husband  did  not  love 
her  any  more  [detachment  of  patient's  own  libido  from  husband — 
for  nutritive  and  other  defects].  /  met  a  cousin  of  mine  with  tzvo 
lovely  children  [own  missed  opportunities]  and  she  was  very  happy. 
She  asked  me  why  I  was  so  sad,  and  I  said  because  my  father  did 
not  love  my  mother  any  more  and  she  said  [sad  self  vs.  happy  self]  : 
if  you  believed  in  Yogi,  as  I  do,  you  would  be  happy  [transfer  symbol 
and  wish  for  recovery].  The  dream  then  went  on  to  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  values  of  God  in  whom  patient  believed,  and  Yogi  in 
whom  cousin  believed. 

As  the  dream  is  being  used  solely  to  illustrate  one  point,  namely 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  transfer  situation  and  the  announcing 
of  the  conflict,  I  shall  not  go  into  it  deeply.  The  discussion  meant 
that  the  patient  was  trying  to  decide  to  tell  Yogi  [myself  =  the 
wise  man,  new  religion]  what  lay  between  her  and  God,  i.  e.,  what 
only  God  and  she  knew.  This  was  that  she  no  longer  loved  her  hus- 
band. There  had  occurred  therefore  a  deep  regression  of  the  libido, 
back  to  the  wild,  infantile  wishes  which  would  supply  her  sexual 
and  nutritive  instincts  and  how  was  she  to  get  away  from  what 
seemed  to  her  an  intolerable  position.  She  therefore  was  prepar- 
ing herself  to  see  if  there  was  not  some — even  occult — way  of 
getting  well,  and  that  possibly  psychoanalysis,  concerning  which  she 
had  some  crude  ideas  that  it  might  have  some  mystical  leanings 
which — she  did  not  even  consciously  know  there  was  such  a  word 
as  Yogi — would  help  her.  I  had  said  nothing  to  her  of  psycho- 
analysis, but  in  the  first  visit  I  had  gone  very  thoroughly  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  her  case.  Following  this  dream  she  wrote  out  a 
detailed  history  of  the  entire  surface  features  of  the  conflict,  describ- 
ing all  her  aspirations  concerning  marriage,  its  keen  disappointments, 
an  earlier  engagement  with  a  vigorous,  energetic  individual  (Hawaii, 
Honolulu — his  name  began  with  H),  the  direct  antithesis  of  a  "good 
and  worthy"  husband. 
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The  favorable  attitude  of  the  unconscious  wish  (if  you  believed 
in  Yogi  you  would  be  happy)  showed  an  early  desire  to  follow  the 
therapeutic  ideas  which  were  more  rapidly  developed  after  this  ini- 
tial tender  of  confidence. 

I  shall  not  go  further  into  the  dream,  but  I  may  say  that  if  it 
seems  desirable  almost  any  dream  will  contain  the  entire  conflict  of 
the  individual. 

As  Steckel  has  well  said :  "  The  dream  is  a  microscopic  world, 
which  reproduces  in  miniature  the  whole  psychic  world."3 

These  few  examples  offer  some  illustrations  concerning  the 
more  positive  side  of  the  beginning  of  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  analyst.  A  few  of  the  negative  types  in  the  beginning  of  an 
analysis  may  be  equally  of  service,  as  indicating  wherein  one  is 
not  making  ground.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  one  who  is 
working  with  psychical  material,  that  fundamentally  people  are  much 
alike;  the  unconscious,  containing  a  racial  recapitulation  (inher- 
itance) of  one  hundred  million  years  is  very  much  on  a  par  all 
around.  I  frequently  illustrate  this  to  my  patients  by  saying  that 
the  entire  active  life  of  the  individual  may  be  represented  by  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  is  any  particular  moment,  the  denomi- 
nator is  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  past.  Psychology  and  most  rea- 
soning has  heretofore  concentrated  its  attention  on  the  numerator, 
and  has  made  it  appear  to  be  the  active  life.  Conscious  knowledge 
has  been  made  the  criterion  of  man's  entire  activity. 

The  denominator,  which  is  infinitely  more  extensive  and  more 
important  is  either  neglected  entirely,  or  vaguely  spoken  of  as  intui- 
tion, instinct,  temperament,  personality,  feeling,  and  the  individual 
who  thinks  he  or  she  is  different  is  spoken  of  as  "  psychic  "  or  by  some 
other  such  term.  Behind  these  phrases,  however,  there  lies  the 
whole  of  the  unconscious  material  that  has  been  accumulating  since 
cosmic  forces  first  began  their  careers.  It  is  the  "  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,  Amen." 
This  is  the  material,  the  soul,  or  desire  or  wish4  part  of  action  with 
which  psychoanalysis  deals.  It  is  interested  in  denominators,  and 
the  analyst  only  listens  to  numerators  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
behind  the  scenes  since  he  knows  that  every  consciously  expressed 
opinion  is  always  a  compromise,  a  resultant  of  forces  in  a  polygon 
of  forces.  It  never  is  the  entire  truth.  Perhaps  the  psalmist  was 
not  so  far  wrong  when  he  said  "  All  men  are  liars." 

3  Steckel,  Die  Sprache  des  Traumes,  1911,  Bergmann. 
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Now  applying  this  to  the  transference  situation  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  neurosis,  no  matter  how  slight — and  no  one  is  abso- 
lutely free  of  some  minor  neurotic  symptom — is  an  indication  of  a 
failure  to  get  some  energy  (libido)  released  for  the  socially  valuable 
use  of  the  individual,  hence  every  neurotic  has  what  Freud  has  so 
well  termed  floating  libido— a  libido  that  fails  to  attach  itself  to  a 
reality  motive  and  thus  fails  to  satisfy  the  individual  (sense  of 
power).  They  are,  so  to  speak,  always  looking  for  something. 
This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  ideal  part  of  the  neurosis,  the 
essentially  moral  or  ethical  urge  that,  finding  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
inflexibility  of  the  environment  of  the  individual  setting  (herd) 
tends  to  regressively  accept,  often  with  extreme  reluctance,  an  earlier 
stage  of  adaptation. 

In  every  individual's  growing  up  these  definite  stages  of  satis- 
faction of  the  wish  life,  the  love  life,  are  reached  and  passed  for 
others ;  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  "  We  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  our 
dead  selves  to  higher  things."  The  stepping  stones,  however,  have 
always  the  aspect  of  stopping  places.  Those  who  do  rise,  do  so  by 
fitting  into  reality,  those  who  do  not,  remain  in  fantasy,  and  the 
mosaic  of  character  is  a  fascinating  and  intricate  patchwork  of  these 
dynamic  factors,  conscious  and  unconscious. 

Thus  in  any  form  of  therapy,  for  it  is  not  confined  to  psycho- 
therapy, the  patients  turn  expectantly  to  every  new  person  (physi- 
cian, healer  or  what  not)  for  the  floating  libido  hopes  to  find  in  the 
new  object  its  satisfaction,  conscious  (small  numerator)  as  well  as 
unconscious  (large  denominator). 

In  the  discussion  of  the  family  neurotic  romance,  p.  410,  vol.  II, 
I  have  described  some  of  the  types  of  ideals  that  have  been  formu- 
lated by  patients.  Hence  in  the  new  situation  the  physician  is  fitted 
into  any  one  of  the  psychic  series.  The  unconscious  fear  situation 
elaborated  in  the  last  series  of  remarks,  immediately  involves  the 
physician  with  immensely  over-dynamized  protective  capacity.  He 
becomes  father  image,  brother  image,  mother  image,  etc. 

Freud  in  his  Dynamics  of  the  Transference  calls  attention  to  a 
point  that  might  be  considered  here.  He  points  out  two  unexplained 
features  of  the  transference  which  are  of  especial  interest  to  the 
psychoanalyst :  First,  whether  in  the  analysis  of  neurotics  the  trans- 
ference is  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  with  those  unanalyzed, 
and  second,  why  the  transference  appears  as  a  strong  resistance  to 
the  treatment.  As  to  the  first  question  it  is  not  true  that  in  psycho- 
analysis the  transference  is  more  intense  and  unrestrained  than  in 
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other  forms  of  therapy.  One  observes  in  institutions,  where  nervous 
diseases  are  treated  without  analysis,  the  highest  intensity  and  the 
most  unworthy  forms  of  transference  amounting  even  to  subjection 
and  also  the  most  downright  erotic  coloring  of  the  same.  These 
features  of  the  transference  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  psychoanalysis 
but  to  the  neurosis  or  psychosis  itself. 

In  my  own  studies  in  the  history  of  psychiatry  I  find  from  the 
earliest  Homeric  descriptions  to  the  present  abundant  proof  of  this. 
This  renders  stupid  the  contentions  of  many  authors  that  psychoanal- 
ysis creates  the  symptoms.  One  might  just  as  well  argue  that  seeing 
a  nude  created  the  instinct  of  reproduction.  While  I  am  writing 
this  I  have  been  telephoned  to  by  a  fellow  physician  (a  Janus-faced 
Freudian)  who  has  seen  a  patient  I  had  seen  for  five  times  the 
month  previous.  For  perfectly  well  understood  economic  reasons 
I  could  not  treat  the  patient.  He  started  to  tell  me  that  psychoanal- 
ysis (which  had  never  been  started)  was  responsible  for  the  pseudo- 
erotic  coloring  of  her  symptoms.  I  dryly  suggested  to  him  to  call 
Dr.  X  (a  general  practitioner)  who  had  treated  the  patient  six  years 
previously  at  which  time  she  was  actively  elaborating  highly  erotic 
situations. 

With  reference  to  the  second  problem,  why  the  transference 
should  appear  in  the  psychoanalysis  as  a  resistance — which  is  an 
intensely  vital  subject — Freud  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
regular  and  indispensable  previous  condition  in  every  case  of  psycho- 
neurosis  is  the  condition  which  Jung  has  well  named  the  intro- 
version of  the  libido,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  of  the  libido  capable 
of  consciousness  and  turning  toward  reality  is  diminished.  That 
portion  of  it  turned  away  from  reality,  unconscious,  which  may  per- 
chance still  feed  the  phantasy  of  the  individual,  but  belongs  to  the 
unconscious,  is  so  much  the  more  increased.  The  libido  because  of 
some  definite  relation  to  the  external  world  (in  general,  failure  of 
satisfaction)  has  given  itself  over  entirely  or  in  part  to  regression 
and  reanimated  the  infantile  images.  Upon  this  follows  the  ana- 
lytic treatment  which  searches  out  the  libido  to  make  it  again  acces- 
sible to  consciousness  and  serviceable  to  reality.  Where  the  ana- 
lytic search  strikes  upon  the  libido  withdrawn  into  hiding,  a  con- 
flict must  break  out,  all  the  forces  which  have  caused  the  regression 
of  the  libido  will  rouse  themselves  as  "  resistance "  against  the 
work,  in  order  to  preserve  the  existing  condition  of  affairs. 

The  resistances  of  this  origin  are  not  the  only  ones  nor  by  any 
means  the  strongest.    The  libido  at  the  disposal  of  the  personality 
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has  always  stood  under  the  attraction  of  the  unconscious — more  cor- 
rectly of  those  portions  of  the  complex  belonging  to  the  unconscious 
— and  it  found  its  way  into  the  unconscious  because  the  attraction  of 
reality  had  abated.  In  order  to  free  it  this  attraction  of  the  uncon- 
scious must  be  overcome,  also  the  repression  of  the  unconscious  in- 
stincts and  their  productions  hitherto  existing  in  the  individual  must 
be  released.  This  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  resistance, 
which  so  frequently  allows  the  disease  to  continue  even  if  the  turn- 
ing away  from  reality  no  longer  has  the  same  foundation.  The 
analysis  has  to  struggle  with  the  resistance  from  both  sources,  re- 
sistance that  accompanies  the  treatment  at  every  step.  If  one  fol- 
lows up  a  pathogenic  complex  from  its  representation  in  conscious- 
ness to  its  root  in  the  unconscious  one  soon  comes  to  a  region  where 
the  resistance  makes  itself  so  clearly  felt  that  the  next  step  must 
reckon  with  it  and  appear  as  a  compromise  between  its  claims  and 
the  investigation  into  it. 

If  perhaps  something  of  the  material  (content)  of  the  complex 
is  suitable  to  be  transferred  to  the  person  of  the  physician,  there  the 
transference  arises,  furnishes  the  next  idea  and  announces  itself 
through  the  symptoms  of  the  resistance,  perhaps  through  an  obstruc- 
tion. It  may  be  concluded  from  this  experience  that  this  idea  of  the 
transference  has  therefore  succeeded  before  all  other  possible  ideas 
in  consciousness  because  it  has  also  satisfied  the  resistance.  Re- 
peatedly if  one  touches  upon  a  pathogenic  complex  the  part  of  the 
complex  prepared  for  the  transference  will  be  pushed  into  con- 
sciousness and  defended  most  stubbornly. 

After  overcoming  this  the  conquest  of  the  other  factors  of  the 
complex  gives  but  little  difficulty.  The  longer  analytic  treatment 
lasts  and  the  more  clearly  the  patient  recognizes  that  the  distortion 
of  the  pathogenic  material  offers  no  protection  against  its  uncover- 
ing, so  much  the  more  self-importantly  he  avails  himself  of  the  one 
mode  of  distortion  which  plainly  brings  him  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  distortion  through  transference.  These  relations  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  situation  in  which  all  conflicts  must  be  fought  out  in  the 
territory  of  the  transference,  and  the  transference  appears  to  be 
the  strongest  weapon  of  the  resistance,  while  the  intensity  and  per- 
sistence of  the  transference  are  effects  and  expressions  of  the  re- 
sistance. The  mechanism  of  the  transference  is  adjusted  through 
leading  it  back  to  the  preparedness  of  the  libido  which  has  remained 
in  possession  of  infantile  images ;  the  explanation  of  its  role  in  the 
treatment  is  successful  only  if  one  enters  into  its  relations  to  the 
resistance. 
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How  does  it  happen  that  the  transference  is  so  preeminently 
adapted  as  a  means  for  the  resistance?  It  is  clear  that  the  confes- 
sion of  every  forbidden  wish  impulse  is  made  more  difficult  if  made 
before  the  person  who  himself  is  the  incitor  of  the  wish.  On  the 
other  hand  a  relationship  of  tender,  self-surrendering  dependence 
can  help  over  all  the  difficulties.  The  transference  to  the  physician 
may  just  as  well  serve  for  the  discharge  of  the  confession  and  not 
increase  the  difficulty. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  come  through  further 
deliberation  but  through  experience  acquired  in  the  research  into 
individual  transference  and  resistance.  The  utilization  of  the 
transference  for  the  resistance  cannot  be  understood  so  long 
as  one  thinks  merely  of  the  "transference."  One  must  decide  to 
separate  a  "  positive  "  from  a  "  negative  "  transference,  that  of  an 
affectionate  feeling  from  a  hostile  one,  and  to  treat  both  kinds  of 
transference  upon  the  physician  separately.  The  positive  transfer- 
ence separates  itself  into  such  friendly  or  tender  feelings,  which 
are  capable  of  consciousness,  and  into  the  continuation  of  them  into 
the  unconscious.  Of  the  latter  the  analysis  furnishes  proof  that 
they  regularly  go  back  to  erotic  sources,  so  that  the  insight  is  ob- 
tained that  all  our  worthy  relational  feelings  are  genetically  bound 
up  with  the  generative  instinct,  that  the  merely  cherished  or  honored 
person  of  our  reality  can  be  for  our  unconscious  always  a  love 
object. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  also  that  the  transference  to  the 
physician  adapts  itself  to  the  resistance  in  the  treatment  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  negative  or  positive  transference  from  repressed  erotic  im- 
pulses. If  we  "  raise  "  the  transference  by  bringing  it  to  conscious- 
ness only  these  two  components  of  the  emotions  are  detached  from 
the  person  of  the  physician.  The  other  component  capable  of  con- 
sciousness and  harmless  remains  and  is  the  bearer  of  the  result  in 
psychoanalysis  as  in  other  therapies.  So  far  it  is  freely  admitted 
the  results  of  psychoanalysis  may  be  compared  to  suggestion ;  only 
under  suggestion  must  be  understood  what  Ferenczi5  finds  in  it,  the 
influencing  of  a  person  through  the  transference  phenomena  pos- 
sible with  him.  We  are  careful  while  using  suggestion  for  the 
final  self-understanding  of  the  sick  to  allow  it  to  complete  a  psychi- 
cal work  which  has  for  its  necessary  result  the  lasting  improve- 
ment of  his  psychical  situation.    Suggestion  and  hypnotism  then 

5  Ferenczi,  Introjektion  unci  Ubertragung,  Jahrbuch  fur  Psychoanalyse, 
Vol.  I,  1909. 
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are  crude  ways  of  using  the  transference.  This  I  shall  develop 
later. 

It  may  yet  be  asked  why  the  resistance  phenomena  of  the  trans- 
ference appear  only  in  psychoanalysis  and  not  as  well  with  indiffer- 
ent modes  of  treatment  in  institutions.  The  answer  is  that  they  mani- 
fest themselves  there  also,  only  they  have  not  been  valued  as  such. 
The  breaking  out  of  a  negative  transference  is  frequent  in  institu- 
tions as  it  is  in  all  medical  circles.  The  constant  changing  of  physi- 
cians in  ordinary  practise  is  a  matter  of  resistance.  The  patient 
leaves  the  institution,  unchanged  or  subject  to  relapse,  as  soon  as  he 
falls  under  the  sway  of  the  negative  transference.  The  erotic 
transference  works  less  obstructively  in  institutions  since  there,  as 
in  ordinary  life,  it  is  attenuated  and  extenuated  instead  of  uncov- 
ered. But  it  manifests  itself  quite  clearly  as  resistance  against 
healing,  not  because  it  drives  the  patients  from  the  institution — it 
keeps  back  part  of  them — but  in  this,  that  they  keep  it.  It  is  imma- 
terial for  the  cure  whether  the  patient  in  the  institution  overcomes 
this  or  that  anxiety  or  hindrance,  it  is  much  more  important  that  he 
becomes  free  from  it  in  the  reality  of  his  life. 

In  the  amenable  forms  of  psychoneuroses  the  negative  trans- 
ference is  found  close  to  an  affectionate  transference  directed  often 
at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  person,  for  which  Bleuler  coined 
the  excellent  expression,  ambivalence.6  In  a  certain  measure  such 
ambivalence  of  feeling  appears  normal,  but  a  higher  degree  is  cer- 
tainly characteristic  of  the  neurotic  or  psychotic.  With  compulsion 
neurosis  an  "  early  separation  of  the  opposites  "  seems  to  be  char- 
acteristic for  the  instinct  life  and  to  represent  one  of  its  constitutional 
conditions. 

This  is  however  but  one  side  of  the  transference  phenomenon. 
Another  aspect  must  be  considered.  Whoever  has  received  the 
right  impression  from  these  discussions,  how  the  patient  analyzed 
is  hurled  out  of  his  real  relations  to  the  physician  as  soon  as  he 
comes  under  the  dominion  of  the  fertile  transference-resistance, 
how  he  assumes  his  freedom  then  to  neglect  the  fundamental  rule  of 
psychoanalysis  that  one  shall  tell  everything  without  criticism  that 
comes  to  his  mind,  how  he  forgets  the  purpose  with  which  he  en- 
tered upon  treatment  and  how  now  logical  connections  and  conclu- 
sions are  indifferent  to  him,  which  shortly  before  made  the  greatest 
impression  upon  him,  such  an  one  will  need  to  explain  the  impression 
by  other  causes  than  those  given  here,  and  such  are  in  fact  not  far 

6  See  Bleuler,  Schizophrenic  Negativism.    Monograph  Series  No.  II. 
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to  seek.  They  are  furnished  by  the  psychological  situation  in  which 
the  treatment  has  placed  the  one  analyzed. 

In  the  tracing  out  of  the  libido  lost  to  consciousness  one  is  driven 
into  the  territory  of  the  unconscious.  The  reactions  which  an  indi- 
vidual carries  out  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  uncon- 
scious occurrences,  as  is  learned  from  the  study  of  the  dream.  The 
unconscious  impulses  do  not  want  to  be  recalled  as  the  treatment 
would  have  them,  but  strive  to  reproduce  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  timelessness  and  hallucinatory  ability  of  the  unconscious. 
The  patient  reacts  to  the  present  and  reality  similarly  as  in  the 
dream,  to  the  results  of  the  awakening  of  unconscious  impulses ;  he 
would  act  out  his  passions  without  taking  account  of  the  real  situa- 
tion. The  physician  will  urge  him  to  enlist  these  feeling  impulses 
with  the  treatment  and  in  his  life  history,  to  bring  them  in  order 
under  careful  consideration  and  recognize  them  according  to  their 
psychic  value. 

This  struggle  between  physician  and  patient,  between  intellect 
and  instinct  life,  between  knowledge  and  desire  for  action,  plays 
itself  out  almost  exclusively  in  the  transference  phenomena.  On 
this  field  must  the  victory,  whose  expression  is  the  permanent  cure 
of  the  neurosis,  be  won.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  subduing  of  the 
transference  phenomena  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
psychoanalyst,  but  one  must  not  forget  that  just  this  demonstrates 
the  invaluable  service  in  making  actual  and  manifest  the  hidden  and 
forgotten  love  impulses  of  the  patient,  for  no  enemy  can  be  slain  in 
absentia  or  in  effigy. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  negative  transference  there  is 
one  problem  of  positive  transference  which  the  beginning  analyst 
must  fully  comprehend.  It  is  a  subject  met  with  in  all  fields  of  medi- 
cine and  is  not  unique  in  psychoanalysis,  but  psychoanalysis  attempts 
to  deal  with  it  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  its  special  application  in  the 
psychoneuroses  by  reason  of  the  "  floating  libido  "  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  it  should  be  understood.  One  sees  this  type  of 
transference  capitalized.  This  is  sometimes  lightly  alluded  to  under 
the  title  "  the  grateful  patient." 

Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  other  psychoanalytic  problems,  Freud 
has  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  dealt  with  it. 

This  situation,  which  it  must  be  emphasized  is  only  one  of  many, 
develops  not  infrequently.  It  is  the  situation  in  which  the  patient 
betrays  through  minute  or  unmistakable  signs  or  directly  confesses 
that  like  any  other  mortal  woman  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
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physician  who  is  analyzing  her.  As  Freud  has  well  said  this  situa- 
tion has  its  distressing  as  well  as  its  ludicrous  side  and  it  may  also 
be  said  to  have  its  serious  side  as  well.  It  is  at  times  extremely  in- 
volved, depends  on  a  number  of  different  conditions,  is  occasionally 
unavoidable  and  always  is  difficult  of  solution.  Its  discussion  is 
necessary  in  psychoanalytic  technique. 

First  let  me  illustrate  how  a  strong  positive  transference  may 
almost  forecast  that  this  situation  is  going  to  arise.  After  all,  the 
best  technique  endeavors  to  avoid  it,  and  hence  it  must  be  handled 
early. 

This  patient,  a  young  unmarried  woman  of  twenty-five,  was  re- 
ferred to  me  by  a  physician  who  told  me  "  he  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.  She  was  one  of  those  nervous  creatures  who 
always  made  him  tired."  She  had  a  timid  shrinking  manner,  very 
quiet  and  furtive,  low  voice  and  gentle.  She  complained  of  palpita- 
tion and  flushing,  a  sense  of  faintness,  and  had  several  ill-defined 
phobias  with  anxiety  symptoms,  chief  of  which  was  a  sense  of 
strangeness.  She  was  much  in  need  of  analysis,  was  clever  and 
intelligent  and  was  very  anxious  to  get  well,  in  order  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  relatives.    She  had  been  to  many  physicians. 

I  had  seen  her  four  or  five  times  when  she  brought  me  a  dream 
showing  an  implied  criticism  of  a  relative.  It  was  a  typical  "  mis- 
tress situation."  On  touching  upon  a  certain  aspect,  which  revealed 
concealment,  she  said:  "Oh,  I  did  not  tell  you  a  dream  I  had  the 
first  night  after  I  met  you.    It  was  this : 

"I  thought  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  man  performing  artificial  res- 
piration on  an  Egyptian  mummy." 

Associations  soon  revealed  that  I  was  the  man ;  the  mummy  was 
a  woman  and  she  soon  identified  the  mummy  with  herself,  her  feel- 
ing of  being  all  dead  inside,  her  feeling  of  strangeness.  She  wanted 
to  be  brought  to  life  and  the  method  of  artificial  respiration  was 
not  far  removed  in  its  motive  from  that  which  wakened  Briinnhilde 
from  her  sleep. 

It  was  apparent  that  this  patient  was  confessing  to  a  strong  early 
unconscious  attachment  and,  as  in  the  position  previously  outlined, 
What  is  one  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

To  the  laymen  as  well  as  the  outside  physician  the  affairs  of 
love  occupy  a  role  above  all  others.    Freud  writes  :7 

"  If  the  patient  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  physician  there  might 

7  Bemerkungen  u.  d.  Uebertragungsliebe,  Int.  Zeit.  f .  Aerzt.  Psa.,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  1,  1915. 
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seem  to  be  three  courses  open.  A  permanent,  legitimate  relationship 
might  come  to  pass,  though  this  would  be  unusual.  Or  physician 
and  patient  should  at  once  separate  and  give  up  the  work  they  had 
begun.  The  third  course  might  not  seem  incompatible  with  the 
success  of  the  treatment,  namely  a  temporary  illegitimate  love  rela- 
tionship. 

"  The  last  is  at  once  ruled  out  by  general  morality  no  less  than 
by  professional  propriety,  although  there  have  been  reports  of  such 
physicians  who  create  such  a  situation  by  at  once  inviting  the  patient 
to  fall  in  love  for  the  sake  of  the  treatment.  This  is  such  a  silly 
procedure  as  to  be  recognized  as  bad  technique  at  once. 

"  The  pursuance  of  the  second  named  course  merely  necessitates 
a  second  analysis  with  another  physician  and  a  further  repetition 
of  the  same  situation.  This  course  might  appeal  to  interested  rela- 
tives who  neither  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  transference  as  a 
means  toward  the  final  cure  nor  realize  that  it  is  as  certainly  present 
in  any  sort  of  therapy,  somatic  or  purely  psychical,  but  concealed 
and  unanalyzed  in  the  former  and  therefore  not  contributing  to  re- 
covery as  psychoanalysis  compels  it  to  be.  Such  a  breaking  away 
from  the  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  patient  would  effectually  reveal 
to  the  physician  that  the  transference  arose  out  of  the  neurosis  and 
its  analysis  and  was  not  based  upon  any  personal  superiority  on  his 
part. 

"  The  physician,  however,  must  see  another  course  than  either 
of  these  two  mentioned  possibilities.  He  must  guide  the  patient 
to  accept  the  falling  in  love  as  an  inevitable  fact.  There  is  an  im- 
portant point,  however,  at  which  the  erotic  situation  due  to  this  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  conducive  to  recovery.  The  love  situation 
seeks  to  occupy  all  the  patient's  thought  and  attention.  Interest  in 
the  symptoms  is  neglected.  The  patient  suddenly  even  considers 
herself  well,  and  the  physician  may  be  deceived  as  well  until  he 
comes  to  appreciate  the  condition  that  has  arisen  as  in  reality  a  mani- 
festation of  resistance.  The  former  compliance  of  the  patient,  ac- 
quiescence in  the  explanations  of  the  analysis,  the  understanding  and 
intelligence,  all  are  swept  away  while  the  patient  is  absorbed  in  her 
eroticism.  The  feeling  of  love,  which  has  all  along  been  present, 
is  now  being  utilized  to  draw  the  analyst  from  the  work  of  investi- 
gation. For  this  state  of  things  arises  just  when  a  particularly 
painful  repressed  bit  of  life  history  needs  to  be  confessed  or  re- 
called. 

"  The  interplay  of  erotic  feeling  and  resistances  is  very  intricate. 
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The  unconscious  would  be  satisfied  by  erotically  overcoming  the  phy- 
sician and  would  break  his  authority  through  his  degradation.  It 
cleverly  intensifies  the  love  and  willingness  to  surrender  in  order 
to  make  this  in  turn  something  to  be  guarded  against,  therefore  to 
justify  the  repression. 

"  A  simple  way  out  might  seem  to  be  for  the  analyst  to  place 
now  before  the  patient  the  ethical  demand  with  its  necessity  for 
renunciation  and  exaltation  of  the  ego  to  the  higher  planes.  Such 
a  demand  is  however  too  great  for  the  patient  at  this  time.  It  would 
simply  add  to  the  former  repression  and  create  in  the  patient  a 
feeling  of  scorn  and  desire  for  revenge. 

"  Yet  neither  can  the  analyst  set  himself  upon  a  middle  course  of 
a  moderated  affection  toward  the  patient  without  physical  activities, 
until  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  a  higher  plane.  No  one  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  himself  and  of  circumstances  for  such  an  uncer- 
tain course.  The  educational  effect  and  ethical  value  of  the  psycho- 
analytic treatment  is  rather  built  upon  absolute  truthfulness  toward 
the  patient,  which  can  therefore  permit  of  no  such  temporary  devia- 
tion from  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

"  The  patient  could  not  on  the  other  hand  bear  an  absolute  and 
complete  denial  of  all  desires.  The  need  and  desire  constitute  the 
driving  force  for  the  work  of  analysis  and  transformation,  and  the 
physician  must  exercise  care  that  these  are  appeased,  though  through 
a  substitute.  Actual  satisfaction  has  long  been  impossible  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  malady. 

"  Any  return  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  analyst  toward  the 
patient  would  grant  her  what  she  demands,  but  destroy  his  authority 
over  her  in  the  problem  of  treatment  and  control  of  the  neurosis, 
and  so  completely  overthrow  the  success  of  the  treatment.  The  goal 
of  the  neurotic  would  be  attained,  namely  to  make  actual  in  life  the 
phantasies  and  desires,  which  should  have  been  reproduced  only 
psychically  for  the  analytical  work.  The  hindrances  and  patho- 
logical reactions  would  accompany  the  love  as  it  proceeded,  but  only 
to  strengthen  the  repression  finally  without  any  correction  of  the 
same.  Thus  the  granting  of  the  love  desires  is  as  fatal  for  the 
analysis  as  their  suppression. 

"  The  analyst's  course  must  be  still  another,  a  unique  one.  He 
must  neither  drive  away  the  transference  nor  must  he  return  it.  He 
must  firmly  grasp  the  phenomenon  as  a  temporary  manifestation 
belonging  only  to  the  period  of  treatment,  which  must  be  led  back 
to  its  unconscious  sources,  an  instrument  which  will  thus  serve  to 
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bring  into  consciousness  the  most  hidden  part  of  the  patient's  love 
life  in  order  to  obtain  mastery  over  it.  There  must  be  enough  per- 
mission granted  to  the  love  to  allow  the  patient  to  feel  herself 
sufficiently  secure  to  produce  all  the  stipulations,  phantasies  and 
characteristics  of  her  erotic  desires,  which  lead  the  way  into  their 
infantile  sources. 

"  There  is  of  course  a  class  of  patients  whose  transference  can 
never  be  lifted  above  the  erotic  demand  and  who  can  therefore  ac- 
quire no  interest  in  the  treatment  that  will  lead  to  success.  From 
such  the  analyst  can  only  withdraw. 

"  A  true  love  leads  to  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
neurosis  because  the  analyst,  the  loved  object,  desires  it.  The 
patient  wishes  to  complete  the  cure  in  order  that  she  may  become 
of  value  to  the  physician  and  also  secure  the  reality  in  which  the 
love  may  find  constructive  activity.  The  resistance,  in  contrast  to 
such  manifestation  of  love,  makes  the  patient  self-willed  and  re- 
fractory without  interest  in  the  treatment  or  regard  for  the  earnest 
convictions  of  the  physician.  The  erotic  manifestation  in  which  the 
resistance  hides  feels  itself  condemned  under  the  conscientious 
behavior  of  the  analyst,  and  the  patient  withdraws  in  hatred  and 
burns  for  revenge. 

"  A  necessary  measure  of  forbearance,  nevertheless,  helps  one  to 
master  the  difficult  situation  and  to  utilize  the  eroticism  to  discover 
the  infantile  love  objects  with  the  phantasies  built  up  about  them. 

"  This  love  is  moreover  a  real  love  and  not  a  subterfuge  on  the 
part  of  the  physician.  The  resistance  has  found  it  ready  at  hand 
and  exaggerated  its  manifestations.  But  this  makes  it  none  the 
less  a  genuine  love.  Its  infantile  conditioning  constitutes  its  com- 
pulsive character,  which  causes  it  to  differ  from  so-called  normal 
love.  That  too  arises  out  of  the  infantile  but  has  freed  itself  from 
dependence  upon  the  original  model  and  is  therefore  more  pliable 
and  capable  of  modification.  Tbe  genuineness  of  the  transference 
love  must  find  its  proof  in  the  ability  of  performance,  its  value  in 
reaching  the  goal. 

"  Its  abnormal  character  was  just  as  apparent  before  psycho- 
analysis was  undertaken.  The  analytic  situation  merely  shows  it  in 
action,  while  the  resistances  that  arise  force  it  into  prominence.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  disregard  for  reality,  a  thoughtlessness,  an 
irresponsibility,  and  an  overestimation  of  the  love  object,  all  of 
which  appear  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  ordinary  love. 

"  The  situation  as  far  as  the  physician  is  concerned  is  simply  an 
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inevitable  part  of  the  treatment  for  which  he  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility as  for  any  other  professional  confidence  and  trust,  a 
responsibility  that  is  only  increased  by  the  ready  willingness  of  the 
patient.  Technical  as  well  as  ethical  motives  determine  his  re- 
sponsibility and  strengthen  his  appreciation  of  the  therapeutic  value 
of  this  situation.  The  love  is  to  be  freed  from  its  infantile  fixa- 
tions, not  in  order  to  be  expended  in  the  course  of  the  treatment  but 
to  be  preserved  for  the  demands  of  real  life  for  which  the  treatment 
is  preparing  the  patient. 

"  All  this  is  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  sexual  love  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  life  and 
the  successful  combination  of  psychical  and  physical  satisfaction  a 
culminating  point.  Moreover,  the  higher  love  impulses  acknowl- 
edged and  manifested  by  a  refined  woman  naturally  attract  and  tempt 
the  physician.  But  he  may  never  forget  that  he  is  helping  the 
patient  over  a  critical  period  to  a  renunciation  of  the  pleasure  prin- 
ciple in  favor  of  a  higher  goal  of  attainment,  one  psychologically 
as  well  as  socially  irreproachable.  The  transference  is  the  instru- 
ment that  leads  her  through  the  understanding  of  her  early  psychical 
history  to  that  increase  of  psychic  freedom  which  shall  express 
itself  in  conscious  productive  activity." 

The  psychoanalyst  deals  with  a  condition  that  is  not  then  without 
its  dangers.  So  also  does  the  chemist  handle  explosive  forces.  I 
have  seen  surgeons  cut  into  the  brain  tissue  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of 
cheese.  Such  forces  demand  the  utmost  caution  and  conscientious- 
ness. But  psychoanalysis  accomplishes  a  work  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  mean  of  the  paltry  and  not  harmless  means  which  it 
displaces  such  as  so-called  "  rest  in  bed,"  diet,  etc.  It  dares  to 
handle  the  most  dangerous  psychic  impulses  in  order  to  master  them 
for  the  healing  of  those  who  are  sick. 


(To  be  continued) 
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PROCESSES  OF  RECOVERY  IN  SCHIZOPHRENICS1 
By  H.  Bertschinger,  M.D. 
Translated  by  Chas.  L.  Allen,  M.D. 

In  order  to  forestall  possible  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  remark 
explicitly  that  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  discovered  the  inner- 
most nature  of  the  processes  of  recovery  in  dementia  praecox  or  even 
that  I  have  come  upon  the  track  of  its  primary  disease  manifestations. 

Also  therapy  will  be  little  advanced  by  observations  such  as  the 
following,  but  they  may  furnish  a  few  points  valuable  from  a  prog- 
nostic standpoint. 

We  conclude  that  mental  disease  is  present  in  an  individual, 
when  his  expressions  and  acts  stand  in  contradiction  to  his  actual 
surroundings  as  known  to  us,  to  his  true  social  position,  and  to  his 
former  personality  and  cannot  be  explained  from  what  would  log- 
ically be  assumed  to  be  his  content  of  consciousness. 

If  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  expressions  which  appear  to  us  as 
morbid,  only  exceptionally  do  they  unfold  themselves  as  sufficiently 
motived  reactions  to  dreamy,  symbolized,  wish-fulfilments,  which 
latter  however  often  present  themselves  without  the  slightest  symbol- 
disguise  and  take  on  for  the  patient  just  as  real  as  a  character  as  the 
objective  external  world. 

The  outbreak  of  the  disease  can  be  tersely  characterized  as  the 
eruption  of  the  subconscious  into  the  conscious. 

Toward  this  happening,  the  patients  conduct  themselves  very  dif- 
ferently, according  to  whether  the  beginning  is  sudden  or  gradual, 
according  to  age,  and  also  according  to  individual  psychic  constitu- 
tion. 

The  manifest  disease  symptoms  are  however  never  anything  else 
but  the  reaction  of  the  patients  to  the  new  situation.  If  they  act 
and  think,  ignoring  the  real  external  world,  entirely  in  the  sense  of 
the  imaginary  wish-fulfilment,  they  appear  objectively  confused. 
Others,  confronted  by  the  contradiction  between  the  unreal  imag- 

1  Translated  with  the  consent  of  the  author  from  the  Allgemeine  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Psychiatrie,  1911,  Bd.  LXVIII,  Hft.  2. 
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ined  world  and  the  truth,  stand  subjectively  and  objectively  helpless. 
Many  conduct  themselves  at  one  time  in  correspondence  with  one 
part  of  their  content  of  consciousness,  at  another  according  to  a 
different  part  and  so  appear  contradictory,  unreliable  and  eccentric, 
or  their  behavior  is  a  sort  of  compromise  and  they  conduct  them- 
selves objectively  in  a  peculiar,  finicky,  affected,  and  stereotyped 
manner.  Paranoid  patients  often  show  plainly  a  splitting  of  the 
consciousness  and  of  the  personality.  Usually  they  conduct  them- 
selves in  conformity  with  the  actual  external  world  and  only  at  cer- 
tain points  of  contact  between  the  real  and  the  unreal  content  of 
consciousness,  the  morbid  part  of  their  personality  comes  into  view. 

If  now  in  our  patients,  improvement  or  recovery  occurs,  this  is 
shown  by  their  gradually  or  suddenly  beginning  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  correspondence  with  their  actual  situation. 

In  some  favorable  cases,  unfortunately  in  only  a  few,  I  was 
able  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  these  patients 
managed  to  get  rid  of  the  unreal  part  of  their  consciousness,  that  is, 
how  the  conscious  again  gained  control  of  the  subconscious.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  ob- 
serve this  process,  either  because  the  patient  is  discharged  too  soon, 
or  because  it  takes  place  so  quickly  and  is  so  little  noticed  by  the 
patient,  that  he  is  unable  later  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 

The  material  which  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  collect,  shows  that 
there  are  three  ways  through  which  it  is  possible  for  the  patient  to 
regain  control  of  his  subconscious  sphere,  namely  through  correction, 
through  resymbolization,  and  through  evasion.  These  three 
methods  of  recovery  can  often  be  observed  in  the  same  case,  either 
alongside  of,  or  following  one  another,  and  their  beginnings  are  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  cases  which  remain  uncured. 

I.  Correction  of  the  Delusions. — That  patients  who  are  hallucinat- 
ing, attempt  themselves  to  explain  the  hallucinations  as  due  to  mor- 
bid processes  going  on  within  them,  or  accept  such  explanations  from 
others,  or  at  least  seek  to  convince  themselves  of  the  unreality  of 
their  fallacious  perceptions,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Much  less  fre- 
quently, however,  does  complete  correction  with  permanent  cure 
take  place  in  this  way. 

A  patient  who  was  greatly  annoyed  by  auditory  hallucinations,  in- 
quired repeatedly  about  the  arrangement  and  the  use  of  the  rooms  above 
and  beneath  the  observation  ward,  and  declared  at  length  resignedly  and 
apparently  appeased,  "Yes,  now,  then  I  heard  voices." 

Another  shortly  before  she  permanently  improved,  examined  the  wall 
by  tapping  and  inspection,  then  carried  on  the  following  soliloquy: 
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".  .  .  Is  that  a  wall?  Yes.  Of  Stone?  Yes.  Yes  now  there  cannot 
be  anyone  in  there.    Then  I  am  crazy." 

A  young  lady  who  saw  her  relatives,  who  actually  lived  in  Russia,  all 
over  the  asylum,  explained  to  me  shortly  before  her  discharge  that  she 
could  accurately  distinguish  between  relatives  who  actually  visited  her  in 
person,  and  others.  The  first  came  through  doors,  the  others  suddenly 
appeared. 

A  lady  who  had  many  acute  exacerbations  and  periods  of  great  im- 
provement always  noticed  the  approach  of  a  new  exacerbation  through 
the  appearance  of  certain  hallucinations  which  greatly  frightened  and 
confused  her.  After  some  association  experiments  which  we  carried  on 
with  her  in  her  quiet  periods,  she  declared  during  her  subsequent  ex- 
acerbations that  she  had  all  sorts  of  associations  instead  of  hallucina- 
tions. About  these  she  did  not  need  to  be  so  frightened  as  about  the 
hallucinations,  and  her  attacks  ran  a  much  milder  course. 

An  old  paranoid,  who  after  an  infectious  disease  so  far  improved  that 
he  could  be  discharged,  declared  spontaneously  that  he  had  noticed  that 
the  voices,  whose  originator  he  formerly  supposed  to  be  in  the  wall,  were 
nothing  but  "  thoughts  and  memories." 

Another  paranoid  with  vivid  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  delusions 
of  persecution  on  the  part  of  certain  persons,  who  was  greatly  excited 
and  partly  confused,  declared  when  he  began  to  quiet  down,  that  the 
abusive  expressions  and  remarks  of  his  persecutors  were  probably  quite 
harmlessly  intended.  He  believed  however  for  a  long  time  that  a  Higher 
Power  had  delivered  him  over  to  them  so  that  he  might  guess  their 
secret  meaning.  Then  he  explained  his  voices,  which  he  divided  into 
"  higher  voices  and  lower  voices,"  as  "  combinations  of  thoughts,"  still 
later  as  his  "  own  inner  reflections."  Soon  after  this  he  was  discharged 
as  cured. 

In  two  cases,  improvement  and  cure  set  in  immediately  upon  the 
uncovering  by  myself  of  severe,  comparatively  recent  complexes  and 
psychological  attempts  at  explanation.  Naturally  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  I  cured  these  two  patients  by  my  explanations,  but  I 
take  it  that  a  recovery  was  already  prepared  for  through  unknown 
internal  causes  and  that  on  this  account  only  my  explanations  fell 
upon  so  fruitful  a  soil. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  a  thirty-four-year-old  merchant  from 
Paris.  About  ten  years  before,  his  mistress  was  in  peril  of  her  life 
through  an  abortion.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  she  recovered,  and 
kept  his  promise,  but  the  marriage  soon  turned  out  unhappily,  as  the 
difference  in  education  between  the  pair  was  too  great.  Several  years 
ago  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  best  friend  and  long 
maintained  with  her  a  relationship  which  he  believed  had  remained  en- 
tirely secret.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  to  have  been  very  well  known. 
One  day  the  principal  of  the  firm,  by  whom  he  had  been  employed  for 
twelve  years,  told  him  that  he  must  either  give  up  this  scandalous  re- 
lationship or  they  would  have  to  dismiss  him.    He  accepted  his  dismissal. 
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Soon  after  this  he  developed  the  idea  that  his  wife  had  betrayed  his 
mistress  to  her  husband,  who  intended  to  revenge  himself  upon  him. 
He  heard  the  voices  of  his  Swiss  relatives  who  reproachfully  called  his 
name,  he  felt  and  heard  how  he  was  sprinkled  with  poison,  believed  that 
there  was  a  criminal  complaint  against  him,  went  to  the  Embassy  de- 
manding his  own  arrest,  was  committed  to  two  Paris  asylums,  made  an 
attempt  at  suicide  by  swallowing  glass  and  intrducing  a  piece  of  it  into 
his  rectum,  was  taken  out  by  his  friends  and  brought  to  us,  on  January 
11,  1910,  in  a  very  confused,  depressed,  and  inhibited  condition.  He 
heard  the  voices  of  his  children  in  Paris,  who  called  to  him  reproachfully 
as  if  he  should  or  should  not  do  something,  or  had  broken  something;  he 
believed  himself  to  be  persecuted  for  financial,  political,  or  religious 
reasons,  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  two  opposing  powers,  changed, 
exchanged,  etc. 

The  genesis  of  the  delusions  was  in  this  case  unusually  clear.  On 
January  16  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  received  somewhat  dubi- 
ously my  explanations,  on  January  19  he  accepted  them  almost  fully,  on 
January  23  he  himself  explained  to  me  some  further  details,  was  entirely 
sensible,  and  on  January  25  was  discharged. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  thirty-five-year-old  typographer,  whose 
trouble  began  subacutely  in  1900.  He  was  then  at  a  printing  establish- 
ment in  French  Switzerland.  He  believed  himself  secretly  watched, 
heard  everywhere  "  dutchman,"  or  "  dirty  dutchman,"  called  after  him, 
finally  came  to  believe  that  a  special  association  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  persecuting  him.  Very  secretly  he  fled  to  Paris,  as  he  as- 
sumed that  it  would  be  impossible  to  notify  all  the  people  of  so  large  a 
city  of  his  coming.  But  already  at  the  station  everyone  called  "  dutch- 
man."  Despairingly  he  turned  and  fled  without  stopping,  to  his  broth- 
er's house  near  Sch.,  went  to  bed,  would  neither  eat,  speak,  nor  move, 
and  was  brought,  on  October  9,  1906,  to  the  Asylum,  mute  and  negativis- 
tic.  Already  on  October  12,  after  long  exertion,  I  was  able  to  get  him 
to  speak.  He  related  to  me  an  old  fatal  love  story,  and  soon  another 
sexual  complex  was  also  detected.  Still  somewhat  distrustful  he  received 
my  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  his  hallucinations,  then  carried  on  a 
long  conversation  with  an  old  paranoid  who  had  numerous  hallucina- 
tions and  soon  surprised  me  by  the  communication  that  through  the  study 
of  this  other  patient  he  had  convinced  himself  of  the  origin  of  hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  and  would  hence  be  free  from  them  himself.  On 
October  21  he  sought  permission  to  go  out  as  he  wanted  to  test  if  he 
had  ceased  to  hear  voices  even  in  the  town.  He  came  back  beaming  with 
joy,  was  discharged  as  cured  on  October  22,  1906,  after  only  fourteen 
days'  stay  in  the  Asylum  and  has  remained  well  until  the  present  day. 

All  these  cases  in  which  known  correction  played  an  important 
role  in  the  process  of  recovery,  occurred  in  educated,  and  in  part,  in 
highly  intelligent  people,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  advance. 
In  the  clinical  picture,  the  paranoid  symptom-complex  predominated, 
and  not  one  of  these  patients  was  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
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II.  Resymbolization. — Much  more  interesting  and  also  more 
frequent  are  the  cases  in  which  improvement  or  cure  is  induced  by 
gradual  alteration  of  the  delusional  form. 

Something  similar  is  observed  in  all  those  patients  in  whom  a 
partial  transfer  of  their  delusions  to  the  physician  or  someone  else 
of  the  asylum  personnel  has  occurred.  These  patients  are  always 
much  more  quiet  and  tractable  as  soon  as  the  transfer  has  occurred, 
but  are  not  practically  cured,  since  they  respond  to  each  attempt  at 
discharging  them  with  a  fresh  exacerbation  of  the  disease.  Here 
belong,  also,  the  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  the  asylum  milieu  fits 
in  with  a  positive  complex. 

1  have  for  instance  a  patient  with  a  decided  "  Foundling-asylum  com- 
plex," who  in  our  institution  or  in  the  City  Hospital,  conducts  himself 
entirely  like  a  healthy  employee  and  tends  the  garden,  but  nevertheless 
at  every  attempt  to  discharge  him,  becomes  again  disturbed;  further, 
another  one  with  an  active  "  military  complex  "  whom  the  barrack-like 
discipline  of  the  asylum  has  helped  to  comport  himself  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

These  are  quite  analogous  processes  as  observed  by  Ricklin  in 
his  "  improvements  by  removal."2 

It  comes  about  thereby,  more  as  an  interpretation  of  the  actual 
outer  world  altered  in  the  sense  of  wish-fulfilment,  while  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  resymbolization  of  the  delu- 
sions in  the  sense  of  the  actual  exterior  world,  or  as  such  an  altera- 
tion of  the  unreal  wish-fulfilment,  that  an  objectively  well-regulated 
behavior  again  becomes  possible  without  giving  up  entirely  the  wish- 
fulfilment  idea. 

This  comes  about  in  this  way:  that  the  wish  arising  from  the 
region  of  the  subconscious,  whose  direct  fulfilment  when  contained 
in  the  delusional  structure  renders  a  social  life  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  impossible,  may  be  represented  as  fulfilled,  through  a  more 
harmless  symbol,  so  that  an  ordered  existence  again  becomes  possible. 
To  this  end,  exactly  the  same  symbols  are  applied  as  in  the  wish- 
fulfilment  phantasies  of  dreams. 

The  significance  of  the  falling  out  of  the  teeth  in  the  dreams  of 
healthy  women  is  known.  Exactly  the  same  symbol  I  found  em- 
ployed in  the  processes  of  improvement  in  three  schizophrenic  fe- 
males, once  in  the  negative,  twice  in  the  positive  sense. 

It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  the  four  patients  in  whom  I  have  ob- 

2  Dr.  T.  Riklin,  Uber  Versetzungsbesserungen.  Psych.-Neurol.  Wochen- 
schr.,  1905. 
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served  this  resymbolization  were  all  somewhat  limited  mentally  or 
slightly  imbecile. 

To  resymbolization  belong  also  all  the  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  at  conversion  of  somatic  symptoms. 

A  twenty-six-year-old  woman  was  attacked  acutely  after  repeated 
confinements.  In  her  delusions  she  transported  her  children  to  her 
Father,  that  is  in  Heaven.  She  saw  her  Father  in  the  clouds,  the  chil- 
dren on  his  knees,  heard  the  Saviour  say  that  the  children  belonged  to 
Him,  that  He  had  taken  them  back  to  himself,  understood  in  a  manner 
which  need  not  be  further  stated,  that  her  children  had  died.  She  be- 
came however  rapidly  quieter,  sought  with  remarkable  stubbornness  the 
extraction  of  all  her  teeth,  smiled  about  this  in  a  mysterious  manner 
and  knitted  socks  and  stockings  for  her  children,  while  she  still  affirmed 
that  they  were  dead.  Finally  we  yielded  to  her  importunities  and  ex- 
tracted three  somewhat  carious  teeth,  whereupon  recovery  set  in  almost 
immediately,  and  has  lasted  five  years. 

A  nineteen-year-old,  somewhat  imbecile  girl  was  taken  acutely  with 
delusions  of  persecutions  of  a  sexual  character,  saw  men  in  the  room  and 
under  the  bed,  believed  herself  to  have  been  impregnated  by  the  Lord  in 
church.  She  was  brought  in,  in  a  condition  of  great  anxious  excite- 
ment, made  many  attempts  to  escape  and  to  commit  suicide.  On  August 
30  and  August  31,  1909,  she  had  on  each  occasion  a  tooth  extracted,  was 
after  this  noticeably  much  quieter.  On  September  6  she  was  quite  satis- 
fied and  happy,  was  paroled  on  September  7  and  since  then  has  gotten 
along  outside. 

Another  somewhat  weak-minded  woman  thirty-one  years  old,  un- 
happily married,  childless,  decidedly  paranoid,  complained  about  the  im- 
proper position  of  her  teeth,  wanted  nearly  all  of  them  extracted,  but 
was  satisfied  however  when  it  was  promised  to  extract  one  bad  tooth. 
Shortly  before  the  operation  she  expressed  great  anxiety  and  remarked, 
"  I  would  rather  go  through  child  birth."  She  bravely  kept  still  how- 
ever and  two  days  later  was  so  much  better  than  she  could  be  transferred 
to  the  quietest  ward,  and  fourteen  days  later  was  discharged. 

An  equally  dreamy,  and  to  that  extent  original,  transformation  of  a 
wish-fulfilment-phantasy  directly  inimical  to  life  into  a  harmless  symbol 
was  illustrated  in  a  forty-four-year-old  katatonic  who  came  to  us  with 
the  picture  of  a  severe  melancholia  agitata.  Her  husband  had  hung 
himself.  She  busied  herself  soon  after  this  with  plans  for  marrying 
again,  which  naturally  seriously  disturbed  her  conscience.  In  her  psy- 
chosis she  believed  that  she  must,  without  fail,  take  her  own  life.  She 
was  greatly  depressed,  inhibited,  groaned  night  and  day,  accused  herself 
of  all  possible  sins,  made  a  number  of  attempts  at  suicide.  One  day 
however  she  affirmed  that  she  had  burned  up  her  "  certificate  of  origin," 
quieted  down  and  soon  could  be  discharged  as  cured.  This  was  five 
years  ago.    She  is  now  engaged  to  be  married. 

I  know  several  older  paranoids  with  far  reaching  remissions  of  the 
psychological  symptoms,  who  in  their  quiet  periods  can  pass  for  men- 
tally sound,  but  who  complain  of  all  sorts  of  bodily  ills,  intestinal  worms, 
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herpes,  inflammation  of  the  spine,  bladder-catarrh,  metritis,  muscular 
rheumatism,  ringworm,  for  which  no  physcial  basis  can  be  recognized, 
ailments  which,  during  the  exacerbations  of  the  psychical  disease,  en- 
tirely disappear. 

Two  girls  with  grave  katatonic  symptoms,  complain  in  the  intercur- 
rent relatively  good,  or  entirely  good  periods,  of  dryness  of  the  nasal 
mucus  membrane,  and  stopping  up  of  the  nose,  though  the  objective 
findings  are  quite  negative. 

Actual,  objectively  recognizable  morbid  conditions  greatly  facili- 
tate the  conversion  in  such  cases.  Perhaps  a  portion  of  the  well- 
known  cases  of  improvement  of  the  psychical  symptoms  during  bod- 
ily illness  are  to  be  explained  in  this  manner. 

In  other  cases,  the  patients  by  a  little,  apparently  immaterial 
alteration  of  the  wish-fulfilment  delusional  idea  itself  without  con- 
version or  resymbolization,  are  enabled  to  behave  again  in  conformity 
with  actual  external  conditions.  Unfortunately,  I  have  so  far  been 
able  to  find  only  one  transparent  case  of  this  kind. 

A  fifty-year-old,  unhappily  married  woman,  freed  herself  from  her 
husband  by,  in  her  delusion,  transplanting  herself  to  America.  Conse- 
quently, neighborhood,  asylum  and  surroundings  all  appeared  foreign  to 
her.  She  could  understand  no  one  since  everybody  spoke  "  American." 
Her  daughter,  who  had  visited  her,  was  not  her  daughter ;  her  daughter 
had  sunk  into  the  sea  and  was  miserably  drowned.  The  patient  was 
apprehensively  excited,  confused,  conceivably  unable  to  appreciate  the 
contradiction  which  existed  between  her  actual  surroundings  and  the 
fancied  situation.  At  length  she  quieted  down,  was  cheerful,  recognized 
the  neighborhood  as  that  of  "  Sch,"  conducted  herself  in  orderly  fashion, 
worked.  All  this  she  accomplished,  by,  in  her  delusions,  transporting 
her  husband  to  America  while  she  herself  stayed  here.  She  then  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  in  the  same  condition.  One  day  she  declared 
that  the  man  who  visited  her  f  torn  time  to  time  was  her  second  husband, 
that  her  first  was  in  America.  The  second  had  indeed  the  same  name, 
but  had  somewhat  different  eyes  and  hair,  and  now  it  was  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  let  her  go  home. 

Evasion  of  the  Complex. — Certain  peculiarities  in  a  severe  case 
of  katatonia  which  proceeded  to  recovery  with  striking  suddenness 
called  my  attention  to  a  method  of  improvement  which  I  cannot 
better  describe  than  by  the  terms,  "  evasion  of  the  complex."  Fur- 
ther observations  have  shown  me  that  this  process  is  common  enough 
but  can  seldom  proceed  to  a  favorable  result,  on  grounds  which  lie 
in  the  nature  of  the  process  itself. 

The  delusional  content  frequently  consists,  not  in  the  conception 
of  only  one  wish-situation  accepted  as  permanent,  but  the  patients 
pass  through  a  whole  line  of  experiences,  which  little  by  little  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  sketch  shortly  a  few  examples:  A  farmer  after  a 
beating  passed  quickly  into  a  condition  of  katatonic  excitement.  In  his 
condition  of  clouded  consciousness  he  went  through  the  journey  to  Amer- 
ica which  he  had  long  wished  to  make,  in  all  its  details,  storms,  sea- 
sickness, etc.,  believed  himself  to  be  in  New  York  and  then  to  have  come 
back  again.  As  he  began  to  quiet  down,  he  explained  the  whole  thing 
as  due  to  confusing  himself  with  his  brother,  who  had  actually  been  in 
America,  later  to  a  dream. 

A  girl  who,  already  in  the  prodromal  stage,  had  shown  in  the  associ- 
ation experiment  the  wish  to  be  forced,  in  her  confusional  stage,  expe- 
rienced the  most  shocking  sexual  assaults,  believed  herself  to  be  in  a 
bagnio,  went  through  lascivious  scenes,  thought  herself  infected  with 
syphilis,  pregnant,  delivered  by  an  operation. 

A  young  lady  who  for  eight  years  had  waited  in  vain  for  the  return 
of  her  affianced  and  thought  that  she  had  noticed  by  his  letters  that  he 
no  longer  loved  her,  had  the  wish  to  have  a  child  by  him  without  having 
to  marry  him.  In  her  delusional  system,  civil  marriage  had  been 
abolished,  free  love  introduced,  all  sin  and  disease  was  banished  from 
the  world,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  reception  of  her  lover,  made  her 
bridal  bed,  cured  the  other  patients  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  etc.,  then 
transferred  her  wishes  for  motherhood  to  the  doctor,  had  been  impreg- 
nated by  him  under  hypnosis,  later  delivered  under  narcosis  and  the  child 
secretly  taken  away. 

A  thirty-five-year-old  single  lady,  who  had  been  quite  celebrated  in 
society,  suffered  during  ten  years  from  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  whom 
she  loved  could  never  decide  to  become  engaged  to  her.  Sometimes  he 
was  quite  attentive,  then  again  she  would  hear  nothing  from  him  for 
months.  This  was  repeated  many  times.  On  this  account  she  rejected 
many  offers,  some  of  them  from  more  promising  suitors;  often  believed 
that  the  accomplishment  of  her  wish  was  at  hand,  only  to  be  deceived 
again.  At  length  she  developed  acutely  a  severe  katatonia.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  her  confusional  stage  she  believed  herself  married,  carried 
out  coitus  scenes;  then  she  commenced  to  torment  her  husband,  repre- 
sented now  by  one  and  again  by  another  person  of  her  entourage,  re- 
venged herself  upon  him  for  the  loss  of  position  in  society  which  she 
believed  herself  to  have  sustained  on  his  account,  by  contemptuously  de- 
preciating his  position  and  calling,  while  she  exaggerated  her  own  su- 
periority. She  constantly  threw  up  to  him  petty  offences  in  Zurich 
German  "  Tiipflischiesserei "  and  gave  drastic  expression  to  her  remarks 
by  smearing  the  rim  of  the  bathtub  with  feces.  She  then  restored  her 
wounded  honor  by  uniting  herself,  in  order,  with  all  the  gentlemen  whom 
she  could  in  her  time  have  had.  She  reassumed  her  position  in  society, 
by  going  through  again  all  the  social  occasions  in  which  she  had  for- 
merly shone  and  had  been  celebrated. 

In  common  in  all  these  cases,  is  the  fact  that  a  wish-fulfilling  de- 
lusional system  comes  to  a  certain  conclusion.  Hence  the  way  is 
opened  for  recovery.  The  patients  can,  so  to  express  it,  begin  to 
live  in  reality  again. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  confusional  stage  of  these  cases  there  is 
very  often  the  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  patients  that  they  have 
been  changed,  or  that  they  are  not  the  persons  for  whom  they  have 
been  taken,  that  they  have  died  or  have  been  dead.  This  all  is  noth- 
ing else  but  that  the  period  of  life  which  has  just  ended,  with  all  its 
content  of  consciousness,  has  been  switched  out  of  the  chain  of  con- 
nected memories. 

To  the  content  of  consciousness  to  be  switched  out  however,  be- 
longs, not  only  the  time  of  the  acute  mental  disturbance,  but  the 
period  before  falling  ill,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  circum- 
stances, which  contains  the  last  affective  experience  which  caused 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Also  there  must  be  separated  from 
consciousness  the  facts  of  having  been  ill  and  in  an  asylum. 

When  patients  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  wish-experiences 
and  wake  from  their  confusional  condition,  they  find  themselves 
in  the  same  condition  as  people  in  fairy  tales,  who  come  back  from 
the  mountain  of  enchantment  or  awake  from  an  enchanted  sleep  of 
a  year  and  a  day,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
put  under  enchantment.  What  they  experienced  in  the  intervening 
period,  they  have  forgotten.  Their  consciousness  begins  again  at  the 
point  at  which  they  were  enchanted.  In  the  interim,  time  has  not 
stood  still.  The  surrounding  world  has  changed,  has  further  de- 
veloped. The  disenchanted  however,  who  have  not  assisted  at  this 
change,  understand  the  world,  the  world  understands  them,  no  more. 

While  the  people  in  the  fairy  tale  however  have  remained  un- 
changed in  body,  for  example  come  back  as  children,  from  the  moun- 
tain to  which  they  were  transported  when  children,  in  our  patients, 
the  body  has  developed  further  or  has  undergone  regressive  changes. 
For  them  the  body  belongs  to  the  altered  outer  world,  it  often  fits  in 
no  longer  with  the  psychical  stage  of  development  to  which  the 
patients  must  hark  back,  if  they  would  get  around  the  whole  disease 
complex  and  its  psychical  causes,  in  order  to  live  on  again,  that  is, 
to  find  a  point  of  contact  with  healthy  ground. 

If  their  content  of  consciousness  was  not  radically  different  at 
that  time  from  the  psychical  content  which  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
covery was  to  be  expected  in  people  of  their  age,  social  position 
and  education,  and  if  in  their  immediate  entourage,  in  the  mean- 
time, no  very  striking  change  has  occurred,  there  will  be  nothing 
specially  striking  in  their  persons  or  in  their  demeanor,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  set  themselves  back  psychically,  into  a  con- 
dition younger  than  that  corresponding  to  their  actual  ages. 
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The  young  lady,  the  content  of  whose  delusions  I  have  just  described, 
was  thirty-five  years  old  upon  awakening  from  her  confusional  condition, 
while  the  cause  of  her  illness  dated  back  about  ten  years.  In  order  to 
get  around  the  whole  complex,  she  hence  had  to  transport  herself  back 
to  the  early  twenties.  She  recovered  rapidly  and  appeared  quite  normal. 
It  struck  me  however  that  she  conducted  herself  in  a  little  more  affected, 
coquettish  and  pert  manner  than  was  to  be  expected  at  her  age.  She 
had  something  of  the  school  girl  about  her,  read  as  soon  as  she  was  in 
condition  to  do  so,  Torquato  Tasso  and  similar  literature,  and  chose  as 
a  place  for  completing  her  cure,  a  certain  locality  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
where  in  her  time  she  had  been  at  school.  Her  whole  psychical  make 
up  corresponded  pretty  closely  to  that  of  a  young  lady  just  returned 
home  from  school.  Such  a  person  however,  when  she  comes  of  a  good 
family,  that  is,  does  not  have  to  work,  remains  single,  and  always  at 
home  with  her  parents,  does  not  change  greatly  psychically  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  on  this  account  the  resulting  cure  was  unusually  good. 

Prerequisites  for  a  good  result  as  to  cure  by  evading  the  complex 
is,  in  every  case,  that  a  psychical  conflict  of  comparatively  late  be- 
ginning, etiologically  overbalances  all  other  causes  of  disease,  that 
the  disease  breaks  out  first,  at  an  age  at  which  no  important  psychical 
change  is  any  longer  to  be  expected,  and  that  during  the  time  which 
on  recovery  has  to  be  eliminated,  no  very  important  changes  in  the 
immediate  entourage  of  the  patient  have  occurred,  for  instance  the 
death  of  some  person  upon  whom  they  depended  in  that  period  of 
life  into  which  they  must  transport  themselves  back. 

To  the  unavoidable  alterations  of  the  external  world  which  con- 
front the  patients  when  they  awake  from  their  confusional  condi- 
tion, belongs  of  course  the  fact  that  they  find  themselves  in  the 
asylum.  This  makes  itself  particularly  felt  in  patients  who  have 
been  brought  in,  in  a  much  confused  condition.  Usually  however 
they  pass  over  this  fact  comparatively  easily.  Now  and  then  they 
use  this  skillfully,  to  prepare  for  the  translation  into  a  former  happy 
period  of  life.  They  explain  the  asylum  as  a  hotel,  a  conservatory, 
a  boys'  school,  or  a  barrack.  Very  frequently  they  conceive  the 
asylum  as  a  hospital  for  patients  bodily  ill  and  justify  their  stay 
through  the  deception  of  all  sorts  of  bodily  ills,  exhaustion,  etc. 
Others  do  not  entirely  ignore  their  psychical  disease,  but  explain 
that  in  the  asylum  they  got  somewhat  confused  on  account  of  the 
noise  of  the  other  patients,  the  rough  treatment,  the  baths,  etc. 

Sometimes  also  it  happens  that  the  asylum  surroundings  allow 
themselves  to  be  more  easily  united  with  the  psychical  condition  into 
which  the  patients  must  return  after  getting  around  their  complexes, 
than  the  home  surroundings  which  have  in  the  meantime  become 
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considerably  altered.  Such  patients  understand  how,  by  all  sorts  of 
maneuvers,  to  prolong  their  stay  in  the  institution  without  really  re- 
lapsing mentally. 

Unfortunately  the  prerequisites  favorable  to  good  results  by  the 
process  of  evasion,  as  sketched  above,  seldom  exist.  The  contrast 
between  former  content  of  consciousness,  taken  up  anew,  and  pres- 
ent reality  is  all  too  great.  The  demeanor  of  the  patient  too  little 
corresponds  to  his  age.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  psychoses 
which  set  in  early,  after  whose  expiration  the  patients  must  trans- 
port themselves  back  to  the  time  of  puberty  or  to  childhood.  Their 
childish,  finicky  behavior  contrasts  so  greatly  with  their  actual  age 
that  they  appear  permanently  deranged.  This  appears  to  me  the 
chief  reason  why,  as  I  have  found  by  a  statistical  study  of  the 
Rheinauer  material,3  the  age  at  which  the  trouble  began  was  the 
younger,  the  more  hebephrenic  the  end  stage  appears  and  so  much 
the  later,  the  more  the  end  stage  approaches  that  of  paranoia  with 
preserved  ability  to  work  and  externally  well-ordered  demeanor. 

A  variety  of  the  mechanism  of  evasion  I  was  able  to  observe  in  a 
lady  of  entirely  normal  mentality.  She  returned  after  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years,  spent  abroad  in  childless  marriage,  to  the  paternal  home  which 
had  in  the  meantime  remained  unchanged,  and  was  herself  astonished 
that  she  had  the  tendency  to  associate  only  with  school  friends  and  to 
speak  by  preference  about  former  times  when  she  was  single,  and  that 
at  times  she  forgot  that  she  had  been  married  and  had  lived  long  years 
away  from  her  home. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  start,  I  only  wished  to  communicate  a  few 
observations  which  impressed  themselves  upon  me  in  the  case  of 
schizophrenics,  whose  condition  so  far  improved  that  they  practically 
could  be  considered  as  recovered,  observations  which  only  concern 
the  intrapsychic  manifestations  in  these  patients.  Why  these  cases 
recovered,  on  what  the  disease  finally  depended,  and  what  the  special 
processes  of  recovery  were,  my  observations  do  not  inform  me. 

I  might  relate  in  conclusion,  however,  that  two  very  strongly 
katatonically  colored  cases,  astonishingly  suddenly  came  to  recov- 
ery, when  in  the  patients,  through  an  actual,  in  itself  ordinary,  hap- 
pening, a  strong  affect  was  brought  about.  It  made  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  by  the  affect-producing  occurrence,  they  were  awak- 
ened from  a  deep  sleep. 

3  Dr.  H.  Bertschinger,  Die  Verblodungspsychosen  in  der  Katatonalen 
Ziircherischen  Pflegeanstalt  Rheinau.    Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  LVIII. 
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In  one  case  the  affect  was  set  up  by  the  young  lady  concerned,  who 
for  weeks  had  conducted  herself  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  and  by  pref- 
erence had  presented  herself  naked,  being  suddenly  surprised,  while  in 
an  indecent  position,  by  a  certain  person  in  the  institution  whom  she  had 
formerly  known;  she  blushed,  appeared  ashamed,  went  to  bed  for  the 
first  time  in  weeks,  from  then  on  was  quiet  and  after  a  short  time  was 
discharged. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient,  who  on  account  of  furious  excitement 
had  to  be  isolated  just  before  the  morning  rounds,  was  informed  that 
in  the  afternoon  she  would  be  visited  by  her  father  and  must  pull  herself 
together.  The  immediate  effect  was  a  fresh  outburst.  It  happened  that 
the  expected  visitor  arrived  by  a  later  train  than  usual,  and  stopped  some 
time  in  the  office  before  he  came  to  his  daughter.  He  found  her,  for 
the  first  time  since  her  four  months'  stay  with  us,  in  tears.  She  had 
expected  him  sooner,  and  had  become  anxious  on  account  of  his  long 
delay,  spoke  sensibly  for  the  first  time  with  him,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing could  be  transferred  to  a  quiet  ward. 

I  explain  the  process  in  this  way,  that  in  these  cases,  the  affect 
arising  from  an  experience  of  actual  life  for  an  instant  filled  the 
whole  consciousness  of  the  patient,  and  so  made  possible  the  repres- 
sion of  the  part  of  the  subconscious  which  had  broken  through  into 
the  conscious.  Perhaps  work-therapy  acts  in  a  quite  similar  way, 
since  it  need  not  be  an  outspoken  affect  which  occupies  the  con- 
scious sphere  so  completely  that  the  subconscious  is  in  a  quasi- 
mechanical  way  suppressed.  Lively  interests,  occupation  of  the 
consciousness  through  employment,  probably  work  in  an  entirely 
similar  manner. 

Perhaps  the  psychic  content,  which  in  mental  diseases  comes  up 
into  the  consciousness,  lies  always  ready  in  the  subconscious  in  all 
men.  These  are  in  part  the  instincts,  wishes,  views,  common  to 
all  men,  which  originate  in  phylogenetically  older  periods  and  in  the 
course  of  individual  psychical  development  are  ontogenetically  ab- 
breviated, again  passed  through  and  suppressed :  in  part,  individual 
wishes,  strivings,  repressed  by  discipline  into  the  subconscious.  By 
conscious  mental  activity  all  these  things  are  held  back  in  the  sub- 
conscious. Let  the  pressure  of  the  conscious  mind  for  any  reason 
relax,  in  dreams,  in  exhaustion,  in  slight  clouding  of  consciousness  of 
any  sort,  in  mental  disease,  let  a  sort  of  emptiness  of  consciousness, 
as  for  example,  that  due  to  lack  of  occupation  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, occur,  or  let  it  become  necessary  to,  at  any  cost,  suppress  a 
negatively  toned  content  of  consciousness,  and  there  occurs,  what  I 
at  the  start  denominated  eruption  of  the  subconscious  into  the  con- 
scious. 
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If  recovery  occurs,  the  part  of  the  subconscious  which  has 
broken  into  the  conscious  is  rendered  harmless  by  conscious  work- 
ing over  a  correction,  through  resymbolization  is  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  the  actual  truth,  or  is  again  repressed  by  the  whole  con- 
sciousness becoming  filled  with  vivid  actual  experiences  and  interests. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS  FOR 
THE  MENTAL  SCIENCES 


By  Dr.  Otto  Rank  and  Dr.  Hanns  Sachs 

OF  VIENNA 

Authorized  English  Translations  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Payne 

OF  WADHAMS,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

We  have,  at  the  beginning,  called  the  repression  the  result  of 
the  culture  of  the  community  acting  on  the  individual.  Now,  we 
see  that  its  counterpart,  the  unconscious,  also  stretches  out  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  individual  and  represents  the  return  of 
the  first  beginnings  of  our  species,  in  which  everyone  must  begin 
afresh  as  a  child;  these  early  conditions  are  withdrawn  from 
consciousness  with  the  progressive  adaptation  to  civilization  but 
never  destroyed  or  rendered  of  no  effect.  Hidden  by  the  super- 
structure of  the  higher  mental  life,  the  unconscious  nevertheless 
remains  alive  and  represents,  since  it  comprises  within  itself 
simultaneously  the  past  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  species, 
the  universal  human  of  the  personality,  the  connection  which 
binds  the  most  highly  developed,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
lagged  behind,  to  the  whole. 

This  hypothesis,  rendered  possible  by  psychoanalysis,  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  transference  of  the  socalled  biogenetic  principle 
put  forward  by  Hackel,  according  to  which,  the  individual  re- 
peats in  the  mental  life  the  mode  of  development  of  the  species. 
The  question  is  at  hand,  why  psychoanalysis  should  be  indis- 
pensable to  such  an  hypothesis  since  the  fundamental  observation 
of  the  child's  mental  life  seems  to  suffice  for  it.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  stages,  most  important  in  this  respect,  have 
already  been  passed  through  when  the  child  has  become  capable 
of  clear  expression  and  thereby  become  a  suitable  object  for 
study.  By  far  the  most  important  facts  can  be  confirmed  only 
by  inference  from  the  remains  of  that  early  time,  which  have  per- 
sisted in  the  unconscious ;  that  is,  by  the  case  given  and  tested  by 
psychoanalysis  by  means  of  an  observation  of  the  child  sharpened 
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by  this  experience.  Furthermore,  the  child's  mental  life  is,  in  no 
way,  thoroughly  understood  at  later  stages  as  yet,  as  the  general 
error  of  judgment  in  the  question  of  sexuality  of  children  shows. 
Only  with  psychoanalysis  has  the  unprejudiced  observation  of 
the  child  begun,  since  the  investigator  who  is  not  familiar  with 
his  own  repression  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  see  in  its  true  light 
the  mental  condition  of  the  child,  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  free 
from  repression. 

An  important  support  for  the  phylogenetic  hypothesis  here 
developed  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  parallelism  in  certain  cases 
does  not  limit  itself  merely  to  the  inner  life,  but  also  makes  its 
appearance  in  external  things.  We  refer  to  some  of  the  typical 
symptoms  of  the  neurotic,  especially  the  sufferer  from  the  ob- 
sessional neurosis,  which  exactly  repeat  the  superstitious  cus- 
toms of  primitive  peoples.  Both  the  regulations  applying  to  the 
conduct  of  savages  and  the  impulses  underlying  the  symptoms 
were  completely  unintelligible,  both  to  the  persons  who  acted 
under  the  influence  of  these,  and  to  the  investigator  studying 
them.  Psychoanalysis  traces  both  phenomena  back  to  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  unconscious,  under  the  sway  of  which  the 
neurotic  and  the  primitive  man  stand  in  far  higher  degree  than 
the  normal  civilized  man. 

Thus,  there  corresponds,  for  example,  to  the  frequently  ob- 
served neurotic  fear  of  clear  ringing  sounds,  pointed  objects 
and  the  like,  a  tajoo  command  which  forbids  the  keeping  of 
weapons  in  inhabited  places ;  the  obsessional  idea  that  the  death 
of  a  man  could  be  caused  by  his  own  evil  wishes,  is  repeated  in 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  injuring  an  enemy  by  magical  for- 
mulae ;  the  joy-destroying  grief  of  the  neurotic  for  a  beloved 
person  finds  expression42  in  the  anxiety  of  the  savage  lest  the 
departed  return  as  hostile  demons ;  as  the  relations  of  the  neu- 
rotic to  the  persons  important  to  him  vary  between  immeasur- 
able love  and  immeasurable  hate,  so  also  the  savage  has  an  am- 
bivalent attitude  toward  certain  persons  who  are  especially  im- 
portant for  him,  in  particular  toward  his  ruler  and  those  of  dif- 
ferent family,  so  that  there  is  exhibited  toward  them,  now,  the 
most  devoted  reverence,  now,  the  most  pitiless  hostility;  espe- 
cially, however,  do  the  countless  strict  regulations  which  would 
prevent  an  undisturbed  dwelling  together  of  the  family  members 

42 "  Every  dead  person  is  a  vampire,  the  unloved  ones  excepted." 
Friedrich  Hebbel,  Diary  of  Jan.  31,  1831. 
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of  opposite  sexes — mother  and  son,  mother-in-law  and  son-in- 
law,  brother  and  sister — make  plain  that  there  exists  in  the 
savage,  the  exaggerated  anxiety  over  incest  so  important  for  the 
etiology  of  the  neurosis,  which  is  to  be  explained  only  by  a  most 
intense  temptation  to  incest. 

Thus  the  complexes  which  disturb  the  family  life  of  the 
neurotic  also  play  a  role  in  the  primitive  family,  which  fact  is  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  parallel  between  psychic  onto-  and  phylo-genesis  is  more 
than  an  interesting  observation ;  in  numerous  cases  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  what  psychoanalysis  has  shown  to  be  the  im- 
portant factor  of  the  individual  development  has  also  been  of 
great  importance  for  the  cultural  development,  and  therefore,  if 
intelligently  applied,  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  ethnological  problems.  Of  course,  progress  must  be 
made  cautiously  and  the  diversity  of  the  material  given  proper 
consideration.  The  greatest  part  of  the  development  of  hu- 
manity was  occasioned  from  within  outward,  by  the  masses  of 
energy  gained  from  mental  sources,  somewhat  like  the  establish- 
ment of  the  taboo-prohibition  with  its  ethical,  religious  and 
esthetic  results,  together  with  the  structures  which  were  created 
as  compensation  for  the  renunciation  imposed  by  this  prohibi- 
tion. But  this  development,  is  extraordinarily  strongly  influenced 
by  external  circumstances,  now  hastened,  now  retarded,  many 
times  even  directed  into  entirely  different  courses.  The  agencies 
determining  the  manner  in  which  the  external  world  exerts  its 
influence  are  often  fundamentally  different,  both  in  individual 
development  and  manner  of  development.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  creation  of  fire  has  been  a  most  highly  important  act  not 
only  for  the  physical  conditions  of  existence  but  also,  indirectly, 
for  the  psychic  conditions.  We  may  assume — and  the  traces  of 
memory  preserved  in  ethnology  also  prove  it — that  this  activity, 
eminently  important  for  the  primitive  man,  was  suitable  to  set 
free  in  him  great  quantities  of  affects  and  resulted  in  corre- 
sponding displacements  of  his  libido  toward  the  outer  world. 
After  this  new  kind  of  discharge  of  affect  had  firmly  established 
itself  on  the  basis  of  the  great  practical  advantage  connected 
with  it,  the  mental  economy  could  be  placed  on  a  new  basis. 
Likewise,  the  introduction  of  agriculture  brought  with  itself  a 
mental  revolution.  The  right  to  plough  up  mother  earth  and 
fertilize  her,  brought  about  the  downfall  of  countless  taboo  pro- 
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hibitions  which  narrowed  life,  a  proof  that  alongside  and  by 
means  of  this  progress  in  external  culture  humanity  knew  how  to 
gain  a  bit  of  internal  freedom  which  had  previously  been  with- 
held. The  knowledge  of  the  creation  of  fire  and  the  practice  of 
agriculture  can  scarcely  exercise  on  the  mental  life  of  our  chil- 
dren a  similar  revolutionary  influence,  hence  these  activities  have 
significance  for  our  unconscious  only  in  their  sexual  symbolism 
which  may  represent  a  final  remnant  of  their  one-time  phylo- 
genetic  value. 

These  circumstances  which  disturb  the  parallelism  are  to  be 
taken  into  close  consideration  in  the  application  of  the  psycho- 
analytic method  and  results  to  ethnology ;  whoever  attempts, 
without  giving  them  proper  consideration,  to  make  a  smooth 
transference  from  the  one  series  to  the  other,  will  be  unable  to 
make  his  accounts  agree.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  blame 
psychoanalysis  for  this,  or  turning  the  tables,  to  assert  that  this 
or  that  fundamental  principle  of  psychoanalysis  was  incorrect 
because  it  could  not  be  applied  immediately  to  the  early  history 
of  humanity.  For  psychoanalysis,  the  investigations  begun  in 
this  field  are  of  extraordinary  value  as  a  test  of  its  validity  and 
as  substantiation  of  the  much  disputed  theses  enunciated  by  it. 
Its  real  conclusive  force  rests  first  and  last  on  the  individual 
psychological  material  in  which  it  may  never  be  contradicted.  If 
its  applicability  in  other  sciences  is  thereby  rendered  difficult, 
still  this  is  to  b^  considered  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
different  manner  of  arranging  the  material  which  demands  a 
special  method.  An  "  Open  Sesame  "  by  which,  without  care  or 
pains,  all  doors  are  opened,  psychoanalysis  is  not. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above  deductions,  stands  the 
question,  whether  one  has  to  so  conceive  of  phylogenetic  paral- 
lelism that,  as  a  result  of  a  law  still  unknown  to  us,  all  the  stages 
of  mental  development  of  the  race  are  contained  in  the  indi- 
dual,  from  the  beginning,  as  dispositions,  from  which  disposi- 
tions, with  the  progress  of  organic  development,  as  one  might 
say  automatically,  the  stages  of  mental  development  make  their 
appearance,  or  whether,  only  for  the  reason  that  the  same  causes 
are  working  on  the  child  as  on  primitive  humanity — passage 
from  pleasure  to  reality  principle,  animistic  view  of  the  world, 
incest  limitations,  etc. — the  same  results  are  brought  about.  It 
is  evident  that  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  can  be  given 
with  any  certainty,  only  after  the  investigation  of  the  whole 
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problem  has  progressed  quite  far,  cannot  be  demanded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inquiry.  In  any  case,  the  first  possibility,  which 
goes  still  further  and  includes  a  series  of  other  problems  within 
itself,  must  for  the  present  be  laid  aside  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

The  traces  of  earlier  mental  life  are  preserved  for  us  in  an- 
other structure  which  exists  in  uninterrupted  flow  from  the 
earliest  times  to  our  own  day,  and  is  of  the  highest,  yes,  most 
decisive  value,  for  the  mental  life  of  humanity,  namely,  speech. 
Concerning  the  development  of  speech  in  the  child,  thus  far,  no 
investigation  from  the  standpoint  of  psychoanalysis  has  been 
instituted.  On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  human  speech,  the  philologist,  Dr.  Hans 
Sperber43  has  proposed  an  hypothesis  which,  without  proceed- 
ing from  psychoanalytic  premises,  completely  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  psychoanalytic  mode  of  thought.  According  to 
Sperber,  for  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  speech,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  those  typical  situations  which  earliest  brought  home  to 
man  the  desire  to  influence  another  person  in  the  direction  of  his 
wishes  by  voluntary  sounds.  Of  such  situations,  there  are  only 
two :  the  child  who  lacks  nourishment,  and  the  sexually  excited 
man ;  these  two  persons  will  perceive  that  the  cries  emitted  by 
them,  at  first  in  purely  reflex  manner,  call  to  them  a  person, 
whose  presence  they  wish,  and  will  learn  from  that,  to  repeat 
these  cries  intentionally  when  they  want  the  person  in  question 
near  them.  From  the  case  of  the  child,  who  calls  his  mother, 
no  way  leads  to  speech  formation ;  easily,  however,  from  the 
sexual  call.  The  first  activities  of  primitive  man  are  really  sub- 
stitutes for  the  sexual  act  for  him,  hence,  he  will  utter  the  same 
call,  for  example,  in  lighting  a  fire,  and  when  he  has  once  learned 
the  efficacy  of  this,  he  will  invite  to  participation  in  this  latter 
activity  by  it.  Later,  the  same  sequence  of  sounds  is  used  in 
general,  only  in  the  derivative  sense,  since  the  younger  genera- 
tion learns  to  use  them  before  the  reproductive  instinct  awakens 
in  it.  Then,  if  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  there  came  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  activity,  as  digging  or  hammering,  another 
sexual  call  which  had  become  fixed  in  the  meantime  now  passed 
over  to  the  new  discovery.  Thus  is  explained  the  origin  of 
many  primitive  verb-roots,  with  which  the  beginning  of  speech 

43  Imago,  Part  5,  1912.  "  Uber  den  Einfluss  sexueller  Momente  auf 
Entstehung  u.  Entwicklung  der  Sprache "  (concerning  the  influence  of 
sexual  agencies  in  the  origin  and  development  of  speech). 
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is  filled.  In  reference  to  the  substantives,  it  may  only  be  pointed 
out  in  brief  that  the  most  important  division  which  we  make 
to-day,  namely,  according  to  gender,  indicates  how  much  in  all 
things  the  relations  to  the  sexual  characteristics  were  con- 
sidered.44 

It  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  Sperber's  hypothesis  that  in 
most  languages  the  roots  for  the  names  of  the  primitive  forms  of 
activity :  to  light  a  fire,  to  dig,  to  plough,  etc.,  have  the  secondary 
meaning,  to  practice  coitus.  Since  speech  formation  can  be  only 
so  conceived  that  some  few  primitive  forms  (roots)  assume  a 
series  of  meanings  and  in  the  course  of  time  become  varied  by 
addition  of  cultural  forms,  it  may  be  considered  as  proven  that 
those  roots  which  were  best  adapted  to  the  change  in  meaning 
were  the  most  suitable  for  speech  formation  and  these  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  sexual.  Roots  with  originally  non-sexual  sig- 
nificance, which  appear  in  later  stages,  will  gain  a  great  capa- 
bility for  extension  from  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  through 
the  sexual  sphere  of  ideas. 

From  a  stem  with  the  meaning  vulva  we  find,  for  example, 
derivatives  which  serve  to  denote  such  slightly  related  ideas  as 
baker's  ware,  ragged  piece  of  clothing,  vessel  and  others.  Thus, 
middle  high  German  "  Kotze  "  for  vulva,  also  means  prostitute, 
and  finally,  coarse  woolen  goods,  kotze,  pack-basket.  To  this 
category  belcng  Alsatian  "  Kutt,"  the  posteriors,  Bavarian 
"Kutz,"  intestines,  Thuringian  "  Kuttel,"  sack  (from  which 
"Kutte,"  a  piece  of  clothing  of  shape  of  sack),  English  "cod" 
cushion  (Old  Danish  kodde)  and  the  "Kutt"  found  in  many 
German  dialects,  ditch.  With  this  list,  the  derivatives  are  not 
by  any  means  exhausted :  Swiss  "  chutz,"  owl,  then  "  Kotz," 
tuft  of  flowers,  Swedish  "Kotte,"  the  round  spike  of  flowers 
of  the  pine  tree,  Old  High  German  "chutti,"  agmen,  Dutch 
"  kudde,"  grex.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  these  words 
have  also  kept  the  old  meaning  of  vulva. 

If  the  importance  of  a  group  of  ideas  for  the  speech  forma- 
tion depends  on  the  fact  that  derivatives  from  the  expressions 
taken  therefrom  may  easily  come  into  use  in  other,  very  nu- 
merous and  most  widely  separated  fields,  then  theoretically,  we 

44  Erich  Schmidt  calls  astonishing  the  instinct  of  children  of  nature 
for  sexual  distinctions,  which  is  extended  beyond  man  and  animals,  to 
sensual  personification  of  all  phenomena  (Schlesinger,  Geschichte  des 
Symbols,  p.  417). 
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are  justified  in  saying  that  this  field  is  sexuality.  The  uni- 
versal tendency  to  obtain  a  secondary  gain  of  pleasure  in  every 
action  directed  toward  a  practical  end,  can  be  presupposed.  This 
would  be  best  brought  about  in  every  case  when  it  succeeded  in 
finding  for  such  an  activity  a  similarity  with  an  activity  not  di- 
rected toward  practical  ends,  but  only  toward  pleasurable  grati- 
fication; if  this  result  was  attained,  it  would  be  retained  and  con- 
stantly emphasized  anew,  so  that  to  the  unpleasant  practical  ac- 
tivity would  be  fastened  the  name  of  another  pleasant  one,  and 
thus  sanction  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  by  name. 
Of  such  kind  of  pleasurably  toned  activities,  there  are  only  two 
for  primitive  men,  namely  the  satisfying  of  the  hunger  and  the 
sexual  instincts ;  while  the  satisfaction  of  the  hunger  instinct  is 
an  act  which  is  carried  out  in  a  most  simple  and  stereotyped 
manner,  and  scarcely  affords  the  ground  for  numerous  analogies, 
and  which,  in  the  beginning,  completely  lacked  the  social  charac- 
teristic, the  case  with  the  sexual  instinct  is  far  more  favorable. 
Another  very  important  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  to  the 
hunger  instinct  which  is  served  only  by  immediate  real  gratifi- 
cation, the  world  of  phantasy  stands  immensely  farther  away 
than  to  the  sexual  instinct.  Finally,  the  deeper  reason  for  the 
preference  of  this  latter  lies  in  the  repression  which  meets  it  the 
very  first  thing,  adding  a  dynamic  agency  which  is  completely 
lacking  to  the  hunger  instinct.  Since  man,  as  a  result  of  the 
erection  of  incest  barriers  and  other  cultural  demands,  had  to 
renounce  in  great  part  the  previously  customary  sexual  gratifi- 
cation, there  became  disposable  in  him  a  considerable  quantity 
of  libido  for  which  he  no  longer,  found  use.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort which  arose  from  this  damming  back  of  libido  caused 
him  to  utilize  every  opportunity  for  releasing  it,  that  is,  he 
sexualized  his  surrounding  world  and  especially  his  own  ac- 
tivities. While,  thus,  the  creation  of  an  analogy  with  the  satis- 
faction of  the  hunger  instinct,  aside  from  its  greater  difficulty, 
afforded  merely  a  positive  premium  of  pleasure,  the  sexualiza- 
tion  could  act  still  more  beneficently  by  lessening  the  discomfort 
from  tension. 

The  complete  counterpart  of  this  original  manner  of  develop- 
ment may  be  observed  in  higher  stages  of  civilization  and  with 
more  intensive  repression.  When  the  frank  designation  of  sexual 
matters  begins  to  act  as  causing  shame  and  therefore  discom- 
fort, a  substitution  is  interposed  in  its  place,  for  example,  in- 
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stead  of  the  word  for  vagina,  one  for  the  mouth  or  another 
harmless  bodily  opening,  or  for  the  reproductive  act,  some  kind 
of  work.  This  comparative  method  of  designation  often  ac- 
quires in  time  by  constant  application  for  the  same  purpose  the 
sexual  meaning  itself.  Thus,  by  this  process,  words  which  were 
originally  harmless,  are  changed  into  sexual  ones,  while  the 
primitive  development  consists  in  an  expression,  customarily 
used  for  sexual  things,  expanding  by  change  of  meaning  to  the 
name  for  a  culturally  important  business  or  implement.  By  the 
changing  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  sexuality,  a  part 
of  the  development  of  speech  is  kept  in  constant  flux. 

Also,  aside  from  the  relations  to  sexuality,  the  knowledge  of 
the  unconscious  is  of  highest  value  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  origin  and  earliest  development  of  speech,  because  therein 
are  preserved  those  primitive  forms  of  thinking  which  took  part 
in  the  first  attempts  at  speech  formation.  In  the  internal  con- 
nection which  exists  between  thought  and  speech,  an  hypothesis 
can  scarcely  be  proposed  concerning  its  genesis,  if  no  definite 
idea  has  been  formed  of  the  manner  of  thought  of  primitive 
men,  which  was  always  very  different  from  that  of  the  present. 

The  influence  of  some  mental  mechanisms  belonging  to  the 
unconscious  may  be  asserted  to-day,  although  we  stand  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  investigations  dealing  with  it.  Thus,  there 
belongs  to  the  previously  mentioned  attributes  of  the  uncon- 
scious the  peculiarity  that  the  feeling  for  the  incompatibility  of 
opposites  starts  from  it ;  indeed  that  it  delights  to  link  these  to- 
gether, even  when  they  are  diametrically  opposed.  Many  dec- 
ades ago,  this  same  peculiarity  was  maintained  by  an  eminent 
philologist43  as  a  constant  peculiarity  of  the  oldest  languages ; 
these  languages  designate  many  contrasting  pairs  by  the  same 
expression,  which  only  later  divides  into  two  different  words 
with  contrasting  meanings.  Thus,  the  word  "  taboo,"  used  many 
times  by  us,  and  the  Hebrew  word  of  same  meaning,  "  kodausch," 
as  well  as  the  Latin,  "  sacer,"  have  the  simultaneous  meanings 
of  "  sacred  "  and  "  uncanny,"  "  accursed." 

The  capability  for  abstract  and  conceptual  thinking  developed 
only  slowly  and  was  certainly  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  speech  only  in  rudimentary  form.  To  the  ques- 
tion, with  what  forms  of  thought  the  primitive  men  may  have 
worked,  where  the  terms  were  lacking  to  them,  analogy  with  the 

45  Karl  Abel,  Uber  den  Gegensinn  der  Urworte,  Leipsic,  1884. 
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unconscious  likewise  affords  us  a  conclusion.  The  unconscious 
is  also  unfamiliar  with  the  formulation  of  a  concept,  hence  it 
utilizes  to  wide  extent  another  more  obvious  means,  in  order  to 
establish  mentally,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the  peculiarity  and 
connection  of  things,  namely,  symbolism.  Thus,  two  ideas  widely 
separated  in  our  thought  may  be  very  closely  joined  in  the  un- 
conscious mental  life,  and  in  that  of  primitive  people,  by  the 
fact  that  both  are  used  as  symbol  for  the  same  represented  ob- 
ject, or  that  one  of  the  two  corresponded  to  the  represented  ob- 
ject itself,  the  other  to  the  representing  symbol.46  This  possi- 
bility, etymology,  in  investigating  the  oldest  derivatives,  should 
constantly  take  into  consideration.  Numerous  symbols  are  uni- 
versally familiar  from  their  application  in  folklore  and  art. 
Etymology  already  makes  use  of  these  and  psychoanalysis  need 
only  call  attention  to  their  especial  significance  in  the  uncon- 
scious mental  life  as  a  hitherto  unknown  factor.  Other  symbols, 
and  just  those  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
mental  life,  lost  their  relations  to  conscious  comprehension  and 
disappeared  almost  completely  from  those  forms  of  symbolic 
application  which  are  calculated  for  reception  by  another  one. 
They  withdrew  to  those  kinds  of  expression  of  the  unconscious 
which  are  glad  to  escape  comprehension,  as  is  the  case  especially 
in  the  dream.  The  symbols  of  this  group  may,  in  general,  only 
be  comprehended  by  deep  investigation  of  the  unconscious,  and 
hence,  for  the  etymological  estimation  of  them,  a  knowledge  of 
psychoanalysis  is  an  indispensable  condition. 

We  must  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  material  of  speech,  the 
sound  formation.  For  the  child,  the  joining  together  of  articu- 
lated sounds,  which  it  little  by  little  learns  to  control,  is  some- 
thing independent,  which  the  child  prefers  to  distinguish  from 
the  things  denoted,  since  he  may  much  easier  subject  these 
sounds  to  his  own  will  than  the  things  themselves.  The  child 
is,  therefore,  inclined  to  misunderstand  the  connection  between  a 
thing  and  its  name,  which  it  cannot  quite  grasp  intellectually,  so 
that  he  takes  the  name  for  the  thing,  regarding  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  thing  itself.  Something  similar  we  find  among  primitive 
men,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  has  a  certain  power  over  a 
thing  if  one  knows  its  name.  On  this  rests  the  inclination  to 
euphemism,  namely,  among  names  of  people  and  names  of  places  ; 
numerous  remains  of  this  belief  occur  in  myths  and  legends. 

46  According  to  Gerber  (Die  Sprache  der  Kunst,  1885)  the  roots  were 
created  in  the  stage  of  unconscious  symbolism. 
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It  is  a  result  of  this  error  that  in  childish  and  also  in  primi- 
tive thought  the  assumption  prevails  that  to  the  similarity  of 
name  a  material  connection  must  also  correspond.  The  clang 
association,  in  this  stage  of  mentality,  easily  takes  the  place  of 
the  actual  relation ;  also,  in  the  unconscious,  the  same  is  the  case ; 
This  is  very  plain  in  the  dream  work,  which  delights  in  deriving 
connections  from  clang  associations,  with  disregard  of  the  con- 
nection in  content.  For  the  origin  of  speech,  the  tendency, 
which  appears  in  dreams,  of  bringing  into  connection  the  simi- 
larity of  the  thing  with  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  the  name, 
is  of  preeminent  importance.47 

An  analogy  to  this  mechanism  is  afforded  us  by  the  origin 
of  writing.  Of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  we  at  least  know 
definitely  that  the  gradual  transformation  from  a  consecutive 
series  of  pictures  to  a  sound  writing  took  its  origin  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  applied  definite  signs,  not  only  for  the  ob- 
jects which  they  represented,  but  also  for  other  objects  with 
which  they  possessed  absolutely  no  internal  or  external  relation- 
ship, except  that  the  names  of  these  had  the  same  or  similar 
wording.  Thus,  they  utilized  not  the  basis  of  the  material  as- 
sociation but  that  of  the  clang  association.  For  example,  son  is 
represented  by  the  picture  of  the  goose,  because  both  words  sound 
somewhat  alike;  judge,  one  writes  as  wolf,  because  both  bore  the 
name  "  seb."48  The  interpretation  of  Horapollon,  who  sought  to 
represent,  at  any  cost,  relations  of  content  as  the  underlying  ones, 
led  to  the  same  nonsense  as  would  result  from  a  dream  interpre- 
tation which  should  make  use  of  the  same  technique. 

Obviously,  psychoanalysis  comes  into  consideration  only  for 
the  origin  of  language  and  etymology.  In  this,  there  is  no  over- 
looking of  the  importance  of  the  higher  development  and  still 

47 "  Between  the  word  and  its  object  comes  the  picture  and,  by  chance, 
signifies  like-sounding  objects  between  which  no  other  connection  than  a 
phonetic  and  sound  symbolism  exists.  Where  different  words  agree  in 
sound,  they  deceive  the  people,  so  that  it  assumes  a  like  relation.  This 
belief  in  the  relationship  of  sounds  and  their  double  meaning  has  a  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  religion."  Welcker  (Griech.  Gotterlehre, 
1857). 

48  Die  Hierglyphen,  by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Ermann,  Sammlung  Goschen,  No. 
608.  According  to  Conrady,  this  naming  by  means  of  the  "  sound  rebus  " 
was  also  the  rule  in  other  related  picture  writings,  like  the  Chinese  and 
Sumerian  ( Veroffentlichungen  des  stadt.  Museums  fur  Volkerkunde  in 
Leipsig,  1907,  Pt.  1,  Introduction). 
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less  depreciation  of  philology  devoted  to  its  study.  From  the 
standpoint  of  our  consideration,  nevertheless,  these  stages  come 
into  consideration  only  as  secondary  elaboration  of  the  primitive 
mental  material,  for  our  task  is  limited  to  explaining  the  in- 
fluence of  the  unconscious  on  speech  formation  in  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  and  calling  attention  to  how  much  is  to 
be  gained  for  the  science  of  language  by  the  attainment  of  a 
better  insight  into  this  problem. 

CHAPTER  V 

Esthetics  and  Psychology  of  the  Artist 
The  possibility  of  a  psychological  understanding  is  always 
easier  in  poetry  than  in  any  other  field  of  art.    We  would,  there- 
fore, keep  this  constantly  in  mind  with  our  esthetic  considerations 
and  only  occasionally  touch  upon  other  kinds  of  art. 

If  we  propose  two  fundamental  esthetic  questions,  namely, 
what  kind  of  enjoyment  a  work  of  the  art  of  poetry  affords,  and 
in  what  way  it  accomplishes  this,  the  first  deliberation  shows  con- 
tradictions, which  can  scarcely  be  solved  so  long  as  the  considera- 
tion remains  limited  to  the  processes  of  consciousness.  For  to  the 
first  question,  we  must  answer  that  the  content  of  poems  is  in 
great  part  suited  to  arouse  in  us  painful  affects :  calamity  and  sor- 
row, the  suffering  and  downfall  of  noble  men  are,  for  tragedy, 
the  only  themes,  for  the  epic,  the  romance,  the  novel,  the  most 
frequent  ones ;  also,  where  cheerfulness  should  be  awakened,  that 
is  only  possible  when  misunderstandings  or  accidents  bring  the 
persons  for  awhile  into  difficult  and  unpleasant  situations.  But 
we  find  the  acme  of  the  pleasure  from  art,  where  a  work  almost 
takes  our  breath  away,  and  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end  from 
fear,  so  as  finally  to  call  forth  tears  of  deepest  suffering  and 
sympathy.  All  these  are  feelings  from  which  we  flee  in  life  and 
strangely  enough  seek  in  art.  The  effects  of  these  affects  are 
plainly  of  quite  a  different  character  when  they  proceed  from  a 
work  of  art  than  otherwise,  although  they  are  received  by  con- 
sciousness as  the  same;  hence,  this  esthetic  alteration  of  the 
affective  effect,  from  painful  to  pleasurable,  is  a  problem  in 
which  we  may  expect  assistance  from  the  knowledge  of  the  un- 
conscious mental  life. 

This  changed  relationship  in  our  affects  can  in  no  way  be 
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explained  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  observer  or  auditor  knows 
that  not  reality  but  only  make-believe  stands  before  him.  In 
this  way,  we  may  understand  why  facts  which  would  affect  us 
painfully  if  they  were  true,  happening  in  this  make-believe  world, 
make  us  cheerful,  as  was  mentioned  for  comedy  and  related  forms ; 
in  the  most  essential  cases  however,  we  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  normal  effects  of  these  facts  on  our 
feelings  are  not  altered  by  this  failure  of  reality;  rather,  they 
excite  exactly  the  same  affects,  as  fear,  terror,  horror,  sympathy, 
etc.,  and  are  thus,  at  least  at  the  moment  of  their  activity,  received 
entirely  in  earnest  and  placed  on  a  par  with  the  real  ones.  It  is 
the  affects  themselves,  which  are  differentiated  from  those  aroused 
by  reality,  not  in  the  cause  of  their  origin,  nor  in  the  form  of 
their  expression,  but  rather  by  the  sign  of  pleasure,  inverted  to 
its  opposite,  which  is  inappropriate  to  the  content. 

With  this  explanation  comes  the  answer  to  the  second  question. 
The  chief  means  by  which  the  poetic  art  achieves  its  effect  is  the 
peculiar  condition  into  which  the  listener  is  transposed.  As  by 
suggestion,  he  is  compelled  to  experience  things  which  are  related 
to  him  of  another,  that  is,  to  transpose  them  into  subjective  reality, 
in  doing  which,  however,  he  never  completely  loses  the  knowledge 
of  the  correct  relation  of  things.  The  degree  of  deception  which 
may  be  attained  is  different  in  every  kind  of  art  and  conforms  to 
the  suggestive  means  which  are  employed.  These  means  are,  in 
part,  determined  from  within  by  the  material,  in  part,  are  tech- 
nical aids,  which  have  developed  in  time  to  typical  forms  and  rep- 
resent the  inheritance  from  earlier  generations  which  lie  ready 
for  the  creating  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  those  arrangements, 
in  which  the  illusion  may  be  attained  by  direct  imitation  of  reality, 
like  those  in  use  on  the  modern  stage,  do  not  belong  here,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  poetic  art.  With  the 
two  others,  we  will  deal  later. 

We  dwell  next  upon  the  peculiar  middle  position,  in  which 
everyone  is  transposed,  on  whom  a  work  of  poetic  art  exercises  the 
full  and  correct  effect.  He  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  work,  know 
its  falsehood,  without  this  continual  alternation,  which  ought  to 
arouse  the  most  painful  indecision,  troubling  him  in  the  least. 
When  we  draw  the  comparison  with  other  phantasy  products, 
especially  with  the  dream,  which  is  often  placed  parallel  to  poetry, 
we  find  that  in  the  latter  the  deception  is  complete.  Aside  from 
an  exceptional  case  with  special  basis  (the  feeling  of  dream 
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within  a  dream),  the  dreamer  believes,  even  to  the  end,  in  the 
reality  of  the  processes.  That  the  insane  patient  puts  his  de- 
lusional structures  in  place  of  reality  is  well  known.  But  when 
we  keep  in  mind  the  immediate  precursors  of  poetry,  the  myths, 
we  find  the  same  phenomenon.  Man  of  the  myth-forming  ages, 
which  are  still  by  no  means  entirely  past  on  our  earth,  believes  in 
his  pictures  of  phantasy,  and  may  occasionally  regard  them  as 
objects  of  the  external  world.  That  the  poetic  art  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  the  same  completely  for  us  indicates  a  lowering  of  its 
function,  to  which  its  lessened  hold  within  our  social  status  cor- 
responds ;  that  it  is  partially  eff ctive  makes  it  the  last  and  strong- 
est comforter  of  humanity,  which  finds  the  entrance  to  the  old 
buried  sources  of  pleasure  becoming  ever  more  difficult. 

The  phantasy  formation,  to  which  the  poetic  work  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  stands  nearest,  is  the  so-called  day-dream, 
to  which  practically  all  people  occasionally  yield;  especially  be- 
fore and  during  puberty  does  it  assume  a  large  place  and  keen 
significance  in  the  inner  life.  The  day-dreamer  can  gain  from 
these  phantasies  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  without  be- 
lieving in  the  real  existence  of  the  dreamed  situations.  Other 
characteristic  marks  separate  these  products  sharply  from  the 
work  of  art :  the  day-dream  is  without  form  or  rule,  it  knows  no 
aid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  work  of  art  uses  to  attain  its 
suggestive  effect,  and  can  easily  get  along  without  this,  since  it 
is  not  calculated  for  effect  on  others,  but  is  purely  egocentric. 
Therefore,  we  may  find  again  in  the  day-dream  the  inversion  of  the 
affective  effect,  which  seems  so  puzzling  to  us  in  the  work  of  art, 
but  of  course  not  in  the  same  amount.  Mostly,  situations  which 
are  pleasant  to  the  dreamer,  fulfilling  his  conscious  wishes,  form 
the  content  of  the  day-dream;  especially,  such  things  as  the 
gratification  of  ambition  by  immense  success,  as  marshal  of  the 
army,  statesman  or  artist,  then  the  attainment  of  the  object  of 
his  love,  the  satisfaction  of  his  vengeance  for  the  injury  done 
him  by  one  more  powerful  than  himself,  does  the  day-dreamer 
paint  in  all  their  fulness.  Among  these  appear  also,  though  less 
often,  situations  which  in  reality  would  have  been  highly  painful ; 
these,  however,  the  day-dreamer  carries  out  and  repeats  with  the 
same  pleasure.  The  most  frequent  type  is  the  phantasy  of  his 
own  death  and  also  of  other  suffering  and  misfortune:  poverty, 
sickness,  imprisonment  and  disgrace  are  often  represented;  not 
less  often,  also,  the  idea  of  the  perpetration  of  infamous  crime  and 
the  discovery  of  the  same. 
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We  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  average  man,  as  day- 
dreamer,  finds  the  same  enjoyment  in  the  production  of  such 
phantasies  as  the  hearer  of  a  poem  in  its  reception.  Both  func- 
tions are  in  essential  aspects  identical,  in  so  far  as  the  reception 
of  a  phantasy  consists  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  experienced.  The 
presupposition  for  the  possibility  of  this  circumstance,  is,  of 
course,  that  there  be  present  in  those  receiving  it  the  same  tenden- 
cies, for  the  gratification  of  which  the  phantasy  was  created.  The 
first  requisite  for  a  work  of  art  that  is  destined  to  exert  influence 
beyond  the  limitations  of  time  and  space,  is  therefore  its  universal 
human  foundation.  Now,  among  the  similar  fundamental  in- 
stinctive tendencies  of  humanity,  the  day-dream  can  scarcely 
lack  such  a  basis  entirely ;  the  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
common  human  traits,  by  which  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  another 
is  possible,  appear  in  the  phantasy  of  the  artist  without  his  inter- 
ference and  assume  the  guidance,  while  with  the  day-dreamer  they 
are  hidden  by  his  most  personal  considerations  in  life.  Thus,  we 
see,  to  give  an  example,  in  the  day-dream  of  the  ambitious  person, 
a  man  whose  immense  success  would  extort  no  interest  from  us, 
since  the  dream  is  satisfied  with  the  fact  and  disdains  every  in- 
ternal introduction  of  motive,  by  which  the  case  would  be  included 
in  the  universal  psychic  (material).  In  "Macbeth,"  we  see  also 
an  ambitious  person  and  his  success  but  the  premises  are  followed 
even  to  the  roots  of  each  ambition,  so  that  everyone  who  has 
fostered  ambitious  wishes,  must,  irresistibly  transported,  feel  the 
whole  horror  of  the  night  of  murder. 

Herein  we  perceive  a  hint  toward  the  understanding  of  the 
suggestive  power  of  the  work  of  art,  but  to  the  problem  of  the 
inversion  of  the  affective  effect,  we  have  not  yet  approached  any 
nearer.  To  that  problem,  we  can  only  find  the  solution,  when  we 
accept  the  help  of  the  affect  theory  of  psychoanalysis.  This 
teaches  that  a  very  great  amount  of  affect  may  remain  uncon- 
scious, indeed,  in  certain  cases  must  remain  unconscious,  without 
the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  effect  of  these  affects,  which  neces- 
sarily belong  to  consciousness,  being  lost.  The  pleasure  and  dis- 
comfort so  existing  in  consciousness  is  then  attached  to  other 
affects,  namely,  to  those  belonging  to  the  same  ideas ;  many  a  time 
this  union  succeeds  so  completely  that  nothing  striking  remains; 
very  often,  however,  the  pleasure  or  discomfort  is  inadequate  for 
the  affect — complex  from  which  it  seems  to  arise,  or,  as  in  our 
case,  it  is  opposed.   The  pathological  examples  of  immensely  strong 
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expressions  of  joy  or  grief  on  apparently  insignificant  occasions 
are  well  known.  The  foundation  of  the  thing  is,  of  course,  more 
complicated  than  it  has  thus  far  been  represented.  Without  fur- 
ther explanation,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  pleasure  set 
free  by  the  unconscious  affects  is  annexed  to  favorite  representa- 
tives. This  would  contradict  the  strong  determination  in  mental 
affairs  and  produce  the  erroneous  presupposition  that  an  affect, 
excluded  from  consciousness,  would  renounce  its  success. 
Rather,  those  ideas  and  affects  which  are  capable  of  being  con- 
scious, which  now  work  with  so  strong  gain  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
comfort, are  nothing  else  than  the  servants  and  substitute  forma- 
tions of  the  original,  but  now  repressed,  affects.  Between  these 
two,  a  close  associative  connection  must  be  demonstrable  and  on 
the  path  prepared  by  this  association,  the  pleasure  shifts  and  the 
fund  of  energy  belonging  to  it  also. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  then  its  application  to  our  problem 
must  be  possible,  and  would  have  to  run  something  like  this:  By 
the  work  of  art  there  are  aroused,  besides  the  conscious  affects, 
also  unconscious  ones,  of  much  greater  intensity  and  often  of  op- 
posite pleasure  phase.  The  ideas  by  the  help  of  which  this  hap- 
pens must  be  so  chosen  that  they  possess,  besides  the  connections 
present  before  the  testing  consciousness,  also  sufficient  associations, 
with  the  typical  unconscious  constellations  of  affect.  In  order  to 
be  chosen  for  this  complicated  task,  the  work  of  art  must  be  so 
constituted  that  it  will  perform  in  its  origin  for  the  mental  life 
of  the  artist,  what  it  performs  at  its  reproduction  for  the  hearer, 
namely,  the  discharge  and  gratification  by  phantasy  of  the  uncon- 
scious wishes  common  to  both. 

It  must  be  remembered  here,  what  was  said  in  the  first  chap- 
ter concerning  resistance  and  censor,  and  the  necessity  of  dis- 
guises (distortion)  connected  with  these.  The  undisguised  pres- 
entation of  the  unconscious  would  call  forth  the  whole  defence 
of  the  social,  moral  and  esthetic  personality,  thus  arouse,  not 
pleasure  but  anxiety,  disgust  and  horror.  Poetry,  therefore, 
makes  the  most  extensive  use  of  all  those  masks  and  means  of  rep- 
resentation— transposition  of  motive,  inversion  to  the  opposite, 
weakening  of  the  connection,  splitting  of  a  figure  into  several, 
duplication  of  processes,  condensation  of  material  and  especially 
of  symbolism.  Thus,  there  arises  from  the  repressed  wish-phan- 
tasies, which,  being  typical,  must  necessarily  remain  limited  to  a 
few,  and  the  oftener  repeated,  so  much  the  more  uniform,  the 
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endless,  never  to  be  exhausted  variety  of  the  work  of  art.  This 
variety  is  assured  by  the  individual  variation  and  also  by  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  repression  which  with  the  change  of 
cultural  epochs,  directs  its  strongest  resistance  now  against  one, 
now  against  some  other  bit  of  the  unconscious. 

The  conflict  between  repression  and  unconscious  finds  in  the 
work  of  art,  as  in  a  compromise  formation,  a  temporary  accommo- 
dation. The  unconscious  succeeds  in  breaking  through  without 
the  necessity  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the  barriers  of  the  censor, 
which  are  rather  circumvented  in  clever  manner.  To  be  sure, 
the  conflict  is  not  removed  from  the  world  by  this  circumven- 
tion, that  is  shown  by  the  frequent  inverted  signs  of  pleasure,  with 
which  the  phantasies  appear  before  consciousness.  Even  in  the 
disguise,  a  painful  characteristic  adheres  to  the  longed-for  situa- 
tions which  marks  them  as  ghosts,  rising  from  the  haunts  of  the 
unconscious.  To  make  this  trait,  able  to  raise  the  enjoyment 
of  art,  is  now  woven  into  the  work  of  art,  while  the  con- 
scious connection  is  so  united  that  the  chief  situations  readily 
assume  the  character  of  sad,  fearful,  forbidden;  especially  in 
tragedy  is  this  regularly  the  case,  and  in  it,  further,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul  of  the  hearer  is  most  completely  attained.  That 
most  works  of  poetic  art  awaken  sorrowful  affects  in  our  con- 
sciousness is  thus  no  contradiction  to  their  pleasure-giving  func- 
tion, as  we  might  think  at  first,  but  a  confirmation  of  it;  for  on 
the  one  hand,  the  unpleasant  affects  in  consciousness  are  employed 
and  placed  in  the  service  of  the  artistic  form,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  forbidden  pleasure,  nourished  from  unconscious  sources,  is 
enjoyed  under  the  mask  of  the  foreign  affect  without  offending 
the  censor.49 

The  capability  to  create  pleasure  from  painful  affects  and  the 
emphasis  of  poetry  on  the  ideas  belonging  to  these  affects,  which 
is  rendered  possible  in  this  way,  must,  however,  have  still  a  second 
root,  for  the  day-dream,  which  is  unable  to  place  the  uncon- 
scious in  the  service  of  the  artistic  tension,  utilizes  it  likewise, 
even  though  less  often  than  the  work  of  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  primary  gain  of  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  these  phantasies 
of  suffering.    We  know  already  that  there  belongs  to  the  infantile 

49  "  I  have  often  said  and  will  never  recede  from  it:  the  representation 
kills  that  which  is  represented,  first  in  the  representor  himself,  who  brings 
under  his  feet  in  this  way  what  had  hitherto  made  him  act,  then  further- 
more for  those  who  enjoy  it." — Friedrich  Hebbel. 
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instinctive  tendencies  which  may  not  be  quite  eliminated  in  the 
sexual  activity  of  the  adult,  also  the  sexual  pleasure  of  inflicting 
and  enduring  pain  (sadism-masochism).  In  the  day-dream, 
where  the  gratification  of  these  infantile  tendencies  is  connected 
neither  with  physical  pain  nor  with  evil  social  results,  they  also 
find  after  complete  repression  their  foster  home  and  from  there, 
wander  over  into  the  work  of  art  where  they  are  received  and 
utilized  for  its  secondary  tendencies. 

It  is  an  important  factor,  also,  that  the  esthetic  enjoyment 
occurs  entirely  aside  from  the  acting  and  achieving  ego  situated 
in  reality.  Thereby  it  is  made  possible  for  the  hearer  to  identify 
himself  with  any  feeling  or  with  any  figure  without  hesitation  and 
to  always  give  up  this  incorporation  again  without  trouble.  In 
this  sense,  the  command  "L'art  pour  l'art "  has  its  full  justifica- 
tion, since  the  work  of  art  with  a  purpose,  by  which  the  author 
and  his  public  constitute  themselves,  a  priori,  in  favor  of  certain 
opinions  and  figures,  so  that  for  their  opponents  there  remains 
only  refusal,  may  not  bring  all  sides  of  the  mental  life  into  play. 
In  such  cases,  a  remnant  of  the  relation  to  reality  remains  missing 
which  clips  the  wings  of  the  phantasy.  Only  he  who  loses  him- 
self completely  in  a  work  of  art  can  feel  its  deepest  affect  and 
for  this  end,  complete  turning  away  from  present  aims  is 
necessary. 

There  still  remains  for  us,  the  consideration  of  the  means  of 
the  esthetic  effect,  which  we  have  divided  above  into  internal  and 
individual  on  one  side,  and  external  and  technical,  on  the  other. 
To  the  first  category,  belongs,  preeminently,  the  basic  principle 
of  economy  in  the  distribution  of  affect.  In  order  to  call  forth  a 
stronger  impression  with  the  work  of  art  than  would  be  possible 
in  an  actual  occurrence  or  in  a  day-dream,  a  structure  is  necessary 
which  does  not  allow  the  affect  to  flatten  out  immediately,  and 
uselessly,  but  raises  it  slowly  and  regularly  from  one  stage  to  the 
next,  until  the  highest  degree  is  attained,  and  the  affect  is  then 
abreacted  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  "internal  form  of  art," 
which  compels  the  artist  to  choose  a  different  kind  of  treatment 
for  each  material,  is  nothing  else  than  the  unconscious  insight 
into  how  the  maximum  amount  of  affect,  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  object,  would  be  attained  by  the  proper  alternation  between 
progress  and  retardation.  According  to  this  insight,  the  artist 
will  then  treat  the  material  as  tragedy,  epic,  novel  or  ballad,  and 
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further,  adapt  the  means  to  the  variety  exactly  according  to  the 
aim.  The  economy  of  affect  is  just  that  mark  of  genius,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  latter  produces  the  strongest  effects,  while 
against  its  rules  the  most  beautiful  declamation  and  the  most 
brilliant  acting  produce  no  deep  impression. 

Besides  the  economy  of  affect,  there  stands,  in  second  place, 
the  economy  of  thought,  in  favor  of  which,  in  the  work  of  art, 
everything  which  happens  must  be  given  a  motive,  according  to 
strict  rules  and  without  gaps,  while  real  life,  with  its  gay  and 
tumultuous  instincts,  leaves  in  our  hands,  only  here  and  there, 
the  tattered  shreds  of  a  motive.  In  the  poem,  the  thread  of  ac- 
tion can  never  break  unaided,  the  course  of  events  within  the 
work  is  completely  visible  and  according  to  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason  for  understanding  without  addition,  that  is,  our  laws 
of  thought  must  not  assert  themselves  painfully  against  the 
outer  world,  but  find  a  world  before  them,  which  is  harmoniously 
constructed  according  to  their  rules.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  connections  of  the  work  of  art  are  understood  without  effort, 
without  the  trains  of  thought  and  the  facts  crossing  each  other; 
the  economy  of  thought  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  that, 
for  the  reception  of  the  work  of  art,  immensely  less  expenditure 
of  energy  is  necessary  than  for  the  reception  of  a  bit  of  the 
outer  world  of  same  extent ;  the  result  of  this  saving  of  strength 
is  a  gain  in  pleasure.  By  the  assistance  which  the  economy  of 
thought  still  further  affords,  for  example,  by  means  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  consequent  parallelism  or  the  arrangement,  side 
by  side,  of  sharp  contrasts  in  motives,  processes  and  figures,  this 
gain  of  pleasure  can  be  increased. 

It  may  now  be  seen  that  at  this  point  the  narrower  esthetic 
problems  begin  which  can  in  great  part  be  brought  nearer  to 
solution  by  the  application  of  these  fundamental  principles  to 
definite  groups  and  families.  Into  these  problems  we  may  not  go 
and,  therefore,  turn  to  the  external  means  of  art;  these  consist, 
since  speech  is  the  medium  of  poetry,  in  clang  effects  which  we 
can  divide  into  two  groups :  rhythm  and  rhyme. 

Rhyme  has  existed  in  various  forms  as  alliteration,  initial 
rhyme,  internal  rhyme,  etc.,  until  it  has  become  fixed  for  our 
circle  of  culture  as  end  rhyme.  The  foundations  of  the  pleasur- 
able effect  are  common  to  all ;  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable 
causes  a  saving  of  attention  and  this  just  at  the  time  when  the 
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rhyming  word  is  both  times  essential  for  the  sense,  and  no  mere 
expletive ;  the  exertion  of  force,  for  which  one  must  be  prepared 
and  which  suddenly  becomes  superfluous,  is  transformed  into 
pleasure  by  the  repeated  recognition  of  the  same  thing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  play  with  words,  whereby  the  real  importance  is 
apportioned  to  the  sound  and  on  which  the  associative  connection 
is  built,  is  a  source  of  childish  pleasure  which  is  thus  reawakened 
by  the  rhyme  for  the  domain  of  art. 

Rhythm  was  already  known  and  used  in  primitive  stages  of 
culture  as  a  means  of  facilitating  labor;  this  function  it  has 
retained  and  it  serves  where  the  overcoming  of  real  resistances 
remains  outside  of  consideration,  besides  our  case,  for  example, 
also  in  the  dance  and  children's  play  for  direct  gaining  of  pleas- 
ure or  increase  of  pleasure.  Still  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  most 
important  forms  of  sexual  activity,  especially  the  "  pleasure  suck- 
ing "  of  the  child,  then  further  of  the  sexual  act  itself  are 
rhythmical  from  physiological  reasons.  By  the  introduction  of 
rhythm  during  a  definite  action,  the  same  is  thus  rendered  similar 
to  the  sexual  processes,  sexualized.  Hence  the  pleasure  in 
rhythm  has  probably,  outside  of  the  motive  of  economy  of  work, 
also  an  equally  important  sexual  root. 

What  is  said  here  of  the  work  of  art  is  founded  on  the  inves- 
tigation which  Freud  has  instituted  in  the  problem  of  wit.  Wit, 
too,  serves  the  unpunished  gratification  of  unconscious  tendencies. 
In  order  to  win  favor  with  the  listener  for  its  content,  wit,  too, 
can  utilize  the  childish  pleasure  in  rhyme,  which  is  occasionally 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  apparent  nonsense  of  words.  All  those 
kinds  of  aids,  such  as  in  poetry,  the  artistic  form  demanded  by 
economy  of  affect  and  of  thought,  then  rhyme  and  rhythm,  serve 
as  forepleasure.  That  is,  they  afford  the  hearer  a  premium  of 
easily  attained  pleasure  and  thus  entice  from  him  his  first  interest. 
By  means  of  a  chain  of  such  pleasure  premiums,  a  psychic  ten- 
sion is  produced  and  gradually  strengthened  that  causes  the 
listener  to  perform  the  exertions  which  the  reception  of  the 
work  demand  of  his  power  of  imagination,  to  overcome  his  resist- 
ances until  the  endpleasure  in  which  the  discharge  of  the  affects 
and  the  relief  of  the  tension  is  attained.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server, the  whole  sum  of  pleasure  which  a  work  of  art  awakens 
seems  to  be  created  by  the  means  which  serve  to  call  forth  the 
forepleasure;  but  in  reality,  they  form  only  the  facade,  behind 
which  the  real  pleasure  arising  from  the  unconscious  is  hidden. 
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The  mechanism  of  the  "  forepleasure  "  is  not  limited  to  these 
two  cases.  We  have  already  made  its  acquaintance  in  following 
the  course  of  development  of  sexuality ;  there  we  saw  the  previ- 
ously independent  partial  instincts  afford  the  forepleasure  which 
spurs  on  to  the  attainment  of  the  endpleasure  (in  sexual  act). 
In  addition,  a  similar  arrangement  may  be  shown  in  still  other 
fields. 

The  relationship  with  sexuality  is  not  limited  merely  to  ex- 
ternal affairs ;  it  is  a  common  saying  that  the  question  "  whether 
Hans  will  get  his  Gretel "  is  the  chief  theme  of  poetry,  which  is 
ever  declaimed  anew  in  countless  variants,  without  the  poet  and 
public  ever  getting  tired.  That  not  only  the  material  but  also 
the  creative  force  in  art  is  preponderatingly  sexual  has  been  ex- 
pressed more  than  once  in  intuitive  knowledge.  Psychoanalysis 
must  limit  this  view  by  substituting  for  the  plainly  sexual,  the 
instinctive  forces  of  the  unconscious.  If,  in  the  unconscious 
also,  the  by  far  greatest  significance  falls  on  sexuality,  still,  it 
does  not  entirely  fill  out  the  same;  on  the  other  side,  it  should 
never  be  left  out  of  consideration  that  the  sexual  springs,  which 
psychoanalysis  recognizes,  must  have  a  quite  particular  char- 
acteristic, namely,  that  of  the  unconscious.  The  conscious  desire 
is  not  long  satisfied  with  phantasy,  it  destroys  the  make-believe 
and  strives  toward  gratification  in  reality;  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  latter,  both  the  pleasure  in  creating  of  the  artist,  and  the 
esthetic  enjoyment  of  the  audience,  is  removed  and  brought  to 
naught.  The  unconscious  desire  does  not  distinguish  between 
phantasy  and  reality,  it  estimates  the  events  not  according  to 
whether  they  are  objective  facts  or  only  subjective  ideas,  and  to 
this  peculiarity,  it  owes  its  ability  to  form  the  psychological  basis 
for  the  structure  of  art.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  CEdipus 
complex,  from  the  sublimated  instinctive  force  of  which  the 
masterpieces  of  all  times  and  peoples  have  been  created;  the 
traces  of  this  fact  are  afforded  by  the  more  or  less  disguised 
representations  of  the  CEdipus  situation,  which  the  analyst  can 
always  trace  back  again  to  the  primitive  type.  Now,  as  in 
CEdipus  himself,  the  deed  is  carried  out  in  all  grossness ;  now, 
again,  inverted,  the  forbidden  desire  is  consciously  striven  for, 
but  expiated  by  the  fact  that  the  relationship  turns  out  to  be 
false  (family  romance)  ;  most  frequently,  the  situation  is  weak- 
ened so  that  instead  of  the  mother  the  stepmother,  the  wife  of 
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the  ruler  or  another  figure  who  betrays  herself  as  the  mother 
image  only  in  the  finer  details  enters  and  the  figure  of  the  hostile 
father  undergoes  a  similar  distortion. 

If  we  extend  our  observation  to  the  art  of  painting,  we  easily 
find  certain  related  traits.  As  a  root  of  the  inclination  for  paint- 
ing may  be  assumed,  for  example,  the  sublimation  of  the  looking 
instinct  (Schautrieb),  especially  strongly  developed  in  the  in- 
stinctive life  of  the  individual.  The  pleasure  from  looking 
(Schaulust),  in  its  most  primitive  form  in  the  child,  is  joined  to 
the  first  objects  of  pleasure,  among  which,  the  sexual,  in  the 
broader  sense  of  psychoanalysis,  assumes  the  first  place.  It  is 
known  that  the  representation  of  men,  especially  of  the  naked 
human  body,  long  passed  as  the  only  task  of  the  painter  and 
sculptor.  The  landscape,  enlivened  by  no  figure,  first  appeared, 
only  in  more  recent  times,  after  a  further  increase  of  repression 
had  sharpened  the  demands  of  the  censor  for  a  diversion  from 
the  original  goal.  Still  it  holds  even  to-day  that  the  human  body 
is  the  real  and  noblest  subject  which  no  painter  may  entirely 
neglect.  The  original  fundamental  interest  which  is  repressed 
by  civilized  man  may  still  be  plainly  recognized  in  the  sublimated 
form. 

The  place  of  the  economy  of  thought  is  taken  in  the  art  of 
painting  by  the  economy  of  vision.  The  ideal  is  to  show  the 
spectator  every  phenomenon,  free  from  confusing  accidental 
peculiarities,  in  the  form  which  is  essential  and  most  character- 
istic for  the  artistic  effect,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  soul  of  the 
artist,  thereby  sparing  the  observer  the  trouble  of  separating  that 
which  is  important  for  the  impression  from  that  nonessential. 

Still  plainer  than  in  the  general  foundations  of  the  artistic 
creation  is  the  connection  with  the  unconscious  in  the  production 
of  the  individual  work.  The  fact  that  the  conception  of  a  work 
of  art  and  the  condition  of  mental  elevation  connected  with  it 
does  not  proceed  from  consciousness  has  been  testified  to  by  all, 
without  exception,  who  were  in  a  position  to  have  experience  on 
this  point.  The  inspiration  is  a  sudden  comprehension  of  figures 
and  connections,  which  were  either  entirely  unknown  to  the  artist 
himself  until  this  moment  or  wavered  before  his  mind  in  hazy 
indefinite  form  and  now  arranged  themselves  before  him  at  a 
stroke,  in  vivid  clearness.  The  mysterious  part  of  this  process 
has  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  artist  owed  it  to  a  heavenly 
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inspiration  which  he  cannot  have  created  from  his  conscious- 
ness. Psychology  has  now  for  a  long  time  been  unable  to 
dispense  with  an  un-  or  sub-conscious  in  explanation,  without, 
however,  hitherto  occupying  itself  with  the  nature  of  this  force 
distant  from  consciousness,  and  submitting  to  itself  the  question 
whether  the  products  of  inspiration  may  not  be  determined  by 
this  force,  so  that  one  might  learn  from  the  investigation  of  their 
mutual  characteristics  something  concerning  the  mental  acts 
taking  place  beyond  consciousness. 

The  question,  whence  the  artist  gets  the  psychic  material 
previously  unknown  to  him,  is  not  hard  for  psychoanalysis  to 
answer.  It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  with  the  problem  of  the 
cause,  by  which  the  transition  from  conscious  to  unconscious  is 
put  into  the  work  and  the  mechanism  by  which  this  transition  is 
brought  about.  The  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  flight  from 
reality  and  with  a  regression  to  infantile  sources  of  pleasure  is 
the  only  fixed  one.  How  the  mode  of  utilization  of  this  method 
differs  from  that  which  the  neurotic  prefers,  for  which  exactly 
the  same  formula  holds,  is  still  little  investigated.  The  question 
is  just  so  much  the  more  interesting,  because  the  traits  of  both 
types  very  often  mix,  since  the  same  man  can  be  artist  and 
neurotic  at  the  same  time,  thus  caring  for  a  part  of  his  regres- 
sively  gained  pleasure  by  the  medium  of  artistic  inspiration  and 
another  part  by  means  of  neurotic  symptoms.  According  to  what 
fundamental  principles  the  choice  is  made,  whether,  perhaps,  the 
union  of  certain  instincts  with  certain  others  is  needed  in  order 
to  become  adapted  for  the  one  or  the  other  method,  on  all  these 
points  later  investigation  must  enlighten  us. 

A  fundamental  distinction  was  already  outlined  in  the  first 
chapter.  The  neurosis  makes  it  impossible  for  the  associates  of 
the  patient  to  attribute  a  meaning  to  it.  The  symptoms  produce 
the  impression  of  arbitrariness  and  nonsense  and  are,  further- 
more, certainly  not  suited  to  be  felt  by  the  relatives  of  the  patient 
as  pleasant  or  to  bind  strangers  to  him.  The  malady  troubles  and 
hinders  the  social  relations  of  the  neurotic.  With  the  artist,  the 
condition  is  essentially  different.  Indeed,  the  talent  for  art 
renders  difficult  the  adaptation  to  the  surroundings ;  the  examples 
of  this,  that  artists  as  husbands  and  fathers,  friends  or  citizens 
do  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  need  not  be  gone  into  in  detail.  It 
belongs  to  the  fate  of  the  artist  that,  right  at  the  point,  where  he 
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should  act  immediately  through  his  personality,  he  mostly  remains 
without  results  or  is  not  understood ;  still,  he  knows  how  to  give 
a  form  to  his  works  which  finds,  not  only  understanding,  but 
calls  forth  deep  pleasurable  effects.  Thus,  by  the  fact  that  he 
withdraws  himself  to  his  infantile  attitude,  the  neurotic  loses 
his  social  connection,  even  though  against  his  will,  while  the 
artist  knows  how  to  win  back  that  which,  for  the  same  reasons, 
he  must  give  up,  in  a  new  way,  which  is  only  passable  for  him. 
He  sues  for  love  and  admiration,  not  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  in  a  more  complicated  and  more  spiritual  manner,  he  cap- 
tures the  others  in  the  indirect  way  by  the  depths  of  his  own 
personality.  For  the  rest,  enough  exists  in  common  to  form  the 
psychological  foundation  for  the  often  observed  similarity  be- 
tween the  artists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  nervous  and  mental 
invalids,  on  the  other,  genius  and  insanity. 

The  tendency  to  sudden  changes  of  mood,  the  immoderation 
in  love  and  hate  and  the  incapacity  for  steady  following  of  prac- 
tical ends,  may  be  explained  by  the  strengthened  influence  of  the 
unconscious  on  the  conscious  and  voluntary  conduct  of  life. 
The  constantly  renewed  upward  pressure  of  primitive  mental 
forces,  which,  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  conrol,  would  burst 
asunder  and  desecrate  all  the  bonds  imposed  by  culture,  creates 
a  deep,  lasting  feeling  of  guilt,  which  transposes  itself  by 
"  rationalization "  into  moral  over-refinement ;  this  latter  occa- 
sionally changes  again,  with  the  consequent  overstepping  of 
ethical  barriers.  In  general,  uncompensated  mental  opposites 
are  better  endured  in  consciousness  than  by  the  average  man,  in 
whom  likewise  an  assimilation  to  the  unconscious  mental  life 
is  to  be  seen,  which  does  not  stir  up  against  each  other  the  oppos- 
ing pairs,  but  allows  them  to  exist  side  by  side. 

To  both  types  is  common  the  high  irritability  or  sensitiveness 
to  irritation;  that  is,  they  often  react  to  very  slight  external 
stimuli  with  apparently  an  immeasurable  and  incomprehensible 
amount  of  affect.  The  cause  of  this  characteristic  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  a  reaction  from  unconscious  sources  of 
affect  is  easily  given  as  a  result  of  an  accidental  disturbance  of 
the  association  chains  leading  thither. 

The  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  outer  world  is  peculiar 
throughout,  because  the  latter  comes  into  consideration  for  him, 
not  so  much  as  playground  for  his  passions,  as  instigation  for  his 
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creative  phantasy.  For  this,  a  very  small  amount  of  external 
experience  suffices.  Very  often,  the  manner  of  work  of  the  genius 
has  caused  wonder,  that  he  should  show  in  his  works  the  closest 
knowledge  of  the  human  soul,  in  all  its  fulness  and  depth,  before 
he  could  extend  his  observations  beyond  the  smallest  circle.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  human  soul  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  circle  which  presents  itself  to  consciousness.  In 
the  unconscious,  lies  buried  the  whole  past  of  our  race;  it  re- 
sembles a  navel-string  which  binds  the  individual  to  the  race. 
The  greater  the  valuable  part  of  the  unconscious  is,  just  so  many 
more  possibilities  exist  for  the  genius,  divesting  himself  of  his 
conscious  ego,  to  change  into  strange  personalities.  If  Shakes- 
peare saw,  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  souls  of  wise  men  and  fools, 
saints  and  criminals,  he  was  not  only  unconscious  of  all  this — 
which  applies  perhaps  to  everyone — but  he  possessed  also,  the 
other  gift  which  we  lack,  of  making  his  unconscious  visible,  while 
he  allowed  it  to  create  apparently  independent  figures  from  his 
phantasy.  These  figures  are  all  merely  the  poet's  own  uncon- 
scious, which  he  has  put  out,  "  projected,"  in  order  to  free  him- 
self from  it. 

The  artist  can  experience  more  in  very  small  events  than  the 
average  man  in  the  gayest  adventures,  because  they  are  only  the 
occasion  for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  his  inner  kingdom. 
His  irritability  is  only  the  reverse  side  of  the  phenomenon  and 
must  appear,  so  far  as  he  does  not  utilize  this  overflow  for  his 
work  but  chooses  the  everyday  way  of  allowing  his  affects  to 
discharge  in  reality. 

Finally,  if  we  attempt  to  gain  from  the  previous  considera- 
tions a  standpoint  for  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  art 
in  cultural  development,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
artists  belong  to  the  leaders  of  humanity  in  the  struggle  for  the 
taming  and  ennobling  of  the  instincts  hostile  to  culture.  When 
one  of  the  customary  forms  of  expression  becomes  obsolete,  that 
is,  remains  below  the  cultural  level  and  stands  in  the  way  of 
ascent  with  its  all  too  treacherous  figure,  then  it  is  the  individuals 
gifted  with  artistic  creative  force  who  make  it  possible  for  their 
fellow  men  to  free  themselves  from  the  injurious  instinct,  without 
being  compelled  to  renounce  the  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  casting 
the  old  instinct  in  a  new,  unobjectionable,  nobler  form  and  putting 
this  in  the  place  of  the  old.    Inversely,  if  the  repression  becomes 
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superfluous  in  one  place  in  its  previous  intensity,  then  the  artists 
first  feel  the  lessening  of  the  pressure  which  bore  heaviest  on 
their  spirits  and  utilizing  the  newly  won  freedom  for  art  before 
it  has  yet  come  to  pass  in  life,  point  out  the  way  to  their 
contemporaries. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Philosophy,  Ethics,  Law 

As  philosophy  has  a  quite  special  relation  to  the  other  sciences, 
so  the  psychoanalytic  method  of  consideration  occupies  a  special 
position  toward  philosophy.  The  disciplines  previously  treated, 
permit  the  analyst  to  fall  back  upon  the  object  of  these  and  dis- 
close in  them  in  the  more  or  less  phantastic,  unconscious  share 
of  scarcely-to-be-denied  wish  material,  the  entrance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  therewith  the  enrichment 
of  the  fields  of  knowledge  in  question.  The  philosophical  sys- 
tems, on  the  contrary,  meet  us  in  the  shape  of  material  knowledge, 
with  the  claim  to  be  judged  as  purely  scientific  and  final  explana- 
tions of  the  position  of  man  in  the  outer  world  and  in  the  universe. 

If  this  separation  of  philosophy  seems,  at  first,  to  preclude 
every  psychoanalytic  entrance,  still,  two  other  prominent  peculiar- 
ities in  the  consideration  of  the  philosophical  system  and  its  cre- 
ators afford  us  an  occasion  for  approaching  the  problem  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  philosopher.  It  must  strike  everyone  at  once  that  in 
philosophy,  the  personality  of  its  creator  appears  in  a  measure 
that  does  not  really  exist  in  a  science,  and  also,  in  no  other  field 
of  knowledge  except  art.  This  circumstance  induces  us  to  eluci- 
date from  the  standpoint  of  psychoanalysis  the  peculiar  psycho- 
logical structure  of  the  philosopher,  which  raises  him  above  the 
pure  scientist  and  brings  him  nearer  the  type  of  the  artist,  yet 
still  sharply  differentiates  him  from  the  latter.  With  this  eluci- 
dation is  given  us  also  a  comprehension  of  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  formation  which  is  influenced,  to  a  perceptible  degree, 
by  individual  attributes  of  the  personality,  indeed,  is  often  deter- 
mined by  purely  subjective  agencies.  The  following  of  this  indi- 
vidual set  of  conditions  of  the  system,  as  far  as  the  instinctive  life 
and  the  fate  of  the  libido,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  exposure  of  its 
inner  relations  to  character,  personality  and  life  influences,  on  the 
other,  forms  the  task  of  a  psychographic  investigation  as  it  is 
beginning  to  develop  from  the  application  of  psychoanalytic  prin- 
ciples and  viewpoints  to  the  life  and  work  of  gifted  minds. 
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This  method  of  investigation  opens  to  us  what  one  might  call 
an  inner  door  to  the  depths  of  personality,  in  the  wish  material 
underlying  the  system ;  a  series  of  philosophic  systems  affords  the 
psychoanalytic  investigation  a  broad  field  of  attack  upon  the  sys- 
tems themselves,  in  which  the  unconscious  of  their  creators,  which 
invests  them  with  much  of  general  validity,  either  as  metaphysical 
projection  into  a  transcendental  world,  or  as  mystical  expression 
of  endopsychic  perception,  or  finally,  directly  in  what  you  might 
call  metapsychological  knowledge,  appears  as  object  of  philosoph- 
ical consideration.  We  would  now  discuss  briefly  and  method- 
ically these  different  possibilities  of  an  application  of  psycho- 
analytic viewpoints  to  the  field  of  philosophy,  beginning  with  the 
psychographic  consideration  of  the  philosophical  personality,  of 
which,  we  may,  selecting  the  extreme  forms,  distinguish  three 
chief  types : 

1.  The  type  of  intuitive  spectator,  the  real  artistic  metaphy- 
sician, as  represented  most  truly  by  Plato  and  as  plainly  delineated 
in  the  Mystics  and  the  closely  related  speculative  natural  philos- 
ophers ; 

2.  The  type  of  synthetic  investigator,  such  as  the  systems  of 
positivism  of  Comte,  Spencer  and  even,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
empirical  theory  of  Locke,  presuppose; 

3.  Finally  the  type  of  analytic  thinker,  as  represented  in  sharp- 
est outlines  by  Kant  and  Spinoza  and  also  by  Descartes,  Hume 
and  others. 

These  types  are  naturally,  as  our  artificial  arrangement  of  the 
systems  among  them  shows,  seldom  to  be  encountered  in  pure 
form  in  individual  cases,  but  still  possess  temporary  value  in  the 
far  more  frequent  mixed  forms  of  these  various  traits  shown  in 
individual  philosophers. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse1 

Abstracted  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Payne 

OF  WADHAMS,  N.  Y. 

(Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-2,  191 1 ) 

1.  The  Future  of  Psychoanalytic  Therapy.    Prof.  Sigmund  Freud. 

2.  The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Trigeminal  Neuralgia.    Dr.  Alfred  Adler. 

3.  The  Psychology  of  Hysterical  Adoration  of  the  Madonna.  Dr.  Oskar 

Pfister. 

1.  Future  of  Psychoanalytic  Therapy. — This  article  was  an  address 
delivered  by  Freud  at  the  second  Psychoanalytic  Congress  in  Nurnberg, 
in  1910.  In  it,  he  discussed  the  probable  future  development  of  the 
psychoanalytic  therapy  under  three  headings : 

1.  Improvement  through  internal  progress; 

2.  Improvement  through  gain  in  authority; 

3.  Improvement  through  general  effect  of  psychoanalytic  work. 
Under  the  first  group,  Freud  looks  for  improvement  in  (a)  our  ana- 
lytic knowledge  and  (b)  technique.  Under  group  (a)  will  come  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  transference  and  dream  symbols,  typical  sym- 
bols in  particular,  which  will  considerably  lighten  the  work  of  dream- 
interpretation.  Under  improvements  in  technique  (1910),  the  increased 
emphasis  on  overcoming  the  resistances,  the  importance  of  the  analyst 
himself  knowing  his  own  complexes  and  guarding  against  counter-trans- 
ference; and  further,  the  need  of  modifying  the  analytic  technique  some- 
what, according  to  the  type  of  malady  being  treated,  whether  conver- 
sion-hysteria, anxiety-hysteria  or  obsessional  neurosis. 

2.  As  psychoanalysis  becomes  recognized  as  an  established  method 
of  treatment,  it  will  gain  in  influence. 

3.  Neurotic  symptoms  are  really  masks,  behind  which  the  neurotic 
individuals  take  refuge.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  these 
symptoms  becomes  general  property,  the  neurotics  will  be  unable  to  hide 
behind  their  symptoms  and  will  be  forced  to  renounce  them.  This  may 
result  in  a  diminution  in  neuroses  or  in  some  changed  adaptation  to 
reality. 

1  The  subsequent  volumes  have  already  been  abstracted,  but  pursuing  its 
policy  of  trying  to  cover  all  the  important  literature,  the  Review  has  gone 
back  to  Vol.  I.— [Ed.] 
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2.  Psychic  Treatment  of  Trigeminal  Neuralgia. — Adler  discusses  his 
theory  of  organic  defects  and  feelings  of  inferiority  and  goes  on  to 
apply  it  to  a  case  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  in  a  young  official  who  had 
been  treated  by  various  therapeutic  methods  without  avail.  The  anal- 
ysis seemed  to  show  that  the  man  had  unconsciously  adopted  the  symp- 
tom as  a  means  of  getting  back  to  the  mother,  compelling  extra  atten- 
tion and  avoiding  a  conflict  with  a  superior  officer.  The  analysis  re- 
lieved the  condition  enough  so  that  the  patient  could  return  to  work 
under  slightly  altered  conditions;  his  character  was  decidedly  improved. 
Adler  does  not  mean  to  state  that  all  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  psychogenic, 
but  that,  given  the  proper  conditions,  the  unconscious  may  seize  upon 
this  symptom  and  increase  and  perpetuate  it  for  its  own  ends. 

3.  Psychology  of  Adoration  of  the  Madonna. — Pfister  sketches  the 
results  of  a  superficial  analysis  of  a  youth,  aged  eighteen,  who  suffered 
from  severe  pain,  twitching  and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  right  arm, 
together  with  melancholia  and  suicidal  tendency.  During  his  neurotic 
illness,  the  youth,  who  was  of  a  Protestant  family,  became  a  passionate 
worshiper  of  the  Madonna.  Pfister  cleverly  traces  the  symptoms  to 
their  sources  in  the  youth's  mental  life  and  shows  that  the  fanatical 
adoration  of  the  Madonna  was  an  attempt  at  sublimation  of  the  dammed- 
up  primary  eroticism.  The  case  shows  clearly  the  mechanisms  of  many 
hysterical  phenomena. 

(Vol.  I,  No.  3) 

1.  A  Contribution  of  the  Psychology  of  Rumor.    Dr.  C.  G.  Jung. 

2.  "Wild"  Psychoanalysis.    Prof.  Sigmund  Freud. 

1.  Psychology  of  Rumor. — Jung  here  gives  a  very  pretty  sketch  of 
how  rumor  grows  by  each  narrator  adding  to  the  original  story  bits  of 
phantastic  adornment  dictated  by  his  or  her  own  unconscious  instinctive 
impulses.  The  case  reported  was  that  of  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  who 
was  expelled  from  school  for  circulating  malicious  falsehoods  of  sexual 
nature  about  her  male  teacher.  When  the  facts  in  the  case  were  sifted, 
it  seemed  that  the  pupil,  Marie,  had  told  her  girl  companions  of  a 
dream  she  had  had,  in  which  she  had  been  swimming  with  the  teacher, 
had  been  picked  up  by  a  steamboat  and  carried  to  land  where  they  at- 
tended a  wedding  and  danced  and  afterwards,  because  the  inn  was  full, 
had  slept  in  a  barn,  etc.  By  repetition,  this  dream  grew  until  the 
teacher  was  accused  of  actual  improper  acts.  Some  ten  of  Marie's 
fellow-pupils  were  interrogated,  one  by  one,  concerning  just  what  they 
had  been  told  or  had  heard.  Three  had  heard  the  dream  told  by  the 
dreamer,  seven  had  heard  it  indirectly  from  other  persons.  The  dream 
as  reported  by  each  of  these  pupils  is  given  and  commented  on  by  Jung. 
The  fundamentals  of  the  different  versions  were  practically  the  same 
but  the  various  additions  and  amplifications  were  very  interesting  and 
instructive  from  the  psychoanalytic  standpoint.    The  sketch  shows 
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clearly  how  such  rumors  may  originate  and  how  they  grow  by  each  suc- 
cessive narrator  adding  a  bit  of  his  or  her  unconscious. 

2.  "  Wild  "  Psychoanalysis. — In  a  short  but  instructive  article,  Freud 
points  out  the  gross  errors  into  which  some  physicians  fall  when,  having 
a  hazy  idea  of  psychoanalysis  and  its  principles  and  teachings,  they  seek 
to  apply  it  in  practice.  A  middle-aged  woman,  separated  from  her 
husband,  suffering  from  an  anxiety  condition,  had  been  to  a  young  phy- 
sician who  had  told  her  that  her  trouble  came  from  lack  of  sexual  grati- 
fication and  that  only  three  ways  out  of  her  difficulty  existed,  return  to 
her  husband,  illicit  intercourse  or  onanism.  She  was  not  improved  by 
this  advice  and  later  consulted  Freud.  The  latter  points  out  that  the 
pseudo-psychoanalyst  entirely  overlooked  the  mental  factor  in  the  gen- 
esis of  anxiety  and  further  the  very  important  fact  that  it  is  not  merely 
an  ignorance  of  certain  things  in  the  patient's  unconscious  which  is  im- 
portant in  the  psychoanalytic  treatment,  but  the  resistances  which  first 
occasioned  this  ignorance  and  which  must  be  overcome  by  the  analyst 
before  the  patient  can  derive  benefit;  in  other  words,  the  patient  cannot 
be  told  his  unconscious  content  from  the  outside  but  must  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  appreciating  it  himself  from  the  inside.  Further,  the  trans- 
ference must  be  properly  understood  and  utilized  in  the  treatment. 
Freud  emphasizes  the  need  of  all  who  would  practice  psychoanalysis 
really  understanding  the  method  and  the  harm  which  may  result  to  the 
patient  and  physician  from  neglect  of  this  requisite. 

(Vol.  I,  No.  4) 

1.  Etiology  and  Treatment  of  the  Psychoneuroses.    Dr.  James  J.  Put- 

nam. (An  address  before  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  at 
Toronto,  June,  1910.) 

2.  Analysis  of  an  Apparently  Meaningless  Infantile  Obsession.  Dr. 

Richard  Nepalleck. 

3.  A  Case  of  Periodic  Depression  of  Psychogenic  Origin.    Dr.  A.  A. 

Brill. 

1.  Etiology  and  Treatment  of  the  Psychoneuroses. — In  this  address, 
Putnam  presented  the  psychogenic  etiology  of  the  psychoneuroses  and 
discussed  the  salient  features  of  psychoanalysis.  Anyone  interested  in 
his  presentation,  will  find  the  address  printed  in  full  in  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  21,  1910. 

2.  Analysis  of  Infantile  Obsession. — A  patient  reported  the  following 
obsession  vividly  remembered  from  about  his  tenth  year,  some  thirty 
years  before.  The  boy,  who  had  been  an  only  son  and  greatly  attached 
to  his  overaffectionate  mother,  had  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  ten 
years  old.  Finding  no  substitute  for  the  love  he  had  lost,  he  took  to 
day-dreaming  and  phantasying  the  mother  back  again,  etc.  One  even- 
ing, as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  he  noticed  a  bristle  sticking  to  the  wall  by  one 
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end  where  it  had  apparently  been  left  by  the  paper-hanger.  At  first, 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  touch  this  bristle  but  this  feeling  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  fear  of  touching  it  and  the  feeling  that  it  must  be 
protected  and  preserved.  This  strange  obsession  persisted  for  about 
two  years  until  the  room  was  repapered  and  the  bristle  removed;  the 
memory  of  the  event  and  the  strong  affects  connected  with  it,  had  lasted 
thirty  years.  The  analysis  revealed  the  following  basis  for  the  obses- 
sion: The  first  associations  to  the  bristle  were  pudendal  hairs,  which  in 
turn  reminded  him  of  his  mother  and  an  obscene  picture  in  which  there 
had  been  a  large  growth  of  such  hair.  Further  associations  and  actual 
memories  showed  that  as  a  boy  he  had  tried  to  see  his  mother  naked 
and  one  day,  by  feigning  sleep,  succeeded,  when  he  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  pudendal  hair  which  he  had  never  seen  previously.  At  the  time 
of  the  mother's  death,  which  came  from  gangrene  of  the  leg,  the  boy 
had  overheard  the  physician  say  that  the  disease  had  invaded  the  whole 
thigh  and  that  the  woman's  life  "hung  by  a  hair."  This  expression, 
new  to  the  boy,  he  took  literally.  The  incestuous  thoughts,  repressed 
but  still  active,  found  expression  in  the  obsession  over  the  bristle.  It 
must  be  preserved  to  preserve  the  mother's  life  and  must  not  be  touched 
as  representing  something  forbidden. 

3.  Case  of  Periodic  Depression  of  Psychogenic  Origin. — Brill  be- 
lieves that  many  cases  formerly  classified  as  manic-depressive  insanity, 
are  in  reality  psychoneuroses,  particularly  anxiety-hysterias.  He  re- 
ports one  case  from  his  practice  of  a  Jewess  from  Austria-Hungary, 
aged  thirty-eight,  who  had  had  six  attacks  of  depression  accompanied 
by  anxiety,  insomnia,  etc.,  each  averaging  about  two  months'  duration, 
occurring  annually  in  the  autumn  at  the  time  of  an  important  Jewish 
festival.  The  superficial  analysis  which  Brill  was  able  to  do,  revealed 
erotic  conflicts  and  demonstrated  the  psychogenic  origin  of  the  trouble. 
The  analysis  also  had  excellent  therapeutic  results. 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Aertzliche  Psychoanalyse 

Abstracted  by  L.  E.  Emerson,  Ph.D. 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Vol.  II.  No.  3) 

1.  Psychoanalysis  and  Education.    Dr.  P.  Haberlin. 

2.  On  the  Theory  of  Inversion.    Hans  Bluher. 

3.  Anal  Eroticism.    The  Tendency  to  Anxiety  and  Obstinacy.  Dr. 

Hans  von  Hattingberg. 
1.  Psychoanalysis  and  education. — The  question  asked  by  the  author  is : 
What  has  psychoanalysis  to  do  with  education.    In  order  to  understand 
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psychoanalysis  wholly,  three  aspects  must  be  sharply  discriminated:  (1) 
Psychoanalysis  is  a  method  of  psychological  investigation;  (2)  psycho- 
analysis is  also  a  "  sane  or  consistent  system  of  psychological  knowledge, 
views,  theories,  presuppositions,"  of  which  the  principal  one  is  that  of 
psychical  causality;  (3)  it  is  a  definite  therapeutic  practice,  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  investigation. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  of  the  relation  of  psychoanalysis 
to  education,  one  must  distinguish  between  the  purpose  and  the  method 
of  education.  The  purpose  is  always  an  ideal,  the  method  a  means  of 
reaching  that  ideal.  Psychoanalysis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose 
of  education.  In  the  last  analysis,  ideals  rest  on  immediate  judgments 
of  value.  But  with  possible  methods  of  education  psychoanalysis  does 
have  something  to  say. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  helping  education  is  by  means 
of  the  individual  psychology  of  the  pupil.  So  far  psychoanalysis  helps. 
By  its  means  may  be  distinguished  the  "normal"  or  "retarded."  If 
the  pupil  is  normal  no  further  analysis  is  needed,  but  if  not  it  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  true  not  only  of  the  obviously  sick  pupil,  but  also  of  the 
normal,  occasionally — cases  of  apparently  unemotional  lying,  anxious 
states,  absentmindedness,  etc.,  need  psychoanalysis. 

Right  here,  however,  the  author  warns  against  the  possible  misuse 
of  psychoanalysis  with  children.  If  things  are  going  on  all  right  the 
unconscious  should  be  left  unconscious.  It  is  only  when  there  are  serious 
disturbances  and  inhibitions  that  it  should  be  invoked.  The  author 
maintains  that  psychoanalysis  is  a  two-edged  knife,  liable  to  do  damage 
when  being  used  for  good  purposes.  Hence  the  necessity  for  almost 
infinite  tact.  Naturally,  however,  the  reproach  does  not  belong  to 
psychoanalysis  in  itself,  but  to  the  psychoanalyst  who  bungles  his  job. 
A  correct  ethical  standard  is  necessarily  presupposed. 

Psychoanalysis  as  a  form  of  therapy  has  something  to  say  to  educa- 
tion because  its  releasing  unconscious  tendencies,  conflicts,  etc.,  is  itself 
a  form  of  education.  The  author  quotes  Freud,  saying :  "  There  are  sev- 
eral issues  from  the  conflict:  either  the  patient  may  be  persuaded  that 
his  wish  was  all  right  and  should  not  have  been  repressed,  and  so  in- 
duced to  accept  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the  wish  may  be  led  to  a 
higher  purpose  or  end  (called  sublimation)  and  thus  freed  from  re- 
proach; or  he  may  be  able  to  see  that  repression  is  right  and  to  the 
automatic  and  instructive  reflex  act  of  repression  may  be  added  a  judg- 
ment of  the  higher  ideals,  and  thus  a  partial  failure  to  repress  turned 
to  success."    All  of  this  is  of  pedagogic  importance. 

Psychoanalytic  education,  however,  is  distinguished  by  its  aim,  which 
is  health.  But  psychoanalysis  has  more  than  mere  therapeutic  value, 
it  is  also  really  a  bit  of  the  ethical  education  in  honorable  character. 

2.  Theory  of  Inversion. — The  author  says  there  are  two  ways  of  solving 
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a  puzzling  process:  (i)  Find  the  cause;  (2)  take  up  a  new  viewpoint. 
In  the  study  of  inversion,  the  first  way  has  been  the  method  most  used 
in  the  past,  but  now  Freud  has  done  for  sexology,  in  his  changing  of 
the  viewpoint  on  a  large  scale  and  new  theoretical  constructions,  almost 
what  Copernicus  did  for  astronomy. 

A  common  earmark  of  all  pathographic  theories,  hence  also  of 
theories  of  inversion,  is  found  in  their  attempt  to  find  causal  relations 
between  processes  which  are  not  necessarily  bound  together  at  all.  This 
characterizes  the  theory  that  inversion  is  due  to  degeneration,  either 
in  the  individual  or  in  the  race.  Without  doubt  cases  of  degeneracy 
exist  which  are  also  homosexual,  but  one  cannot  argue  from  that,  that 
homosexuality  is  due  to  degeneration. 

The  most  intelligent  theory  we  have,  says  the  author,  is  the  theory 
of  intermediate  stages.  According  to  this  theory  most  men  are  loved 
by  women.  Hence  when  a  man  loves  another  man,  it  is  as  a  woman. 
Therefore  this  feminine  trait  must  be  more  intensive  in  him  than  in 
other  men.  Hence  inversion  is  a  feminine  characteristic  in  men.  This 
theory  fails,  however,  to  meet  the  objection  that  many  homosexual  men 
are  most  manly  and  virile  types. 

The  author  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  bisexuality  and  andro- 
gynie. 

Bisexuality  means  that  a  being  tends,  in  principle,  in  its  sexual  de- 
velopment, to  both  sexes;  androgynie  means  that  a  being  is,  in  its  or- 
ganic structure,  endowed  with  the  substance  of  both  sexes. 

One  can  divide  the  sexual  development  of  a  man  into  two  stages — 
the  first  extends  from  birth  to  the  time  when  the  primacy  of  the  genital 
zones  becomes  established;  the  second  extends  from  this  to  the  final 
object  choice.  The  first  is  occupied  in  overcoming  auto-eroticism  and 
partial  tendencies,  the  second  to  the  winning  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  sexual  tendencies. 

One  theory  of  inversion  is  associated  with  the  theory  of  auto-erotic 
partial  tendencies,  namely  anal  eroticism.  Jekels  says :  "  To  the  active 
male  homosexual  the  aim  is  the  male  anus."  But  why  should  he  seek 
the  male  anus  when  the  female  organ  is  so  much  better  adapted.  The 
author  also  criticizes  Jekel's  theory  of  activity  and  passivity  as  functions 
of  the  form  of  organs. 

According  to  the  author  the  difference  between  the  invert  and  the 
normal  being  lies  only  in  the  love-object:  "The  genesis  of  his  eroticism 
is  the  same."  He  says  he  finds  always  the  possibility  of  coitus  with 
women  existing,  only  the  pleasure  is  less.  He  finds  a  "  frei  flottierende  " 
and  "  little  attached  "  libido,  which  does  not  develop  into  any  permanent 
structure. 

If  inversion  were  the  product  of  two  components,  as  is  a  neurotic 
symptom,  it  could  be  analyzed,  and  the  disturbing  combination  changed 
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into  its  innocuous  elements,  by  psychoanalysis.  But  it  is  a  fundamental 
error  to  regard  manifest  inversion,  which  has  existed  from  youth,  as 
the  result  of  a  pathological  process.  What  Sadger  has  done  has  been 
to  show  the  way  or  path,  of  inversion,  i.  e.,  he  has  made  clearer  the 
different  object  choices  of  the  patient.  This  way,  however,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  inversion,  and  quite  common. 

The  author  distinguishes  between  manifest  and  latent  inversion.  In 
the  case  of  patients  with  latent  homosexuality,  the  author,  after  find- 
ing that  out,  does  not  go  any  deeper  into  the  analysis,  but  devotes  his 
efforts  to  assuring  the  patient  that  he  cannot  escape  his  sexuality,  and 
if  he  accepts  that  point  of  view,  the  patient  soon  is  quite  happy.  Some 
capacity  for  inversion  exists  in  every  one,  and  this  is  always  tending 
to  transform  their  whole  sexuality. 

The  author  maintains  there  is  no  pathological  origin  of  inversion. 
Its  phases  of  development  are  parallel  to  those  of  heterosexual  develop- 
ment. 

The  author  maintains  that  neither  the  form  nor  function  of  the  two 
opposite  sexual  organs  of  male  and  female  are  responsible  for  inversion. 
The  one  thing  responsible  is  the  image  ("Imago")  of  the  beloved  sex. 
This  plays  the  essential  role,  for  which  nothing  can  be  substituted.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  Eros  (passion?  or  craving?);  the  different 
erogenous  zones  are  attributes  which  may  change. 

The  author  develops  this  idea  showing  how,  in  society,  there  are 
men  who  prefer  the  society  of  women,  and  men  who  prefer  the  society 
of  men.    Here  it  is  wholly  a  question,  he  says,  of  the  "  Imago." 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  inversion  is  a  sociological 
function.  There  are  no  binding  relations  between  man  and  man,  which 
go  back  to  the  family,  and  the  family,  as  is  well-known,  never  forms  a 
foundation  for  the  state.  The  family  is  egocentric.  Masculine  society 
— a  product  of  inversion — is  allocentric  with  constantly  changing  nuclei. 

The  author  thinks  there  is  no  more  use  in  trying  to  cure  homosexual- 
ity than  in  trying  to  influence  the  sex  of  the  embryo  by  free-will. 

3.  Anal  Eroticism. — The  purpose  of  his  paper,  says  the  author,  is  to 
make  a  character  study,  and  to  contribute  at  the  same  time  something 
to  the  casuistics  of  child  analysis. 

Freud  found  anal  eroticism  to  be  associated  with  a  triad  of  personal 
characteristics:  orderliness,  parsimony,  and  stubborness.  The  author 
finds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  a  high  degree  of  anal  eroticism 
associated  only  with  stubbornness,  parsimony  and  orderliness  being  lack- 
ing. He  says  he  has  noticed  this  especially  with  women,  and  also  with 
children  a  number  of  times. 

The  author  gives  the  analysis  of  a  young  boy.  His  father  was 
healthy,  but  his  mother  was  somewhat  nervous.  Both  were  of  the 
vasomotor  type.  The  child  had  never  been  seriously  sick.  He  was  not 
a  nervous  child.    He  was  very  intelligent.   At  about  4  he  had  pavor 
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nocturnus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  an  isolated  attack  of 
enuresis  nocturna.  He  was  observed  also  at  this  time  to  make  mas- 
turbatory  movements  with  his  hands  on  his  genitals,  on  account  of  which 
his  hands  were  tied. 

At  the  age  of  three  he  had  shown  a  lively  interest  in  his  excretion 
processes.  He  called  his  brother  Heinrich,  "  Helu."  This  came  from 
"Heinrich  "  and  "  lulu."  (Lulu  meant  urine  and  penis.)  When  he  was 
about  4V±  he  soiled  himself  several  times,  although  he  had  long  ago 
learnt  to  control  the  defecation  reflex.  This  only  took  place  when  he 
was  walking  with  a  much  beloved  aunt.  Besides  the  anal  eroticism 
there  was  a  strong  urethral  and  urine  eroticism. 

He  had  many  fantasies  based  on  this. 

As  a  result  of  analysis  it  was  found  that  whenever  the  boy  had  an 
anxiety  attack,  he  also  immediately  had  an  impulse  to  defecate  and 
urinate,  and  a  "  feeling  "  in  his  penis — also  an  erection. 

The  stimulation  came  from  a  distended  bladder  or  rectum.  Micturi- 
tion or  defecation  were  not  pleasant,  in  themselves,  but  the  "  feeling," 
the  erection,  which  was  pleasant,  came  from  the  smell. 

Once  the  father  tried  to  get  him  to  use  a  French  word  that  he  knew 
perfectly  well.  He  refused  and  there  was  a  struggle.  It  was  as  if  he 
"  would  "  and  he  "  would  not."  Thus  "  anxiety  "  became  for  him  both 
"  anxiety  "  and  "  pleasure  "  or  "  Angstlust,"  in  the  author's  words.  It 
was  a  mixed,  pleasant-unpleasant  feeling. 

The  author  refers  to  the  close  anatomical  and  physiological  relations 
existing  between  the  nerves  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  genitals.  He 
also  tells  of  the  case  of  three  colleagues  who  experienced  a  spontaneous 
self-pollution  in  a  state  of  anxiety  due  to  the  necessity  of  repressing  the 
defecation  reflex.  A  number  of  illustrations  are  given  showing  how  the 
anxiety  states  initiated,  and  ran  parallel  with  strongly  pleasurable  sexual 
excitement. 

One  of  the  differences  between  "Angstlust"  and  masochism,  says 
the  author,  is  the  absence  of  stubbornness  in  the  masochism.  But 
while  he  thinks  there  is  need  for  distinction  he  does  not  show  what  the 
complete  differences  are. 

"  Angstlust "  is  essentially  an  expectation  pleasure,  a  tension  eroti- 
cism. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  pleasure  in  dangerous  sports  has 
its  foundation  in  the  same  "  Angstlust."  He  is  convinced  that  in  the  so- 
called  sporty  type  anal  and  urethral  erotism  plays  a  certain  part.  In 
the  gambler,  the  true  gambler,  the  object  sought  is  the  tension,  the 
peculiar  nervous  excitation  of  expectation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  true  gambler  the  attractiveness  of  the  opposite  sex  is  almost 
entirely  lost.    This  is  especially  noticeable  at  Monte  Carlo. 

To  sum  up :  "  Angstlust "  is  essentially  a  tension  pleasure,  which  in 
turn  is  essentially  sexual.    As  opposed  to  Freud's  findings,  the  author 
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fails  to  find,  invariably,  orderliness  and  parsimony  associated  with  anal 
erotism. 

Miscellaneous  Abstracts 

1.  Incest  in  Mormonism.    Amer.  Jour,  of  Urology  and  Sexology. 

2.  Proxies  in  Mormon  Polygamy.    The  Forum,  LV,  No.  3,  pp.  341-351, 

March  1916. 

3.  Der  Sexuelle  Anteil  an  der  Theologie  der  Mormonen.    Imago,  III, 

197-204,  April  1914.  (Translated  from  Alienist  and  Neurolo- 
gist, XXIX,  208-222,  May,  1908.) 

The  first  two  essays  deal  largely  with  disputed  questions  of  fact  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  and  practices  indicated  in 
the  titles.  It  is  believed  that  the  facts  are  established  by  the  authorities 
quoted  and  cited.  In  this  abstract  will  be  considered  only  the  psycho- 
logic import  of  the  facts  found.  Those  seeking  the  original  authorities 
on  the  questions  of  fact,  are  referred  to  the  original  essays,  which  are 
thoroughly  annotated,  except  that  in  the  one  German  translation  the 
citations  were  omitted,  as  they  will  be  here. 

1.  Incest  of  Mormonism. — The  incestuous  indulgences  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  a  specal  interest  for  the  psychanalyst,  for  reasons  other 
than  the  universality  of  infantile  sexuality  to  tend  toward  incestuous 
manifestations.  In  the  case  of  Mormon  polygamous  families,  we  find 
greater  variety  and  degrees  of  incestuous  sexuality,  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  a  different  system.  Because  of  this,  the  materials  of  this 
essay  can  be  so  rearranged  as  to  exemplify  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  stages  in  the  psychosexual  evolution  from  the  primal  autoerotic  inter- 
est of  the  infant,  through  varying  degrees  of  incestuous  attachments, 
toward  extraverted  interest  and  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  erotic 
ties  of  the  home. 

With  the  contraction  and  intensification  of  the  physiologic  erotic 
zones,  toward  a  focalization  in  the  sexual  centers,  there  comes  a  parallel 
psychologic  expansion  of  erotic  interest,  toward  sexual  objectives  pro- 
gressively more  removed  from  the  primal  autoerotism.  Manifestly  the 
minimum  of  psychic  growth  away  from  the  diffused,  yet  quite  exclu- 
sively egocentric  erotic  interest  of  extreme  infancy,  is  the  preadolescent 
attachment  to  parents,  which  embodies  all  the  relatively  immature 
psychoerotic  essence  of  incest.  Manifestly  also  the  homosexual  interest 
in  a  parent  is  less  clearly  differentiated  from  the  primal  autoerotic  in- 
terest, than  is  a  heterosexual  incestuous  attachment. 

In  Mormonism  numerous  cases  existed  where  men  married  their 
own  daughters  and  granddaughters.  One  man  was  thus  married  to 
three  generations  of  women.  The  latter  case  of  course  evidenced  some 
little  expansion  of  interest,  beyond  the  primal  and  narrowest  incestuous 
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attachment.  A  slight  but  still  further  expansion  of  erotic  conquest  is 
represented  by  cases  in  which  men  married  a  mother  together  with  her 
daughter,  thus  becoming  husband  to  their  own  stepdaughter.  This  again 
is  on  the  same  level  with  those  cases  where  women  cohabited  with  the 
son  of  their  husband  by  another  of  the  latter's  polygamous  wives. 

In  the  expansion  of  interest  in  sexual  objectives,  a  frequent  inter- 
mediate stage,  between  the  incestuous  interest  of  child  for  parent  and  a 
complete  psychoerotic  emancipation  from  the  home,  is  found  in  the 
sexual  attraction  between  brother  and  sister.  Slightly  beyond,  in  its 
evolution,  were  those  other  cases  in  which  there  was  intermarriage  be- 
tween children  of  the  same  father  by  different  wives.  The  last  barrier 
to  a  complete  emancipation  is  where  the  incestuous  interest  is  expanded 
so  as  to  include  the  clan  or  sect.  Like  many  other  denominations  the 
more  orthodox  Mormons  seek  to  restrict  marriages  to  those  within  the 
fold  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  lusts  which  found  expression  in  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  given 
these  incestuous  marriages  found  intellectualization  and  justification  in 
the  supposed  examples  of  Abraham  and  of  the  progeny  of  Adam.  The 
laws  of  consanguinity  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  when  brought  out 
of  the  wilderness,  were  declared  to  be  only  regulative  for  that  time  and 
that  people,  and  not  applicable  to  the  saints  of  these  latter  days.  Like- 
wise, Mormons  invented  theories  of  spiritual  stirpiculture,  justifying 
inbreeding  as  a  method  of  keeping  the  lineage  of  the  priesthood  pure. 
On  this  score  it  was  proclaimed  better  to  marry  one's  father  strong  in 
the  faith,  than  to  marry  a  non-Mormon,  through  whom  woman  could 
not  receive  her  due  celestial  exaltation.  The  significance  of  this  will  be 
more  apparent  when  we  come  to  the  last  paper  herein  abstracted. 

2.  Proxies  in  Mormon  Polygamy. — Psychologically  the  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil  is  a  conscious  conflict  of  divergent  urges.  Though 
perhaps  the  sources  of  the  conflict  are  unknown,  often  it  is  one  between 
a  desire  to  insure  immediate  pleasure  and  escape  the  remote  penalty. 
Occasionally  it  is  the  reverse  of  this.  From  the  absence  of  clear  psycho- 
logic insight  we  incline  to  ascribe  our  conflicts  to  related  energies  out- 
side ourselves,  and  in  the  process  of  objectivization  of  the  elements  of 
the  conflict  we  also  tend  to  personify  the  projected  forces.  Thus  we 
often  express  one  or  more  of  our  impulses  in  figurative  language  of  ob- 
jective import,  like  unto  that  of  human  personality.  The  corresponding 
phantasy  fills  out  the  detail  of  the  picture,  with  human  lineaments  as 
well  as  motives,  and  then  it  is  accepted  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
realities. 

When  man  desired  to  evade  the  consequences  for  his  "sins"  he 
phantasied  something  like  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  fall  of  man,  pro- 
jecting onto  Eve  the  seeming  responsibility  for  his  "sinning."  Un- 
willing to  pay  the  price  of  "  sin  "  or  to  earn  redemption,  and  having  al- 
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ready  persuaded  himself  of  having  "fallen  from  grace"  by  proxy,  it 
was  an  easy  effort  of  wishfulfilling  to  accept  also  salvation  by  proxy. 
The  story  of  the  atonement  through  Jesus  is  doubly  alluring,  because  it 
adds  also  the  delightful  delusion  of  intimacy  and  approximate  identifica- 
tion with  omnipotence.  In  the  infancy  of  the  race,  as  of  the  individual 
and  of  all  simple  undeveloped  people,  about  the  only  conscious  "sins" 
with  remote  penalties,  are  the  sexual  ones.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
among  the  Mormons  sexual  problems  came  into  consciousness  sur- 
rounded with  well-endorsed  Christian  theories  of  sin  and  salvation 
through  the  mediation  of  proxies. 

Having  accepted  vicarious  vice  through  Eve's  sampling  of  forbidden 
joys,  and  vicarious  salvation  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  it  was 
easy  for  the  Mormons  to  revive  the  early  Christian  practise  of  baptism 
for  the  dead  by  means  of  a  living  substitute.  Thus  to  become  the  agent 
through  whom  eternal  soul-salvation  is  bestowed  upon  the  deceased, 
identifies  one  with  God,  because  the  bestowal  of  gratuitous,  eternal  sal- 
vation is  peculiarly  a  divine  function.  Therefore,  the  infantile  urge, 
to  act  as  though  omnipotent,  found  pracital  manifestation  in  the  Mor- 
mon apostle  who  received  requests  from  the  deceased  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  attend  to  the  Mormon  ordinances  of 
initiation,  in  their  behalf.  Thus  to  bestow  soul  salvation  on  Washing- 
ton and  his  revolutionary  compatriots  was  the  function  of  benevolent 
omnipotence  performed  by  a  Mormon  Apostle.  European  royalty,  as 
well  as  the  more  humble  dead  ancestors  of  thousands  of  the  "  Latter- 
day  Saints,"  have  similarly  received  Mormon  "  endowments  "  and  salva- 
tion by  proxy  baptisms. 

This  predisposition  to  make  proxies  available  in  the  performance 
of  religious  obligations,  found  ready  extension  to  some  cases  where 
sexual  desire  needed  theologic  endorsement.  By  patching  together  frag- 
ments of  sermons  and  studying  the  logic  of  the  situation  it  is  seen 
that  the  conscious  and  unconscious  reasoning  ran  about  as  follows: 

If  any  religious  ordinance  can  be  performed,  or  obligation  toward 
God  fulfilled  by  a  substitute,  why  cannot  marriage  be  solemnized  by 
means  of  a  proxy,  and  such  a  substitute  for  the  real  husband  perform 
his  part  in  the  matter  of  multiplying  and  replenishing  the  earth  with  a 
righteous  seed?  Thus  probably  reasoned  the  saintly  sensualists,  who 
were  impelled  to  seek  the  cover  of  a  pretentious  piety,  to  seduce  those 
of  their  sisters  in  the  faith,  who  had  not  yet  cast  off  all  the  prejudice 
of  the  "  gentile  "  world.  So  was  evolved  the  Mormon  doctrine  of  proxy 
husbands  and  proxy  marriages.  The  earthly  widow  of  a  man,  to  whom 
she  has  been  married  for  eternity,  must  not  neglect  her  religious  duty 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  nor  fail  to  add  to  the  glory  and 
heavenly  exaltation  of  her  eternal  husband,  by  not  begetting  a  numerous 
and  righteous  seed.  Therefore,  she  provides  herself  with  a  husband 
for  time  who,  as  a  proxy  for  the  husband  of  her  future  celestial  states 
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performs  all  his  duties  "yielding  her  up  with  all  her  posterity  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  resurrection,  to  her  legal  and  lawful  husband." 

If  there  are  husbands  for  time  and  husbands  for  eternity,  no  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  awaiting  the  death  of  one  kind  of  husband  be- 
fore taking  the  other  kind.  Thus  is  justified  the  marriage  of  one  woman 
to  two  husbands  at  the  same  time;  one  a  husband  for  a  time  who  is  to 
beget  a  righteous  offspring  for  the  exaltation  of  the  other,  the  husband 
for  eternity.  All  marriages  not  solemnized  by  that  divine  authority, 
which  is  possessed  only  by  the  Mormon  priesthood,  are  illegal  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  ignored  by  Latter-day  Saints. 

A  Mormon  woman,  having  a  gentile  husband  under  man-made  laws, 
must  have  another  to  whom,  by  reason  of  his  good  standing  in  the  Mor- 
mon church,  she  can  be  "  sealed "  for  eternity,  or  she  must  forego 
heaven's  highest  exaltation.  Being  sealed  to  such  a  man  for  eternity, 
in  expectation  of  having  him  as  a  partner  in  heavenly  sex  functioning, 
it  cannot  be  very  wrong,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mormon  God,  should  that 
sex  functioning  commence  on  this  earth.  Certainly  no  right  of  the 
gentile  husband  is  violated,  because  the  marriage  to  him  has  no  validity 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Of  course,  then  the  gentile  husband  may  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  all  this,  because  it  is  better  that  one  gentile  be  deceived 
than  that  the  whole  church  be  held  up  to  scorn.  It  was  probably  by 
such  fairly  good  reasoning,  in  support  of  strong  sexual  impulses,  that 
came  the  doctrines  of  progressive  marriage,  and  the  raising  of  fami- 
lies by  proxy. 

According  to  this  gospel  of  sensual  salvation,  wives  are  the  glory  of 
man  and  children  the  glory  of  woman.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
that  an  "  Elder,"  serving  on  a  foreign  mission  of  two  or  more  years, 
should  be  punished  by  a  loss  of  exaltation  through  the  unfruitfulness 
of  his  half  dozen  wives,  who  remain  at  home.  Again,  Holy  Writ  no- 
where records  that  woman's  duty  to  "  multiply  and  replenish "  is  sus- 
pended during  her  husband's  absence  on  a  mission.  That  the  husband's 
increasing  glory  may  not  be  stopped  in  its  growth  and  the  wife  may 
not  be  precluded  from  doing  her  religious  sexual  duty,  of  course,  the 
Lord  may  kindly  provide  a  proxy  husband  who  will  officiate  in  the  "  re- 
ligious ceremony "  of  begetting  offspring,  during  his  "  brother's "  ab- 
sence. This  is  why  it  was  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
children  to  be  born  to  an  absent  elder,  and  such  occurrences  were  fre- 
quent in  the  sixties. 

Speaking  of  an  earlier  period  Elder  Hyde  gives  several  names  of 
persons  to  whom  came  such  good  fortune.  Of  course,  this  could  not 
occur  through  a  non-Mormon,  as  a  proxy  husband,  because  only  the 
pure  in  heart  can  be  relied  upon  to  beget  a  righteous  seed,  and  further- 
more, to  live  in  such  relation  without  a  Mormon  priestly  permit,  is  plain 
adultery,  punishable  by  death..  Since  no  gentile  could  get  an  ecclesias- 
tical permit,  to  be  a  proxy  for  the  begetting  of  righteous  offspring,  none 
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need  apply.  Since  permission  must  be  had  from  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
it  is  always  in  their  power,  within  their  respective  districts,  to  deter- 
mine for  those  under  their  charge  whether  they  themselves,  or  another 
should  be  that  proxy.  As  with  Caesar,  every  woman  in  the  realm  thus 
becomes  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  flock.  Thus  might  easily  have 
come  the  doctrine  of  progressive  marriage  by  which  any  woman  might 
at  any  time,  either  with  or  without  her  husband's  consent  or  knowledge, 
become  the  wife  of  her  husband's  ecclesiastical  superior. 

In  1884,  the  whole  matter  was  practically  confessed  by  Apostle  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant,  when  he  said :  "  Did  the  Prophet  Joseph  want  every  man's 
wife  that  he  asked  for?  He  did  not,  but  in  that  thing  was  the  grand 
thread  of  the  priesthood  developed.  The  grand  object  in  view  was  to 
try  the  people  of  God  to  see  what  was  in  them."  Whether  he  wanted 
them  or  not  he  succeeded  in  getting  some,  even  from  among  the  wives 
of  his  apostles.  Thus  is  confirmed  what  was  charged,  viz. :  That  when 
the  attempted  seduction  succeeded  it  was  sensual  joy  for  the  love  of 
God.  If  it  failed,  it  was  to  try  the  faith  of  the  sisters  for  the  good  of 
their  souls  and  of  the  church.  The  same  apostle  says  that  "  man  must 
value  his  wife  no  more  than  anything  else  he  has  got  committed  to  him 
and  be  ready  to  give  her  up  at  any  time  the  Lord  calls  him."  The  faith- 
ful must  keep  themselves  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  all,  even  their 
wives  and  children  for  the  good  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  thus  demon- 
strating that  they  love  the  head  of  the  church,  the  mouthpiece  of  God, 
more  than  woman. 

3.  Sex  Determinant  in  Mormon  Theology. — The  first  part  of  this 
essay  deals  historically  and  descriptively  with  the  revival  excitements 
in  which  the  Mormons  developed  their  theories  of  spiritual  wedlock  and 
polygamy.  (For  historical  parallels  see  "Spiritual  Husbands"  in 
Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Nov.,  1915,  and  after.)  By  putting  together 
fragmentary  expositions,  made  in  officially  reported  sermons,  we  find 
a  very  ingenious  theology  and  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Mormon's 
heaven.  Manifestly  these  are  mere  sexually  determined,  wishfulfilling 
phantasies.    Here  is  the  presentation: 

The  capacity  for  procreation  of  species,  instead  of  being  one  of  many 
equal  and  coordinate  bodily  functions,  is  made  the  "  greatest "  power  of 
God  bestowed  on  man,  and  the  greatest  promise  that  God  gave  man,  is 
that  given  to  Abraham  to  multiply  his  seed  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea- 
shore. If  sex  organs  are  the  beneficent  evidence  of  God's  greatest 
power  bestowed  upon  men,  we  logically  deduce  the  correlative  obligation 
of  men  towards  God,  to  beget  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pious  off- 
spring. "  We  are  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  increase."  If  be- 
getting pious  children  in  the  greatest  number  is  our  conception  of  man's 
highest  duty  toward  God,  then  naturally,  since  the  gods  are  always  but 
man's  objectified  ideals,  God  is  representated  as  a  polygamist,  as  also  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  is  proclaimed  the 
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marriage  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  Martha  and  others.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  senseless  to  have  a  polygamous  God  unless  he  could  procreate  god- 
lets.  Procreative  powers,  therefore,  are  not  only  God-given  by  God- 
like. Progeny  is  the  direct  offspring  of  God.  The  Gods  are  now  made 
to  possess  all  the  parts  and  passions  of  a  perfect  man.  God,  angels  and 
men  are  all  one  species,  one  race  and  one  great  family,  and  Joseph 
Smith  is  as  much  the  son  of  God  as  is  Jesus.  The  Gods  have  power  to 
beget  sons  and  daughters  in  the  spirit-world,  who,  through  their  occupa- 
tion of  temporal  bodies  of  flesh  and  bone,  are  themselves  prepared  for 
Godhood,  and,  like  the  great  Gods,  their  fathers,  they  in  turn  become 
possessed  of  the  Godly  power  of  propagating  their  species  through  all 
eternity. 

The  necessity  of  "  Tabernacles  "  of  flesh,  which  the  sons  and  daugh- 
thers  of  God  must  inhabit  for  a  time  as  a  condition  of  their  develop- 
ment to  the  higher  Godhood,  is  the  reason  why  the  "head  God"  com- 
manded Eve  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  thus  imposed  a 
like  sexual  duty  upon  all  Eve's  daughters.  We  are  all  the  literal  sons 
and  daughters  of  God,  and  Adam,  our  first  earthly  parents,  become  the 
God  of  this  world  and  the  only  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  He 
brought  Eve,  one  of  his  wives,  with  him,  and  through  Him  we  came  into 
being.  Adam,  the  God  of  this  world,  came  here  from  another  planet, 
and  has  potential  immortality.  Thus  man  is  literally  the  offspring  of 
a  divine  father  and  mother.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  fall,"  Adam  would 
have  reigned  through  all  eternity  as  king  with  Eve  as  queen.  Through 
the  "  fall,"  Adam  and  his  offspring  became  mortal  and  their  descendants 
became  the  earthly  and  mortal  habitation  of  the  spiritual  offspring  of 
other  Gods.  Only  through  the  "  fall "  of  Adam,  and  our  consequent 
mortality,  coupled  with  the  eternity  of  the  Mormon  marriage  covenant, 
has  it  been  made  possible  for  us  to  become  Gods,  and  to  have  an  im- 
mortal progeny. 

It  has  already  been  discovered  by  the  reader  that  the  Mormon  God 
has  not  always  been  a  God,  but  was  once  as  we  are  now,  and  is  but  an 
exalted  man  who  sits  enthroned  in  yonder  Heaven.  Even  as  Adam  is 
the  God  of  this  world,  so  are  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young  and  all 
their  successors  in  the  prophetic  office  of  the  Mormon  church  each  a 
"  God  to  this  people."  When  all  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  Jesus,  and  probably  Joe,  were  there, 
not  as  the  fleshy  descendants  of  our  Adam  God,  for  he  had  not  been 
placed  in  Missouri,  which,  according  to  Mormons,  contains  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  They  were  the  spiritual  sons  and  daughters  of  Gods,  who,  to 
the  number  of  millions,  were  awaiting  their  turn  and  their  opportunity 
to  take  "  Tabernacles  of  flesh  and  bones,  until  the  closing  up  scene  of 
this  creation;  all  these  were  present,  when  God  made  the  worlds.  .  .  . 
God  commenced  this  creation.  Jesus  was  also  there  and  superintended 
the  work,  for  by  Him  God  made  the  worlds.  .  .  .  They  knew  that  the 
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creation  then  being  formed  was  for  their  abiding  place,  where  their 
spirits  would  go  and  take  upon  themselves  tabernacles  of  flesh  and  bones, 
and  they  rejoiced  at  the  prospect.  .  .  .  They  saw  that  their  spirits  with- 
out tabernacles  never  could  be  made  perfect,  never  could  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  attain  great  power,  dominion  and  glory  like  their  father." 
The  unstated  but  evident  reason  is  that  without  their  body  of  flesh  they 
could  not  procreate  subjects  over  whom  they  could  reign,  but  must  them- 
selves remain  subjects. 

Thus  we  all  have  within  us  a  tangible  portion  of  the  Deity  and,  "it 
is  the  Deity  within  us  that  causes  increase,"  and  therefore  it  is  our 
capacity  for  increase  that  measures  our  exaltation  or  progress  toward 
becoming  Gods,  and  each  added  wife  is  but  an  added  means  of  exalta- 
tion in  the  celestial  kingdom.  It  is  capacity  for  reproduction  that  is  the 
only  distinction  given  in  Mormon  literature  between  the  lower  and 
higher  degrees  of  celestial  exaltation.  When  the  "  Saints "  talk  about 
becoming  Gods  through  accepting  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  complying 
with  Mormon  ordinances,  they  really  mean  that  through  the  eternity  of 
the  marriage  covenant,  as  they  alone  have  the  divine  power  of  admin- 
istering it,  they  can  guarantee  to  their  devotees,  the  continuance  of  sex 
joys  in  the  hereafter.  It  is  an  error,  quite  prevalent  outside  of  Mor- 
monism,  to  believe  that  Mormons  consider  polygamy  a  proper  or  per- 
missible condition  for  all.  The  fact  is  not  so,  even  for  all  Mormons. 
The  right  to  have  more  than  one  wife  comes  as  a  reward  for  piety  and 
attaches  only  to  those  Mormons  who  have  secured  special  divine  sanc- 
tion, conditioned  upon  faithfulness,  especially  in  the  paying  of  tithes 
and  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  counsel.  All  sexual  commerce  by  a  mar- 
ried man,  not  thus  authorized,  is  denounced  as  adultery  and  the  guilty 
invite  the  death  penalty  therefor,  under  the  Mormon  doctrine  of  blood- 
atonement. 

To  restore  fallen  mortal  man  to  the  state  of  Adamic  purity  and  im- 
mortality is  the  mission  of  Mormonism,  and  eternal  marriage  for  the 
solemnization  of  which  it  has  a  divinely  authorized  monopoly,  is  a 
means  to  that  end,  "  Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  a 
sacrament.  Under  its  high  ecclesiastical  law  it  involves  an  everlasting 
covenant.  That  does  not  end  with  death.  The  marriage  does  not  take 
place  in  the  resurrection,  but  in  time  and  in  this  world.  It  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  marriage  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  whom  then  there  was  no  death.  It  was  a  wedding  of  im- 
mortals. That  which  was  lost  through  sin  in  the  '  fall '  was  restored 
through  obedience  and  atonement  of  Christ  in  the  regeneration,  and  the 
resurrection  brings  the  parted  pair  together  again  as  one,  'no  more 
twain  but  one  flesh' — spiritual  [spirit  according  to  Mormonism  is  but 
refined  matter],  but  tangible  and  eternal.  That  which  is  sealed  on  earth 
to-day  by  divinely  revealed  [Mormon]  authority  is  sealed  in  heaven  and 
remains,  in  spite  of  death,  immutable  and  abides  forever." 
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"  The  family  thus  formed  is  the  basis  of  an  ever-increasing  king- 
dom and  dominion  continuing  in  worlds  without  end.  Marriages  are 
permitted  for  time  only,  as  not  all  persons  are  fitted  for  the  higher  con- 
ditions and  the  pure  and  sacred  obligations  they  impose." 

Those  whom  the  Mormon  priesthood  have  not  permitted  to  comply 
with  these  ordinances  for  an  eternal  marriage,  or  those  who  have  wil- 
fully foregone  the  responsibilities  of  maternity,  will  in  heaven  be  only 
"  ministering  angels,"  that  is,  a  sort  of  celestial  scrub-woman  to  the 
more  exalted  Mormon,  and  must  remain  in  servitude  without  prospect 
of  queenhood  or  hope  of  sexualism  and  the  resulting  immortal  progeny. 
Even  a  man  cannot  be  saved  in  the  hereafter  without  having  a  woman 
at  his  side  because  without  her  that  procreation  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Godhood  and  its  pleasures  is  absent.  Those  who  are 
more  perfected  in  Godhood,  by  having  been  "  sealed  in  marriage  for 
eternity  will  be  capacitated  to  enjoy  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife, 
of  parent  and  child  in  a  hundred  fold  degree  greater  than  in  mortality." 
Thus  heavenly  joys  are  but  intensified  sensualisms.  "  Instead  of  the 
God-given  power  of  procreation  being  one  of  the  chief  things  to  pass 
away  it  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  exaltation  and  glory  in  that  great 
eternity." 

Latter-day  Saints  believe  in  a  literal  physical  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  and  bone  of  man.  To  them  all  is  material.  The  eternity  of  the 
marriage  relation  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  mystical  union  of  immaterial 
and  unembodied  spirits,  as  others  understand  the  spiritual,  but  it  means 
the  sex-functioning  in  heaven  of  resurrected  flesh  and  bone,  men  and 
women  begetting  spiritual  and  eternal  offspring.  The  polygamous 
"  home  is  held  sacred  by  the  saints  as  the  beginning  of  their  heaven." 
Those  who  remain  in  the  flesh  after  Christ  returns,  will  continue  to  beget 
children  during  the  millenium.  According  to  Mormonism  the  "  spiri- 
tual "  is  but  refined  matter.  So  likewise  the  Holy  Ghost  necessarily 
ceases  to  be  one  with  God  the  Father,  or  God  the  Son,  but  they  are 
three  distinct  personages.  But  a  sexual  reason  must  be  assigned  and 
Brigham  Young  accommodates  us.  "If  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  baptize  and  confirm  the 
females  and  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them,  lest  he  should  beget  children, 
to  be  palmed  upon  the  Elders  by  the  people,  bringing  the  Elders  into 
great  difficulties."  For  these  reasons,  Mormon  authorities  assert  that 
Jesus  was  begotten  by  the  ordinary  human  processes,  and  in  his  turn  he 
begot  children  by  his  polygamous  wives. 

(Author's  Abstract) 

Zur  Bestimmung  des  Psychoanalytischen  Widerstandes,  von 
Joseph  B.  Lang,  Psychologische  Abhandlungen,  191 5,  1-34.  Following  a 
lead  of  Jung's  and  Binswanger's  the  author  proposes  to  use  the  ratio 
of  the  median  and  average  of  association  reaction  times  as  an  index  of 
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the  personal  attitude  of  the  subject  towards  the  experimenter.  If  there 
are  many  long  reaction  times  this  ratio  is  high  and  this  means  that  there 
is  much  psychic  resistance  in  the  subject  towards  the  experimenter.  He 
reports  a  series  of  twenty-five  cases  in  which  the  association  experiments 
were  compared  with  changes  in  the  patient's  condition.  As  the  patient's 
condition  improved  this  coefficient  of  resistance  became  lower.  If  the 
patient  failed  to  improve  it  was  stationary  or  became  higher.  Increased 
mental  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to  clinical  observation,  ran  par- 
allel with  the  approximation  of  average  to  median  in  the  association 
time.  It  was  found  that  in  the  cases  examined  by  this  method  that  the 
category  of  predicate  associations  also  tends  to  decrease  as  the  individual 
becomes  freer.  Working  over  some  comparative  normal  and  dementia 
prsecox  material  he  confirms  a  result  previously  reported  by  Pfenninger 
that  healthy  men  react  towards  the  examiner  as  dementia  prsecox  women 
in  this  respect,  and  healthy  women  relatively  as  dementia  praecox  men.  He 
calls  attention  also  to  the  personal  equation  of  the  experimenter  in  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  the  subject,  as  discussed  by  Aptekmann.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  bridal  couple  three,  two  and  one  week  before 
marriage,  and  a  day,  a  week  and  two  weeks  afterwards.  The  curves 
showing  the  indexes  of  resistance  run  very  close  together,  decreasing  on 
the  whole,  but  being  especially  great  the  day  after  marriage.  The  dif- 
ference in  association  type  between  the  two  was  also  especially  great  at 
this  time.  With  the  patients  measurements  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood 
were  made.  This  became  greater  with  the  improvement  in  the  patients 
condition,  and  diminution  of  psychic  resistance.  F.  L.  Wells 

Eine  Hypothese  zur  Psychologischen  Bedeutung  der  Verfol- 
gungsidee,  von  Josef  B.  Lang,  Psychologische  Abhandlungen,  1914,  pp.  35- 
51.  The  author  bases  a  theory  of  persecutory  ideas  in  dementia  prsecox  on 
some  material  already  published  by  him  which  he  briefly  summarizes.  As 
he  states  his  conclusion,  "  the  dementia  prsecox  patient  is  the  most  typical 
representative  of  the  family  type  in  his  association  responses.  If  he 
develops  delusions  of  persecution,  those  members  of  the  family  are  re- 
garded as  persecutors  who  come  next  to  him  in  typically  representing 
the  family  type.  .  .  .  The  sex  of  the  person  chosen  as  persecutor  does 
not  appear  to  be  significant.  The  persecutors  are  simply  objectivations 
of  the  family  type  against  which  the  ideas  of  persecution  are  di- 
rected. Fundamentally  the  idea  of  persecution  is  directed  against  that 
part  of  the  patient's  own  personality  which  is  still  too  strongly  bound 
to  the  family  type.  The  biological  meaning  of  the  delusion  of  per- 
secution would  according  to  this  hypothesis  be  the  attempt  of  the 
patient  to  free  himself  from  this  too  close  union  with  the  family  type." 
The  conclusion  is  based  on  a  considerable  number  of  association  experi- 
ments made  with  dementia  prsecox  cases  and  compared  with  those  made 
with  members  of  their  respective  families.  F.  L.  Wells 
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Paranoide  Psychosen  im  hoheren  Lebensalter,  von  Seelert, 
Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie,  55,  1914,  1-113.  The  attempt  is  made  to  more 
fully  describe  and  differentiate  certain  paranoid  psychoses  of  advanced 
age  which  appear  in  their  symptomatology  and  course  to  present  a 
special  nosologic  picture.  There  are  twelve  cases,  of  whom  ten  are 
women,  and  the  quotation  from  their  histories  occupies  over  half  of  a 
long  article.  The  development  of  the  delusions  is  in  the  direction  of 
depreciation  and  persecution.  Out  of  feeling  of  inferiority  and  of  in- 
sufficient self-assurance  there  develop  anger  and  mistrust  against  the 
environment  so  that  more  and  more  they  come  to  the  conviction  that 
they  are  the  object  of  conspiracies.  Various  bodily  symptoms  are  mis- 
interpreted by  the  patients  to  give  rise  to  delusions.  Genuine  hallucina- 
tions do  not  appear  to  be  very  prominent,  they  are  misinterpretations  of 
external  stimuli.  In  the  delusion  formation  we  find  nowhere  anything 
of  really  schizophrenic  disturbances  of  thought,  no  loosening  of  associat- 
ing connection,  nothing  indicating  a  real  dissociation  of  ideas.  Again 
the  patients  do  not  misinterpret  their  sense  experiences  but  rather  their 
causes  in  relation  to  underlying  delusions.  Illusions  of  memory  and  re- 
trospective misinterpretations  are  noted.  The  majority  show  either  hal- 
lucinations or  illusions  of  hearing  and  these  as  a  rule  are  in  language, 
more  rarely  of  other  sounds.  The  content  of  the  former  conforms  to 
the  delusions.  Disturbances  of  the  sense  of  sight  were  not  observed. 
A  considerable  affective  sensibility  of  the  patients  is  shown  in  their 
energetic  defense  reactions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  where 
reliable  and  sufficient  anamnesis  was  at  hand  the  original  character  of 
the  individual  was  in  harmony  with  the  psychosis.  In  five  of  the  twelve 
cases  it  was  evident  that  this  intense  affectivity  had  existed  long  before 
the  psychosis  and  indications  of  it  are  found  in  the  other  insufficiently 
reported  cases.  One  patient,  particularly  characterized  by  depression, 
had  already  had  a  depressive  attack.  A  slight  reduction  of  intellectual 
capacity  is  traceable  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
somatic  changes  traceable  to  arteriosclerosis  were  evident.  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  psychosis  were  noted  but  no  true  remissions. 
The  cases  are  closely  allied  to  Kraepelin's  presenile  persecutory  cases. 
Kleist's  work  is  noted  at  some  length  and  his  cases  are  identified  with 
the  present  group.  He  also  reports  the  abnormal  personality  at  the 
start,  speaking  of  it  as  a  hypoparanoic  constitution.  The  exciting  cause 
of  the  psychosis  he  refers  to  physical  involution  and  the  author  considers 
that  an  organic  brain  process  is  behind  it.  The  symptomatology  of 
these  paranoid  psychoses  seems  to  be  conditioned  by  an  endogenous 
reaction  to  a  slowly  progressing  organic  cerebral  process. 

F.  L.  Wells 
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Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and  Rage.  By  Walter  B. 
Cannon.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  and  London, 
1915.    Pp.  311. 

This  work  of  Cannon's  is  an  accumulation  of  the  results  of  experi- 
mental research  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  during  past 
years.  Unlike  many  such  accumulations,  however,  the  chapters  are  not 
discrete  entities.  The  whole  thing  is  tied  together  in  a  coherent  whole 
which  makes  the  book  a  consistent  and  consecutive  presentation  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  book  is  simply  crowded  with  carefully  observed  facts  about  the 
emotions,  and  therefore  the  reviewer  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  attempt 
to  even  mention  them  all.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most 
elaborately  carried  out  series  of  observations  are  those  which  indicate 
the  relation  of  the  adrenal  secretion  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
under  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement.  Cannon  shows  that  with- 
out doubt  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  rage  adrenin  is  thrown  into 
the  blood  with  the  result  that  the  main  stream  of  blood  is  deflected  from 
the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  muscles  and  central  nervous  system,  the 
glycogenic  reserve  is  liberated  and  appears  in  the  blood  as  sugar  and 
the  fatiguability  of  the  muscles  is  very  greatly  reduced.  A  number  of 
other  changes  occur,  but  those  are  the  main  ones  and  serve  to  prepare 
the  animal  in  which  this  emotion  occurs  for  the  supreme  exertions  of 
either  flight  or  fighting. 

The  relationship,  as  shown  in  these  researches,  of  emotion,  at  the 
psychological  level  and  bodily  changes  as  mediated  through  the  sympa- 
thetic and  autonomic  nervous  systems  and  the  endocrinous  glands,  serves 
again  to  dissipate  that  bugaboo  of  psychology — the  relation  of  mind 
and  body — by  bringing  all  of  the  various  expressive  mechanisms  of  the 
individual  within  the  concept  of  a  harmoniously  acting  unity.  The  indi- 
vidual can  no  longer  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  body  and  a  mind, 
but  as  a  biological  entity,  the  strivings  of  which  are  indicated  at  the, 
for  example,  biochemical  level  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  blood 
sugar  in  the  circulating  fluid,  at  the  physiological  level  by  increase  in  the 
number  of  heart  beats,  and  at  the  psychological  level  by  what  we  sym- 
bolize under  the  term  emotion.  It  is  the  integration  of  these  several 
levels  that  make  for  the  unity  of  the  individual.  A  few  more  books  like 
Cannon's  and  psychological  medicine  will  come  into  its  own. 

The  relation  between  emotional  states  and  visceral  conditions  is  here 
made  perfectly  evident.  There  no  longer  need  be  any  mystery  over  why 
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people  who  suffer  from  prolonged  worries  should  have  gastro-intestinal 
disorders,  and  not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  way  is  open  to  determine 
what  the  nature  of  these  disorders  which  originate  at  the  psychological 
level  must  be.  The  internist  and  the  psychiatrist  are  more  closely  re- 
lated than  either  is  apt  to  think. 

Many  of  the  pages  tempt  the  reviewer  to  expatiate  at  length,  but 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  book  review  suggest  the  unwisdom  of  such  a 
course.  He  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  noting  the  author's  com- 
ments in  the  last  pages  upon  war.  He  cites  at  length  the  opinions  of 
militarists  that  war  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  uphold  standards 
of  manhood  and  national  ideals.  Cannon  agrees  absolutely  in  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  conflict  is  necessary,  but  he  disagrees  in  the  state- 
ment that  conflict  must  take  the  form  of  modern  warfare.  He  sees 
warfare  changed  from  the  days  of  the  old  Roman  domination  of  the 
world,  when  man  fought  hand  to  hand  with  two-edged  swords,  and  the 
warfare  of  to-day,  where  men  for  countless  hours  shoot  at  the  direction 
of  officers,  they  know  not  where,  without  even  seeing  an  enemy  and 
without  knowing  the  effect  their  shots  may  have.  The  warfare  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  was  well  calculated  to  draw  upon  the  reserve  energy 
which  all  of  us  have,  to  quicken  the  pulses  of  life,  and  to  make  men 
stronger  and  better.  The  warfare  of  today  is  a  careful  scientifically 
calculated  carnage  which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  individual  without 
any  of  the  compensations  that  flow  from  personal  conflict.  He,  there- 
fore, believes  that  war,  as  such,  has  outgrown  its  usefulness  and  that 
in  the  future  some  other  form  of  conflict  should  take  its  place  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  To 
put  it  in  psychoanalytic  terms,  he  believes  that  conflict  should  be  raised 
to  a  higher  level,  that  its  energizing  and  constructive  results  should 
be  obtained  in  a  sublimated  form  which  retains  a  maximum  of  useful- 
ness of  the  old-time  warfare  and  a  minimum  of  its  disadvantages. 

White 

Goethe,  with  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.  By  Paul 
Carus.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  London. 
The  earlier  part  of  this  book  reveals  the  difficulty  of  condensing  such 
a  biography  as  that  of  Goethe's  in  regard  to  the  external  facts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  unifying  and  ac- 
tive thought  and  purpose  of  his  life,  which  Mr.  Carus  reveals  through 
happily  made  selections  from  the  poetry  in  which  Goethe  has  expressed 
himself  in  varied  form,  through  extracts  from  the  poet's  autobiography 
or  conversations  reported  by  contemporaries  or  from  their  own  estimate 
of  him.  All  these  Mr.  Carus  supplements  with  helpful  explanations  and 
elucidations  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  meaning  of  Goethe's 
thought. 

Externally  the  poet's  life  and  activity  were  unhampered  by  harassing 
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cares.  He  inherited  affluence  and  family  position,  with  the  hroad  cul- 
ture that  these  made  his,  and  at  an  early  age  he  entered  within  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  Duke  Karl  August  of  Saxe-Weimar 
under  whom  he  served  his  state  for  many  years  in  an  official  capacity. 
It  was  due  to  the  breadth  and  exuberance  of  his  nature  as  well  as  the 
wide  acquaintance  with  places  and  people,  both  men  and  women,  that 
his  life  embraced  many  and  varied  experiences.  His  critics  have  been 
prone  to  judge  him  disproportionately  from  some  of  the  earlier  inci- 
dents of  his  life  rather  than  by  the  value  of  the  industry  and  productiv- 
ity which  characterized  his  work.  The  variety  and  versatility  of  his 
work  attest  this,  but  supremely  so  does  the  steady  development  of  a 
purpose  conceived  in  early  life  and  consummated  in  extreme  age,  the 
creation  of  Faust  in  which  he  revealed  himself  in  his  profoundest  con- 
victions and  greatest  aspirations. 

It  is  in  this  life  work  that  he  expresses  that  which  his  other  works 
had  given  in  part,  the  sum  of  his  philosophy  and  religious  ideals.  It 
is  in  the  study  of  Faust  as  of  the  other  varied  selections  that  Mr. 
Carus  helps  us  to  know  Goethe  in  effective  grasp  of  life  and  his  charac- 
teristic reactions  to  reality. 

He  gathers  and  retains  a  variety  of  satisfying  sublimations,  a  cer- 
tain mysticism  from  the  Orient,  a  polytheism  from  ancient  Greece,  the 
comfort  of  final  assurance  lodged  in  the  priest  and  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  church,  a  certain  adherence  to  the  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity  which  shunned  negative  criticism  of  this  as  of  other  ac- 
cepted forms  or  systems  of  thought  even  though  he  could  not  accept 
the  narrowness  and  literalness  of  current  Christianity.  His  contem- 
plation of  nature,  too,  as  scientific  as  his  poetic  conception  would  allow, 
brought  to  him,  though  in  a  form  colored  by  the  mystic  doctrine  of  re- 
incarnation, the  idea  of  racial  inheritance,  a  cosmic  immortality.  In 
spite  of  his  poetic  tendencies  he  performed  through  his  researches  real 
service  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  then  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  in  Faust  chiefly,  however,  that  his  service  to  the  psychical 
struggle  and  adaptation  of  man  rings  clear  and  true.  It  is  the  thing 
that  we  see  exemplified  in  the  writing  of  some  of  his  books.  His  own 
earlier  morbid  experiences  he  could  put  thus  into  productive  form,  even 
if  their  value  is  somewhat  restricted,  and  by  this  rid  himself  of  his 
morbid  condition.  In  Faust  this  reaches  exalted  expression.  In  the 
subject  of  the  drama  Goethe  reveals  himself  in  his  independence  of 
spirit,  ready  to  enjoy  life's  pleasures  but  not  afraid  of  its  pain,  desirous 
only  to  be  a  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  When  through  his 
grievous  error  Faust  has  destroyed  his  old  ideals  he  still  recognizes 
within  himself  the  courage  and  the  power  to  serve  mankind  and  to 
wrest  from  nature  that  which  will  add  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  world.  Such  a  soul  cannot  be  lost.  This  blissful  satisfaction  of 
accomplishment  and  service  is  incomprehensible  to  Mephistopheles,  for 
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whom  pleasure  can  exist  only  on  the  materialistic,  the  vital  plane.  Al- 
though Goethe  failed  at  the  last,  as  Mr.  Carus  thinks,  to  make  Faust's 
final  rescue  by  the  angels  dependent  upon  his  own  worth  and  high  en- 
deavor rather  than  upon  the  sudden  inadvertence  of  his  enemy,  this  is 
yet  the  plan  and  purpose  which  sounds  throughout  this  greatest  work 
and  echoes  in  all  Goethe's  expressions  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

This  volume  is  offered  as  an  introduction  to  a  further  study  of  Goethe 
and  as  such  it  suggests  fertile  fields  for  psychoanalytic  thought  and 
bears  from  the  poet  a  message  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings  of  effective 
productive  activity,  which  grants  abundant  satisfaction  and  wins  the 
immortality  man  craves. 

Letters  of  Fyodor  Michailovitch  Dostoevsky  to  his  Family  and 
Friends.    Translated  by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.    The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 
One  is  privileged  in  a  book  like  this  to  turn  aside  from  a  formal 
review  and  call  attention  rather  to  points  of  special  psychoanalytic  in- 
terest.   The  translator  of  these  letters  allows  us  to  do  this  for  she  pre- 
sents her  selection  of  letters  without  comment  or  explanation,  merely 
supplemented  by  certain  illuminating  characterizations  from  several  of 
Dostoevsky's  contemporaries.    We  learn  then  to  know  the  man  as  he 
reveals  himself  in  this  intimate  and  genuine  manner. 

Dostoevsky  shows  his  greatness  in  his  simplicity  and  directness  of 
thought,  his  fearless  utterance  of  truth  as  he  saw  it  and  his  insight  led 
him  to  recognize  truth  in  that  which  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  "  fan- 
tastic and  lacking  in  universality."  He  saw  the  psychic  reality  which 
underlay  even  extraordinary  facts  and  discovered  here  the  "  inmost  es- 
sence of  truth." 

Faults  in  his  personality  glaringly  reveal  themselves  but  they  speak 
for  the  bitter  struggle  of  his  life  and  arouse  compassion  and  sympathetic 
understanding.  The  letters  show  us  the  mutual  influence  of  bitter  out- 
ward circumstances  and  inner  psychic  maladjustment.  Poverty  reach- 
ing even  to  absolute  want  was  his  lot  until  late  in  life.  Participation  in 
the  comparatively  harmless  activities  of  a  circle  of  contemporaries 
which  freely  discussed  government  actions  caused  his  arrest  and  sentence 
to  death,  a  sentence  remanded  at  the  very  moment  of  execution  and  al- 
tered to  banishment  to  Siberia  where  he  spent  four  years  in  a  vile  prison 
working  in  chains  side  by  side  with  the  lowest  criminals.  This  period  was 
followed  by  dreary,  distasteful  years  in  military  service  still  in  Siberia 
while  after  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  was  driven  by  his  debts 
into  a  long  and  bitter  exile  in  various  European  countries. 

These  external  troubles  embittered  an  already  morbid  nature  and 
exaggerated  both  his  physical  illness  and  mental  sufferings.  He  grew 
increasingly  subject  to  epileptic  fits  and  suffered  a  bitterness  and  dejec- 
tion which  employed  a  projection  mechanism  in  his  complaints  of  those 
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who  he  thought  might  have  made  his  life  easier  for  him  and  in  his 
appeals  to  them,  as  well  as  in  the  continued  attributing  of  his  misfor- 
tunes to  outward  circumstances. 

Yet  he  appears  intensely  affectionate,  sincere  in  recognition  of  true 
worth,  humble  in  his  work  even  while  conscious  of  the  power  that  drove 
him  to  create  and  kept  him  at  his  work  in  almost  impossible  circum- 
stances. 

The  wonder  of  his  life  lies  in  this  power  of  creative  thought  that 
demanded  the  best  of  him,  this  unquenchable  fire  which  burned  unceas- 
ingly even  through  deepest  adversity  and  gave  to  the  world  intensely 
vital  thought. 

The  recognition  which  accorded  to  his  latter  years  comparative 
affluence  and  peace  is  well  manifested  through  his  later  letters  in  answer 
to  those  young  or  old,  who  consulted  him  to  obtain  his  advice  or  to  ex- 
press their  genuine  respect  and  admiration. 

His  letters  reveal  the  conflicts  of  his  life,  even  those  dealing  with 
external  circumstances  as  arising  largely  from  the  psychic  complexes 
dominating  his  nature  and  manifesting  themselves  in  a  manner  to  com- 
mand the  deeper  understanding  and  sympathy.  They  color  his  work 
and  yet  he  overcame  in  living,  creative  work. 

Brink 

The  Meaning  of  Dreams.  By  Isador  H.  Coriat.  (Mind  and  Health 
Series.)  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  191 5.  Pp.  194. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Coriat  is  an  effort  at  putting  the  Freudian  concept 
of  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  dreams  into  simple  language  for 
lay  consumption,  a  dangerous  undertaking,  but  really  very  well  handled 
by  Dr.  Coriat.  He  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  a  very  entertain- 
ing book.  It  is  difficult  of  course  for  one  who  can  read  between  the 
lines  to  judge  exactly  what  the  effect  of  such  a  work  will  be  upon  a  lay 
reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  these  theories.  One  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  effect  would  go  much  beyond  impressing  the  reader  with  the 
belief  that  dreams  might  have  meaning. 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  the  choice  and  the  analysis  of  the  dream 
in  the  forepart  of  the  work,  which  was  given  to  illustrate  the  theories 
and  methods,  is  a  little  unfortunate.  The  analysis  does  not  go  deep 
enough.  Of  course  the  author  has  suggested  that  there  are  reasons  why 
it  could  not,  and  the  reviewer  naturally  can  guess  what  some  of  those 
reasons  must  have  been.  However,  to  spend  several  pages  in  analyzing 
a  dream,  the  net  result  of  the  interpretation  of  which  is  that  the  dreamer 
wishes  that  his  friend  knew  a  little  more  of  internal  medicine  and  that 
he  might  be  in  robust  health,  leaves  the  impression,  quite  contrary  to 
the  statement  of  the  author,  that  dreams  do  deal  with  trivial  things. 
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Now  neither  of  these  desires  are  desires  for  which  there  is  any  occasion 
for  the  operation  of  repression,  neither  of  them  need  to  be  pressed  into 
the  unconscious,  both  of  them  not  only  might  as  well  be  conscious,  but 
probably  were  conscious  to  the  dreamer.  One  is  left  by  the  author  with 
the  feeling  that  the  dream  has  gone  to  an  enormous  amount  of  pains  to 
distort  what  is  perfectly  obvious  and  what  the  dreamer  knows  fully  well 
all  the  time.  Of  course  this  is  not  so,  but  it  is  the  impression  that  might 
be  gained  from  this  dream,  and  to  that  extent  is  unfortunate. 

The  only  other  critical  comment  that  the  reviewer  would  offer  is  that 
some  of  the  other  dreams  in  the  book  are  left,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  can  see  what  they  mean  without  any  par- 
ticular explanation.  This  is  rather  too  bad,  because  it  is  probable  that 
a  great  many  readers  cannot  see  what  they  mean.  A  theory  as  revolu- 
tionary as  Freud's,  with  respect  to  the  average  way  of  thinking,  needs 
to  be  explained  in  every  detail  with  painstaking  care. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  a  very  readable,  a  very  interesting,  and  a 
very  good  presentation  in  an  exceedingly  simple  way  of  a  very  complex 
psychological  problem. 

White 

Nervous  Diseases.  By  Robert  Bing.  (Translated  by  Charles  L.  Allen, 
M.D.)    New  York:  Rebman  Company,  1915,  pp.  481. 

Doctor  Bing  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  for  some  years  as 
a  result  of  his  most  admirable  and  lucid  exposition  in  his  Compendium 
of  Regional  Diagnosis  of  the  principles  of  localization  in  the  nervous 
system.  The  present  work  is  marked  by  the  same  character  of  lucidity 
that  made  the  former  one  so  popular.  It  is  a  most  excellent  treatise 
on  the  general  subject  of  neurology. 

The  reviewer  notes  that  the  author  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
so  to  speak,  and  included  all  of  the  motor  disturbances  under  the  gen- 
eral caption  of  the  Dyskinesias,  while  he  very  properly  also  includes 
all  of  the  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  under  one  heading,  the 
Syphilogenic  Diseases,  these  include  both  Tabes  and  Paresis.  Some 
fifty  pages  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Psychoneuroses.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  see  this  most  important  matter  being  dealt  with  more  and  more 
fully  by  the  neurologists.    The  psychoses  are  not  discussed. 

The  work  is  very  fully  illustrated,  many  of  the  illustrations  being 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Compendium.  The  diagrammatic  illus- 
trations are  crude  artistically,  but  perhaps  serve  their  purpose  all  the 
better  because  they  are  made  to  emphasize  the  very  particular  point 
that  the  author  is  trying  to  make.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  an  excel- 
lent one. 

White 
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Trattato  di  Psichiatria.  By  Prof.  Leonardo  Bianchi.  Napoli,  Casa 
Editrice  Cav.  Dott.  V.  Pasquale.    Pp.  738. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Bianchi  is  one  of  the  few  large  treatises  on  mental 
diseases  which  are  extant  and  which  have  been  kept  alive.  This  is  the 
second  edition,  the  first  having  appeared  some  years  ago  and  in  its  Eng- 
lish dress  about  ten  years  ago.  The  difference  between  this  edition  and 
the  first  is  on  the  whole  not  very  great.  The  anatomical  section  has 
been  materially  shortened,  otherwise  the  anatomical  and  psychological 
introduction  remains  of  comparatively  the  same  proportion.  The  gen- 
eral text  of  the  description  of  the  various  mental  disorders  is  of  the 
same  character,  namely  essentially  descriptive.  While  the  author  has 
taken  cognizance  of  recent  writers  and  has  revamped  his  various  chap- 
ters in  the  light  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  decade, 
he  is  still  practically  at  the  descriptive  level.  His  sensorial  insanity  oc- 
cupies as  prominent  a  place  as  in  the  previous  edition. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  monumental  piece  of  writing,  containing 
a  great  mass  of  information  and  valuable  as  a  reference  book.  It  comes 
from  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  psychiatrists,  Professor  Bianchi,  who 
is  not  only  a  psychiatrist,  but  a  man  of  wide  scientific  attainments  and 
unusual  mental  breadth  being  at  one  time  minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Italy. 

White 

The  Ductless  Glandular  Diseases.  By  Wilhelm  Falta,  of  Vienna. 
Translated  by  Milton  K.  Meyers,  M.D.,  with  a  foreword  by  Archi- 
bald E.  Garrod,  M.D.  With  101  illustrations.  Philadelphia,  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    Pp.  673.    Price  $7.00  net. 

Falta's  work  is  by  long  odds  the  best  clinical  exposition  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ductless  glands  extant.  We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  to 
have  it  made  available  in  English,  especially  so  soon  after  its  original 
appearance  in  German. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  a  book  review  at  this  time  about 
the  importance  of  the  group  of  diseases  treated  in  this  work.  The  en- 
docrinopathies  bid  fair  to  loom  large  on  the  medical  horizon  for  some 
years  to  come.  Their  especial  importance  to  the  neurologists,  however, 
comes  by  virtue  of  their  intimate  relationship  with  the  sympathetic  and 
autonomic  nervous  systems  and  their  fundamental  importance  in  the 
physiological  Anlage  of  the  affective  life. 

The  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  not  only  serve  to 
demonstrate  what  the  author  has  used  them  for,  but  it  seems  to  the  re- 
viewer as  he  looks  them  over  that  they  are  extremely  suggestive  from 
the  psychoanalytic  standpoint.  Many  of  the  pictures,  for  example  those 
which  illustrate  various  types  of  dyspituitarism,  show  us  individuals  of  a 
general  physical  makeup  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar  in  a  general 
way.    When  we  find  these  physical  characteristics  correlated  with  cer- 
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tain  physiological  disorders,  when  we  are  able,  for  example,  to  predict 
by  the  shape  of  a  man's  hand  what  his  sugar  tolerance  may  be,  we  are 
doing  a  more  remarkable  thing,  perhaps,  than  Gall  ever  dreamed  of. 
But  if  all  of  these  physical,  neurological  and  physiological  details  of  con- 
struction are  laid  down  in  a  given  individual,  it  must  of  necessity  follow 
that  the  end  product  of  his  development  as  represented  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  and  his  conduct  will  be  modified  in  a  corresponding  way,  and 
if  we  were  able  to  analyze  our  cases  thoroughly,  and  by  analysis  I  don't 
mean  only  psychoanalysis  but  physiological  analysis  as  well,  we  ought 
to  be  able  not  only  to  predict  increased  or  decreased  sugar  tolerance  by 
the  physical  makeup  of  the  individual  that  is  apparent,  but  we  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  predict  certain  psychological  trends,  at  least  along  the 
broader  and  more  obvious  pathways  of  expression. 

As  the  reviewer  has  had  occasion  frequently  to  emphasize,  it  is  just 
such  work  as  this  of  Falta's  which  is  going  to  serve  to  tie  up  the  so-called 
functional  with  the  so-called  organic  situations,  an  effort  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  only  been  consistently  attempted  with  any  degree 
of  elaboration  by  Adler. 

White 
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Sociology  at  present  appears  to  be  little  influenced  by  tbe  writings 
of  Doctor  Sigmund  Freud.  A  recent  article  entitled  War  and 
Individual  Psychology1  by  Doctor  Ernest  Jones,  a  leading  Freudian 
author,  applies  Freud's  teaching  to  the  great  social  event  of  our 
time  and  claims  that  the  theory  of  Freud  has  significance  for  the 
student  of  society  as  well  as  for  the  alienist.  Any  one  who  follows 
the  increasing  contributions  from  Freudian  writers  in  regard  to  the 
motives  and  forms  of  human  conduct  appreciates  that  the  Freudian 
interpretation  cannot  be  accepted  without  being  of  great  importance 
to  the  sociologist.  Indeed  it  is  rather  strange  that  Freud  has  not 
been  given  greater  attention  by  writers  on  social  problems,  that  he 
has  not  received  more  criticism  from  the  social  point  of  view. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance  that  the 
Freudian  school  claims  for  the  Freudian  system  outside  of  the 
field  of  mental  pathology.  The  secondary  title  of  the  American 
Freudian  periodical  is  "  A  Journal  Devoted  to  an  Understanding  of 
Human  Conduct."  In  plainest  terms  disciples  of  Freud  have  stated 
that  his  teaching  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving  a  basis  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  men.  "Among  the 
different  views  expressed  on  the  neuroses,  those  of  Freud  stand  out 
most  conspicuously.  No  recent  theories  in  medicine  or  psychology 
have  evoked  so  many  controversies  and  discussions.  After  years 
of  careful  and  painstaking  labor  Freud  evolved  not  only  a  system 
of  psychotherapy,  but  a  new  psychology.     Unlike  all  other  in- 

1  Sociological  Review,  July,  1915. 
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vestigators,  he  discarded  all  generalities  and  confined  himself  to  the 
individual.  The  individual  factors  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
other  investigators  he  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
psychogenetic  development  of  personality."2  "  The  new  psychology 
of  dreams,  as  elaborated  by  Freud,  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  ever  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
human  motives.  For  abnormal  psychology,  dream-analysis  can  be 
compared  only  in  importance  with  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of 
species  and  of  the  factors  of  organic  evolution  in  the  field  of 
biology."3  "  It  was  while  tracing  back  the  abnormal  to  the  normal 
state  that  Professor  Freud  found  how  faint  the  line  of  demarcation 
was  between  the  normal  and  neurotic  person,  and  that  the  psycho- 
pathologic  mechanisms  so  glaringly  observed  in  the  psychoneuroses 
and  psychoses  could  usually  be  demonstrated  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
normal  persons."4 

The  sociologist  who  attempts  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  rapidly 
developing  literature  of  the  Freudians  realizes  that  the  teaching  of 
this  new  system  of  psychology  contains  social  significance.  The 
Freudians  appear  conscious  of  it,  as  for  example  Burrows'  article  on 
Psycho-analysis  and  Society.5  Freud  himself  frequently  recognizes 
the  social  import  of  his  teaching.  A  very  clear  statement  of  the 
present  relation  of  his  school  and  society  is  found  in  his  lecture  on 
The  Future  Chances  of  Psycho-analytic  Therapy6  delivered  before 
the  Second  Psycho-analytic  Congress  at  Nurnberg  in  1910  and  also 
in  his  article  Concerning  "  Wild  "  Psychoanalysis.7 

An  interesting  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  use  the  Freudian 
psychology  in  the  interpretation  of  a  historical  character  is  found 
in  the  study  of  Ernest  Jones  entitled  The  Case  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Holland.8  In  so  far  as  poetry  and  literature  is  of  social 
significance  the  student  of  society  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
relation  that  the  Freudian  finds  between  his  system  and  art.  A  good 
example  of  a  Freudian  interpretation  of  art  is  found  in  Prescott's 

2  Brill,  Psychanalysis,  p.  12. 

3  Coriat,  The  Meaning  of  Dreams,  preface. 

*  Brill,  Introduction  to  Freud's  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life. 

5  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  7,  pp.  340-346. 

6  Freud  (Brill  tr.),  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Pyschneuroses,  pp. 
207-21 5. 

7  Freud  (Brill  tr.),  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Psychoneuroses,  pp. 
201-206. 

8  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  8,  pp.  289-301. 
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paper  on  Poetry  and  Dreams9  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
Freud's  Eine  Kindheitserinnerung  des  Leonardo  da  Vinci.10 

The  student  of  society  surely  may  be  expected  to  give  some 
attention,  and  without  prejudice,  to  the  claims  put  forth  by  this 
vigorous  group  of  psychologists  who  are  attempting  to  explain 
human  conduct  upon  the  basis  of  mental  causation.  The  most  dog- 
matic opponent  of  Freud  would  probably  admit  that  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion started  by  him  some  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
motives  and  actions  of  men  is  bound  to  come.  In  fairness  to  the 
service  already  performed  by  Freud  and  his  disciples  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  Freudian  psychology  has  thrown  light  upon 
human  conduct  and  given  information  of  value  to  the  sociologist. 
It  is  no  small  matter  that  the  relatively  ignored  sex  life  as  a  source 
of  important  influences  upon  the  individual  has  been  brought  under 
discussion  and  is  receiving  the  study  that  it  rightly  deserves.  At- 
tention is  the  forerunner  of  truth  and  the  sociologist  may  well  be 
thankful  that  Freud  has  forced  upon  the  problem  of  sex  the  con- 
sideration that  its  social  importance  justifies. 

Even  the  sociologist  has  slighted  the  sex  element.  The  student 
of  primitive  sociology  is  least  open  to  this  criticism,  for  he  neces- 
sarily has  had  to  recognize  the  immense  place  that  sex,  in  one  form 
or  another,  has  held  in  primitive  folkways.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
Freudian  himself  who  deserves  most  credit  for  realizing  the 
significance  of  sex  in  primitive  thinking  and  acting.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  as  one  reads  sociological  literature  the  impression 
given  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  sex  is  one  of  relative  unimport- 
ance. The  same  statement  may  be  made  of  our  psychology  up  to 
the  work  of  Freud.  It  has  been  possible  to  take  in  college  several 
courses  in  psychology  under  teachers  of  reputation  without  hearing 
the  sex  complex  even  mentioned  as  having  importance  to  the  student 
of  mind. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  relative  neglect  of  sex  can  ever  be 
true  again  in  the  history  of  the  mental  and  social  sciences.  Even 
Freud's  opponents  attack  him  for  exaggerating  the  meaning  of  sex 
as  a  source  of  causal  influences  upon  the  individual  rather  than 
for  affirming  the  fact  itself.  The  importance  of  the  sex  element 
in  the  individual's  mental  history  is  no  longer  to  be  denied.  It 
follows  that  the  sex  element  must  receive  new  emphasis  from  the 
sociologist  for  what  concerns  the  individual  must  also  have  signif- 

9  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  7,  pp.  17-46,  104-143. 

10  Schriften  zur  Angewandten  Seelenlcunde. 
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icance  for  the  group.  The  Freudian  controversy  opens  up  anew 
the  whole  problem  of  instincts  as  they  operate  in  the  highly  complex 
modern  society.  Indeed  the  reader  of  Freudian  writings  gathers 
the  impression  that  the  sex  elements  of  life  are  to  be  given  such 
importance  that  the  conception  of  man  as  the  sex  animal  sui  generis 
seems  likely  to  become  a  rival  of  the  historic  economic  man.  The 
most  friendly  interest  in  the  reports  made  by  Freudian  investigators 
is  not  likely  to  blind  the  social  student  to  the  need  of  sanity.  With- 
out doubt  nevertheless  the  sex  elements — sex  complex — have  a 
significance  in  man's  life  that  they  do  not  have  in  the  lower  animals  ; 
in  the  sense  that  man  is  influenced  by  a  sex  history  the  lower  animals 
are  not  sexual  at  all.  This  fact  escapes  some  of  Freud's  critics. 
Freud's  system  is  not  built  upon  the  mere  reproductive  instincts ;  the 
significant  sex  life  is  mental  in  origin.  And  yet  when  the  theory 
is  properly  stated,  even  when  it  is  modified  by  the  later  statement 
of  Jung,  the  sociologist  will  be  suspicious  of  the  attempt  to  interpret 
man's  conduct  as  being  so  largely  influenced  by  one  system  of 
thought  and  emotion.  We  are  glad  that  sex  is  to  have  its  appro- 
priate investigation;  we  do  not  expect,  however,  that  sex  will  be 
proven  to  be  the  one  fundamental  source  of  human  motives.  The 
Freudians,  themselves,  disclaim  belief  in  the  absolute  domination  of 
sex  within  the  realm  of  human  conduct  even  when  the  term  is  used 
in  the  broadest  Freudian  sense.11 

The  sociologist,  neverthless,  is  certain  to  realize  how  difficult  it 
has  been  in  the  past  to  judge  justly  the  significance  of  sex.  He 
knows  how  profoundly  social  custom  has  acted  to  conceal  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sex  or  love  complex — and  it  appears  as  if  the  term 
love  is  a  happier  expression  in  English  of  the  Freudian  use  of  the 
concept,  sex — and  to  bring  into  prominence  as  sources  of  motives 
interests  that  were  made  strong  because  they  were  really  derivatives 
of  the  hidden  sex  complex  socially  transformed.  The  student  of 
primitive  life  cannot  think  it  strange  that  the  Freudian  turns  to 
primitive  experience  as  a  most  fruitful  field  for  illustrations  both 
of  the  real  importance  of  sex  interests  and  their  social  repression. 

The  social  history  of  primitive  folks  discloses  the  profound  influ- 
ence of  sex  interests,  expressed  in  symbolisms,  taboo  and  trans- 
ferences, upon  the  life  of  the  people.  It  even  appears  that  the 
Freudian  theory  of  sublimation  as  a  wholesome  expression  of  re- 
pressed energy  finds  abundant  proof  in  the  advantages  of  social 
control  preventing  precocious  sex  experiences.    This  is  shown  by 

11  Putnam,  Human  Motives,  p.  87. 
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the  evil  that  results  from  the  precocious  sex  experiences  of  the 
African  negro.12  Professor  Ross  states  that  South  American  boys, 
in  Peru  for  example,  reach  a  marked  mental  arrest  about  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  year  as  a  result  of  precocious  sexual  indulgence 
and  he  believes  that  the  superiority  of  the  women  in  parts  of  South 
America,  as  compared  with  the  men,  is  due  to  the  higher  morality 
demanded  of  the  growing  girl.13  Sublimation  must  have  had  from 
early  time  a  very  important  social  function,  a  significance  socially 
that  grew  with  the  increasing  coercion  placed  upon  matters  of  sex 
by  a  society  becoming  more  complex  and  more  sex-conscious.  Brill 
in  describing  the  history  of  a  normal  sex  development  by  which 
certain  sexual  feelings  are  pushed  away  from  the  sexual  aim  and 
directed  to  new  uses,  shows14  how  the  process  brings  a  social  result 
of  the  utmost  value.  The  sex  feelings  "  help  in  the  formation  of 
those  components  which  constitute  the  social  feelings  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  friendship,  camaraderie  and  public 
spirit.  This  is  the  so-called  process  of  sublimation."  The  social 
value  of  this  sublimation  has  been  well  expressed  by  the  following 
statement  by  Otto  Rank  and  Hanns  Sachs :  "  In  all  cases,  the  effect 
of  the  ambivalence  is  to  cause  the  victorious  member,  in  order  to 
assure  its  supremacy,  to  show  an  unusual  intensity  in  the  conscious 
mental  life  (reaction  formation)  ;  to  this  reaction  formation  the 
instinct  under  subjection  also  affords  a  contribution  of  energy  since 
the  possibility  of  direct  expression  was  taken  from  it  by  the  re- 
pression. Still  more  important  for  the  purposes  of  civilization  is 
the  ability  of  many  instincts  to  change  their  modes  of  gratification 
by  accepting  another  aim  for  winning  of  pleasure  in  place  of  the  one 
previously  enjoyed ;  the  two  modes  of  gratification  must  be  similar 
and  between  the  old  and  new  aims  there  must  be  an  associative 
connection.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  divert  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  gross  sexual  instincts  of  the  child  to  higher  cultural  aims 
(sublimation).  The  portion  not  divertible,  so  far  as  it  may  not  be 
directly  gratified,  falls  under  the  repression."15 

The  dream  has  become  the  corner  stone  of  the  Freudian  system. 
Since  it  expresses  a  wish,  according  to  Freud,  the  dream,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  reveals  the  hidden  motives.  As  a  result  of 
Freud's  investigations,  "  the  dream  had  become  the  real  interpreter 

12  Dowd,  The  Negro  Races,  p.  360. 

13  Ross,  South  of  Panama,  pp.  183-184. 

14  Brill,  Psychanalysis,  p.  172. 

15  Significance  of  Psychoanalysis,  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  2,  No. 
3,  P-  307- 
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of  normal  human  life  and  of  abnormal  mental  mechanisms  and 
through  the  elaboration  of  the  psychoanalytic  method,  which  was 
made  possible  through  this  new  dream  psychology,  the  dream  had 
also  become  the  most  potent  instrument  for  the  removal  of  the 
symptoms  of  certain  functional  nervous  disturbances."16  This 
emphasis  upon  the  dream  and  discovery  of  its  mental  significance  on 
the  part  of  the  Freudians  is  of  interest  to  the  sociologist.  If  the 
Freudian  theory  of  the  dream  can  be  successfully  established  the 
sociologist  has  placed  in  his  hands  a  new  instrument  for  the  un- 
covering of  human  motives. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  its  study  of  primitive  society,  sociology 
has  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  dream  life.  The  science, 
however,  while  studying  dreams  of  primitive  folk,  has  never  had  so 
definite  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  dream  as  Freud  teaches,  and, 
of  course,  has  not  treated  the  dream  content  as  seriously  as  Freud 
does.  The  value  that  the  Freudian  hypothesis  regarding  the  dream 
may  have  for  the  sociologist  is  illustrated  vividly  by  the  significance 
that  the  study  of  primitive  myths  and  folkways  has  come  to  have 
for  Freud  in  throwing  light  upon  the  problem  of  dream  interpreta- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders. 

A  typical  sociological  recognition  of  the  significance  of  primitive 
dream  life  is  found  in  Leonard's  The  Lower  Niger  and  its  Tribes. 
"  It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  in  dreams,  and  not  when  a  person  is  awake, 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  appear  to  the  living,  for  dreams 
occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  and 
the  life  of  these  emotional  people.  Dream-land  in  fact — although 
it  is,  as  it  were,  a  land  of  shadows  or  spirits — is  a  veritable  reality, 
and  the  figures  of  the  dead  which  appear  therein  are  looked  on 
exclusively  as  souls,  and  in  no  sense  as  outside  apparitions. 

"  Once  more,  in  the  words  of  Odinaka  Olisa,  1  apart  from  what 
our  fathers  have  told  us,  the  way  in  which  we  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  or  the  spirit  is  mostly  through  dreams,  those  which 
are  good  and  those  which  are  bad,  i.  c,  nightmares.  So  we  think 
that  when  a  man  is  asleep,  whether  at  night  or  in  the  day,  his 
soul  leaves  the  body  and  goes  away  and  speaks,  sometimes  with  the 
dead  and  sometimes  with  the  living.  So  it  is  that  on  these  occasions, 
or  when  a  man  projects  his  soul  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  his  own 
body  remains  altogether  inactive  and  slothful,  and  as  it  is  in  a  trance 
or  during  sleep,  and  it  remains  in  this  condition  until  the  return 
of  the  soul.'  "17 

16Coriat,  Meaning  of  Dreams,  pp.  io-n. 
"  Page  145- 
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Freud  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  primitive  dream,  for  according 
to  his  theory  it  expresses  a  wish,  and,  as  in  the  child's  dream,  ex- 
presses it  simply.  Freud  writes :  "  The  most  simple  dreams  of  all, 
I  suppose,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  psychic 
activities  are  certainly  less  complicated  than  those  of  adults.  The 
psychology  of  children,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  called  upon  for 
services  similar  to  those  which  a  study  of  the  anatomy  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  animals  renders  to  the  investigation  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  highest  classes  of  animals.  Until  now  only  a  few  con- 
scious efforts  have  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  psychology 
of  children  for  such  a  purpose. 

"  The  dreams  of  little  children  are  simple  fulfillments  of  wishes, 
and  as  compared,  therefore,  with  the  dreams  of  adults,  are  not  at 
all  interesting.  They  present  no  problem  to  be  solved,  but  are 
naturally  invaluable  as  affording  proof  that  the  dream  in  its  essence 
signifies  the  fulfillment  of  a  wish."18 

Adults,  even  in  the  most  highly  civilized  races,  at  times  experi- 
ence similar  simple  dreams  and  therefore  can  understand  their  char- 
acter. These  childlike  dreams  are  most  likely  to  come  to  adults  who 
are  experiencing  unusual  circumstances.  Probably  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  adult  suffering  from  a  fever  to  dream  of  quenching 
his  thirst  with  a  quantity  of  cool  drinks;  at  least  such  dreams  are 
common  in  childhood.  Freud  gives  some  very  interesting  examples 
of  simple  adult  dreams  experienced  as  a  result  of  unusual  condi- 
tions of  life  taken  from  Otto  Nordenskjold's  Antarctic.  " '  Very 
characteristic  for  the  trend  of  our  inmost  thoughts  were  our  dreams, 
which  were  never  more  vivid  and  numerous  than  at  present,  even 
those  of  our  comrades  with  whom  dreaming  had  formerly  been  an 
exception  had  long  stories  to  tell  in  the  morning  when  we  exchanged 
our  experiences  in  the  world  of  phantasies.'"19  Since  the  savage 
not  infrequently  suffers  from  lack  of  food  it  is  especially  significant 
to  find  Nordenskjold  writing:  "Eating  and  drinking  formed  the 
central  point  around  which  most  of  our  dreams  were  grouped.  One 
of  us,  who  was  fond  of  going  to  big  dinner  parties  at  night,  was 
exceedingly  glad  if  he  could  report  in  the  morning  '  that  he  had  had 
a  dinner  consisting  of  three  courses.'  Another  dreamed  of  tobacco — 
of  whole  mountains  of  tobacco ;  still  another  dreamed  of  a  ship  ap- 
proaching on  the  open  sea  under  full  sail."20 

18  Freud  (Brill  tr.),  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  p.  107. 
"Ibid.,  p.  in. 
20  Ibid.,  p.  in. 
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A  recent  study  of  the  simpler  character  of  Negro  dream  life 
illustrates  the  childlike  characteristics  of  the  primitive  dream. 
"The  investigator  of  dream  states  in  this  country  has  at  hand  a 
race  whose  psychological  activities  are  certainly  less  complex  than 
those  of  the  Caucasian  and  whose  dreams  therefore  must  be  simpler 
in  type.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  negro,  and  especially  to 
the  so-called  pure  blooded  negro.  .  .  .  This  being  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  their  dream  life  would  enjoy  a  relative  freedom 
from  the  endo-psychic  censor,  exactly  as  that  of  the  child  does."21 

A  few  dreams,  taken  at  random,  from  the  collection  are  reported. 
"  Dream  No.  3.  '  I  dreamed  several  times  I  had  money — five,  ten 
or  twenty  dollars.'  Patient  adds  voluntarily  the  statement,  '  I  wake 
up  and  find  I  don't  have  anything,'  showing  he  recognized  the  wish- 
fulfillment  himself.  Further  questioning  reveals  the  fact  that  five 
dollars  represents  a  large  sum  of  money  to  him,  and  he  has  never 
had  as  much  as  ten  dollars  together  at  one  time."22  "  Dream  No.  8. 
'  I  dreamed  last  night  I  was  out  drinking  and  playing  music'  It 
develops  that  this  negro  plays  the  piano  well  by  ear  and  his  favorite 
amusement  when  at  liberty  is  playing  the  piano  for  a  cheap  dance, 
receiving  therefor  a  dollar  or  two  and  a  few  drinks."23  The  same 
author  also  writes  regarding  The  Color  Complex  in  the  Negro  and 
its  expression  in  dream  life.  "  In  the  case  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
somewhat  in  detail,  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  delusional  field 
has  as  its  foundation  a  complex  which  is  extremely  common,  one 
might  almost  say,  universal  in  the  negro.  This  complex  is  based 
upon  the  social  subordination  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  most  obvious  racial  distinction  serving  to  set  him  apart  from 
the  more  favored  race  is  his  color,  I  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  as  the  '  color  complex.'  ...  I  have  observed 
in  the  dreams  of  negroes  that  frequently  there  will  be  presented 
some  such  dream  picture  as  this,  '  I  saw  my  girl  and  she  was  white 
and  talking  to  a  lot  of  white  people.'  Or  the  dreamer  finds  him- 
self in  the  company  of  white  women  or  men  who  treat  him  as  an 
equal.  Usually  in  these  instances,  the  dreamer  adds  the  significant 
statement,  '  I  could  not  see  what  color  I  was  myself.'  "2* 

The  relation  between  the  experiences  of  primitive  peoples  and 

21Lind,  The  Dream  as  a  Simple  Wish-fulfilment  in  the  Negro,  The 
Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  1,  p.  295. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  297. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

2*Lind,  The  Color  Complex  in  the  Negro,  Psychoanalytic  Review, 
Vol  i,  pp.  404-405. 
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modern  childhood  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  a  report  of  self- 
analysis  undertaken  by  a  patient  of  Dr.  Jelliffe's  and  written  out 
for  publication.  "  Though  my  struggle  with  sexuality  and  the  many 
phantasies  in  which  it  has  expressed  itself  has  been  very  real  to 
my  waking  consciousness,  so  much  has  come  to  me  in  my  dreams  of 
further  phantasies  buried  in  the  unconscious  and  the  intricate  rela- 
tions of  the  many  forms  the  phantasies  take,  that  I  can  easily  under- 
stand why  dreams  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  savage  races.  With  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  con- 
scious and  the  unconscious,  and  no  psychology  of  dreams  to  aid 
them,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have  interpreted  the  fact  of  dream- 
ing as  a  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  sleep  or  the  visita- 
tion by  a  ghost  who  then  communicates  with  the  living,  and  that  the 
visions  of  sleep,  the  phantasies  and  fulfillment  of  desires  that  the 
unconscious  allows  in  these  unguarded  hours,  should  seem  to  them 
realities  that  the  soul  witnesses  and  experiences  on  its  nocturnal 
journeys,  or  veritable  reports  of  the  life  among  the  dead  in  the  un- 
known spirit  land.  There  exist  the  same  desires,  the  same  pleasures, 
the  same  difficulties,  hindrances  and  misfortunes  that  are  found  upon 
earth  but  in  unreal  and  distorted  form.  The  dreams  bring  before 
them  all  the  phantasies  and  desires  of  their  own  minds  making  them 
more  vivid,  sanctioning  them,  even  making  necessary  the  continuing 
and  furthering  of  them  in  all  their  beliefs  and  ceremonies  referring 
both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Their  practices  are  doubtless  in 
large  part  the  expression  of  these  phantasies.  .  .  .  Now  my  dream 
life  is  a  picture  for  me  of  these  phantasies,  which  this  examination 
and  comparison  have  helped  to  strip  of  their  false  values  and  to  put 
into  their  proper  places ;  while  the  importance  to  these  primitive 
races  of  their  dreams,  picturing  their  desires  and  fancies,  again 
illuminates  how  strong  a  hold  these  phantasies  have  and  what 
determining  power  all  unconsciously  upon  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  life."25 

Primitive  myths  and  fairy  tales  are  given  new  significance  by 
Freud's  teaching  which  shows  that  these  poetic  creations  have  uni- 
versal elements  that  give  them  permanent  importance.  In  writing  of 
wish- fulfillment  and  symbolism  in  fairy  tales  Riklin  states :  "  Finally 
my  work  proves  to  me  that  the  human  psyche  produces  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  suggestive  and  hypnotic  phenomena,  produces  uni- 
varsally,  just  as  general,  for  example,  a  symbolism,  which  is  chiefly 

25  Jelliffe  and  Zenia  X.,  Compulsion  Neurosis  and  Primitive  Culture, 
Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  1,  pp.  385-386. 
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constructed  from  the  unconscious  and  which  is  found  in  fairy  tales 
as  a  primitive  poetic  production,  and  again  in  the  dream  and  in 
psychopathology."26 

The  Freudians  believe  that  the  method  of  psychological  analysis 
has  made  possible  the  real,  hidden  meaning  of  the  myths,27  showing 
their  relationship  to  dreams,  hysteria  and  mental  disease.28  The 
myths  are  inventions  that  have  their  source  in  the  "  directly  utilized, 
immediately  conceived  experiences  of  the  primitive  soul"  and  the 
general  human  tendency  to  obtain  wish-fulfillment.  This  general 
tendency  is  also  found  in  modern  fiction  but  not  so  naturally  ex- 
pressed. Freud  in  basing  mythology  upon  a  universal  psychological 
tendency  and  in  revealing  unexpected  meanings  in  certain  myths  and 
folk  tales,  is  giving  promise  of  a  solution  of  the  puzzle  of  mythology, 
"  the  silly,  savage  and  senseless  elements."29  Certainly  the  Freu- 
dians appear  to  find  in  these  ancient  stories  material  of  value  for 
the  interpreting  of  moral  and  mental  struggles  in  their  patients  and 
to  be  building  up  a  system  of  myth  analysis  which  challenges  the 
student  of  primitive  sociology.  Knowing  the  result  of  the  myths 
upon  the  social  life  of  primitive  people,  the  sociologist  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  any  new  light  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  psycho- 
logical origin  and  function  of  the  myth.  This  is  especially  true 
because  of  the  relation  that  there  so  often  is  between  religion  and 
the  primitive  myth,30  and  because  of  the  fact  that  mythology  both 
influences  and  is  influenced  by  the  social  mind.31 

The  Freudian  theory  of  reality  has  social  significance.  The  un- 
conscious is  that  part  of  the  mental  life  that  desires  immediate 
pleasure  and  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  reality.  In  primitive  life  it 
expresses  itself  in  magic  and  phantasies.  This  unwillingness  to  face 
reality,  born  of  "the  unconscious  that  can  only  wish"  produces 
social  inertia  expressed  in  such  forms  as  indolence,  superstition, 
folkways,  and  ignorance.  There  is  a  continual  conflict  because  the 
demands  of  reality  are  not  met  on  account  of  an  unwillingness  to 
face  the  new  and  the  untried.  Fears  hide  wishes.  The  form  the 
fear  takes  is  symbolic.  This  symbolism  is  the  result  of  the  conflict 
between  the  pleasure-pain  motives  and  the  reality  motives,  between 

26  Riklin,  Wishfulfillment  and  Symbolism  in  Fairy  Tales,  Psycho- 
analytic Review,  Vol.  i,  p.  96. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

29  Britannica,  Vol.  19,  p.  128. 

30  Dealey  and  Ward,  Text-book  of  Sociology,  p.  156. 

31  Thomas,  Source  Book  for  Social  Origins,  p.  301. 
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the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  man.32  Reality  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  grouping  conscious  elements  with  a  sense  of  time 
and  effect.  Social  progress  depends  upon  the  increase  of  reality 
thinking.  "  The  principle  of  reality  is  essential  when  any  effort  is 
made  to  undermine  or  destroy  by  the  power  of  criticism  obsolete 
social  institutions.  Moreover,  the  results  obtained  through  the 
principle  of  reality  are  not  influenced  by  libidinous  attachment  or 
opposition.  The  principle  of  reality  has  found  its  greatest  use  in 
the  methods  of  natural  science,  and  the  aim  of  scientific  progress 
is  to  become  independent  "of  the  principle  of  pain-pleasure  and  to 
find  solutions  for  all  personal  and  social  problems  by  the  employment 
only  of  the  principle  of  reality."33 

At  present  only  those  of  great  intellectual  power  attain  a  very 
high  degree  of  the  principle  of  reality.  "  The  slight  development  of 
the  principle  of  reality  in  people  of  comparatively  small  mental 
range  is  in  my  opinion  responsible  for  the  fact  that  differences  in 
established  rights  exist  between  races,  castes,  and  the  sexes,  even  in 
countries  with  practical  equality  of  laws  for  all  individuals."34 

Freud  appreciates  that  his  theory  has  social  significance  and 
for  some  time  to  come  he  expects  opposition  to  his  teaching  from 
society.  He  says,  "  society  will  not  hasten  to  furnish  us  authority. 
Society  must  remain  in  a  state  of  resistance  towards  us  because  we 
assume  a  critical  attitude  toward  her.  We  inform  her  that  she 
herself  plays  a  great  part  in  the  causation  of  the  neuroses.  Just  as 
we  make  an  enemy  of  the  individual  by  uncovering  his  repressions, 
so  society  cannot  meet  us  with  a  sympathetic  reply  when  we  regard- 
lessly  lay  bare  her  infirmities  and  inadequacies.  Because  we  destroy 
illusions  we  are  reproached  for  endangering  ideals."35 

Freud  expects  his  doctrine  to  meet  the  fate  of  other  unpleasant 
social  truths — opposition  from  the  pain-pleasure  tendencies  and  final 
acceptance  when  these  unthinking  tendencies  have  given  way  to  the 
principle  of  reality.  "As  forcible  as  the  interests  and  effects  of 
humanity  may  be,  there  is  still  another  force — the  intellect.  It  does 
not  gain  authority  in  the  beginning  but  is  the  more  sure  of  it  in  the 
end.  In  the  end  the  most  cutting  truths  are  heard  and  recognized 
especially  after  the  injured  interests  and  affects  aroused  by  them 
have  exhausted  themselves.    It  was  always  so  until  now  and  the 

32  White,  The  Unconscious,  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  2,  p.  24. 

33  Federn,  Pain-Pleasure  and  Reality,  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  2, 
p.  u. 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

35  Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Neuroses,  p.  212. 
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undesired  truths  which  we  psychoanalysts  have  to  tell  the  world 
will  meet  the  same  fate,  only  it  will  not  come  so  rapidly ;  we  must  be 
able  to  wait."36 

In  the  individual  this  opposition  to  unpleasant  ideas  is  expressed 
by  the  activity  of  the  unconscious.  This  term,  unconscious,  means 
more  than  that  elements  of  experience  are  not  present  in  conscious- 
ness; it  denotes  a  keeping  of  them  out  of  consciousness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  energy.  They  are  driven  into  the  uncon- 
scious by  repression  and  this  involves  conflict.  The  great  creative 
energy,  the  libido  of  Jung,  attempts  to  overcome  its  limitations  and 
to  free  itself  it  must  first  conquer  the  inertia  of  lower  desires.  The 
energy  that  frees  itself  becomes  "sublimated"  or  spiritualized. 
Each  victory  leads  in  new  problems  and  in  turn  a  new  conflict 
begins.  Progress,  therefore,  comes  through  conflict.  The  inertia 
and  the  limitations  that  force  the  conflict  are  largely  social  in  origin, 
the  result  of  group  experience.37 

Freud  does  not  expect  every  human  being  to  acknowledge  the 
principle  of  reality ;  frankly  he  admits  that  some  are  safer  and 
happier  in  their  pain-pleasure  defence.  The  large  hope  for 
humanity  depends  upon  changes  in  civilization  that  will  greatly  re- 
move the  causes  of  the  neurotic  creations  which  attempt  by  phan- 
tasies to  satisfy  the  deep  human  cravings.  "  Let  us  admit  that  this 
ideal  prophylaxis  of  neurotic  diseases  will  not  benefit  every  in- 
dividual. A  great  many  of  those  who  today  are  taking  refuge  in 
the  disease  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  the  conditions  of  the 
conflict  postulated  by  us ;  they  will  soon  perish  or  do  some  mischief 
greater  than  their  own  neurotic  disease.  The  neuroses  really  have 
their  biological  functions.  They  are  protective  measures  and  are 
justified  socially.  Their  'morbid  gain'  is  not  always  purely  sub- 
jective. Who  among  you  has  not  looked  behind  the  causation  of  a 
neurosis  and  was  not  forced  to  admit  that  the  neurosis  was  the 
mildest  issue  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  situation?  And  should 
we  really  sacrifice  so  much  for  the  eradication  of  the  neurosis,  if  the 
world  is  filled  with  other  inevitable  misery?  Should  we  therefore 
give  up  our  efforts  to  explain  the  secret  meaning  of  the  neurosis  as 
being  in  the  end  dangerous  for  the  individual  and  for  the  workings 
of  society,  and  should  we  waive  the  right  of  drawing  practical  con- 
clusions from  a  fragment  of  scientific  knowledge?    No.    I  believe 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  212-213. 

37  White,  The  Unconscious,  Psychoanalytic  Review,  January,  1915, 
pp.  16-17. 
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that  notwithstanding  all,  our  duty  moves  us  to  another  direction. 
For  the  morbid  gain  of  the  neurosis  is  on  the  whole  harmful  for  the 
individuals  and  for  society.  The  misfortune  that  may  result  in 
consequence  of  our  explanation  work  can  surely  only  strike  indi- 
viduals. The  return  to  a  more  truthful  and  more  worthy  state  of 
society  will  not  be  too  dearly  bought  at  this  sacrifice.  But  above 
all :  all  the  energies  which  are  now  consumed  in  the  production  of 
neurotic  symptoms  in  the  service  of  a  phantastic  world  isolated  from 
reality,  all  these  energies,  even  if  they  cannot  contribute  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  will  nevertheless  help  to  reinforce  the  cry  for  that 
change  in  our  civilization  in  which  alone  we  see  salvation  for 
posterity."38 

38  Freud,  Selected  Papers  on  Hysteria  and  Other  Psychoneuroses,  p.  215. 
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By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
(Continued  from  page  175) 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  signs  of  positive  transference, 
but  the  analyst  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  ambivalency  of  the 
unconscious  as  well  as  its  egoism.  A  number  of  little  indices  may 
be  recorded  here.    They  are  only  suggestions. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  apparently  trivial  things  which 
show  the  internal  workings  of  the  patient's  unconscious.  Patients 
often  come  early.  It  usually  indicates  the  positive  side  of  the  trans- 
ference, just  as  persistent  late  coming  points  to  the  reverse.  Some- 
times the  early  coming  is  only  a  sign  of  extreme  curiosity.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  the  "  little  bird "  type  already  discussed.  Such  patients 
often  utilize  the  time  spent  in  waiting  to  gain  little  impressions  of 
the  family-life,  assuming  one's  office  to  be  in  one's  own  home.  These 
they  will  utilize  as  resistance  symbols  in  the  further  analysis.  In  the 
office  the  patients  will  often  move  their  chair  closer  to  the  analyst's 
desk.  They  frequently  will  tap  with  their  foot  an  object  in  contact 
with  the  chair  or  person  of  the  analyst.  They  will  pick  up  objects 
which  he  is  apt  to  use,  play  with  the  blotters,  or  toy  with  the  office 
scissors  or  paper  cutter.  These  small  signs  must  not  be  unobserved, 
nor  must  too  much  weight  be  given  to  them. 

Patients  will  constantly  leave  things  after  the  hour,  sometimes 
to  come  back  immediately  or  as  a  sign  of  positive  transference. 
Handkerchiefs,  gloves,  purse,  books,  papers,  overcoat,  cane,  um- 
brella, glasses,  etc.  The  type  of  object  left  is  at  times  of  special 
moment. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  the  dress  of  the  patients,  particu- 
larly of  the  woman.  It  is  at  times  plainly  indicative  of  positive 
transference  and  may  be  the  first  indication  of  too  strong  a  trans- 
ference, which  can  be  controlled,  with  the  aid  of  the  dreams,  and 
hence  the  more  difficult  phases  of  the  situation  outlined  at  the  close 
of  the  last  article  avoided.  It  can  also  very  easily  point  to  negative 
transference  and  to  resistances. 

After  working  with  some  patients  one  may  get  very  useful  clues 
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from  the  facial  musculature  activities.  It  is  a  well-known  general- 
ization and  probably  a  very  valid  one  that,  in  the  unconscious,  left 
and  right  play  a  very  large  role.  I  have  made  careful  notes  of  the 
emotional  expression  of  the  face  as  well  as  other  bodily  movements, 
such  as  rocking  in  the  chair,  drumming  on  the  table  or  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  the  movements  of  the  hand  to  the  face,  the  presence  of 
scratching,  of  crossing  the  legs,  folding  the  arms,  crossing  the  fingers, 
etc.  After  continued  observation  one  registers  a  group  of  habitual 
actions  which  soon  become  very  readily  interpreted.  The  facial  inner- 
vation however  is  the  richest  field  for  observation  of  signs  of  trans- 
ference and  resistance. 

With  more  than  one  patient  it  has  soon  become  apparent  that 
the  drawing  up  of  the  right  eyebrow,  the  pulling  of  the  face  around 
to  the  right,  the  looking  to  the  right,  etc.,  were  domination  impulses 
from  the  unconscious  and  were  "  complex  indicators "  intending  to 
convey  the  idea  of  conflict  and  resistance.  Similarly  other  move- 
ments indicate  positive  transference  situations  and  acquiescence  with 
the  general  trend  of  the  analysis.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  watch  the 
facial  musculature  particularly  when  one  is  dealing  with  the  most 
difficult  of  cases,  the  paranoid  forms  of  schizophrenia,  and  the  cyclo- 
thymic excitements  and  depressions.  In  many  males  the  latent  homo- 
sexual conflicts  are  often  exquisitely  registered  by  the  facial  muscula- 
ture. Only  in  late  stages  of  analysis,  as  a  rule,  can  these  deeply 
rooted  and  very  unconscious  "  complex  indicators  "  be  used.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  the  large  group  of  facial  tics,  compulsive  in 
type,  which  constitute  difficult  problems  of  themselves. 

It  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  studied  Darwin's  and 
Hughes'  extensive  observations  on  emotional  expression  how  in- 
trinsic these  observations  may  be,  and  the  practical  man  of  the  street 
is  unconsciously  in  touch  with  his  fellow  man  through  these  means, 
infinitely  more  than  he  imagines.  This  close  scrutiny  of  these  fac- 
tors is  largely  what  goes  by  the  term  intuition,  particularly  in  woman, 
who  unconsciously  is  always  more  on  guard  than  the  male  by  reason 
of  her  chiefly  subordinate  role  in  the  present  social  scheme  of  things. 
Long  letters,  frequent  telephone  calls,  getting  other  patients,  much 
discussion  of  their  physician,  these  again  are  transference  phenomena. 

This  introduces  us  to  a  topic  already  spoken  of  but  which  needs 
reemphasis.  The  advice  not  to  talk  about  the  analysis  to  other 
people  is  quite  essential.  I  repeat  it  here  since  it  must  often  be 
reiterated  to  the  patient.  This  is  largely  because  the  patient  un- 
consciously will  unload  a  great  deal  upon  the  confidant  or  person 
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talked  to,  and  comes  to  the  analytic  hour  without  a  suggestion.  On 
being  asked,  as  it  is  usually  the  case  that  they  are,  What  is  upper- 
most in  your  mind  to  discuss  ?  or  What  do  you  wish  to  talk  about  ? 
or  Are  there  any  points  to  take  up  from  the  last  analysis?  such 
patients,  who  have  been  discussing  analysis  with  their  husbands  or 
wives  or  friends,  will  answer,  Nothing!  In  some  subtle  and  un- 
conscious way  the  important  topics  which  will  aid  them  to  a  valu- 
able vision  of  the  development  of  their  conduct  values  have  gone  off 
in  these  side  discussions.  Hence  the  admonition  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion for  the  hour.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  analysis.  One  should  warn  one's  patients  of  course  not  to 
make  any  mystery  of  the  situation.  The  rule  is  not  one  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  and  it  can  be  broken,  but  on  the  whole  it  works 
better  to  have  one's  ammunition  preserved  for  the  psychoanalytic 
hour. 

Certain  resistance  symbols  also  are  classical.  Coming  late,  as 
mentioned,  is  one.  Delaying  appointments  and  putting  them  off  is 
another.  The  resistance  is  frequently  converted  into  physical  dis- 
abilities which  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. Dreams  or  other  material  written  out  are  forgotten  and 
left  at  home  or  are  unaccountably  mislaid  or  lost.  Criticism  or  doubt 
of  the  physician  appears  not  only  in  the  dreams  but  is  produced 
consciously  in  order  to  substitute  an  apparent  distrust  of  his  personal 
character,  his  sincerity  of  purpose  or  perhaps  his  financial  upright- 
ness in  regard  to  the  treatment  for  the  unconscious  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  sincerity  and  therefore  the  authority  of  psycho- 
analytic interpretation  and  the  demands  of  its  aim.  Sometimes 
the  finesse  of  the  unconscious  is  extremely  shrewd  in  manufacturing 
a  host  of  little  petty  hindrances  which  successfully  conceal  the 
patient's  resistances. 

Another  interesting  type  of  resistance  is  the  sudden  cure.  Stekel 
has  called  particular  attention  to  this.1  Another  closely  related  type 
manifests  a  sincere  doubt  whether  such  fundamental  treatment  was 
best,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  after  all  to  have  remained 
at  the  level  of  compromise  where  the  patient  had  had  fair  success 
before  the  analysis.  Especially  is  this  active  with  the  typically 
doubting  compulsive  neurotic,  particularly  if  his  early  religious  train- 
ing or  his  metaphysical  convictions  are  interfered  with. 

Excessive  or  voluble  speech  in  the  hour,  whereby  the  more  im- 

1  Die  Verschiedene  Formen  des  Widerstandes  in  der  Psychoanalyse, 
Centralblatt,  IV,  1914,  p.  610. 
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portant  things  may  be  hidden  or  swallowed  up  is  a  frequent  form  of 
resistance.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy  with  certain  paranoid 
individuals  who  wish  to  go  into  a  host  of  intricate  theoretical  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  psychoanalytic  doctrines.  A  profusion 
of  dream  material,  either  in  the  number  or  elaborate  content  of 
dreams,  offers  this  same  manner  of  resistance.  The  patient  then 
would  dissipate  the  analyst's  attention  upon  all  the  dream  material 
rather  than  have  him  center  it  intensively  upon  one  dream  or  one 
point.  These  are  only  other  illustrations  of  the  school-day  trick  of 
getting  the  teacher  to  talk  about  something  else  and  thus  avoid 
questioning.  It  is  often  very  ingeniously  accomplished  in  psycho- 
analysis, and  my  experience  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  I  have 
fallen  down,  and  other  analysts  have  also,  on  this  very  point.  The 
analyst  can  too  readily  forget  his  quarry  and  go  off  on  an  exhibi- 
tionistic  flight  of  his  own.  Especially  when  he  attempts  to  tell  of  his 
analytic  successes  is  this  liable  to  happen. 

Some  patients  are  full  of  the  small  details  of  the  day.  They 
elaborate  them  by  the  hour.  These  are  resistance  symbols  usually. 
Others  are  those  of  elaboration  of  scientific  or  artistic  theories. 
Interesting  enough  in  themselves,  and  often  recounted  or  dwelt  upon 
for  professed  analytic  purposes,  they  nevertheless  not  infrequently 
hide  unconscious  material. 

A  not  infrequent  unconscious  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
one  to  which  the  beginning  analyst  is  particularly  prone  to  fall,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  a  fall,  is  the  attitude  frequently  urged  that 
because  of  the  uniqueness  or  the  extreme  rarity  or  complexity  of 
the  patient's  individual  situation  the  analyst  cannot  possibly  compre- 
hend. He  is  inexperienced  in  this  or  that  particular.  He  has  not 
the  same  temptations  or  the  same  surroundings.  The  patient  un- 
consciously plays  for  intimate  knowledge  of  the  analyst's  own  diffi- 
culties. This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  many  patients,  par- 
ticularly the  "  little  bird  "  type.  This  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity 
leads  them  to  create  family  situations.  They  may  remark  how  the 
maid  at  the  door  has  been  rather  brusque  with  them  that  morning; 
or  they  notice  that  there  is  a  little  careless  dusting  in  the  waiting 
room,  or  they  inquire  concerning  the  arranging  of  the  books  on  the 
reading  table,  complimenting,  by  inference,  the  wife  or  some  other 
member  of  the  household.  All  this  is  frequently  an  invitation  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  get  into  a  more  intimate  state  of  rapport.  It 
is  good  technique  to  keep  very  quiet  about  one's  self,  to  allow  as 
little  as  possible  of  one's  own  surroundings  to  enter  into  any  ana- 
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lytical  situation.  Occasionally  the  analyst  is  tempted  to  show,  from 
his  own  dreams  or  situation,  that  he  himself  has  had  these  conflicts, 
has  made  mistakes,  has  defects,  and  by  entering  into  greater  intimacy 
overcome  some  of  the  patient's  resistances.  Mutual  trustworthiness 
is  looked  for,  and  Freud  has  well  said:2  "Where  one  seeks  con- 
fidences one  must  be  willing  to  show  them."  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  desirable,  but  in  my  own  experience  it  has  nearly  always  proved 
costly.  I  have  frequently  to  labor  hard  to  regain  ground  lost.  In 
general  it  is  dangerous  and  one  really  gains  nothing,  since  much  more 
essential  resistances  develop  to  appear  later  and  these  tend  to  hold 
the  whole  procedure  in  abeyance.  I  think  sooner  or  later  I  have 
regretted  every  personal  confidence  given.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
unloosing  of  the  transference  that  this  technical  error  shows  up  to 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  Freud  calls  attention  to  this  in  several 
of  his  papers,  and  points  out  how  for  some  patients  the  analysis  of 
the  analyst  becomes  more  interesting  than  their  own.  I  have  met 
with  this  in  several  cases.  One  hystero-paranoid  type  of  patient  was 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity  in  her  endeavor  to  get  all  of  the  small  details 
of  my  home  life  and  wherever  she  caught  me  napping  I  later  suffered 
for  my — even  the  slightest — indiscretion. 

The  ideal  situation  is  to  stick  to  the  unconscious  of  the  patients 
and  simply  reflect  back  to  them  what  their  unconscious  shows.  They 
must  get  to  the  point  of  faith  in  their  own  productions  and  be  able 
to  read  themselves  in  the  mirror  that  the  analyst  constantly  keeps 
before  them,  as  inscrutable  as  possible,  and  yet  human. 

In  institutions  where  analytic  therapy  is  used  "  it  is  not  a  serious 
fault,  possibly,  to  admit  some  suggestive  therapy  admixture,  but  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  physician  that  he  is  not  practis- 
ing psychoanalysis  when  he  utilizes  suggestive  therapy."3 

Very  frequently  the  patients  will  seek  instruction  from  the  ana- 
lyst. They  will  bring  their  troubles  and  their  cares,  their  disappoint- 
ments, discontents,  problems,  dilemmas,  jealousies  and  misunder- 
standings. They  will  wish  to  talk  of  them  and  expect  advice  or 
suggestion  as  to  their  solution.  In  the  handling  of  this  particular 
type  of  situation  psychoanalysis  occupies  an  entirely  different  role 
than  most  other  types  of  psychotherapy.  I  can  refer  the  analyst  to 
a  thorough  study  of  this  handling  of  the  actual  conflicts  of  the 

2  Ratschlage  fur  den  Arzt  b.  d.  psychoanalytische  Behandlung,  Central- 
blatt,  II,  p.  487. 

3  Freud,  1.  c. 
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patient  in  a  paper  by  Jones  which  is  important.4  The  most  successful 
mode  of  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  direct  the  patients'  attention 
exclusively  to  the  causes  of  their  conflicts,  not  to  advise  how  to 
handle  them  but  to  get  the  patients  to  comprehend  how  they  arise. 
If  the  analyst  gets  into  the  exclusive  role  of  the  teacher  and  the 
adviser,  his  psychoanalysis  is  practically  at  an  end  and  the  patient 
will  not  have  to  have  his  resistances  analyzed  and  will  go  on  with 
his  neurosis.  The  advantages  of  the  psychoanalytic  mode  of  ap- 
proach are  evident,  as  Jones  points  out.  In  the  first  place  one  is 
unable  to  point  out  the  solution  of  a  conflict  until  it  has  been  ana- 
lyzed. Either  the  patient  already  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  but 
is  not  in  possession  of  the  reasons  why  he  is  unable  to  do  it,  or  he 
does  not  know  at  all  what  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  Pos- 
sibly the  physician  can  guess  a  correct  solution  of  the  conflict  and  give 
good  advice,  but  what  about  the  patient  when  a  slight  variant  turns 
up?  The  position  of  a  student  who  uses  a  pony  with  his  translations 
is  thus  reproduced.  He  is  unable  to  dig  the  thing  out  for  himself 
and  is  helpless  in  a  test.  So  it  is  with  the  patient  who  is  advised 
what  to  do,  and  this  constant  seeking  for  advice  is  one  of  the  most 
insistent  cries  that  goes  up  day  by  day  with  neurotic  patients.  What 
am  I  to  do?  they  ask.  Give  me  something  practical,  they  say,  and 
the  reply  "  Know  thyself  "  is  hard  for  the  analyst  to  stick  to. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  resistances,  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness I  would  call  the  student's  attention  to  a  paper  by  Reik  on  the 
subject  of  Resistances.5 

Whoever  has  followed  attentively  the  publication  of  the  first 
analyses  of  hysteria,6  from  which  psychoanalysis  dates  its  existence, 
cannot  overlook  the  significance  of  defense  symptoms  in  the  course 
of  treatment.  The  theory  of  the  resistance  (and  of  the  transfer- 
ence) which  was  developed  from  the  observation  of  those  signs  of 
defense,  showed  itself  even  more  clearly  as  one  of  the  fundamentally 
recognized  principles  of  psychoanalysis,  and  Freud  first  briefly 

4  Die  Stellungsnahme  des  psychoanalytisches  Arztes  zu  den  aktuellen 
Konflikten,  Zeitschrift,  II,  p.  6,  1914. 

5  Einige  Bemerkungen  zur  Lehre  vom  Widerstande,  Zeitschrift,  III,  I,  p. 
12,  1915. 

6  Freud's  Hysteria  Analyses.  A  complete  hysteria  analysis  is  lacking  in 
the  English  language.  The  editors  of  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 
Monograph  Series  propose  to  remedy  this  defect  by  publishing  the  full 
analyses  of  Freud's  most  important  cases,  for  the  translation  of  which  they 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill. 
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stated7  that  this  motive  over  and  above  the  special  results  of  the 
analytic  work,  has  for  him  "  remained  decisive  for  his  conviction 
concerning  the  etiology  of  the  neuroses." 

This  factor  of  the  resistance  has  received  relatively  little  atten- 
tion in  psychoanalytic  literature  thus  far,  notwithstanding  its  great 
significance  theoretically  and  practically.  The  following  up  of  the 
role  of  the  resistance  during  the  course  of  treatment  in  addition  to 
the  symptom  and  dream  analysis  escapes  a  separate  presentation,  as 
every  one  will  recognize  who  knows  how  many  difficulties  offer  them- 
selves in  the  description  of  a  single  completed  analysis.  The  resist- 
ance drags  itself  through  the  analysis  like  a  red  strand  as  difficult  to 
be  separated  from  the  whole  structure  as  such  a  strand  from  a  trans- 
atlantic cable. 

The  answer  to  the  question  how  the  resistance  manifests  itself 
may  be  read  in  all  those  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
restoration  of  the  patient's  health  and  efficiency.  This  statement 
needs  some  qualification.  For  among  the  hindrances  against  reach- 
ing the  goal  mentioned  there  are  also  external  ones,  such  as  social 
and  pecuniary  circumstances,  certain  family  relationships,  definite 
conditions  of  external  life.  There  is  greater  danger  of  overvaluing 
than  undervaluing  the  significance  of  such  circumstances  alterable 
as  they  are  only  with  difficulty,  though  they  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  physician,  to  whom  the  patient  complains  of  these  circum- 
stances, must  for  their  valuation  keep  the  following  in  view:  I.  The 
fact  that  much  distress,  which  at  first  sight  seems  undeserved,  was 
brought  about  by  the  patient's  unconscious  wish,  or  at  least  its  break- 
ing forth  was  not  prevented,  although  that  was  possible  objectively 
considered.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  patient  who  finds  him- 
self in  such  a  position  would  unconsciously  divert  the  physician's 
attention  from  the  true  cause  of  the  illness  and  on  that  account 
represents  as  its  fundamental  cause  what  is  in  fact  the  result  of  his 
neurosis.  The  patient,  who  goes  on  living  under  these  conditions, 
will  often  maintain  the  neurosis  for  the  sake  of  a  secondary  advan- 
tage obtained  from  the  illness,  for  an  unconsciously  voluntarily  in- 
voked possibility.  Reik  gives  an  example.  One  finds  no  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  money,  although  he  seeks  it  with  apparent  energy  and 
suffers  much  from  an  oppressive  poverty.  It  must  be  accepted  in  this 
case — not  always  of  course,  but  frequently — that  the  individual  con- 
cerned unconsciously  overlooks  many  opportunities,  indeed  that  he 

7Zur  Geschichte  der  psychoanalytischen  Bewegung,  Jahrbuch  der  Psycho- 
analyse, 1914,  p.  5  f.    Translation  to  be  published  in  Psychoanalytic  Review. 
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himself  even  with  unconscious  purpose  spoils  many  opportunities.  If 
one  looks  for  the  motive  of  such  amazing  behavior,  one  comes  fre- 
quently upon  the  tendency  towards  self-chastisement,  which  flourishes 
upon  an  unconscious  sense  of  guilt.  It  may  be  said  that  the  over- 
valuation of  such  external  conditions  parallels  the  pre-psychoanalytic 
over-valuation  of  hereditary  causes. 

2.  The  psychoanalyst  will  cherish  the  expectation  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  analysis  will  clear  away  a  large  portion  of  these 
obstacles.  The  physician  will  without  directly  interfering  by  counsel 
or  act  in  the  circumstances  under  consideration  patiently  watch  the 
time  draw  near  when  the  patient,  freed  from  his  inner  hindrances, 
himself  takes  the  initiative  and  with  insight  and  energy  once  more  at 
his  command  brings  about  those  changes  which  appear  to  him 
desirable. 

3.  The  physician,  to  be  sure,  stands  powerless  before  a  portion  of 
the  external  difficulties,  objectively  considered,  yet  he  may  console 
himself  with  the  knowledge  that  their  removal  lies  only  in  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  a  higher  instance,  all-powerful  fate. 

Manifestations  of  resistance  are  to  be  found  in  all  those  obstacles 
which  the  patient  opposes  to  his  recovery.  Attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  most  prominent  difficulties  of  this  sort,  lack  of  asso- 
ciations, forgetting,  and  the  like.  The  opposites,  also,  love  of  gossip 
and  loquacity,  as  resistance  symptoms,  belong  again  to  the  question 
of  the  selection  and  censorship  of  associations.  The  physician,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  bids  the  patient  as  the  first  and 
special  condition  of  the  psychoanalytic  relationship,  to  tell  every- 
thing and  to  allow  no  censor  control  of  his  associations,  knows  in 
advance  that  this  condition  will  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  patient.  For 
rather  the  degree  of  departure  from  this  ideal  relationship  becomes  for 
the  physician  a  sign  of  the  greatness  of  the  resistance.  Over  against 
the  failure  of  associations  stands  oftentimes  an  excess  of  freely 
offered  outspoken  thought  which  would,  like  the  first,  lead  the  physi- 
cian astray.  The  psychoanalyst  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
thus  unawares.  He  will  suspect  that  such  a  wealth  of  association 
has  the  same  purpose,  to  hide  from  him  and  keep  from  him  just 
that  which  perhaps  is  necessary  to  the  releasing  of  a  symptom.  He 
understands  this  just  as  he  did  the  want  of  associations,  which  he 
knew  served  a  purpose,  representing  the  rising  up  of  the  resistance 
against  painful  confessions.  The  structure  of  the  thought  material 
in  this  case  may  be  compared  perhaps  to  a  wide-meshed  net,  through 
whose  interstices  the  most  valuable  slips  away.   It  many  cases  it  can 
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be  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  the  day  before  or  the  same  day 
made  note  of  a  great  number  of  incidents  in  order  to  relate  them  to 
the  physician.  The  latter  will  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that 
such  gifts  spread  out  upon  a  tray  seldom  bring  that  which  one  had 
desired.  Generosity  on  the  one  side  merely  hides  niggardliness  on 
the  other.  Where  such  eloquence  has  already  appeared  as  a  resist- 
ance symptom  an  unconscious  motivation  may  with  great  probability 
be  suspected  behind  such  a  readiness,  that  it  to  say,  the  wish  to  defy 
the  physician  to  drag  on  the  analysis.  Indeed  it  is  plain  that  there 
lies  often  in  such  a  state  of  things  an  unconscious  ridicule  of  the 
physician,  the  infantile  character  of  which  becomes  clearer,  if  one 
thinks  of  the  grotesque  tales  of  children  which  they  relate  to  their 
parents  in  regard  to  the  ostensible  origin  of  children  and  in  which  the 
ridicule  of  the  stork  fable  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  manifests 
itself.  The  unconscious  homosexual  is  particularly  prone  to  this 
feature  of  the  ridicule  of  the  physician  through  his  gossip  and  free 
discussion  of  small  scandals. 

Form,  intensity,  as  well  as  the  point  of  time  when  the  resistance 
enters  in  the  course  of  treatment  Reik  points  out,  vary  so  much  that 
a  classification  of  patients  on  this  basis  suggests  itself.  It  may  be 
observed,  for  example,  that  a  bitter  and  persistent  resistance  appears 
later  with  just  those  patients  with  whom  the  transference  was  estab- 
lished quickly  and  easily  and  who  apparently  manifested  no  symp- 
toms of  resistance,  while  most  cases  where  intense  resistances  toward 
the  physician  allow  at  first  sight  a  limited  outlook  permit  a  favorable 
prognosis.  One  should  begin  to  mistrust  when  "  all  goes  smoothly  " 
in  psychoanalysis,  when  no  resistances  of  any  sort  manifest  them- 
selves. One  must  be  suspicious  likewise  of  all  those  modifications 
of  analysis  which  may  boast  of  having  diminished  the  resistances  or 
set  them  aside.  Psychoanalysis  may  be  compared  to  the  work  of  a 
machine,  for  the  efficiency  of  which  the  presence  of  friction  is  an 
indispensable  condition. 

Reik  calls  attention  to  more  or  less  direct  manifestations  of  re- 
sistance such  as  outbreaks  of  anger  against  the  physician  or  a  third 
person.  The  passage  from  one  form  of  resistance  over  into  another 
may  be  observed  daily  in  the  analysis.  It  happens  indeed  that  the 
form  of  the  resistance  changes  with  the  taking  over  of  a  patient  into 
the  treatment  of  another  physician,  a  practice  principally  to  be 
avoided.  Thus  a  patient  displayed  his  resistance  against  the  physi- 
cian who  was  treating  him  in  continually  complaining  that  the  doctor 
and  his  method  did  not  interest  him,  that  what  he  said  was  a  matter 
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of  indifference  and  wearisome.  He,  the  patient,  stood  toward  him 
with  a  feeling  of  distant  respect  which  frequently  passed  over 
into  a  feeing  of  superiority.  After  a  visit  on  one  occasion  to  the 
consultation  room  of  another  psychoanalyst  the  resistance  prepared 
for  itself  an  elementary  path  in  which  the  patient  characterized  this 
second  physician  immediately  on  leaving  his  house,  as  a  "  disgusting 
Jew  "  and  complained  of  his  so-called  hardness  and  heartlessness. 

Concealed  forms  of  resistance  phenomena  are  however  the  more 
frequent.  Thus  Abraham  reports  a  patient  whose  resistances  had 
created  a  very  interesting  esthetic  mask.  The  patient  evinced  fre- 
quently during  the  hours  of  analysis  a  strong  displeasure  in  the 
objects  in  the  consultation  room.  He  found  this  piece  of  furniture 
out  of  place,  that  arrangement  in  poor  taste  and  so  on.  Naturally 
the  form  and  content  of  this,  as  of  all  resistances,  is  psychically  de- 
termined and  over-determined  and  an  indicator  to  the  analyst.  The 
whole  sum  of  the  neurotic  resistance  is  learned  first  of  course  through 
dream  and  symptom  analysis ;  in  these  creations  frequently  there 
hides  a  flood  of  most  malicious  wishes  and  insults  directed  against 
the  physician.  This  illustration  of  Abraham  I  have  had  repeated  over 
and  over  again  with  my  books,  my  rugs,  my  ornaments,  my  clothing, 
etc.  One  patient  hides  a  frightful  snobbery  clothing  complex  behind 
a  criticism  of  my  clothes.  Other  infantile  superiority  motives  are 
the  rule  in  resistance  situations. 

Just  as  Abraham's  patient  found  an  opportunity  for  directing  his 
resistance  toward  the  physician  in  an  exasperated  criticism  of  the 
arrangement  of  his  house,  and  others  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 
so  also  it  happens  that  the  resistances  find  their  objects  in  the  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances  of  the  physician.  The  parallel  to  the  relation 
of  primitive  people  thrusts  itself  forward  here,  as  Reik  emphasizes. 
The  savage  who  wishes  to  injure  some  one  possesses  himself  perhaps 
of  a  bit  of  property  of  the  person  under  consideration  and  believes 
that  through  the  medium  of  this  object  he  will  also  have  power  over 
its  owner  (contagious  magic).8  If  the  savage  believes  himself  in- 
jured or  wronged  the  law  of  tribal  revenge  comes  into  play,  to  which 
not  only  the  person  who  committed  the  deed  but  his  relatives  and 
friends  as  well  must  submit.  The  criticism  of  the  physician's  furni- 
ture and  the  ill-will  toward  his  relatives  is  analogous  to  this  state 
of  things.  Reik  speaks  of  a  patient  where  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
patient  with  his  physician  was  manifested  in  this  fashion,  that  he 
began  the  hour  of  analysis  with  railing  against  the  incivility  and 

8  See  Compulsion  Neurosis  and  Primitive  Culture  by  Zenia,  X.,  and  S.  E. 
Jelliffe,  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  4. 
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stupidity  of  the  maid  servant.  One  difficult  patient  of  mine  always 
revealed  his  resistances  by  ringing  the  front  door  bell  two  and  even 
three  times  in  quick  succession  while  waiting  to  be  let  in.  His 
"Jehovah  complex"  admitted  of  no  delay  in  letting  so  important  a 
person  in  the  house.  I  was  never  quite  able  to  show  his  hatred — 
resistance — through  this  apparently  trivial  incident.  Yet  it  was  ap- 
parent in  every  detail  of  a  busy  and,  commercially  speaking,  suc- 
cessful life.   He  had  a  very  bankrupt  soul,  however. 

Rank  also  emphasizes  the  analogous  variations  of  the  means  of 
transference,  such  as  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  the 
members  of  the  physician's  family,  inclination  toward  them  and 
great  respect,  behind  which  often,  especially  with  female  patients, 
lurk  unconscious  death  wishes.  Reference  must  repeatedly  be  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  patient  creates  for  himself  in  his  relations  with 
the  physician  a  return  of  infantile  situations.  The  infantile  CEdipus 
situation  is  thus  completely  reestablished — just  as  the  physician 
appears  as  the  revival  of  the  father,  so  his  wife  is  often  the  mother — 
when  a  strong  love  toward  the  wife  or  the  daughter,  whom  the  patient 
has  perhaps  never  seen,  joins  itself  to  the  neurotic's  resistance  against 
the  physician.  Moreover  strong  feelings  of  jealousy  against  the 
physician's  sons  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  return  of  childish  impulses, 
brother  jealousy.  In  one  of  Reik's  cases  the  patient  complained 
with  strong  affect  of  the  behavior  of  another  patient  quite  unknown 
to  him,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  physician's  waiting  room.  This 
analysis  revealed  that  behind  these  complaints  were  hidden  re- 
proaches against  the  physician,  who  seemed  to  give  preference  to 
the  other  patient  as  once  the  father  had  favored  the  brothers  of  the 
later  neurotic  patient.  It  often  becomes  clear  in  the  analysis  with 
what  the  resistance,  which  announces  itself  in  the  lack  of  associa- 
tions or  in  the  repression  of  their  disclosure,  concerns  itself.  There 
are  at  work  besides  the  shrinking  from  the  confession  of  unpleasant 
things  and  those  which  would  wound  the  ego  of  the  patient,  definite 
hostile  impulses  against  the  physician.  In  certain  cases  the  increas- 
ing silence  in  the  analysis  signifies  directly  the  unconscious  self- 
punishment  for  evil  wishes  against  the  physician.  A  very  intellectual 
woman,  suffering  from  a  compulsive  neurosis,  once  offered  the  in- 
formation spontaneously  that  her  becoming  speechless  really  repre- 
sented how  she  died. 

In  an  earlier  number  of  this  series  I  spoke  of  the  free  patient  in 
psychoanalysis.  Reik  also  discusses  it  in  the  paper  just  referred  to. 
He  regards  it  as  deserving  a  special  chapter.    The  refusal  of  the 
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free  treatment  which  Freud  recommends9  on  principle  rests  also  on 
this,  that  the  free  treatment  under  certain  conditions  produces  a 
special  heightening  of  the  resistances.  Gratitude  prevents  the  patient 
from  manifesting  his  resistances  in  the  same  form  and  with  the  same 
intensity  as  the  other  patients.  The  location  of  the  resistance  must 
then  be  sought  out  with  difficulty  by  the  physician  and  discovered. 
He  meets  then  among  other  things  the  haughtiness  of  the  young  man 
who  will  allow  so  very  little  to  be  given  him  by  the  physician,  as  once 
by  his  father,  and  also  the  distrust  toward  the  physician,  which  re- 
veals itself  in  the  anxiety  that  he  will  not  be  treated  by  him  with  the 
same  care  as  other  patients  blessed  with  this  world's  goods. 

Reik  gives  examples  which  may  be  duplicated  in  any  psycho- 
analytic treatment.  The  physician  is  prevented  some  time  from  keep- 
ing the  hour  for  analysis  and  writes  to  the  patient  to  break  the 
appointment.  The  next  interview  brings  surprisingly  great  resist- 
ances not  justified  by  the  things  which  are  discussed.  The  patient  has 
understood  the  breaking  of  the  engagement  as  a  sign  of  unconscious 
depreciation  and  brings  it  into  connection  with  the  free  treatment. 
His  narcissism  takes  the  occurrence  as  a  humiliation  and  to  this 
actual  disturbance  is  to  be  ascribed  the  increase  of  resistances.  Natu- 
rally the  feeling  of  shamed  love  (unconscious  homosexual)  con- 
tributes essentially  to  this  effect. 

Reik  speaks  of  one  form  of  resistance  phenomena.  This  is  the 
"  proofs  "  by  which  the  patient  will  convince  himself  of  the  reality 
of  psychoanalysis.  Many  patients  after  a  significant  explanation  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  immediately  make  proof  of  an  example 
as  it  happened  to  that  patient  in  Freud's  "  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams"  who  reacted  to  the  information  given  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  general  wish-fulfilling  tendency  with  a  negative  wish  dream.  As 
an  example  we  may  suppose  that  the  patient  has  just  discovered  a  bit 
Of  the  motivation  of  his  chief  symptom,  psychic  impotence.  He 
hastens  now  to  find  the  opportunity  for  sexual  intercourse  and  suf- 
fers failure  at  coitus.  He  has  through  this  merely  given  expression 
to  his  unconscious  resistance  against  that  explanation,  to  which  he 
perhaps  some  hours  before  had  heartily  agreed  and  which  he  con- 
sciously received  almost  as  his  salvation.  On  the  other  hand  the 
more  favorable  case  may  be  adduced.  Coitus  succeeds  and  the  full 
capacity  for  satisfaction  is  this  time  again  established.  There  must 
then  be  considered  a  transference  result,  which  the  first  disturbance 
of  transference  again  destroys. 

9  Weitere  Ratschlage  zur  Technik  der  Psychoanalyse,  Internationale  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  arztliche  Psychoanalyse,  1913,  Heft  1,  S.  8  f. 
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E.  Jones10  has  said  all  that  is  essential  concerning  the  mistakes 
which  the  psychoanalyst  would  commit  if  he  interfered  in  the  actual 
conflicts  of  the  patient  through  advice ;  for  example :  It  might  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  advice  of  the  physician  would  be  suited  to  solve  an 
actual  conflict,  yet  the  wished-for  result  might  not  appear.  Then  the 
patient's  resistances  will  again  appear  in  the  unconscious;  he  will 
perhaps  meet  with  some  misfortune  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  advice, 
he  will  keep  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  advice  and  miss  its  intention 
or  unconsciously  perhaps  he  will  prefer  some  modification,  which 
complies  with  his  secret  wishes.  The  failure  in  outcome  will  then  be 
utilized  for  the  increase  of  the  resistances  while  the  blame  will  all  be 
laid  upon  the  physician.  Often,  moreover,  a  tertiary  advantage 
enters  in  for  the  illness  just  through  such  giving  of  advice,  for  the 
transference  becomes  permanent,  the  patient  will  no  more  dispense 
with  dependence  upon  the  physician  and  remains  sick  in  order  to 
justify  this  relationship. 

Then  the  phenomenon,  well-known  to  psychoanalysis,  of  the 
"  haughty  obedience  "  comes  to  light.  The  patient  slavishly  follows 
the  instruction  of  the  physician  but  expects  him  to  uphold,  it  may  be, 
the  manner  of  life  created  by  the  advice.  Reik  speaks  of  certain 
patients  who  behave  in  their  "passive  resistance"  just  as  do  the 
German  railway  officials.  There  exists  in  the  regulation  of  the 
German  as  well  as  of  other  railways  a  number  of  instructions  and 
commands,  the  invariable  carrying  out  of  which  into  practice  would 
paralyze  all  traffic.  There  is  therefore  a  tacit  agreement  between 
higher  officials  and  subordinates  to  overlook  these  orders  at  times 
and  to  keep  traffic  going  according  to  other  more  practical  rules.  If 
now  the  railway  officials  and  workmen  have  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
with  their  wages,  hours  of  duty,  etc.,  they  adopt  a  "  passive  resist- 
ance," that  is,  they  maintain  a  strict  adherence  to  the  instructions  of 
the  rules  in  their  work  and  bring  about,  through  this  grotesquely  un- 
just kind  of  officially  demanded  strike,  serious  disturbances  in  the 
regular  traffic,  even  not  infrequently  a  complete  standstill. 

The  last — often  very  difficult  to  overcome — resistance  in  the 
treatment  is  the  final  doing  away  with  the  transference.  The  patient 
strives  by  all  means  of  defiance,  yes,  of  hatred,  against  turning  his 
love  away  from  the  physician  and  placing  it  upon  others. 

I  must  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  an  important 
motive  to  which  Reik  also  refers.  An  actual  obstacle  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  transference  may  present  itself  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  psychoanalyst  takes  note  of  the  neurotic's  complaints. 

10  L.  c. 
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In  Reik's  own  words :  "  Suppose  that  a  nervously  sick  woman 
comes  to  a  neurologist  and  complains  that  she  is  pursued  by  a  com- 
pulsive thought,  that  she  must  poison  the  husband  she  tenderly  loves. 
The  conflict  which  this  temptation  toward  feelings  directed  against 
her  husband  arouses,  causes  her  constant  suffering.  What  atti- 
tude would  most  neurologists  take  to  such  a  case,  a  by  no  means 
rare  one?  They  will  listen  to  her  tale  with  grave  shakings  of  the 
head,  and  then  attempt  to  talk  the  poor  woman — supposedly  she  has 
shown  herself  mentally  sound  otherwise — out  of  her  compulsive  idea, 
while  they  would  perhaps  say :  "  But  that  is  nonsense.  Dismiss  it 
from  your  mind.  Try  with  all  your  might  not  to  think  of  these 
things.  Find  distractions,  go  to  the  theater,  to  concerts,  travel,  and 
the  like.' 

It  needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  through  a  reference  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  dismissing  it  from  the  mind,  how  such  a  therapy  ridicules 
itself,  and  does  not  understand  how.  The  psychoanalyst  who  has 
listened  to  the  patient's  complaint  will  express  himself  something 
like  this :  "  Now,  that  is  very  interesting.  Tell  me,  please,  when  this 
idea  first  appeared  to  you,  in  what  connection,  and  so  on."  In  a  word, 
he  will  not  shove  the  compulsive  idea  to  one  side  as  unpleasant  and 
senseless,  but  take  it  for  granted,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  definite 
meaning  belongs  to  it  in  the  patient's  mental  life,  that  it  has  some 
connection  with  her  experiences,  wishes  and  conflicts  and  that  the 
problem  will  be  to  ascertain  the  psychic  motivation  and  the  latent 
meaning  of  the  idea. 

The  comparison  of  the  psychotherapeutic  effectiveness  of  the  two 
methods  is  not  now  under  discussion,  hence  for  the  moment  the  stress 
will  only  be  laid  upon  the  effect  upon  the  patient  herself  of  the  taking 
up  of  what  she  has  imparted.  While  the  telling  of  her  idea  here- 
tofore has  always  met  with  a  depreciation  of  it,  at  the  very  least  with 
an  ironic  or  slight  smile  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  on  the  part  of 
the  psychoanalyst  she  finds  understanding  as  he  accepts  the  idea 
quite  earnestly,  believes  in  its  meaning  and  its  significance  and  occu- 
pies himself  with  its  origin  and  development.  Here,  however,  with 
this  serious  acceptance,  the  first  actual  possibility  of  the  transference 
arises.  The  patient  is  wounded  in  her  narcissism  through  the  slight- 
ing or  depreciation  of  her  idea,  yet  the  attention  which  the  psycho- 
analyst bestows  upon  all  her  manifestations  and  symptoms,  even  the 

11  Other  methods  will  direct  their  measures  to  this  end,  that  the  idea  be 
recognized  as  completely  foolish.  It  may  be  desired  to  set  it  aside  by  hypno- 
tism and  Dubois  would  not  leave  out  the  ethical  stimulus  and  strengthening 
of  self-confidence. 
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most  absurd  and  bizarre,  works  beneficially  although  it  flatters  her 
self  love.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  patients  can  consciously 
observe  and  curse  their  ideas  and  symptoms  as  foreign  to  them  or 
comprehend  them  unconsciously  as  products  of  their  own  personali- 
ties and  care  for  them  perhaps  with  the  love  with  which  a  mother 
devotes  herself  to  a  crippled  child.  The  neglect  or  the  depreciation 
of  a  symptom  or  anything  brought  by  the  patient,  which  perhaps 
announces  itself  in  the  relinquishing  of  the  usual  amount  of  atten- 
tion, would  therefore  mean  a  two-fold  technical  error  on  the  part  of 
the  physician.  The  result  would  be  not  only  a  loss  of  psychological 
knowledge  but  also  an  increase  of  resistance  due  to  the  wounding  of 
the  patient's  narcissism.  This  neurotic  narcissism  shows  itself  in  a 
certain  valuation  of  the  patient's  own  illness,  by  which  he  grants  to 
his  own  illness  an  exalted  position,  will  not  see  the  typical  character 
of  his  neurosis  in  connection  with  other  cases,  but  considers  his  as 
a  distinctive  special  case  which  demands  increased  attention. 

A  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  and  one  that  is  well  known  to 
all  physicians  who  practice  analysis  concerns  itself  with  the  analyst's 
own  negative  transferences.  I  have  made  special  note  of  these  as 
illustrated  in  the  persons  assisting  me  in  psychoanalytic  work.  It  is 
remarkable  how  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  one  hears  of  the  "  diffi- 
cult "  patient.  The  use  of  such  a  concept  usually  means  an  opposing 
force  on  the  part  of  the  analyst.  It  is  only  all  too  deeply  grounded 
in  the  human  soul  as  Reik  well  says,  that  a  feeling  of  impatience  and 
anger  takes  possession  of  the  physician  especially  at  that  point  when 
the  severe  resistances  rouse  themselves  against  him.  The  danger  is 
particularly  at  hand  when  the  treatment  through  the  intensive  re- 
sistance of  the  patient  has  reached  a  "  dead  lock,"  that  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  over  the  temporary  standstill  and  over  the  obstinacy 
of  the  patient  strengthens  itself  even  to  a  negative  resistance,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  withdrawal  of  interest  in  the  patient  or  even 
produces  a  change  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  The  consequences 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  negative  resistance  upon  the  progress  of 
the  analysis  would  naturally  be  most  unfavorable. 

Freud  tells  us  through  what  psychic  mechanisms  resistances  arise. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  on  what  basis  they  rear  themselves  and  to 
what  instinctive  impulses  they  owe  their  strength.  Reik  speaks  of 
three  chief  components  that  work  together  to  constitute  the  resistance ; 
narcissistic,  hostile  and  closely  bound  with  them,  homosexual  cur- 
rents and  anal  erotic  tendencies. 

i.  The  beginning  analyst  will  soon  commence  to  appreciate  the 
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significance  of  the  narcissistic  attitude  and  its  disturbances  for  the 
question  of  the  resistance.  A  partial  derivation  of  the  resistance 
from  narcissism  becomes  clearer  when  the  inner  relation  between  re- 
pression and  resistance  is  understood.  Primary  narcissism  con- 
tributes to  the  ideal  ego  structure.  This  becomes  the  condition  of  the 
repression  on  the  part  of  the  ego.12  Through  analysis,  however,  the 
comparison  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  always  present  in  the 
unconscious,  is  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  the  conscious.  The  con- 
flict between  the  tendencies  directed  toward  and  against  the  ego 
is  again,  under  changed  circumstances,  taken  up,  whereas  before 
through  the  compromise  formation  of  the  neurosis  it  had  come  to  a 
truce,  which  was  however  repeatedly  disturbed.  The  physician  be- 
comes to  the  patient  the  unconscious  incarnation  of  that  censor  which 
is  in  conscious  phraseology  called  "  conscience."  This  deduction  can 
also  be  supported  genetically,  since  conscience  is  primarily  based 
on  parental  criticism  and  guidance  and  the  physician  comes  to  be  for 
the  patient  the  revival  of  the  authority — father  or  what  not.  The 
patient  naturally  strives  against  the  constant  comparison  between  the 
actual  and  the  real,  to  the  conscious  carrying  out  of  which  the 
analysis  compels  him,  while  it  shows  him  how  his  conscious  inten- 
tions and  deeds  measured  to  the  ego  ideal  are  continually  disturbed 
through  the  unconscious  events  belonging  to  his  actual  ego. 

Those  numerous  cases  of  neurosis  in  which  the  "  castration  com- 
plex" appears  in  the  pathogenesis,  hold  a  special  position.  The 
resistance  of  the  patient  assumes  a  character  as  if  the  physician  repre- 
sented the  father  in  his  part  as  sexual  meddler  and  intimidator.  This 
fear  may  find  support  in  the  unconscious  memory  of  the  father's 
threat  of  castration  for  infantile  over-interest  in  the  child's  own 
member.  If  one  follows  further  the  castration  anxiety  directed 
toward  the  physician,  forbidden  (for  example,  incestuous)  wishes 
come  regularly  to  light.  The  child  has  unconsciously  incorporated 
the  characteristics  of  the  father  in  his  ideal  ego  in  so  far  as  the  com- 
parison of  the  child  oppressed  by  his  dark  instinctive  forces  with  the 
father  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  his  ego  ideal.  So  the 
physician  as  the  father  representative  (social  necessity,  etc.)  comes 
to  be  the  external  ego  ideal.  A  great  part  of  the  transference  situa- 
tion must  find  its  explanation  here.  The  resistance,  considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  the  striving  against  the  dis- 
charge of  homosexual  libido  values. 

2.  Hostile  currents  against  the  physician  in  the  form  of  resistance 

12  Cf.  Freud,  Zur  Einfuhrung  des  Narzismus,  Jahrgange  der  Psycho- 
analyse, 1914,  p.  17  f. 
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are  conditioned  through  the  revival  of  those  feelings  once  belonging 
to  the  father.  The  typical  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the 
father  however  is  ambivalent,  so  the  hostile  tendency  has  continually 
to  strive  with  the  tender  one,  the  unconscious  continuance  of  which 
produces  homosexual  feelings.  The  intensity  of  the  hostile  feelings 
directed  against  the  physician  is  reactively  strengthened  through  the 
defense  on  the  side  of  his  own  homosexual  onset  of  libido.  The 
resistance  presupposes  also  properly  a  portion  of  the  result  of  that 
psychic  mechanism,  which  Freud's  analysis  uncovered  especially  in 
the  paranoic  forms  of  disease,13  the  reaction  to  the  endopsychic  per- 
ception of  one's  own  homosexual  tendencies.  Resistances  here  there- 
fore become  defense  measures  which  arise  from  the  fear  of  tempta- 
tion. Their  purpose  is  to  assure  the  male  patient  against  his  homo- 
sexual, the  female  patient  against  her  own  heterosexual  impulses. 

The  fact  that  the  resistance  grows  in  more  than  one  point  directly 
out  of  the  transference  and  its  psychic  resulting  phenomena  has 
been  stressed  again  and  again.  Reik  also  speaks  of  it.  Thus,  he  says, 
the  patient  seeks,  after  an  extensive  transference  has  been  set  up,  to 
win  the  unconsciously  loved  physician  to  himself,  he  will  impress 
him,  show  him  his  best  side.  The  analysis  hinders  him  in  this,  be- 
cause it  compels  him  to  confess  just  those  things  through  which, 
according  to  his  opinion,  he  will  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  physi- 
cian. Resistances,  as  they  manifest  themselves  perhaps  in  suppress- 
ing of  incidents,  may  often  be  interpreted  definitely  as  signs  of 
homosexual  and  narcissistic  tendencies  of  the  libido.  The  relation- 
ship of  this  to  consciousness  of  guilt  can  be  easily  established,  thanks 
to  Freud's  explanations:14  The  want  of  satisfaction  through  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  narcissistic  ego  ideal  frees  homosexual  libido,  which 
is  changed  into  consciousness  of  guilt.  "  The  consciousness  of  guilt 
was  originally  fear  of  the  parental  punishment,  more  correctly  of  the 
love  desire  associated  with  the  parents  ..."  [Freud].  The  neu- 
rotic shows  in  the  form  of  resistance  we  have  described  regressively 
this  psychogenesis  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  since  he  is  un- 
consciously afraid  that  his  confessions  may  have  as  a  result  with  the 
physician  the  desire  for  love.1* 

13  Cf.  Freud,  Psychoanalytische  Bemerkungen  iiber  ein  autobiographisch 
beschriebenen  Fall  von  Paranoia  (Dementia  Paranoides),  Kleine  Schriften 
zur  Neurosenlehre,  3  Folge,  p.  251  f. 

14  Zur  Einfiihrung  des  Narzismus,  p.  24. 

15  The  state  of  affairs  with  a  compulsive  neurotic  patient  of  Freud  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  example  of  a  resistance  conditioned  thus.  Cf.  Freud,  Be- 
merkungen iiber  ein  Fall  von  Zwangsneurose,  Kleine  Schriften  zur  Neurosen- 
lehre, 3  Folge,  p.  159- 
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3.  The  third  feature  to  which  Reik  calls  attention,  and  only- 
touches  upon,  concerns  residual  phenomena,  regressive  revivals  or 
reaction  formations  of  the  infantile  anal  erotic.  Freud16  and  Jones17 
have  vigorously  drawn  attention  to  the  inner  connection  of  anal  erotic 
and  hostile  impulses.  It  seems  that  a  certain  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  neurotic  restraining  and  repressing  of  affect  and  the  in- 
fantile pleasure  in  retaining  the  excrement. 

Reik  attempts  to  define  the  special  form  of  this  relationship  and 
the  finer  mechanisms  which  bring  these  two  processes  together.  It 
seems  to  him  certain  that  those  two  characteristics,  which  Freud  has 
noted  as  constantly  bound  with  the  anal  erotic  character,18  avarice 
and  obstinacy  (as  intensifications  of  frugality  and  self-will),  must 
claim  a  place  in  the  structure  of  resistance  symptoms.  Whoever  has 
once  carried  through  an  analysis  will  have  met  during  its  course  with 
those  neurotic  manifestations  of  obstinacy  and  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  stinginess  of  the  psychoneurotic  in  the  form  of  a  resist- 
ance to  giving  out  the  unconscious  material. 

The  patient  revives  regre.ssively  in  his  resistance  his  strife  against 
every  person  of  his  childhood  who  compelled  him  to  renunciation  of 
pleasure  in  infantile  sexual  activities  and  phantasies.  Thus  the 
analysis  becomes  a  condensed  recapitulation  of  the  living  through  of 
those  important  inner  conflicts  which  the  patient  would  escape 
through  flight  into  his  illness. 

It  has  frequently  been  noted  that  the  neurotic  resistance  phe- 
nomena like  other  neurotic  symptoms  are  fitted  for  the  character  of 
a  compromise,  as  Reik  happily  illustrates.  "  In  the  production  of 
their  symptoms  and  of  the  resistances  directed  against  their  removal 
it  happens  to  those  who  are  neurotic  just  as  with  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  unjustly  forgotten  parodies  of  Nestroy.  His  tenderly  loved  one 
had  once  sent  a  beautiful  walking  stick  as  a  gift  to  the  young  dreamer. 
The  fickle  maiden  became  untrue  to  him,  and  the  poor  fellow, 
crushed  by  this  fate,  wandered  through  the  country  as  a  destitute 
musician.  Still  as  an  aging,  embittered  man  he  always  carried  his 
staff  along  with  him.  Asked  once  what  was  the  reason  for  this  he 
answered :  "  I  carry  this  stick  in  order  to  keep  forever  in  mind  a 
person  whom  I  wish  never  more  to  remember." 

16  Die  Disposition  zur  Zwangsneurose,  Internationale  Zeitschrift  f.  arztl. 
Psychoanalyse,  1913,  Heft  6. 

17  Hass  und  Analerotik  in  der  Zwangsneurose,  Int.  Zeitschr.  f.  arztl. 
Psychoanalyse,  1913,  Heft  5. 

18  Charakter  und  Analerotik,  Kleine  Schriften  zur  Neurosenlehre,  2  Folge, 
p.  132  f. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Crile,  in  his  "  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Emotions,"  has  given  to 
psychology  a  new  definition,  saying  that  "  it  becomes  a  science  of 
man's  activities  as  determined  by  the  environmental  stimuli  of  his 
phylogeny  and  of  his  ontogeny."  In  developing  this  he  said  "  if  the 
full  history  of  the  species  and  of  the  individual  could  be  known  in 
every  detail,  then  every  detail  of  that  individual's  conduct  in  health 
and  disease  could  be  predicted.  Reaction  to  environment  is  the 
basis  of  conduct,  of  moral  standards,  of  manners  and  conventions, 
of  work  and  play,  of  love  and  hate,  of  protection  and  murder,  of 
governing  and  being  governed,  in  fact  of  all  the  reactions  between 
human  beings — of  the  entire  web  of  life."  This  reaction,  however, 
is  not  determined  solely  by  the  experiences  of  the  individual's  own 
few  years,  but  by  the  wonderful  amount  of  memories  which  have 
been  stored  in  his  unconscious  through  the  slow  evolution  of  his 
race.  Having  drunk  deep  of  the  river  of  Lethe,  of  these  he  has  no 
conscious  memory,  but  they  make  sure  and  firm  foundations  on 
which  to  build  a  new  personality,  as  each  coral  animal  builds  on  the 
reef  of  his  ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  race  history  permeates 
all  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  individual  and  yet  he  knows  it  not.  For 
instance,  many  of  the  games  of  childhood  are  direct  survivals  of 
religious  ritual  of  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  their  yearly  cycle 
has  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  the  whim  of  the  little  ones. 
Swinging1  was  part  of  the  magic  ceremonies  performed  every  spring 
to  ensure  a  tall  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  crops.  Jumping  rope 
had  very  much  the  same  origin.  Rolling  a  hoop  has  remained  from 
the  Midsummer2  custom  of  rolling  a  wheel  covered  with  blazing 
straw  among  the  vineyards  and  fields  to  frighten  away  the  evil 

1  J.  G.  Frazer.  The  Dying  God,  Vol.  IV  of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  150, 
156,  277. 

2  J.  G.  Frazer.  Balder  the  Beautiful,  Part  I,  Vol  X  of  the  Golden  Bough, 
pp.  163,  201,  334,  337- 
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spirits  which  might  otherwise  prevent  the  fruit  from  maturing.  The 
well-known  Hallowe'en3  fun  is  almost  exactly  what  our  ancestors 
practiced  in  sober  earnest  to  outwit  the  mischievous  spirits  who  were 
always  ready  to  harm  man,  or  to  extort  from  them  a  forecast  of 
the  future. 

In  studying  the  mechanisms  of  those  mentally  deranged,  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  constant  outcrop  of  the 
phylogenetic  memories4  in  their  words  and  actions.  These  are  but 
broken  fragments  of  the  primitive  life,  isolated  peaks,  as  it  were, 
standing  above  the  smooth  sea  of  ordinary  life  and  convention 
enveloping  the  rugged  mountains  built  of  the  age-long  life  of 
humanity.  They  are  characterized  by  an  apparent  absurdity,  a 
general  uselessness  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  a  great  discon- 
nection among  themselves,  a  general  atmosphere  of  being  out  of 
joint  with  the  times,  and  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
give  any  adequate  explanation  of  them.  One  patient,  who  is  pri- 
marily defective,  invariably  calls  her  grandparents  "  Mr.  and  Mrs." 
She  could  only  explain  this  by  saying  she  thought  it  was  best.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  expression  in  this  individual  of  that  particular 
"  brain  pattern  "5  of  phylogenetic  origin  from  the  powerful  taboo6 
upon  pronouncing  the  name  of  a  deceased  ancestor. 

Another  patient,  a  catatonic  precox,  refused  to  eat  for  some 
time.  She  said  that  food  represented  the  blood  of  her  relatives 
and  she  did  not  need  it.  When  she  recovered  she  could  not  tell 
where  she  got  "  such  a  crazy  notion."  But  we  know  that  when  the 
world  was  young  the  blood7  of  strong  or  powerful  individuals  was 
allowed  to  drip  (a)  over  the  sick  to  restore  them  to  health  ;  (b)  over 

3  J.  G.  Frazer.  Balder  the  Beautiful,  Part  I,  Vol  X  of  the  Golden  Bough, 
pp.  224  to  246  inclusive. 

4  William  A.  White.  Psychoanalytic  Parallels,  The  Psychoanalytic 
Review,  April,  1915. 

5Crile,  L  c. 

6  J.  G.  Frazer.  Taboo  and  Perils  of  the  Soul,  Vol.  Ill  of  The  Golden 
Bough,  p.  335  sqq. 

7  (a)  J.  G.  Frazer.  Taboo  and  Perils  of  the  Soul,  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Golden 
Bough,  p.  244. 

(b)  J.  G.  Frazer.  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  the  Wild,  Part  I,  Vol.  VII 
of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  244,  251. 

(c)  J.  G.  Frazer.  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  the  Wild,  Part  II,  Vol.  VIII 
of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  148,  152. 

(d)  J.  G.  Frazer.  Taboo  and  Perils  of  the  Soul,  Vol.  Ill  of  The  Golden 
Bough,  pp.  104,  US)  219. 

(e)  J.  G.  Frazer.  The  Magic  Art  and  Evolution  of  Kings,  Part  I,  Vol.  I, 
of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  90,  101. 
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the  ground  to  insure  fertility.  It  was  drunk  (c)  by  the  leaders  of 
the  tribe  to  give  them  the  courage  and  ability  of  their  predecessors. 
It  was  used  in  rites  of  purification  (d),  and  of  burial  (e).  Its 
power  was  most  wonderful  and  its  use  was  widespread.  This 
patient's  thought  was  but  a  symbolic  expression  of  her  very  great 
need  of  help  from  sources  outside  of  herself. 

Another  patient,  a  dementia  praecox,  who  was  quite  deteriorated, 
took  her  nurse  into  a  room  with  her  and  said  very  earnestly  "  Now 
you  must  come  in  here  and  go  to  bed  and  get  well.  Then  when 
you  are  well  we  will  all  be  well."  When  asked  how  this  could  be 
done,  she  could  only  look  in  astonishment  at  her  questioner  and  say 
in  perfect  faith  "Why,  because  it  is  so."  She  had  regressed  far, 
far  back  to  the  era  of  imitative8  magic,  when  the  medicine  man 
cured  (  ?)  the  sick  by  exercising  his  spells  and  enchantments  upon  a 
different  person,  it  being  perfectly  evident  to  the  savage  mind  that  if 
the  evil  spirits  could  only  be  compelled  to  leave  one  body  they  would 
carry  with  them  in  high  dudgeon  their  fellows  who  were  harassing 
the  real  sufferer.  Such  confidences  are  very  frequent  from  the 
white  patients,  these  instances  being  very  fair  examples  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  outcrop  of  the  phylogenetic  in  the  insane.  However, 
these  remarks  are  much  more  common  from  the  colored  patients, 
and  what  they  produce  is  more  complete  in  itself.  This  may  be 
because  the  colored  race  is  so  much  nearer  its  stage  of  barbarism, 
or  it  may  be  because  they  are  expressing  much  that  is  still  an  active 
factor  in  their  everyday  lives.  This  greater  completeness  of  the 
phylogenetic  product  in  an  insane  patient  of  the  colored  race  is  well 

8  J.  G.  Frazer.  The  Magic  Art  and  Evolution  of  Kings,  Vol.  I  and  II,  of 
The  Golden  Bough. 

"If  we  analyze  the  principles  of  thought  on  which  magic  is  based,  they 
will  probably  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  two :  first,  that  like  produces 
like,  or  that  an  effect  resembles  its  cause;  and,  second,  that  things  that  have 
once  been  in  contact  with  each  other  continue  to  act  on  each  other  at  a  dis- 
tance after  the  physical  contact  has  been  severed.  The  former  principle 
may  be  called  the  Law  of  Similarity,  the  latter  the  Law  of  Contact  or  Con- 
tagion. From  the  first  of  these,  namely  the  Law  of  Similarity,  the  magician 
infers  that  he  can  produce  any  effect  he  desires  merely  by  imitating  it ;  from 
the  second  he  infers  that  whatever  he  does  to  a  material  object  will  affect 
equally  the  person  with  whom  the  object  was  once  in  contact,  whether  it 
formed  part  of  his  body  or  not.  Charms  based  on  the  Law  of  Similarity 
may  be  called  Homeopathic  or  Imitative  Magic.  Charms  based  on  the  Law 
of  Contact  or  Contagion  may  be  called  Contagious  Magic." 

J.  G.  Frazer.    The  Magic  Art  (Vol.  I  of  The  Golden  Bough),  page  52. 
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shown  by  the  patient  Eliza.  She  has  short  periods  of  disturbance 
alternating  with  comparative  quiet,  then  is  indifferent  and  greatly 
deteriorated.    While  excited  this  is  the  picture: 

The  patient  stands  on  the  floor,  always  getting  a  place  of  a  few 
feet  square  free  from  other  patients,  moving  to  another  location  if 
they  unconsciously  encroach  upon  her.  She  then  bends  slightly 
backward,  with  chest  elevated,  and  assumes  a  facial  expression  in- 
tended to  be  terrifying.  She  repeatedly  snorts  and  spits,  and 
breathes  her  breath  out  forcibly  from  her  mouth,  her  objective  point 
evidently  being  located  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  a  very  few 
feet.  She  stamps  her  feet  and  combs  the  air  with  her  gesticulating 
arms.  She  grasps  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and  uses  it  violently  in  the 
manner  of  one  shooing  something  from  in  front  of  her.  This  is  all 
accompanied  by  a  constant  change  of  terrifying  grimaces.  The 
above  is  kept  up  constantly  for  days  at  a  time,  with  an  almost  end- 
less variation  of  the  particular  actions  involved.  In  watching  her 
one  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  something 
extraneous  to  herself  of  which  she  is  not  in  the  least  afraid,  which 
she  is  trying  by  these  means  to  frighten  off.  Her  actions  and  ex- 
pressions are  not  the  product  of  endogenous  thoughts,  but  are  as- 
sumed with  the  evident  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  certain  thing. 
There  is  no  frenzy,  no  lack  of  control,  no  apparent  satisfaction  to 
her  from  her  movements,  and  the  spitting  and  snorting  look  very 
different  than  that  which  we  have  called  the  contamination  reflex — 
there  is  no  apparent  loathing  of  self  in  her  attitude. 

Contrast  this  with  the  phylogenetic  reaction  of  a  white  man. 
He  has  been  in  the  institution  for  years  and  is  now  quite  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  He  has  the  mannerism  of  standing  with  head 
bowed  and  hands  folded  in  a  devotional  attitude.  When  he  wishes 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  he  shuffles  his  feet  for  some 
moments  before  he  starts  to  walk.  He  will  step  a  few  paces,  stand 
still,  jump  up  and  down  violently,  then  retrace  his  steps  and  start 
forward  again.  This  is  coupled  with  more  or  less  turning  and  twist- 
ing of  the  body,  jerking  his  head  from  side  to  side  or  up  and  down 
and  blinking  his  eyes,  and  sometimes  he  strikes  himself  about  the 
knees  and  legs,  all  of  this  before  locomotion  can  be  instituted.  He 
then  walks  with  short  uneven  steps,  not  changing  in  attitude.  If  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  turn  he  again  goes  through  the  same  per- 
formance. The  patient  himself  is  unable  to  give  any  clue  to  what 
he  is  doing,  and  although  this  is  so  incomplete,  we  can  scarce  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  religious  ritual.  But  how 
different  in  its  reproduction  from  that  of  the  colored  woman. 
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As  to  the  phylogenetic  parallels  of  her  action,  we  read  this  from 
the  Golden  Bough  :9  "  In  the  Island  of  Rook  .  .  .  when  any  mis- 
fortune has  happened,  all  the  people  run  together,  scream,  curse, 
howl  and  beat  the  air  with  sticks  to  drive  away  the  devil,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  mishap."  Also  in  New  Britain 
after  epidemics,  drought,  famine  or  any  other  great  calamity  "all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  armed  with  branches  and  clubs,  go  out 
by  moonlight  to  the  fields,  where  they  beat  and  stamp  on  the  ground 
with  wild  howls  till  morning,  believing  that  this  drives  away  the 
devils."  When  disasters  of  this  kind  overtake  the  inhabitants  of 
Minahassa,  after  many  ceremonies  which  are  not  like  the  one  Eliza 
is  reproducing,  the  men  either  masked  or  with  blackened  faces  arm 
themselves  with  "  swords,  guns,  pikes  or  brooms,  steal  cautiously  and 
silently  back  to  the  deserted  village.  Then  at  a  signal  from  the 
priest,  they  rush  furiously  up  and  down  the  streets  and  into  and 
under  the  houses  (which  are  raised  on  piles  above  the  ground), 
yelling  and  striking  on  walls,  doors  and  windows  to  drive  away  the 
devils."  Spitting  to10  scare  away  the  demons  is  seen  today  among 
the  women  of  India,  at  sight  of  a  shooting  star.  The  Massai  practice 
the  same  rite.  It  has  been  elaborated  into  a  ceremony  complete  in 
itself  by  the  gypsies  of  Southern  Europe.  A  make-up  (to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  stage)  intended  to  be  terrifying,  either  by  paint- 
ing, decorations,  or  masks,  was  used  universally  by  medicine  men 
and  the  heads  of  families  while  exorcising  devils.  Many  more 
parallels  in  the  customs  of  savages  might  be  cited,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  roots  of  the  unconscious  determinants  of 
Eliza's  actions. 

The  shuffling,  kicking,  turning  and  twisting,  and  many  fresh 
beginnings  of  the  man  whose  mannerism  was  contrasted  with  her 
more  complete  ceremony,  while  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  so 
satisfactory  an  explanation,  is  suggestive  of  the  marching,  dancing 
and  revolving  of  the  mummers11  on  May  day,  Midsummer's  Day 
and  other  days  when  charms  of  the  same  kind  were  performed. 

Another  colored  woman  who  has  been  in  the  hospital  many  years 
and  is  now  a  wrinkled,  white-headed  little  old  lady,  spends  her  time 
in  catching  witches.  She  begins  by  screwing  her  face  up  as  if  she 
were  intently  looking  at  something  unseen  by  anyone  else,  then 

9  J.  G.  Frazer.    The  Scapegoat,  Vol.  IX  of  The  Golden  Bough,  p.  109  sqq. 

10  J.  G.  Frazer.  The  Dying  God,  Vol.  IV  of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  61, 
63,  65,  and  The  Scapegoat,  Vol.  IX  of  The  Golden  Bough,  p.  208. 

11  J.  G.  Frazer.  The  Magic  Art  and  Evolution  of  Kings,  Vol.  I  and  II 
of  The  Golden  Bough. 
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slowly  arranges  her  fingers  so  that  she  can  grasp  very  firmly  the 
witch  she  is  after  and  then  begins  a  series  of  stereotyped  movements. 
She  also  has  an  incantation  of  nonsense  syllables,  usually  in  triple 
time,  like  this:  "  Meelie,  Meelie,  Meelie;  cracker  jack,  cracker  jack, 
cracker  jack ;  chrysanna,  chrysanna,  chrysanna  "  which  she  keeps 
up  with  varying  vehemence  until  she  succeeds  in  catching  the  witch. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  chase  the  tease  about  the  ward,  when  in 
her  abstraction  she  may  collide  with  tables,  chairs  or  even  people. 
We  have  but  to  recall  our  own  childhood  with  its  belief  in  witches, 
their  tricks  and  their  slavery  to  whoever  knew  the  proper  motions 
and  spells,  to  understand  that  this  little  brown  woman  has  reverted 
not  to  a  childhood  like  ours,  to  be  sure,  where  there  would  be  a 
questioning  unbelief  of  these  things,  but  to  the  early  life  of  her  race, 
where  belief  in  witches  was  positive  and  means  taken  to  control 
them  invariably  effective. 

A  young  colored  woman  was  sent  to  us  for  observation.  She 
was  an  early  prascox  and  made  a  very  good  impression  to  casual 
observation.  She  had,  however,  some  persistent  hallucinations  in 
which  the  sun  and  the  moon,  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes 
together,  played  a  prominent  part.  Once  the  moon  was  as  red  as 
blood ;  once  she  was  looking  right  through  the  sun.  Repeatedly 
voices  told  her  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  one,  and  once  the  Lord 
was  trying  to  make  her  understand  that  the  sun  and  moon  were 
one.  Her  free  associations  were  always  children,  either  in  groups 
or  singly.  When  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "the  sun  and 
moon  were  one  "  she  said  that  it  meant  to  her  that  "  man  and  woman 
were  one,"  and  she  spontaneously  elaborated  it  by  adding  that  the 
four  quarters  of  the  moon  had  something  to  do  with  children,  but 
she  did  not  know  what. 

Moon  magic  and  religious  thought  concerning  the  sun  and  the 
moon  have  been  well  nigh  universal  and  have  left  mankind  deeply 
engraved  by  their  significance.  Even  yet  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  poetic  representatives  of  man  and  woman.  Many  myths  in 
which  they  figure  have  been  left  for  us,  Endymion,  Zeus  and 
Europa,  and  the  Minotaur  being  the  best  known.  Frazer  says:12 
"  To  the  mythical  fancy  of  the  ancients  the  moon  was  a  coy  or  a 
wanton  maiden,  who  either  fled  from  or  pursued  the  sun  every 
month  till  the  fugitive  was  overtaken  and  the  lovers  enjoyed  each 
other's  company  at  the  time  when  the  luminaries  are  in  conjunction  ; 
namely,  in  the  interval  between  the  old  and  the  new  moon." 

12  J.  G.  Frazer.    The  Dying  God,  Vol.  IV  of  The  Golden  Bough,  p.  73. 
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Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  the  point  of  tire- 
someness, and  their  parallels  found,  but  such  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper.  The  second  reason  assumed  for  the  greater  complete- 
ness in  reproducing  these  savage  customs  by  the  colored  race, 
namely,  that  they  are  actual  memories  of  the  individual,  rather 
than  of  the  race,  is  what  now  concerns  us. 

A  colored  patient  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
said  one  day :  "  You  know,  doctor,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  the  colored  people  think  and  believe  that  the  white  people  don't 
known  anything  about."  This  thought  remained,  and  thereafter  in 
working  with  the  patients,  especially  the  more  primitive  ones,  the 
experience  of  meeting  a  shadowy,  elusive  wall  blocking  the  path  of 
investigation  was  repeated  many  times.  Although  they  would  talk 
glibly  enough  of  "  hoodoos,"  "conjurs,"  "spells,"  "night  doctors," 
when  definite  inquiry  into  these  beliefs,  which  are  tolerantly  recog- 
nized by  the  superior  race  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  colored  people, 
was  tried  they  invariably  became  apologetic,  confused  and  tongue- 
tied.  Much  was  learned  in  an  indirect  manner  from  the  so-called 
hallucinations  and  delusions  of  the  patients,  but  this  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  race  at  large,  for  it 
was  necessarily  distorted  by  the  psychosis.  As  these  were  studied 
and  compared  with  The  Golden  Bough,  so  often  already  quoted,  the 
thought  grew  that  while  the  phylogenetic  element  was  undoubtedly 
present  to  a  large  extent  in  their  production,  the  ontogenetic  element 
was  much  the  greater  factor. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  material  desired. 
As  already  stated,  that  obtained  from  the  patients  was  not  of  the 
kind  wanted.  Certain  ones  of  the  visitors  of  the  patients  were 
approached,  but  those  who  evidently  were  possessed  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  superstitious  beliefs  were  shy,  unable  to  express 
themselves  and  fearful  that  they  might  be  ridiculed,  while  those 
able  and  willing  to  cooperate  were  of  the  better  class  who  are  no 
more  in  touch  with  the  primitive  thoughts  of  their  race  than  are  the 
white  people.  Help  was  finally  obtained  from  a  colored  prisoner, 
whom  we  will  call  Viola,  a  woman  of  the  criminal  rather  than 
the  insane  type.  She  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  in- 
telligence and  absolute  faith  in  the  savage  beliefs  she  had  been 
taught,  togther  with  a  graphic  and  forceful  manner  of  expression. 
To  her  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation  of  her  assist- 
ance.   The  following  is  as  she  has  written  it. 
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"  I  have  heard  that  in  olden  times  old  colored  people  when  they  got 
mad  with  one  another  would  kill  a  black  snake,  skin  the  snake  and  dry 
the  skin.  When  it  was  dry  they  would  make  powder  out  of  the  dust  and 
give  a  big  set-out.  Then  they  would  put  the  powder  in  wine  or  tea,  or 
whatever  the  one  they  were  mad  with  drank,  and  about  a  week  or  two 
after  the  one  that  drank  the  snake  dust  would  have  his  insides  full  of 
small  snakes.  My  aunt  told  me  that,  and  said  she  knew  a  woman  at  her 
home  who  fixed  a  man  up  like  that  because  he  was  in  love  with  another 
woman  and  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

"  I  heard  older  people  telling  there  was  once  a  young  girl  who  was 
known  to  be  very  nice  looking  and  she  had  a  little  dog  which  used  to  go 
everywhere  she  went.  An  old  lady  was  very  jealous  of  this  girl.  One 
day  she  told  the  girl  to  not  have  the  dog  following  her  everywhere  she 
went.  The  girl  told  her  it  was  her  dog  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  old  woman  told  her  '  it  is  your  time  this  year  but  it  will  be 
mine  next  year.'  At  this  time  the  young  girl  was  taken  down  sick  and 
every  month  when  there  was  a  new  moon  the  girl  would  bark  like  a  dog, 
get  down  on  her  hands  and  feet  and  run  and  bark  like  a  dog.  Live 
things  used  to  move  about  in  her  legs  and  arms.  Her  uncle  went  away 
out  West  and  got  a  fortune  teller,  and  they  had  to  drive  about  five  miles. 
When  they  left  the  train  before  they  got  home  the  fortune  teller  told  the 
man  to  phone  and  tell  whoever  brought  the  wagon  to  meet  them  to  bring 
a  pick  along.  She  told  him  the  color  of  this  old  woman  and  where  she 
lived  and  why  she  poisoned  this  girl  and  what  she  did  it  for.  When  they 
got  near  the  old  woman's  house  they  had  to  pass  through  a  graveyard. 
The  man  got  out  and  went  to  the  gate  of  the  graveyard.  She  told  him 
to  dig,  and  he  did  dig  but  he  did  not  find  anything.  She  told  him  to  dig 
more.  He  found  a  large  bottle  with  new  needles,  new  pins  and  some 
new  nails  wrapped  in  flannel  with  this  girl's  hair  in  it.  They  took  it  up 
and  went  home  where  the  girl  was.  The  fortune  teller  told  the  girl's 
aunt  and  uncle  she  could  have  saved  her  but  she  had  gone  too  far. 
When  the  girl  died  they  found  the  live  things,  such  as  frogs,  come  out 
of  her  mouth.  This  old  woman  sent  for  the  girl's  aunt  but  she  was 
afraid  to  go.  The  fortune  teller  told  her  to  go,  that  the  old  woman 
could  not  harm  her.  She  went  and  the  old  woman  told  her  she  killed 
the  girl  and  many  others  because  she  was  jealous  of  them. 

"  When  I  was  a  child  my  mother  took  sick  and  mother  got  a  woman 
that  married  my  father's  brother  to  work  at  the  place  she  was  working. 
When  mother  got  well  she  went  back  to  work  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  hotel. 
My  aunt  refused  to  leave.  Mrs.  Johnson  said  my  mother  knew  all  about 
the  work  and  the  house  and  told  my  aunt  to  leave.  She  got  mad  with 
my  mother  and  told  her  she  would  have  her  fixed.  She  used  to  cross 
mother  every  morning  when  she  went  to  work,  and  one  morning  she 
threw  something  like  sawdust  across  the  door  step  before  mother  got 
to  her  working  place.    When  mother  got  to  the  door  she  fell  and  had  to 
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be  brought  back  home.  My  aunt  went  back  there  to  work.  Mother's 
feet  swelled  up  and  she  could  not  stand  on  them.  Every  time  she  took 
the  doctor's  medicine  she  would  just  scream  as  if  someone  was  killing 
her.  An  old  colored  man  told  her  she  had  been  fixed  and  he  knew  a 
doctor  who  could  cure  her  for  $25.00.  The  doctor  lived  in  Willow  Tree 
Alley.  Mother  sent  for  him.  He  would  not  let  us  children  come  in  the 
room  but  mother  told  us  he  drew  Aunt  Bettie  in  a  bowl  of  water  and 
said  she  fixed  her  about  her  working  place,  and  she  would  never,  never 
get  well  unless  she  stayed  from  that  place  and  he  would  fix  her  foot  up 
the  next  day.  She  never  gave  him  one  penny  until  he  finished.  He  cut 
her  foot  a  little  and  got  a  green  snake  out,  about  ten  inches  long.  We 
all  saw  that  and  know  it  was  true  because  mother  screamed  and  us  chil- 
dren ran  in  the  room  to  see  what  was  wrong  and  the  snake  was  on  the 
table.  We  all  got  afraid.  Mother  got  well  but  would  not  work  at  Mrs. 
Johnson's  any  more. 

"  My  aunt  Margaret,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
was  known  to  be  a  very  nice  looking  girl.  In  the  country  where  they 
lived  there  was  an  old  woman  who  was  jealous  of  my  aunt  and  her  three 
daughters.  She  told  my  aunt  she  could  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Some 
time  after  that  she  began  with  her  head  aching  all  the  time ;  she  would 
run  off  from  home  and  when  my  grandmother  would  find  her  she  would 
be  down  at  the  Branch,  holding  her  head  in  the  stream.  One  day  my 
uncle  John  was  cutting  wood  and  she  begged  him  to  cut  her  head  open 
and  see  what  was  in  it.  He  would  not  do  it  for  her  and  some  time  after 
that  she  got  sick  in  bed.  No  doctor  could  do  anything  for  her  and  she 
died.  My  mother  told  me  her  head  came  open  and  there  were  thousand 
legged  worms  in  her  head  and  her  brains  were  all  gone,  just  those  live 
things  in  her  head.  An  old  colored  man  told  my  grandmother  that  Aunt 
Margaret  had  been  poisoned  with  her  hair.  He  told  them  where  to  find 
her  hair,  in  the  very  stream  she  went  to  put  her  head  in  the  water  to  cool 
it,  and  the  old  man  told  them  he  could  have  saved  her  if  they  had  sent 
for  him  first,  but  the  old  woman  that  poisoned  my  aunt  and  her  two 
girls  got  burned  to  death.  The  house  caught  fire  and  nobody  ever  knew 
what  became  of  her  third  daughter.  That's  really  true  about  my  aunt. 
My  grandmother  and  aunts  told  us  so  and  I  believe  it.  That  is  what 
people  try  to  make  me  believe.  I  have  given  my  men  friends  locks  of 
hair  out  of  my  head  and  an  old  hoodoo  told  me  that  one  man  had  put  my 
hair  in  running  water  to  set  me  crazy  and  that  he  would  stop  my  head- 
ache for  $5.00  but  I  did  not  believe  him  because  my  head  ached  like  that 
since  I  was  a  child. 

"My  twin  brother  died  May  the  first,  1912,  and  I  came  to  this  hos- 
pital May  31,  1912.  He  had  a  wife  here  in  Washington.  She  was  the 
first  sister-in-law  we  ever  had.  We  all  loved  her,  thinking  she  was  a 
good  woman.  My  brother  had  very  good  health  but  after  he  was  mar- 
ried about  a  year  his  health  began  to  fail.    He  got  so  he  could  not  work 
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and  he  asked  his  wife  to  move  to  my  mother's  home  so  she  could  care  for 
him  while  she,  Eliza,  was  at  work.  She  would  not  hear  to  that  talk  and 
fussed  with  him.  My  mother  told  her  if  she  did  not  care  to  live  with  her 
that  my  brother  should  come  home  anyway.  Finally  they  both  came 
home  to  live.  He  was  all  right  as  long  as  she  did  not  cook  for  him. 
When  he  did  eat  what  she  cooked  he  got  so  sick  the  doctor  had  to  be 
called  to  see  him.  One  day  we  came  from  the  graveyard.  We  had  just 
buried  my  little  brother  that  was  killed  by  the  train.  We  all  were  very 
sad.  Eliza  said  she  would  get  some  food  ready.  She  took  a  dish  of 
fried  potatoes  and  a  cup  of  tea  and  set  it  aside  for  herself.  When  the 
table  was  set  they  all  sat  down  to  eat  but  me.  I  did  not  feel  like  eating. 
My  brother  was  the  first  to  run  from  the  table,  he  was  sick.  Mother 
and  my  three  sisters  did  the  same.  My  sister-in-law  had  not  eaten  any- 
thing yet.  She  told  them  it  was  because  they  had  not  eaten  all  that 
day.  That  made  me  feel  strange  so  I  went  in  the  dining  room  and  took 
her  food  and  set  it  down  and  said  'Eliza,  if  that  food  is  pure,  you  eat 
what  you  cooked  for  my  mother  and  brother.'  She  got  mad  and  began 
to  cry  and  said  she  hated  to  cook  for  anybody  that  always  found  fault 
with  it,  but  she  did  not  eat.  That  was  on  a  Thursday,  May  16th;  I  will 
always  remember  that  day.  On  a  Saturday,  the  same  week,  the  18th, 
it  was  very  warm.  We  were  sitting  out  on  the  front  porch  about  eight 
o'clock.  Mother  wanted  some  ice  cream  so  Eliza  said  she  would  go  and 
get  some.  She  had  to  go  three  squares  after  the  cream.  When  she 
was  coming  home  with  it  my  little  sister  who  went  with  her  asked  her  to 
let  her  hold  the  ice  cream.  She  would  not  let  her  hold  it.  She  took  a 
box  out  of  her  stocking  and  put  something  in  the  ice  cream.  When  she 
got  home  the  cream  was  soft,  very  soft,  and  she  told  mother  it  was  so 
warm  it  melted.  After  they  ate  the  cream  they  got  sick  again.  My 
sister  Katie  gave  Eliza  a  calling  down.  She  began  to  cry  again  and 
went  in  the  house  to  go  to  bed.  My  little  sister  had  told  me  about  the 
box.  I  went  in  the  room  next  to  hers  and  Hattie  was  talking  nice  to 
Eliza.  When  she  pulled  her  stocking  off  and  the  box  fell  on  the  floor 
my  little  sister  and  Eliza  had  a  fight  over  the  box  but  I  took  it  from  her. 
On  Monday  my  brother  and  I  went  to  this  old  black  man  that  got  the 
snake  out  of  mother's  foot.  When  we  went  in  he  told  my  brother  he  had 
started  on  the  road  to  get  well  but  he  had  a  long  road  to  travel  yet. 
Then  we  paid  the  old  man  five  dollars  and  he  told  my  brother  he  had 
enough  black  snake  dust  in  him  to  kill  a  half  dozen  people  and  that 
whiskey  kept  him  alive,  and  for  him  to  leave  that  wife  and  never  live 
with  her  again.  She  ran  away  that  Sunday;  we  never  knew  where  she 
was  until  about  five  years  ago.  She  found  out  my  brother  was  in  Phila- 
delphia and  moved  there  under  another  name.  One  night  she  gave  a 
party  and  sent  for  my  brother  and  his  lady  friend  to  come  to  her  set-out. 
He  did  not  know  it  was  her.  She  had  his  dish  fixed  for  him  and  when 
he  went  home  from  her  party  he  was  taken  sick  and  died.    Mother  sent 
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for  a  hoodoo  there  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  he  told  mother  before  my 
brother  died  that  he  was  too  far  gone  and  he  could  not  save  him,  that 
his  wife  would  rather  see  him  dead  than  with  another  woman.  There 
were  live  things  in  my  brother's  legs  and  arms,  working  after  he  was 
dead. 

"  My  sister  Bettie  was  the  oldest  girl  of  us  all  and  she  always  cared 
for  us  smaller  children  when  mother  was  at  work.  She  was  a  pure 
West  Indian  by  birth  and  there  was  a  man  much  older  than  my  sister 
who  did  everything  he  could  to  make  her  do  as  he  wanted  her  to.  He 
asked  her  to  run  away  from  home  and  marry  him.  She  would  tell  papa 
on  him  so  papa  told  him  to  never  come  to  our  house  any  more.  One 
day  sister  was  at  the  spring  and  this  old  man  got  in  her  way  so  she  could 
not  run  back  home.  He  cut  a  plait  out  of  the  top  of  her  head  of  hair 
and  told  her  that  if  she  told  her  father  on  him  that  she  would  never  tell 
anything  else.  She  was  afraid  to  tell  papa  about  it,  but  after  six  months 
she  began  acting  strange.  She  would  have  headaches  so  bad  she  would 
strike  her  head  against  the  wall.  Papa  went  to  see  a  hoodoo  and  he  took 
papa  to  a  stream  and  got  a  bottle  out  that  was  buried  under  a  brick  with 
a  plait  of  hair  in  it.  Some  more  things  were  mixed  up  in  the  hair,  I 
never  heard  what,  but  after  that  my  sister  was  taken  with  the  St.  Vitus 
dance.  She  stayed  like  that  for  about  five  years.  No  one  could  cure 
her.  An  old  hoodoo  told  mother  the  old  man  must  die  first.  He  died 
and  at  times  she  would  get  better,  then  worse.  Mother  had  quite  a 
little  money  papa  left  her  so  she  spent  it  on  Bettie.  She  got  well  but  at 
times  she  would  shake  like  she  had  the  St.  Vitus  dance.  When  she  was 
taken  sick  it  came  back  on  her  and  she  died. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  one  time  was  keeping  company  with  a  young  man 
and  another  girl  was  in  love  with  the  same  man.  While  Lucy  was  away 
from  home  one  night  this  girl  who  was  in  love  with  Lucy's  friend,  took 
a  lock  of  Lucy's  hair  she  had  given  this  gentleman  for  a  keepsake  and 
put  it  in  a  bottle  with  nine  new  needles  and  nine  new  pins.  She  went  to 
Lucy's  front  door  step,  while  she  was  away  and  dug  some  of  the  earth 
up  and  buried  the  bottle  of  hair  and  pins.  They  came  home  the  next 
morning  and  saw  the  place  at  the  door.  Lucy  knew  she  had  not  dug  any 
of  the  earth  up.  She  went  into  the  house  and  got  some  sticks  and  looked 
to  see  what  was  there.  She  found  the  bottle  with  the  hair,  needles  and 
pins  in  it.  She  went  to  a  fortune  teller  and  was  told  why  it  was  put 
there,  that  if  it  had  remained  there  nine  days  she  would  have  been  crazy. 
He  told  her  this  woman  was  jealous  about  a  man  and  wanted  to  get  her 
out  of  the  way.  Lucy  married  the  man  and  was  happy  for  two  years, 
but  after  the  two  years  she  and  her  husband  could  not  get  along  very 
well.  He  would  often  go  to  see  the  other  girl  and  have  his  meals  at  her 
house.  He  began  to  swell  up  in  his  hands  and  feet  and  arms.  I  used  to 
go  to  Lucy's  house  to  see  her  and  she  had  told  me  about  things  crawling 
in  her  husband's  arms.    I  took  it  as  a  joke  and  he  showed  me  one  day 
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something  under  the  skin,  moving  from  his  muscle  down  near  his  wrist. 
It  was  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  he  soon  had  to  stop  working. 
A  hoodoo  doctor  came  to  Lucy's  house  and  he  got  a  green  frog  out  of 
her  husband's  arm.  He  got  better  for  a  while  but  died  about  a  year 
after  and  not  very  long  after  this  Lucy  died. 

"  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  let  a  little  boy  kiss  me.  A  lady 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lee,  who  rented  a  room  from  my  mother,  saw  me. 
My  mother  worked  then  at  Mrs.  Brown's  and  this  Mrs.  Lee  told  me  she 
was  going  to  tell  my  mother  on  me.  When  mother  came  home  she  told 
on  me  and  I  got  a  good  whipping  that  night.  The  next  day  I  put  my 
thumb  up  to  my  nose  at  her  and  called  her  bad  names.  She  told  me  she 
would  have  me  fixed,  and  would  make  me  spend  my  life  in  prison.  She 
went  to  Alexandria  the  next  day  and  had  me  hoodooed.  At  eleven  years 
I  began  to  go  to  prison.  I  went  to  a  fortune  teller  and  that  was  when  I 
was  eighteen  years  old.  She  told  me  I  had  a  Jew  curse  put  on  me  and 
I  would  go  to  prison  as  long  as  the  person  lived  and  I  lived.  Mrs.  Lee 
has  died  since  I  have  been  in  prison,  so  my  luck  now  is  good,  I  think. 

"  Once  I  kept  getting  arrested  and  an  old  colored  man  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Young  told  my  mother  that  a  spell  had  been  put  on  me  and  that 
he  could  break  it  if  she  gave  him  five  dollars.  She  was  so  glad  to  keep 
me  out  of  prison  she  gave  him  the  five  dollars.  When  I  was  called  to 
Court  this  Mr.  Young  came  down  to  the  cell  where  I  was  waiting  to  be 
called  up  in  Court  for  trial  and  gave  me  a  rabbit's  foot  to  put  in  my 
pocket  for  luck.  He  also  gave  me  an  opposum's  foot  that  looked  like  a 
baby's  hand  to  carry  around  with  me,  and  something  that  looked  like  a 
piece  of  bark  off  a  tree.  I  had  to  chew  the  bark  while  my  trial  was 
going  on.  I  had  a  little  bag  around  my  neck  that  I  was  not  to  let  anyone 
see.  I  gave  the  rabbit's  foot  to  a  man  waiting  for  trial;  he  had  stolen 
a  check  and  cashed  it.  Well,  I  chewed  the  bark  Mr.  Young  gave  me 
when  I  went  in  Court  and  kept  the  bag  and  possum  foot.  I  got  three 
years  on  each  charge.  I  had  three  charges  against  me,  so  that  made  nine 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  Mr.  Young  came  down  stairs  when  I  got  my 
time  and  told  me  I  would  never  go  to  prison;  he  would  fix  it  so  I  would 
get  free,  but  when  they  made  up  the  twenty  prisoners  to  go  I  went  too 
and  my  mother  was  out  her  five  dollars.  After  I  went  to  jail  I  opened 
the  bag  he  gave  me  and  inside  of  the  little  brown  bag  was  a  piece  of  red 
flannel  with  some  quicksilver  sewed  up  in  it.  That  was  my  good  luck 
he  gave  me. 

"I  have  always  heard  that  night  doctors  are  doctors  just  as  any 
other  doctor.  They  are  allowed  so  many  dead  bodies  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  so  many  dead  bodies  in  the  winter,  that  is,  if  they  are  not 
caught  getting  them.  Then  they  practice  on  them  to  learn  to  be  a 
doctor.  When  people  die  with  some  sickness  and  a  doctor  cannot  cure 
them,  such  as  brain  fever  or  a  double  head  or  a  big  head,  when  the  person 
is  dead  the  doctor  pays  lots  of  money  to  some  grave  robber  to  steal  the 
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dead  body  and  then  lots  of  the  young  doctors  practice  on  it  before  they 

become  a  doctor.    Dr.  M   for  whom  I  worked  when  I  was  a 

very  young  girl,  had  all  kinds  of  dead  people's  bones  in  one  room  in  his 
house,  from  babies  up  to  old  people,  and  I  always  thought  he  was  a 
night  doctor  and  felt  he  would  catch  me,  but  I  was  so  thin  he  could  not 
make  anything  out  of  me,  like  they  would  fat  people.  There  was  an  old 
lady  by  the  name  of  Maud  Black  and  I  was  about  four  years  of  age  when 
we  moved  to  Washington.  We  moved  to  long  frame  flats  where  white 
and  colored  people  lived  in  different  parts.  A  little  girl  named  Agnes 
and  her  little  brother  were  playing  in  the  yard  when  this  Maud  Black 
called  the  two  children  into  her  house  and  then  took  them  up  to  Dr. 

B  's  drug  store.     The  little  girl  got  afraid  and  pulled  away 

from  Mrs.  Black  and  ran  away  crying.  Some  people  took  her  and  her 
little  brother  home.  They  had  some  fuss  before  the  old  lady  would 
give  them  up.  After  I  grew  up  I  had  a  year  in  jail  and  Maud  Black 
came  down  three  times,  once  for  six  months  and  twice  for  three  months 
for  grave  robbing.  She  and  her  husband  always  worked  together.  Both 
of  them  were  very  old  but  they  would  steal  the  dead  and  small  children 
that  were  alive.  Mrs.  Black  had  bones  of  dead  people  in  her  house. 
The  doctor  that  she  took  those  two  children  to  hanged  himself  about  ten 
years  afterwards. 

"  When  I  was  small  there  was  a  real  fat  woman  and  her  son  was  fat 
too.  They  used  to  come  to  the  market  at  two  or  three  o'clock  Saturday 
morning  in  their  wagon.  When  they  had  passed  the  hospital  some  men 
caught  them  on  a  dark  road.  They  slapped  the  plaster  over  the  old 
lady's  mouth  but  the  boy  jumped  out  and  got  half  the  plaster  over  his 
mouth  and  nose.  He  made  fuss  enough  to  get  help  but  his  mother  had 
smothered  to  death.  They  were  taken  to  a  hospital  and  when  the  plaster 
was  taken  from  the  boy's  mouth  the  skin  was  pulled  off.  That  was  real 
true.    I  knew  him  well. 

"  Maggie  has  been  telling  me  every  time  I  write  my  dreams  for  the 
doctor  that  the  doctor  gives  me  snake  dust  to  throw  over  her  head  to  keep 
her  from  going  home,  and  she  will  have  the  spell  turned  back  on  the 
negroes  and  white  people  too.  Every  morning  when  Maggie  is  scrub- 
bing and  gets  near  my  door  she  makes  a  cross  on  the  floor  at  my  door, 
puts  her  hands  all  over  her  head  and  face  and  makes  signs  and  she  says 
"  Oh,  my  God,  let  the  spells  go  back  on  Viola  and  the  white  people  too." 
She  says  I  sit  and  read  her  mind,  then  write  to  the  doctor  what  she  is 
thinking  about  and  that  the  doctor  gives  me  a  hoodoo  to  throw  around  so 
it  will  fall  in  her  path  and  cause  her  to  fall  and  break  her  leg  so  she 
will  have  to  stay  here  all  her  life.  But  she  says  she  will  be  out  soon  and 
have  the  doctor  and  Viola  and  the  rest  of  the  negroes  fixed.  She  wanted 
my  right  foot  stocking  sole  and  a  piece  of  hair  from  my  head  and  she 
said  she  would  make  me  bark  like  a  dog  and  have  me  fixed  so  that  I 
will  never  get  out  of  here.  She  says  that  the  white  people  and  I  are 
jealous." 
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Here  Viola  has  written  a  number  of  concrete  instances  in  which 
the  same  fundamental  beliefs  are  to  be  seen ;  the  snake  as  a  charm, 
needles  and  pins,  hair  from  an  individual's  head,  the  result  of  the 
charm  seen  when  the  one  who  is  conjured  "  swells  all  up  "  or  has 
"  live  things  "  in  his  flesh  appear  several  times. 

Worship  and  fear  of  the  snake  are  as  widespread  as  is  the 
snake  itself,  and  over  and  over  again  do  the  charms  and  spells  of 
imitative  magic  make  use  of  this  animal.13  It  is  a  powerful  talis- 
man and  a  most  influential  agency  of  harm.  It  is  sometimes  alive; 
sometimes  dead ;  sometimes  mutilated ;  sometimes  dried ;  and  often, 
as  Viola  has  it,  powdered.  It  is  used  in  rain  charms  and  wind 
charms ;  it  is  the  father  of  human  beings  or  it  receives  the  souls  of 
the  important  dead  in  its  body;  it  is  a  cure  for  disease  or  a  magic 
charm  to  cause  disease,  as  the  medicine  man  may  desire. 

The  use  of  needles  and  pins14  as  Viola  has  described  is  probably 
an  adaptation  from  the  constant  use  of  nails  and  thorns  in  the  magic 
rites,  although  needles  and  pins  were  sometimes  employed  in  the 
same  way  by  the  savages.  Their  reasoning  seemed  to  take  two 
directions.  In  many  instances  nails  were  used  to  nail  down  ghosts, 
spirits,  devils,  etc.,  or  to  keep  them  plugged  up  in  the  trees  or  posts. 
On  the  other  hand  their  sharpness  served  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
to  the  spirits  that  certain  things  had  been  required  of  them.  Both 
lines  of  reasoning  very  likely  enter  in  here.  The  spell  can  thus  be 
fastened  more  securely  to  the  one  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  needles  and  pins  permitted  of  no  forgetting. 
We  also  note  in  this  connection  the  magic  number  nine. 

The  great  principle  underlying  contagious  magic,  that  one  is  for- 
ever in  very  close  sympathetic  relations  with  every  bit  of  his  own 
body,  or  even  that  which  has  touched  his  body,  gives  reason  for  the 
ability  of  the  colored  hoodoo  doctor  to  wreak  vengeance  by  means 
of  a  lock  of  his  victim's  hair.  Frazer  says  "a  drop  of  a  man's 
blood,  some  clippings  of  his  hair  or  parings  of  his  nails,  a  rag  of 
the  garment  which  he  had  worn,  sufficed  to  give  a  sorcerer  complete 
power  over  him."  In  a  most  peculiar  manner  has  the  hair  of  the 
head  been  symbolic  of  the  individual.    It  was  the  seat  of  Samson's 

13  J.  G.  Frazer.  Magic  Art  and  Evolution  of  Kings,  Part  I,  Vol.  I  of 
The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  152,  153,  195,  287,  and  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  the 
Wild,  Part  II,  Vol.  VIII  of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  288,  293. 

14  J.  G.  Frazer.  Magic  Art  and  Evolution  of  Kings,  Part  II,  Vol.  II  of 
The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  42,  76,  and  Taboo  and  Perils  of  the  Soul,  Vol.  Ill 
of  The  Golden  Bough,  pp.  233,  236,  and  The  Scapegoat,  Vol  IX  of  The  Golden 
Bough,  pp.  59-75. 
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strength;  it  was  early  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice 
and  the  methods  of  its  dressing  or  its  neglect  have  had  definite 
meanings  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

True  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  courses  of  disease 
is  a  very  recent  acquirement  of  mankind.  The  savage  mind  credited 
the  supernatural  with  everything  which  it  could  not  understand. 
An  unending  life  of  perfect  health  was  what  he  confidently  ex- 
pected, hence  sickness  and  death  must  be  due  to  some  malign  influ- 
ence which  could  be  invoked  by  anyone  who  wished  him  ill.  The 
colored  race  is  especially  liable  to  anasarca  of  various  grades,  so  that 
"  swelling  all  up  "  would  be  easy  to  call  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim.  "  Live  things  in  the  muscles  "  we  may  conclude  are  local 
spasms  of  muscle  fiber.  Any  nervous  phenomenon  or  mental  trouble 
is  regarded  with  wonder  and  uneasiness  which  increases  as  we 
approach  barbarism.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  medicine  man  was 
appealed  to  to  revoke  these  disasters  when  they  overtook  one,  or  to 
bring  them  upon  that  person  against  whom  revenge  was  desired. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  a  few  generations  ago 
that  our  colored  people  were  living  in  the  midst  of  the  era  of  magic, 
and  these  things  of  which  Viola  writes,  as  well  as  countless  more, 
were  the  very  fiber  of  their  being.  It  was  transplanted  to  our  shores 
with  the  first  slaves,  and  was  kept  alive  from  the  same  source  of 
supply.  It  was  as  necessary  to  their  thought  as  it  had  ever  been  to 
our  own.  The  frowns  and  scoffing  of  the  white  race  could  not  kill 
it,  but  only  made  it  a  thing  to  be  covered  and  kept  from  their  knowl- 
edge. It  of  necessity  must  adapt  itself  to  its  new  environment,  so 
some  things  were  changed,  like  the  pins  and  needles,  some  things 
lost  and  some  new  items  added.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
what  another  patient  contributed.  She  was  seen  one  morning  with 
a  bunch  of  dried  sunflowers  in  her  hand  which  she  had  rescued  from 
the  ward  trash  box.  She  said  they  were  very  valuable  indeed,  as 
by  their  means  she  could  cure  anyone  she  wanted  to  or  keep  anyone 
in  the  hospital  whom  she  did  not  want  to  go.  This  patient  has  never 
been  delusional  in  all  the  years  she  has  been  with  us,  therefore 
what  she  told  was  part  of  her  own  primitive  life  rather  than  a 
phylogenetic  reproduction.  She,  however,  lost  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  charm,  for  to  be  efficacious  the  flowers  should  have  been 
gathered  under  exactly  prescribed  conditions  of  sun,  stars,  dew  or 
whatnot.  She  also  had  changed  the  flowers,  for  she  was  using 
the  small  double  cultivated  sunflowers,  which  scarcely  could  have 
been  part  of  her  ancestor's  charm. 
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We  can  also  learn  much  from  the  word  hoodoo.  As  we  use 
this  it  is  said  to  be  a  variant  of  the  earlier  word  voodoo,  which  still 
is  occasionally  heard  farther  South,  and  is  commonly  used  in  Haiti. 
The  word  is  traced  directly  to  African  origin,  where  it  exists  in 
various  dialects  (Creole  French,  vandonx  =  a  negro  sorcerer.  At 
Whydah,  vodun  =  a  fetish ;  Ashanti,  obosom  =  tutelary  spirit).  It 
has  been  brought  bodily  to  us  and  its  spelling  anglicized,  but  its 
primary  meaning  unchanged,  only  extended  to  include  the  spell 
itself.  The  belief  and  practices  of  hoodooism  then,  as  well  as  the 
word  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  concept,  were  brought  to  us  on  the 
closely  packed  slave  ships.  That  it  has  lived  at  all  is  proof  of  the 
need  of  these  strangers  within  our  gates  for  this  very  thing.  Like 
a  baby  learning  to  walk,  they  are  as  yet  unable  entirely  to  let  go  of 
the  chair  which  has  helped  them  so  far. 

When  so  much  could  be  learned  from  one  individual,  who  in- 
variably protested  at  the  end  of  each  story  that  it  was  positively  all 
she  knew,  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  this  primitive  method  of 
thought  is  an  integral  part  of  the  race,  and  is  not  due  merely  to  their 
individual  ignorance. 

We  are  now  able  to  write  quod  erat  demonstrandum  under  our 
theorem,  that  the  products  of  the  unconscious  in  the  insane  of  the 
colored  race  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  fact  that  these  patients 
are  but  a  few  generations  removed  from  an  earlier  world,  but  they 
are  also  expressions  of  the  actual  beliefs  and  practices  of  their 
everyday  lives ;  that  is,  they  are  ontogenetic  as  well  as  phylogenetic 
in  origin. 


DISCOMFITURE  AND  EVIL  SPIRITS 

By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

The  psychologists  have  discovered  ethnology.  There  is  Profes- 
sor Thorndike's  criticism  of  the  ideo-motor  theory,  a  theory,  he 
points  out,  that  "  originated  some  fifty  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
form  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  imitative  magic,  and  is  still  cher- 
ished because  psychology  is  still,  here  and  there,  enthralled  by 
cravings  for  magical  teleological  power  in  ideas  beyond  what  the 
physiological  mechanisms  of  instinct  and  habit  allow."1  There  is 
Freud  with  a  book  on  totemism  and  taboo  and  Dr.  Otto  Rank  writ- 
ing about  the  hero  myth.  And  the  other  day  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
their  American  translators,  a  well-known  alienist,  I  noted  with  sur- 
prise a  volume  of  "  The  Golden  Bough."  At  a  later  moment  I  was 
still  more  surprised  to  hear  the  theory  of  recapitulation  issuing  from 
his  respectable  psychological  lips.  That  alluring  theory  the  Freud- 
ians, it  seems,  have  resurrected  to  serve  their  turn.  And  for  their 
theory  of  the  infantile  psychosis  it  does  nicely.  How  long  it  will 
satisfy  them  is  another  question.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  means  of  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  study  of  comparative  culture. 

In  this  field  there  is,  I  venture  to  suggest,  a  particularly  fertile 
corner  awaiting  them — demonology.  Between  belief  in  evil  spirits 
or  bad  luck  and  apprehensive  or  troubled  states  of  mind  there  is 
unquestionably  a  close  relation.  For  the  moment  I  would  point  out 
the  concomitance  of  belief  in  supernatural  evil  and  perturbation  of  a 
certain  type,  the  perturbation  caused  by  breaks  in  the  routine  of  life. 

In  spite  of  the  safeguards  given  the  tendency  to  routine,  given 
habit,  these  breaks  must  occur,  and  they  occur  the  more  sharply  for 
their  very  postponing.  Sooner  or  later  the  facts  of  change  caused 
by  age  or  sex  must  be  met.  Shirked  as  they  actually  occur,  when 
met  at  last  face  .to  face  they  startle  or  shock.  Ceremonialism  and, 
by  the  less  primitive,  sentimentality  are  the  methods  we  take  to  re- 
duce this  shock.  Crisis  or  epochal  ceremonial  is,  we  may  say,  a 
kind  of  shock  absorber. 

Nevertheless,  mitigated  though  it  be,  in  various  degrees  the  shock 
of  change  does  tell.    And  the  sense  of  unrest,  the  wearing  uncer- 
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tainty,  the  upset,  are  still  apprehended.  The  apprehension  embodies 
itself  in  beliefs  in  alarming  spirits  besides  leading  to  magical  pre- 
cautions against  more  or  less  definite  misadventure. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  incident,  among  primitive  peoples,  to  the  crises  of  life.  We 
may  begin  with  that  of  puberty  and  the  initiation  ceremonial  that 
notifies  that  the  child  has  become  a  man,  having  reached  the  time  to 
put  away  childish  things  and  to  associate  with  the  men,  to  break 
definitely  with  the  nursery  and  with  the  women.  Supernatural  be- 
ings are  associated  with  initiation  ceremonies  and  with  the  other 
experiences  prescribed  for  puberty.  For  the  initiates  they  are  not 
the  same  as  for  the  uninitiated,  the  women  and  children.  For  the 
women  and  children  they  are  more  fearful  spirits,  more  fearful,  I 
suggest,  not  merely  because  of  the  policing  function  the  initiated 
ascribe  to  them,  but  because  of  the  perturbation  the  uninitiated  suffer 
from  the  severing  of  their  relations  with  the  candidates  for  initiation. 

The  adolescence  of  girls  is  also  an  occasion  for  the  presence  of 
alarming  spirits.  Among  the  Chiriguano  of  Bolivia  "  the  snake  that 
has  wounded  the  girl "  has  to  be  ceremonially  hunted  out  and  killed. 
To  the  Siamese  the  "  wound  "  of  menstruation  has  also  a  supernat- 
ural cause,  the  evil  spirits  of  the  air  are  responsible.  The  ardent 
Freudian  might  readily  interpret  the  folk-tale  of  "  Sleeping  Beauty" 
as  due  to  apprehensiveness  of  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  at 
adolescence.  Was  it  not  on  her  sixteenth  birthday  that  the  princess 
was  destined  to  prick  her  finger,  destined  by  the  Bad  Fairy  who  had 
been  overlooked  at  the  birth  ceremony  ? 

It  were  unnecessary  to  remind  as  close  students  of  sex  as  the 
Freudians  that  mating  is  a  time  of  apprehensiveness.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity too  for  supernatural  wretches.  In  South  Celebes  there  is 
one  who  makes  a  bridegroom  impotent  and  measures  are  taken  at 
marriages  to  frustrate  the  bad  intentions  of  other  wedding  devils. 
The  sedan  chair  of  a  Manchu  bride  is  disinfected  against  bad  spirits, 
and  in  it  is  placed  a  calendar  containing  the  names  of  idols  who  con- 
trol the  spirits  of  evil.  On  the  way  to  the  bridegroom's  house  should 
a  temple  or  well  be  passed  red  cloths  are  held  up  by  two  outrunners, 
to  shield  against  evil  influence.  When  the  sedan  arrives,  crackers 
are  fired  in  exorcism.  On  the  sedan  of  a  Chinese  bride  is  painted 
the  figure  of  a  great  magician  riding  a  lion  and  brandishing  a  sword 
against  the  evil  spirits  lying  in  wait  for  the  bride  on  her  wedding 
day  and  on  the  day  she  pays  her  first  visit  home — unless  formalized, 
a  disconcerting  experience.    Among  the  ancient  Hindus  at  weddings 
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a  Brahman  threw  into  the  air  a  small  stick  or  arrow  saying :  '  I 
pierce  the  eye  of  the  spirits  who  are  about  this  bride.'  The  Druses 
of  the  Lebanon  believe  that  the  gins  are  very  busy  at  marriages,  and 
Russian  peasants  close  up  all  the  openings  of  a  house  including  the 
chimney  to  keep  evil-minded  witches  from  flying  in  to  the  hurt  of 
the  bridal  pair.  But  of  all  supernatural  mischief  makers  at  wed- 
dings the  most  famous  I  know  of  and  the  mightiest  is  that  devil  of 
Media  who  was  worsted  by  Tobias,  son  of  Tobit  and  suitor  of  his 
kinswoman,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Raguel.  Before  the  advent  of  Tobias 
Sarah  had  been  given  to  seven  bridegrooms  who  had  perished  one 
after  the  other  in  the  bridal  chamber,  all  at  the  hands  of  Sarah's 
Satanic  lover.2 

During  pregnancy,  at  childbirth  and  afterwards  evil  spirits  hang 
around.  In  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  pregnant 
women  carry  a  knife  when  they  leave  the  house  to  frighten  off  evil 
spirits.  Among  the  Alfoers  of  Halmahera  malevolent  birth  spirits 
are  warned  off  by  a  sword  set  in  front  of  the  house,  and  among  the 
Malay  tribes  of  the  Philippines  the  father  of  the  expected  child  goes 
up  on  the  roof  with  a  bolo  to  hack  at  the  birth  spirits  infesting  the 
air.  Greek  peasants  believe  that  the  ghosts  have  power  over  the 
woman  who  has  given  birth  and  she  is  therefore  cautioned  against 
going  out.  For  the  first  forty  days  Albanians  would  have  her  stay 
indoors  too — for  fear  of  witchcraft — and  of  night  keep  to  her  own 
room,3  a  "confinement"  indeed. 

At  death  the  ghosts  themselves  are  so  much  the  focus  of  attention 
and  express  so  fully  the  fears  of  the  survivors  that  extraneous 
spirits  seem  hardly  called  for.  They  are  sometimes  on  the  scene, 
however,  even  if  in  their  origin  they  may  be  suspected  to  have  been 
the  ghosts  themselves.  But  not  only  anxiety  for  themselves  is  felt 
by  survivors,  they  are  anxious  about  the  dead — to  judge  at  least 
from  their  beliefs  about  the  evil  spirits  who  infest  the  ways  to  be 
taken  by  the  departed.  The  Kols  of  India  painted  the  corpse  yel- 
low to  keep  off  the  demons  who  would  stop  the  soul  on  its  journey. 
In  Japan  a  sword  is  laid  upon  the  corpse  to  serve  against  evil- 
minded  spirits.    Wulasha  was  the  name  of  a  Mosquito  Indian 

2  In  him  Jung  sees  the  wish  fulfillment  of  Sarah's  father,  Raguel,  a 
censored  incest  wish.  Dismay  in  the  Elder  over  having  to  face  a  family 
readjustment  is  to  my  mind  a  more  plausible  explanation. 

3  Samter,  E.  Gcburt,  Hochseit  und  Tod,  pp.  22-3.  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
191 1.  To  this  study  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  endless  devices  taken  by 
peasants  and  savages  against  supernatural  molestation  at  times  of  crisis. 
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demon  who  attacked  the  dead  unless  the  "  pall  bearers  "  carried  off 
the  corpse  sufficiently  surreptitiously.  As  for  the  devils  of  Gain- 
ism,  of  Buddhism  or  Christianity  were  they  merely  penal  inventions  ? 
Was  not  fear  of  the  great  change  enough  in  itself  to  produce  fierce 
devils  ?  No  doubt  our  Aryan  cousins  and  our  forbears  feared  death 
because  of  the  devils  and  their  torturous  abode,  but  because  these 
mortals  feared  death  they  were  the  readier  also  to  believe  in  Satan 
and  Hell. 

Not  that  the  fear  of  devils  and  the  devils  of  fear  do  not  join 
hands  into  a  kind  of  circle,  so  to  speak,  cause  becoming  effect  and 
effect  cause ;  but  on  the  whole  evil  spirits,  I  surmise,  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  perturbation  rather  than  perturbation  to  evil  spirits.  But 
this  is  a  problem  the  psychologist  might  well  take  over  from  the 
ethnologist.  And  when  he  does,  he  might  also  find  out  for  us  why 
the  belief  in  evil  spirits  has  gone  out  of  modern  culture.  Is  it  be- 
cause we  moderns  are  comparatively  fearless?  Is  it  because  from 
the  dread  of  change  the  edge  has  been  taken  off? 


TWO  VERY  DEFINITE  WISH-FULFILMENT  DREAMS 


By  C.  B.  Burr,  M.D. 
flint,  mich. 

Dream  No.  i 

Explanatory:  The  Ormeau  Building  in  connection  with  Oak 
Grove  Hospital  is  for  the  care  of  restless,  disturbed  and  delirious 
patients.  It  is  approached  by  a  corridor.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor 
are  two  doors,  one  to  the  right  leading  to  the  reception  room,  an- 
other straight  on  to  a  serving  room  and  diet  kitchen.  At  the  end  of 
the  diet  kitchen  near  the  window  stands  a  refrigerator.  There  is  a 
doorway  between  the  diet  kitchen  and  the  reception  room.  (See 
sketch.) 


ORMEAU  BUILDING 
FOR  ACUTE  CASES 
MEN 

Dream  Content:  I  entered  the  serving  room  with  the  intention 
of  going  through  this  to  the  reception  room  of  the  Ormeau  Building 
and  discovered  that  a  partition  had  been  thrown  across  the  diet 
kitchen,  shutting  off  from  view  the  refrigerator  and  the  window. 
Much  irritated  that  this  change  in  construction  should  have  been 
made  without  my  consent,  I  proceeded  to  exact  an  explanation. 
Whereupon — awakening. 
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Analysis:  On  the  day  preceding  the  dream,  I  had  had  two  con- 
versations : 

First:  This  was  with  one  of  the  directors.  I  stated  that  Oak 
Grove  could  be  transformed  with  little  expense  into  a  general 
hospital,  that  the  beautiful  grounds  might  be  used  for  a  park  and 
that  they  ought  by  rights  to  revert  to  the  public  for  this  purpose.  I 
laid  especial  stress  upon  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  corridor  arrange- 
ment and  the  grouping  of  buildings,  every  need  of  a  hospital  could 
be  satisfactorily  met,  including  a  division  for  mental  cases  and  those 
suffering  from  delirium  which  give  so  much  anxiety  in  general 
hospitals. 

Second :  My  wife  and  I  had  spoken  together  of  the  wish  to 
know  how  fared  the  household  in  a  pension  in  Munich  where  three 
years  before  my  family  and  myself  had  been  hospitably  entertained. 
I  announced  the  partial  intention  of  writing:  then,  realizing  that 
nothing  could  be  said  in  sympathy  with  the  German  cause,  the  im- 
pulse to  write  was  not  carried  over  into  execution.  Thinking  of 
Munich,  there  came  to  my  mind,  an  umbrella  made  and  purchased 
in  Munich  in  the  possession  of  which  I  have  had  great  satisfaction. 

Incidental  to  the  dream  picture  is  another  circumstance  con- 
nected with  an  umbrella.  Years  ago  in  making  my  way  to  the 
Ormeau  reception  room,  through  the  diet  kitchen,  I  discovered  a 
dilapidated  umbrella  posed  upon  the  top  of  the  refrigerator  in  the 
corner.  It  was  far  from  decorative  and  in  my  then  mood,  an  object 
of  offense.  Learning  by  inquiry  its  owner,  I  sent  word  to  the 
individual  to  remove  the  sorry  wreck  and  was  rewarded  by  notice 
that  she  would  take  away  not  only  the  umbrella  but  herself  im- 
mediately. 

Wish  Fulfilment:  The  partition  in  the  serving  room  shut  off  all 
view  of  the  offensive  umbrella.  It  also  shut  off  the  umbrella  which, 
for  dream  purposes,  represented  Munich.  It  symbolized  complete 
separation  from  an  environment  to  which  I  was  formerly  much 
attached  but  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  yearning. 

Auxiliary  Wish  Fulfilment:  The  partition  having  been  placed 
without  my  consent,  signified  that  Oak  Grove  was  no  longer  under 
my  jurisdiction  and  had  been  converted  to  hospital  and  park 
purposes. 

Dream  No.  2 

Explanatory:  I  had  just  completed  a  journey  to  a  distant  city  un- 
dertaken because  of  mischievous  misinformation  which  friends  had  re- 
ceived as  to  neglect  of  a  seriously  sick  patient.    The  mission  was  sue- 
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cessful  and  my  feelings,  somewhat  torn,  had  been  very  much  relieved. 
On  the  way  to  Flint,  I  had  supper  at  the  railroad  eating  house  at  a 
junction  point.  There  was  some  talk  between  my  vis-a-vis  at  table 
and  myself  as  to  the  same  prices  being  charged  for  meals  as  twenty 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  food.  I  was  served 
by  a  pleasant- faced  young  woman  and  was  impressed  by  her 
hospitable  manner  when  she  inquired  "  One  or  two  lumps  of  sugar?  " 
She  received  the  very  moderate  tip  left  by  my  plate  with  an  engag- 
ing smile  and  "thank  you."  That  evening  I  played  cards  in  com- 
pany with  one  who  suffers  from  diabetes.  I  made  the  trip  against 
the  wish  of  my  wife  who  thought  my  cold  was  severe  enough  to 
forbid  the  effort.  During  the  interview  with  the  wife  of  the  patient, 
I  read  to  her  the  daily  record  while  the  patient  was  under  care  in 
Oak  Grove.  In  this  record  was  a  report  of  the  routine  urine 
analysis.  It  was  entirely  negative  and  as  I  read  it  the  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind :  "  This  is  consuming  time  over  an  incon- 
sequential matter  and  unnecessarily." 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  at  a  low  price 
some  two  years  ago  and  have  since  hoped  to  get  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market  for  an  additional  purchase.  To  this  end,  I  have  talked 
several  times  with  a  representative  of  a  sugar  company  and  was 
advised  waiting.  A  few  days  ago  he  whispered  to  me  that  he 
thought  a  favorable  time  to  buy  would  be  in  February. 

Dream  Content:  I  consulted  a  physician  who  required  a  specimen 
of  urine  and  upon  which  he  reported  (showing  me  the  tube)  that 
there  was  sugar. 

Wish  Fulfilment:  That  the  new  consignment  of  sugar  would 
come  into  my  possession  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  had  the  sugar  in 
my  teacup  and  in  the  test  tube,  at  small  cost.  The  interesting  con- 
nection of  the  urinalysis  reading  and  the  patient  with  diabetes  will 
not  be  overlooked. 
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"SONS  AND  LOVERS":  A  FREUDIAN  APPRECIATION 

By  Alfred  Booth  Kuttner 

Poets  and  novelists  often  strive  for  impressiveness  in  their  crea- 
tions by  dealing  in  strange  plots  and  adventures  or  in  monstrous 
and  unnatural  loves.  The  advantages  gained  may  well  be  called  in 
question :  to  be  grotesque  is  hardly  ever  to  be  great  and  the  bizarre 
may  survive  as  a  demerit  after  it  is  exhausted  as  a  sensation.  The 
great  literature  of  life  is  after  all  built  around  the  commonplace. 
The  Odyssey  treats  of  a  bad  case  of  homesickness,  a  thing  which 
we  all  understand  perfectly.  The  drama  of  (Edipus  depicts  an  in- 
cestuous relationship,  and  we  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  it  is  hor- 
rible. What  distinguishes  enduring  literature  is  not  novelty,  but 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  that  pointed  insight  into  life  which  reveals 
a  vivid  personality  keenly  alive.  Sons  and  Lovers  has  the  great 
distinction  of  being  very  solidly  based  upon  a  veritable  common- 
place of  our  emotional  life ;  it  deals  with  a  son  who  loved  his  mother 
too  dearly,  and  with  a  mother  who  lavished  all  her  affection  upon 
her  son. 

Neither  this  distinction  nor  its  undeniable  freshness  and  often 
amazing  style  would  of  itself  entitle  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence's  novel 
to  anything  beyond  an  appreciative  book  review.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  piece  of  literature  acquires  an  added  significance  by 
virtue  of  the  support  it  gives  to  the  scientific  study  of  human  mo- 
tives. Literary  records  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  fixed  and 
classic  expression  of  human  emotions  which  in  the  living  individual 
are  usually  too  fluid  and  elusive  for  deliberate  study.  The  average 
man,  subjected  to  what  seems  to  him  a  kind  of  psychological  vivi- 
section, is  apt  to  grow  reticent,  and  mankind  must  often  be  convicted 
through  its  literature  of  impulses  which  under  direct  scrutiny  it 
would  acknowledge  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  or  else  deny 
altogether.  Literature  thus  becomes  an  invaluable  accessory  to  the 
psychologist,  who  usually  does  well  to  regard  with  suspicion  any 
new  generalization  from  his  researches  for  which  the  whole  range 
of  literary  expression  yields  no  corroboration.  But  if  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  finding  support  there  his  position  is  immensely  strengthened. 
For  a  new  truth  about  ourselves,  which  may  seem  altogether  gro- 
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tesque  and  impossible  when  presented  to  us  as  an  arid  theory,  often 
gains  unexpected  confirmation  when  presented  to  us  in  a  powerful 
work  of  literature  as  an  authentic  piece  of  life.  When  at  last  we 
recognize  ourselves  we  like  the  thrill  of  having  made  a  discovery. 

Sons  and  Lovers  possesses  this  double  quality  to  a  high  degree. 
It  ranks  high,  very  high  as  a  piece  of  literature  and  at  the  same  time 
it  embodies  a  theory  which  it  illustrates  and  exemplifies  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  Fortunately  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  author's  inspiration. 
For  it  would  be  fatal  if  the  novel  had  been  written  with  the  express 
purpose  of  illustrating  a  theory:  it  would,  by  that  very  admission, 
be  worthless  as  a  proof  of  that  theory.  But  it  happens  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  already  produced  notable  work,  mainly  some  early 
and  evidently  autobiographical  poems,  which  show  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  identical  theme.  Sons  and  Lovers  is  thus  truly 
creative,  in  that  it  is  built  up  internally — as  any  masterpiece  must 
be — out  of  the  psychic  conflicts  of  the  author,  and  any  testimony 
which  it  may  bear  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  involved  will  therefore 
be  first  hand. 

The  theory  to  which  I  have  been  referring  is  Professor  Sigmund 
Freud's  theory  of  the  psychological  evolution  of  the  emotion  of  love 
as  finally  expressed  by  a  man  or  a  woman  towards  a  member  of  the 
other  sex,  and  the  problem  which  Mr.  Lawrence  voices  is  the 
struggle  of  a  man  to  emancipate  himself  from  his  maternal  allegiance 
and  to  transfer  his  affections  to  a  woman  who  stands  outside  of  his 
family  circle.  What  the  poet  has  seen  as  a  personal  problem  the 
scientist  has  formulated  as  a  theory.  I  shall  outline  the  problem 
first  and  then  relate  it  to  the  theory.  If  the  theory  can  succeed  in 
generalizing  the  truth  which  Mr.  Lawrence's  novel  presents  the 
reader  will  realize  with  fresh  force  that  fiction,  to  be  great  art,  must 
be  based  upon  human  verities. 

First  we  shall  see  how  it  happened  that  the  mother  in  this  story 
came  to  lavish  all  her  affections  upon  her  son.  In  the  opening  chap- 
ter Mrs.  Morel,  the  wife  of  a  Derbyshire  coal  miner,  is  expecting 
her  third  child,  the  boy  Paul,  who  is  to  become  the  central  figure  of 
the  story.  Her  life  with  her  husband  has  already  turned  out  to  be 
a  complete  fiasco.  He  is  a  drunkard  and  a  bully,  a  man  with  whom 
she  shares  neither  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  sympathies.  What 
strikes  her  most  about  Morel  is  that  he  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  her  father,  who  was  to  her  "  the  type  of  all  men."    For  he  had 
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been  a  harsh,  puritan  type,  given  to  theology  and  ignoring  "all 
sensuous  pleasure,"  while  Morel  is  the  very  opposite ;  warm,  sensu- 
ous and  indulgent,  with  a  "  rich  ringing  laugh  "  and  a  "  red,  moist 
mouth."  It  is  this  sensuous  quality  in  Morel  which  overwhelms  and 
confounds  her;  she  goes  down  before  the  sheer,  impersonal  male  in 
him.  After  the  sex  illusion  has  worn  off  somewhat  Mrs.  Morel 
makes  an  attempt  to  draw  nearer  to  her  husband.  But  the  clash  of 
personalities  is  stronger  than  the  transitory  tie  of  their  poetized 
passion  and  Morel's  habitual  drunkenness,  his  indulgent  and  shift- 
less ways,  and  his  temperamental  dishonesty  are  mercilessly  flayed 
by  his  almost  fanatically  moral  and  religious  wife.  It  is  very  easy 
for  her  to  loathe  him.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  third  child 
the  breach  is  already  irreparable.  Mrs.  Morel  dreads  the  coming  of 
another  child,  conceived  unwillingly  out  of  a  loveless  relation,  and 
at  the  sight  of  it  a  sense  of  guilt  steals  over  her.  She  will  atone : 
"  With  all  her  force,  with  all  her  soul  she  would  make  tip  to  it  for 
having  brought  it  into  the  world  unloved.  She  would  love  it  all  the 
more  now  it  was  hers;  carry  it  in  her  love."  Towards  Paul  she  feels, 
as  to  none  of  the  other  children,  that  she  must  make  up  to  him  for 
an  injury  or  a  sin  committed  by  her  and  that  he  must  recompense 
her  for  all  that  she  has  missed  in  her  shattered  love  for  her  husband. 

All  the  early  formative  influences  in  Paul's  life  radiate  from  his 
mother.  Physically  he  is  more  delicate  than  the  other  children  so 
that  his  illnesses  tend  to  further  her  concentration  upon  him  still 
more.  Paul  is  a  "  pale,  quite  child  "  who  seems  "  old  for  his  years" 
and  "very  conscious  of  what  other  people  felt,  particularly  his 
mother.  When  she  fretted  he  understood,  and  could  have  no  peace. 
His  soul  seemed  always  attentive  to  her."  His  mother  and  for  a 
time  his  sister  Annie  are  his  only  real  companions.  His  brother 
William  is  too  old  to  be  his  playmate  and  other  children  play  no 
role  in  his  early  childhood.  One  vicious  bond  of  sympathy  unites 
all  the  Morel  children ;  their  common  hate  and  contempt  for  their 
father.  This  feeling  poisons  the  whole  family  life.  Often,  of  a 
windy  night  in  their  creaking  house,  the  children  lie  awake  listening 
in  terror  for  his  drunken  return,  his  banging  fists  and  the  muffled 
voice  of  their  mother.  The  strain  is  greatest  upon  Paul.  Towards 
evening  he  grows  restless  and  stays  near  his  mother,  waiting  for  his 
father's  coming  and  the  usual  scene  of  abuse  and  violence.  Already 
at  an  early  age  these  hostile  feelings  take  definite  shape.  He  often 
prays:  "Lord,  let  my  father  die."  And  then,  with  a  kind  of  guilty 
conscience:  "Let  him  not  be  killed  at  pit."    One  incident  in  par- 
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ticular  stands  out  in  his  memory.  Morel  has  just  blackened  his 
wife's  eyes  and  William,  then  already  a  tall  and  muscular  youth, 
threatens  to  beat  him.  Paul  aches  to  have  him  do  it ;  it  is  his  own 
wish  which  he  cannot  carry  out.  Later,  when  he  is  older,  he  almost 
does  it  himself,  but  for  his  mother's  fainting,  and  his  physical  en- 
counters with  other  men  are  tinged  with  a  deadly  animosity,  as  if 
the  memory  of  that  earlier  hate  had  lingered  on  in  him.  We  must 
remember  that  Paul  had  been  born  into  an  atmosphere  of  parental 
violence ;  when  still  a  baby  his  father  hurled  a  drawer  at  his  mother 
so  that  the  blood  had  trickled  down  upon  the  child's  head.  In- 
delible among  his  earliest  impressions  must  have  been  that  gross  and 
terrifying  figure,  threatening  his  life  and  that  of  his  mother,  whose 
convulsive  movements  to  protect  him  must  have  aroused  an  answer- 
ing quiver  in  the  child. 

The  early  relations  between  mother  and  child  are  full  of  a  deli- 
cate and  poetic  charm.  Paul's  admiration  for  his  mother  knows  no 
bounds ;  her  presence  is  always  absorbing.  Often,  at  the  sight  of 
her,  "  his  heart  contracts  with  love."  Everything  he  does  is  for  her, 
the  flowers  he  picks  as  well  as  the  prizes  he  wins  at  school.  His 
mother  is  his  intimate  and  his  confidant,  he  has  no  other  chums. 
When  Morel  is  confined  to  the  hospital  through  an  accident  in  the 
mine,  Paul  joyfully  plays  the  husband,  "I'm  the  man  in  the  house 
now."  He  is  happiest  when  alone  with  her.  By  this  time  the  in- 
teraction between  mother  and  son  is  complete ;  she  lives  in  him  and 
he  in  her.  In  fact  his  whole  attitude  towards  her  is  but  the  answer 
which  she  gradually  evokes  from  him  as  her  whole  life  finds  expres- 
sion in  her  son.  "In  the  end  she  shared  everything  with  him  with- 
out knowing.  .  .  .  She  waited  for  his  coming  home  in  the  evening, 
and  then  she  unburdened  herself  of  all  she  had  pondered,  or  of  all 
that  had  occurred  to  her  during  the  day.  He  sat  and  listened  with 
his  earnestness.  The  two  shared  lives."  The  emotional  corre- 
spondence between  them  is  striking,  "  his  heart  contracted  with  pain 
of  love  of  her"  just  as  from  the  very  beginning  she  has  always 
"felt  a  mixture  of  anguish  in  her  love  for  him."  Mother  and  son 
are  one;  the  husband  is  completely  effaced  and  the  father  exists 
merely  as  a  rival. 

But  now  Paul  is  to  strike  out  for  himself.  He  takes  up  an 
occupation  and  finds  himself  attracted  to  women.  His  mother's 
whole  emphasis  has  always  been  towards  making  Paul  interested 
in  some  other  occupation  than  his  father's  dirty  digging,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  sordidness  of  the  life  that  she  herself  has  been  com- 
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pelled  to  lead  with  him.  She  therefore  encourages  the  boy's  liking 
for  pretty  things,  for  flowers  and  sunsets  and  fancy  stuffs,  and  is 
delighted  when  his  slender  artistic  endowment  begins  to  express  it- 
self in  pencil  and  paint.  Her  emotional  revolt  against  her  husband 
here  takes  an  esthetic  turn,  as  people  are  often  driven  to  beauty  by 
their  loathing  of  the  ugly,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs. 
Morel's  tendencies  to  estheticize  Paul  and  to  effeminate  him  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  if  the  two  sprang  from  a  common  root.  Paul  never  be- 
comes a  real  artist.  He  uses  his  painting  to  please  his  mother  and 
to  court  his  women,  but  in  the  crises  of  his  life  his  art  means  noth- 
ing to  him  either  as  a  consolation  or  as  a  satisfying  expression.  As 
his  painting  is  essentially  dilettante  and  unremunerative,  his  mother 
apprentices  him  in  a  shop  for  surgical  appliances  where  the  process 
of  effeminization  goes  on  through  his  contact  with  the  girls  and 
women  with  whom  he  works.  He  himself  has  no  ambition.  All 
that  he  wants  is  "  quietly  to  earn  his  thirty  or  thirty-five  shillings  a 
week  somewhere  near  home,  and  then,  when  his  father  died,  have 
a  cottage  with  his  mother,  paint  and  go  out  as  he  liked,  and  live 
happy  ever  after."  Not,  like  any  normal  boy,  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self, to  adventure,  to  emulate  and  surpass  his  father,  but  to  go  on 
living  with  his  mother  forever!  That  is  the  real  seed  of  Paul's  un- 
doing. We  shall  now  trace  the  various  attempts  on  his  part  to 
emancipate  himself  from  his  mother  by  centering  his  affections  upon 
some  other  woman. 

The  first  woman  to  attract  Paul  is  Miriam  Leiver,  a  shy,  exalted 
and  romantic  girl  who  leads  a  rather  lonely  life  with  her  parents 
and  brothers  on  a  neighboring  farm.  Paul's  approach  is  charac- 
teristically indirect ;  he  begins  by  avoiding  the  girl  and  cultivating 
her  mother.  Meanwhile  Miriam,  piqued  by  the  neglect  of  this  well- 
mannered  boy,  who  seems  so  gentle  and  superior,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  Paul  is  fascinated  but  uneasy  and  fights  shy  of  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  her.  The  intensity  of  her  emotions  frightens 
him  and  impresses  him  as  unwholesome.  He  finds  her  growing 
absorption  in  him  strangely  discomfitting :  "Always  something  in 
his  breast  shrank  from  these  close,  intimate,  dazzled  looks  of  hers." 
His  feminine  attitude  towards  her  tends  to  reverse  the  usual  method 
of  courtship ;  it  is  Miriam  who  has  to  seek  him  out,  to  call  for  him 
and  make  sure  of  his  coming  again.  Paul  tries  to  approach  her  in 
two  ways ;  through  his  art  and  as  her  teacher.  Both  methods  are 
really  self-defensive,  they  are  barriers  that  he  erects  against  Miriam 
to  prevent  anything  too  personal  from  arising  between  them,  to 
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keep  his  real  self,  as  it  were,  inviolate.  For  as  a  painter  he  distracts 
her  attention  from  himself  to  his  work  and  as  her  instructor  he 
wields  an  authority  with  which  he  can  keep  her  emotions  in  check 
by  overawing  her.  Something  about  her  is  always  putting  him  on 
edge,  he  loses  his  temper  at  her  very  easily  and  feels  a  dawning  im- 
pulse of  cruelty.  "It  made  his  blood  rouse  to  see  her  there,  as  it 
were,  at  his  mercy."  Sometimes  he  feels  an  actual  hatred  for  her. 
And  immediately  he  thinks  of  his  mother :  "  He  was  thankful  in  his 
heart  and  soul  that  he  had  his  mother,  so  sane  and  wholesome." 

Paul  resists  every  intimation  that  he  is  falling  in  love  with 
Miriam.  He  indignantly  repudiates  his  mother's  insinuation  that 
he  is  courting  and  hastens  to  assure  Miriam :  "  We  aren't  lovers, 
we  are  friends."  And  Miriam,  who  has  already  gone  so  far,  tries  to 
fortify  herself  with  a  prayer.  "  O  Lord,  let  me  not  love  Paul 
Morel.  Keep  me  from  loving  him,  if  I  ought  not  to  love  him." 
But  her  love  breaks  through  again  and  her  healthier  instincts  tri- 
umph. Henceforth  Paul  can  do  with  her  as  he  will.  But  he  can 
do  nothing  with  her  love  because  he  cannot  return  it.  Love  seems  to 
him  like  a  "very  terrible  thing."  The  honest  and  more  impersonal 
passion  that  he  feels  for  her  frightens  him.  "  He  was  afraid  of  her. 
The  fact  that  he  might  want  her  as  a  man  wants  a  zvoman  had  in  him 
been  suppressed  into  a  shame."  He  cannot  even  kiss  her.  And  he 
hates  her  again  because  she  makes  him  despise  himself.  They 
gradually  move  to  the  edge  of  a  quarrel. 

And  now  Mrs.  Morel  makes  her  appeal.  Almost  from  the  first 
she  has  mistrusted  Miriam.  She  fears  that  Miriam  will  absorb  him 
and  take  him  away  from  her.  "She  is  one  of  those  who  will  want 
to  suck  a  man's  soul  out  till  he  has  none  of  his  own  left."  Her 
jealousy  revels  in  the  exaggerated  simile  of  the  vampire.  "She 
exults — she  exults  as  she  carries  him  off  from  me.  .  .  .  She's  not 
like  an  ordinary  woman  .  .  .  she  wants  to  absorb  him  .  .  .  she 
will  suck  him  up."  So  she  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  her  rival. 
She  makes  Paul  feel  wretched,  as  only  a  mother  can  make  a  son 
feel,  whenever  he  has  been  with  Miriam.  Her  comments  grow 
spiteful  and  satiric ;  she  no  longer  takes  the  trouble  to  hide  her  jeal- 
ousy and  plagues  him  like  a  cast  woman.  "Is  there  nobody  else 
to  talk  to?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know  it  well — /  am  old.  And  therefore  I 
may  stand  aside;  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.  You  only 
want  me  to  wait  on  you — the  rest  is  for  Miriam."  It  sounds  like 
a  wife's  bitter  reproach  to  her  husband.  Paul  writhes  under  her 
words  and  hates  Miriam  for  it.  But  Mrs.  Morel  does  not  stop 
there.    She  makes  the  final,  ruthless,  cowardly  appeal. 
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"And  I've  never — you  know,  Paul — I've  never  had  a  husband 
— no  t — really — " 

He  stroked  his  mother's  hair,  and  his  mouth  was  on  her  throat. 

"  Well,  I  don't  love  her,  mother"  he  murmured,  bowing  his  head 
and  hiding  his  eyes  on  her  shoulder  in  misery.  His  mother  kissed 
him,  a  long,  fervent  kiss. 

"My  boy!"  she  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  passionate  love. 

Without  knowing,  he  gently  stroked  her  face.  Thus  she  wins 
him  back.  He  will  continue  to  console  her  for  her  husband.  There 
follows  the  scene  where  Paul  almost  thrashes  his  drunken  father 
and  implores  his  mother  not  to  share  the  same  bed  with  him.  It  is 
a  crisis  in  his  life:  " ...  he  was  at  peace  because  he  still  loved  his 
mother  best.    It  zvas  the  bitter  peace  of  resignation." 

But  there  is  some  resistance  in  him  still.  For  a  time  he  stands 
divided  between  his  two  loves.  "And  he  felt  dreary  and  hopeless 
between  the  two."  In  church,  sitting  between  them,  he  feels  at 
peace:  "uniting  his  two  loves  under  the  spell  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship." But  most  of  the  time  he  is  torn  between  the  two  women. 
He  does  not  understand  his  feelings.  "And  zvhy  did  he  hate  Miriam 
and  feel  so  cruel  towards  her  at  the  thought  of  his  mother?"  His 
emotions  towards  Miriam  are  constantly  changing.  Sometimes  his 
passion  tries  to  break  through.  But  it  cannot  free  itself.  "I'm  so 
damned  spiritual  zvith  you  always!"  He  blames  her  for  the  humili- 
ating sense  of  impotence  which  he  feels.  It  is  all  her  fault.  He 
transfers  all  his  inhibitions  to  her  and  consciously  echoes  his  mother's 
accusations.  "  You  absorb,  absorb,  as  if  you  must  fill  yourself  up 
with  love,  because  you've  got  a  shortage  somezvhere."  When  her 
love  for  him  flames  out  to  confound  him  he  takes  refuge  by  talking 
about  his  work.  There  at  least  some  freedom  is  left  for  them  both. 
"All  his  passion,  all  his  wild  blood,  went  into  this  intercourse  zvith 
her,  when  he  talked  and  conceived  his  work."  But  at  last  he  tells 
her  that  he  does  not  love  her,  that  he  cannot  love  her  physically. 
"I  can  only  give  friendship — it's  all  I'm  capable  of— it's  a  flaw  in 
my  make-up.  .  .  .  Let  us  have  done."  And  finally  he  writes:  "In 
all  our  relations  no  body  enters.  I  do  not  talk  to  you  through  the 
senses — rather  through  the  spirit.  That  is  why  we  cannot  love  in 
common  sense.  Ours  is  not  an  everyday  affection."  Thus  he  tries 
to  spiritualize  their  relations  out  of  existence.  He  would  persuade 
himself  of  his  own  impotence. 

Paul's  whole  experience  with  Miriam  has  thrown  him  back  upon 
his  mother ;  he  gets  away  from  Miriam  by  returning  to  her.    "  He 
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had  come  back  to  his  mother.  Hers  was  the  strongest  tie  in  life. 
When  he  thought  round,  Miriam  shrank  azvay.  There  was  a  vague, 
unreal  feeling  about  her.  .  .  .  And  in  his  soul  there  was  a  feeling 
of  the  satisfaction  of  self-sacrifice  because  he  was  faithful  to  her " 
(his  mother).  "She  loved  him  first;  he  loved  her  first."  He  is 
her  child  again  and  for  a  time  he  feels  content.  They  go  off  on 
a  charming  excursion  to  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  behaves  like  a 
lover  out  with  his  girl,  buying  her  flowers  and  treating  her.  Sud- 
denly there  surges  up  in  him  a  childhood  memory  of  the  time  when 
his  mother  was  young  and  fair,  before  life  wrung  her  dry  and  with- 
ered her.  If  only  he  had  been  her  eldest  son  so  that  his  memory  of 
her  could  be  still  more  youthful!  "What  are  you  old  for!"  he 
said,  mad  with  his  own  impotence.  "  Why  can't  you  walk,  why 
can't  you  come  with  me  to  places?  "  He  does  not  like  to  have  such 
an  old  sweetheart. 

At  the  same  time  his  whole  outlook  upon  life  also  grows  childish 
again.  When  his  sister  Annie  marries  he  tries  to  console  his  mother. 
"But  I  shan't  marry,  mother.  I  shall  live  with  you,  and  we'll  have 
a  servant."  She  doubts  him  and  he  proceeds  to  figure  it  out. 
"I'll  give  you  till  seventy-five.  There  you  are,  I'm  fat  and  forty- 
four.  Then  I'll  marry  a  staid  body.  See!  .  .  .  And  we'll  have  a 
pretty  house,  you  and  me,  and  a  servant,  and  if  11  be  just  all  right." 
His  plans  for  the  future  have  not  changed.  He  thinks  at  twenty- 
two  as  he  thought  at  fourteen,  like  a  child  that  goes  on  living  a 
fairy-tale.  But  it  is  a  false  contentment  and  he  pays  the  penalty 
for  it.  In  resigning  the  natural  impulse  to  love  he  also  resigns  the 
impulse  to  live.  Life  cannot  expand  in  him,  it  is  turned  back  upon 
itself  and  becomes  the  impulse  to  die.  Paul  makes  the  great  re- 
fusal. "What  is  happiness!"  he  cried.  "It's  nothing  to  me! 
How  am  /  to  be  happy?  .  .  .  He  had  that  poignant  carelessness 
about  himself,  his  ozvn  suffering,  his  ozvn  life,  which  is  a  form  of 
slow  suicide."  Mrs.  Morel  sees  the  danger  and  divines  the  remedy. 
"  At  this  rate  she  knew  he  would  not  live.  .  .  .  She  zvished  she  knew 
some  nice  woman — she  did  not  know  what  she  wished,  but  left  it 
vague."  But  now  she  knows  that  she  can  no  longer  hold  her  son 
to  her  exclusively. 

At  this  point  Paul  begins  to  turn  to  another  woman,  Clara 
Dawes,  a  friend  of  Miriam.  She  is  married,  but  lives  separated 
from  her  husband.  Paul  has  known  her  for  some  time  before  be- 
coming intimate  with  her.  She  exerts  a  frankly  sensual  attraction 
upon  him  without  having  any  of  that  mystical  unattainableness 
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about  her  which  he  felt  so  strongly  with  Miriam.  Her  presence  has 
had  the  effect  of  gradually  seducing  him  away  from  Miriam  without 
his  knowing  it.  There  would  be  less  difficulty  with  her.  She  is  a 
married  woman  and  is  unhappy  with  her  husband,  like  his  mother. 
To  love  her  would  not  be  so  momentous  a  thing,  he  would  be  less 
unfaithful  to  his  mother  if  he  had  an  affair  with  a  woman  who 
already  belonged  to  someone  else.  Their  relations  threaten  to  be- 
come typical  of  the  young  man  and  the  woman  of  thirty.  "She 
was  to  him  extraordinarily  provocative,  because  of  the  knowledge 
she  seemed  to  possess,  and  gathered  fruit  of  experience."  The 
question  of  marriage  would  hardly  enter ;  he  could  go  on  loving  his 
mother.  But  still  he  is  inhibited.  "Sex  had  become  so  compli- 
cated in  him  that  he  would  have  denied  that  he  ever  could  want 
Clara  or  Miriam  or  any  woman  whom  he  knew.  Sex  desire  was  a 
sort  of  detached  thing,  that  did  not  belong  to  a  woman."  Clara's 
first  service  to  him  is  to  talk  to  him  like  a  woman  of  the  world 
and  thus  correct  his  self-delusion  about  Miriam :  " .  .  .  she  doesn't 
want  any  of  your  soul  communion.  That's  your  own  imagination. 
She  wants  you."  He  objects.  "'You've  never  tried,'  she  an- 
swered." Thus  she  gives  him  courage  to  do  what  he  never  could 
have  done  of  his  own  accord. 

The  force  which  drives  him  back  to  Miriam  is  nothing  but  the 
sheer,  pent-up  sexual  desire  that  has  alternately  been  provoked 
and  repressed  in  him.  Now  indeed  it  is  a  completely  detached  thing 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  woman.  He  has  almost  entirely  suc- 
ceeded in  de-personalizing  it.  That  is  why  he  feels  that  he  can  let 
it  run  its  course.  But  not  in  any  personal  way.  "  He  did  not  feel 
that  he  wanted  marriage  with  Miriam.  He  wished  he  did.  He 
would  have  given  his  head  to  have  felt  a  joyous  desire  to  marry  her 
and  have  her.  Then  why  couldn't  he  bring  it  off?  There  was 
some  obstacle;  and  what  was  the  obstacle?  It  lay  in  the  physical 
bondage.  He  shrank  from  the  physical  contact.  But  why?  With 
her  he  felt  bound  up  inside  himself.  He  could  not  go  out  to  her. 
Something  struggled  in  him,  but  he  could  not  get  to  her.  Why?" 
And  Miriam  does  not  insist  upon  marriage,  she  is  willing  to  try  out 
their  feelings  for  each  other.  Theirs  is  a  pitiful  love-making.  He 
cannot  bear  the  blaze  of  love  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  as  if  he  must  first 
draw  a  veil  over  her  face  and  forget  her.  "//  he  were  really  with 
her,  he  had  to  put  aside  himself  and  his  desire.  If  he  would  have 
her,  he  had  to  put  her  aside."  Love  brings  him  only  a  sense  of 
death:  "He  was  a  youth  no  longer.    But  why  had  he  the  dull  pain 
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in  his  soul?  Why  did  the  thought  of  death,  the  after-life,  seem  so 
sweet  and  consoling ?"  Love  has  brought  them  no  satisfaction,  only 
bitterness  and  disillusion.  He  turns  back  to  his  men  friends  and 
to  Clara's  company  and  the  old  quarrel  between  him  and  Miriam 
breaks  out  afresh.  He  decides  to  break  off  his  relations  with  her. 
But  at  last  he  is  to  hear  the  truth  about  himself  from  Miriam. 
'"Always — it  has  been  sol'"  she  cried.  'It  has  been  one  long 
battle  between  us — you  fighting  away  from  me.'"  He  tries  to  tell 
her  that  they  have  had  some  perfect  hours.  But  she  knows  that 
these  do  not  make  up  the  healthy  continuity  of  life.  "Always,  from 
the  very  beginning — always  the  same!"  She  has  called  him  a  child 
of  four.  It  is  the  truth,  and  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  his  vanity.  She 
has  treated  him  as  a  mother  treats  a  perverse  child.  He  cannot 
stand  it.  "He  hated  her.  All  these  years  she  had  treated  him  as  if 
he  were  a  hero,  and  thought  of  him  secretly  as  an  infant,  a  foolish 
child.  Then  why  had  she  left  the  foolish  child  to  his  folly?  His 
heart  was  hard  against  her." 

The  full  flood  of  his  passion,  freed  of  some  of  its  incubus 
through  his  experience  with  Miriam,  now  turns  to  Clara.  He  tries 
to  wear  it  out  on  her  in  the  same  impersonal  way,  and  for  a  time 
lives  in  sheer  physical  ecstasy.  With  her  at  least  he  has  had  some 
solace,  some  relief.  His  mother  has  not  stood  so  much  between 
them.  But  it  is  only  temporary,  he  cannot  give  himself  to  Clara 
any  more  than  he  could  give  himself  to  Miriam.  Clara  loves  him 
or  would  love  him  if  he  could  only  rise  above  the  mere  passion  that 
threw  them  together.  feel,'  she  continued  slowly,  'as  if  I 

hadn't  got  you,  as  if  all  of  you  weren't  there,  and  as  if  it  weren't 
me  you  were  taking — '  '  Who  then?'  'Something  just  for  yourself. 
It  Jias  been  fine,  so  that  I  daren't  think  of  it.  But  is  it  me  you  want, 
or  is  it  It?'  .  .  .  'He  again  felt  guilty.  Did  he  leave  Clara  out  of 
count  and  take  simply  woman?  But  he  thought  that  was  splitting 
a  hair."  They  begin  to  drift  apart.  He  rehearses  his  old  difficul- 
ties with  his  mother.  "  /  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  wronged  my  women, 
mother."  But  he  doesn't  know  why.  "  I  even  love  Clara,  and  I  did 
Miriam;  but  to  give  myself  to  them  in  marriage  I  couldn't.  I 
couldn't  belong  to  them.  They  seem  to  want  me,  and  I  can't  even 
give  it  them." 

"  You  haven't  met  the  right  woman." 

"And  I  shall  never  meet  the  right  woman  while  you  live." 
His  relations  with  Clara  have  brought  about  a  marked  change  in 
Paul's  attitude  towards  his  mother.    It  is  as  if  he  realized  at  last 
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that  she  is  destroying  his  life's  happiness.  "  Then  sometimes  he 
hated  her,  and  pulled  at  her  bondage.  His  life  wanted  to  free 
itself  of  her.  It  was  like  a  circle  where  life  wanted  to  turn  back 
upon  itself,  and  got  no  further.  She  bore  him,  loved  him,  kept  him, 
and  his  love  turned  back  into  her,  so  that  he  could  not  be  free  to 
go  forward  with  his  own  life,  really  love  another  woman."  But  his 
realization,  as  far  as  it  goes,  brings  no  new  initiative.  He  is 
twenty-four  years  old  now  but  he  still  sums  up  his  ambition  as  be- 
fore :  "  Go  somewhere  in  a  pretty  house  near  London  with  my 
mother." 

The  book  now  rounds  out  with  the  death  of  Paul's  mother. 
Mrs.  Morel  gradually  wastes  away  with  a  slow  and  changeful  ill- 
ness ;  it  is  an  incurable  tumor,  with  great  pain.  Paul  takes  charge 
and  never  leaves  his  mother  until  the  end.  Their  intimacy  is  occa- 
sionally disturbed  by  the  clumsy  intrusion  of  Morel,  whose  presence 
merely  serves  to  irritate  his  wife.  Paul  and  she  commune  with  the 
old  tenderness.  "Her  blue  eyes  smiled  straight  into  his,  like  a  girl's 
— warm,  laughing  with  tender  love.  It  made  him  pant  with  terror, 
agony,  and  love."  Their  reserve  drops  before  the  imminence  of 
death,  it  seems  as  if  they  would  be  frank  at  last.  But  there  is  also 
the  old  constraint.  "  They  were  both  afraid  of  the  veils  that  were 
ripping  between  them."  He  suffers  intensely.  "He  felt  as  if  his 
life  were  being  destroyed,  piece  by  piece,  within  him."  But  mingled 
with  his  love  and  his  anguish  at  her  suffering  there  now  enters  a 
new  feeling :  the  wish  that  she  should  die.  Something  in  him  wants 
her  to  die ;  seeing  that  she  cannot  live  he  would  free  both  her  and 
himself  by  hastening  her  death.  So  he  gradually  cuts  down  her 
nourishment  and  increases  the  deadliness  of  her  medicine.  Here 
again  he  approaches  close  to  the  source  of  his  trouble ;  he  dimly 
realizes  that  he  has  never  lived  outside  of  his  mother  and  therefore 
has  never  really  lived.  The  feeling  that  he  cannot  live  without 
her  and  the  feeling  that  he  cannot  live  a  life  of  his  own  as  long  as 
she  is  alive,  here  run  side  by  side.  But  when  the  death  which  he 
himself  has  hastened  overtakes  her,  he  cries  with  a  lover's  anguish : 
"'My  love — my  love — oh,  my  love!'  he  whispered  again  and  again. 
'My  love — oh,  my  love!'" 

But  death  has  not  freed  Paul  from  his  mother.  It  has  com- 
pleted his  allegiance  to  her.  For  death  has  merely  removed  the  last 
earthly  obstacle  to  their  ideal  union ;  now  he  can  love  her  as  Dante 
loved  his  Beatrice.  He  avows  his  faithfulness  to  her  by  breaking 
off  with  the  only  two  other  women  who  have  meant  anything  to  him. 
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He  is  completely  resigned,  life  and  death  are  no  longer  distinguished 
in  his  thinking.  Life  for  him  is  only  where  his  mother  is  and  she 
is  dead.  So  why  live?  He  cannot  answer,  life  has  become  con- 
tradictory. "  There  seemed  no  reason  why  people  should  go  along 
the  street,  and  houses  pile  up  in  the  daylight.  There  seemed  no 
reason  why  these  things  should  occupy  space,  instead  of  leaving  it 
empty.  .  .  .  He  wanted  everything  to  stand  still,  so  that  he  could 
be  with  her  again."  But  life  in  him  is  just  a  hair  stronger  than 
death.  "  He  would  not  say  it.  He  would  not  admit  that  he  wanted 
to  die,  to  have  done.  He  would  not  own  that  life  had  beaten  him, 
or  that  death  had  beaten  him." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  called  "Derelict."  The  title 
emphasizes  Mr.  Lawrence's  already  unmistakable  meaning.  Paul 
is  adrift  now ;  with  the  death  of  his  mother  he  has  lost  his  only 
mooring  in  life.  There  is  no  need  to  follow  him  further;  when  he 
is  through  despairing  he  will  hope  again  and  when  he  has  compared 
one  woman  to  his  mother  and  found  her  wanting,  he  will  go  on  to 
another,  in  endless  repetition.  The  author's  final  picture  of  Paul's 
state  of  mind  is  full  of  seductive  eloquence:  "There  was  no  Time, 
only  Space.  Who  could  say  that  his  mother  had  lived  and  did  not 
live?  She  had  been  in  one  place  and  was  in  another;  that  was  all. 
And  his  soul  could  not  leave  her,  wherever  she  was.  Now  she  was 
gone  abroad  in  the  night,  and  he  was  with  her  still.  They  were 
together.  And  yet  there  was  his  body,  his  chest,  that  leaned  against 
the  stile,  his  hands  on  the  wooden  bar.  They  seemed  something. 
Where  was  he? — one  tiny  upright  speck  of  flesh,  less  than  an  ear 
of  wheat  lost  in  the  field.  He  could  not  bear  it.  On  every  side 
the  immense  dark  silence  seemed  pressing  him,  so  tiny  a  spark, 
into  extinction,  and  yet,  almost  nothing,  he  could  not  be  extinct. 
Night,  in  which  everything  was  lost,  went  reaching  out,  beyond  stars 
and  sun.  Stars  and  sun,  a  few  bright  grains,  went  spinning  round 
for  terror,  and  holding  each  other  in  embrace,  there  in  a  darkness 
that  outpassed  them  all,  and  left  them  tiny  and  daunted.  So  much, 
and  himself,  infinitesimal,  at  the  core  of  nothingness,  and  yet  not 
nothing." 

"'  Mother!'  he  whimpered — 'mother!'" 
3- 

Such  is  the  condensed  account  of  Paul's  love-life.  Textual  tes- 
timony could  hardly  go  further  to  show  that  Paul  loved  his  mother 
too  dearly.    And  shall  we  now  say  that  it  was  because  Mrs.  Morel 
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lavished  all  her  affection  upon  her  son?  But  then,  most  mothers 
lavish  a  good  deal  of  affection  upon  their  sons  and  it  is  only  natural 
for  sons  to  love  their  mothers  dearly.  Why  should  an  excess  of 
these  sacred  sentiments  produce  such  devastating  results?  For  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  author  to  show  us  Paul  as  a 
wreck  and  a  ruin,  a  man  damned  out  of  all  happiness  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  who  has  barely  the  strength  left  to  will  not  to  die. 
And  why  should  we  accept  as  a  type  this  man  who  seems  to  bear 
so  many  ear-marks  of  degeneracy  and  abnormal  impulse,  who  is 
alternately  a  ruthless  egotist  and  a  vicious  weakling  in  his  dealings 
with  women,  and  who  in  the  end  stoops  to  shorten  the  life  of  his 
own  mother?  Surely  the  thing  is  deeper  and  due  to  profounder 
causes.  But  of  these  the  author  gives  us  no  indication.  Let  us 
therefore  assume  for  the  moment  that  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
generate, but  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal,  unhealthily 
nursed  into  morbid  manifestations  by  an  abnormal  environment. 
If  that  can  be  established  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  story  of  Paul's 
love-life  simply  throws  into  high  relief  an  intimate  and  constant 
relation  between  parent  and  child  the  significance  of  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  general  observation.  Perhaps  all  men  have  some- 
thing of  Paul  in  them.  In  that  case  their  instinctive  recognition 
of  their  kinship  with  the  hero  of  the  book  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  explaining  the  potency  of  "  Sons  and  Lovers."  We  are 
fond  of  saying  something  like  that  about  Hamlet. 

The  theory  which  would  enable  us  to  assume  such  a  point  of 
view  is  at  once  concrete,  humanly  understandable,  and  capable  of 
personal  verification.  For  Freud  holds  that  the  love  instinct,  whose 
sudden  efflorescence  after  the  age  of  puberty  is  invested  with  so 
much  poetic  charm,  is  not  a  belated  endowment,  but  comes  as  the 
result  of  a  gradual  development  which  we  can  trace  step  by  step 
from  our  earliest  childhood.  In  fact,  according  to  Freud,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  mature  love  instinct  begins  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
sufficiently  developed  a  sense  of  the  otherness  of  its  surroundings 
to  single  out  its  mother  as  the  object  of  its  affections.  At  first 
this  is  entirely  instinctive  and  unconscious  and  comes  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  child's  dependence  upon  its  mother  for  food,  warmth 
and  comfort.  We  come  preciously  close  to  being  born  lovers.  The 
mother  is  the  one  overwhelming  presence  of  those  earliest  days,  the 
source  from  which  all  good  things  flow,  so  that  childhood  is  full  of 
the  sense  of  the  mother's  omnipotence.  From  her  we  first  learn 
how  to  express  affection,  and  the  maternal  caresses  and  the  inti- 
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mate  feeling  of  oneness  which  we  get  from  her  form  the  easy  analo- 
gies to  love  when  we  feel  a  conscious  passion  for  another  individual 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Our  mother  is,  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the 
word,  our  first  love. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  making  comparisons  with  other 
people  it  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  superiorities  of  its  mother.  She 
is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  powerful, 
and  no  other  child's  mother  can  equal  her.  But  meanwhile  the 
influence  of  the  father,  that  other  major  constellation  of  our  child- 
hood, is  also  felt.  Though  not  so  gracious,  he  too  is  mighty, 
mightier  than  the  mother,  since  he  dominates  her.  His  presence 
brings  about  a  striking  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  child,  according 
to  its  sex.  The  boy,  seeing  that  the  mother  loves  the  father,  strives 
to  be  like  him,  in  order  to  draw  the  mother's  affection  to  himself. 
He  takes  his  father  as  an  ideal  and  sets  about  to  imitate  his  mascu- 
line qualities.  And  the  girl,  becoming  aware  of  the  father's  love 
for  the  mother,  tries  to  attract  some  of  his  love  to  herself  by  imi- 
tating the  mother.  This  is  the  process  of  self-identification  which  is 
already  conditioned  by  the  natural  physical  similarity  where  parent 
and  child  are  of  the  same  sex.  Father  and  son,  and  mother  and 
daughter,  now  have  a  common  object  of  affection.  But  to  the  child 
this  means  at  the  same  time  an  active  rivalry,  for  the  child  is  an  un- 
bridled egotist,  intent  upon  nothing  less  than  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  affection  of  the  beloved  parent.  It  therefore  manifests 
unmistakable  signs  of  jealousy,  even  of  frank  hostility.  So  strong 
is  this  feeling  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  unconscious  child- 
hood memories  of  thousands  of  individuals,  such  as  is  possible  with  the 
Freudian  method  of  psychoanalysis,  has  yet  to  reveal  an  infancy  in 
which  a  death  phantasy  about  the  rival  parent  has  not  played  a  part. 
The  childish  wish  is  ruthlessly  realized  in  imagination ;  the  boy  sud- 
denly dreams  of  living  in  a  cottage  with  his  mother  after  the  father, 
let  us  say,  has  been  devoured  by  the  lion  of  last  week's  circus,  while 
the  girl  revels  in  the  thought  of  keeping  house  for  her  father  after 
the  mother  has  been  conveniently  removed.  We  may  feel,  then, 
that  we  were  fellow  conspirators  with  Paul  when  he  prayed  to  God 
to  have  his  father  slain.  For  we  have  had  the  same  wish  in  com- 
mon :  to  eliminate  the  rival  and  celebrate  a  childish  marriage  with 
the  parent  of  our  choice. 

From  this  na'ive  attitude  the  child  is  normally  weaned  by  the 
maturing  influences  of  education  and  by  the  absolute  barriers  which 
its  childish  wish  encounters.    It  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of 
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transference,  which  continues  through  childhood  and  puberty.  The 
child  is  tenaciously  rooted  in  its  parents  and  does  not  easily  relin- 
quish its  hold  upon  them.  Even  after  it  has  acquired  a  dawning 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  sex  it  continues  to  interweave  its  immature 
phantasies  of  procreation  with  its  former  ideal  adoration  of  the 
parent.  Thus  the  girl,  having  had  a  glimmering  that  the  father  has 
has  something  essential  to  do  with  her  birth,  may  assign  to  him  a 
similar  function  in  regard  to  her  dolls,  which  of  course  are  her  chil- 
dren. And  the  boy,  similarly  aware  that  his  father  has  played  a 
mysterious  part  with  regard  to  the  mother  when  she  suddenly  in- 
troduces another  child  into  the  nursery,  is  likely  to  usurp  the  exer- 
cise of  this  function  to  himself.  Both  substitutions  are  merely 
more  sophisticated  ways  of  eliminating  the  rival  parent  by  making 
him  unnecessary.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  child 
can  have  none  of  our  reservations  as  to  the  direction  which  the 
erotic  impulse  may  take,  and  therefore  quite  innocently  directs  its 
crude  and  imperfect  erotic  feelings  towards  its  parent,  from  whom 
they  must  then  be  deflected.  This  is  most  favorably  accomplished 
when  there  are  other  children  in  the  family.  The  girl  is  quick  to 
see  the  father  in  her  brother  and  the  boy  transfers  his  worship  of 
the  mother  to  his  sister.  The  father's  manly  qualities  are  used  by 
the  girl  to  embellish  the  brother  when  she  sets  him  up  as  a  love 
ideal.  From  him  again  she  slowly  extends  her  love  phantasies  to 
other  boys  of  his  and  her  acquaintance.  The  boy  on  his  part, 
dowers  his  sister  with  the  borrowed  attributes  of  his  mother  and  then 
passes  from  her  to  other  girls  who  in  turn  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  similarity  to  the  sister  and  to  the  mother.  In  default  of 
brothers  or  sisters  other  playmates  have  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
The  enforced  quest  of  a  love  object  other  than  the  parent  thus  be- 
comes the  great  incentive  of  our  social  radiation  towards  other  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  process  of  deflection  and  transference,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  psychic  labors  of  childhood,  is  facilitated  by  a  parallel  process 
that  constantly  represses  a  part  of  our  thoughts  to  the  unconscious. 
The  mechanism  of  repression,  as  the  Freudian  psychology  describes 
it,  does  not  become  operative  until  the  age  of  about  four  or  five,  for 
at  first  the  child  does  not  repress  at  all  and  therefore  has  no  uncon- 
scious. But  the  function  of  education  consists  largely  in  imposing 
innumerable  taboos  upon  the  child  and  in  teaching  it  to  respect  the 
thou-shalt-nots.  Thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  the  cruder  egotis- 
tical impulses  and  the  associations  with  bodily  functions,  which 
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seem  quite  natural  to  the  child's  primitive  and  necessarily  unmoral 
mind,  gradually  fall  under  the  cultural  ban  proclaimed  by  parents 
and  educators,  so  that  the  unconscious  becomes  a  receptacle  for  all 
the  thoughts  that  are  rendered  painful  and  disagreeable  by  the  slowly 
developing  sense  of  shame  and  of  moral  and  ethical  behavior.  We 
"  put  away  childish  things  "  by  putting  them  into  the  unconscious. 
Our  germinating  sexual  ideas  and  our  naive  erotic  attitude  towards 
our  parents  become  particularly  "  impermissible  "  and  we  therefore 
draw  an  especially  heavy  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  this  part  of  our 
childhood.  But  though  we  can  forget,  we  cannot  obliterate,  and 
the  result  of  this  early  fixation  upon  our  parents  is  to  leave  in  our 
mind  an  indelible  imprint,  or  "  imago,"  of  both  our  mother  and  our 
father.  Our  parents  are  always  with  us  in  our  unconscious.  They 
become  our  ultimate  criterion  by  which  we  judge  men  and  women, 
and  exercise  the  most  potent  influence  upon  our  love  choice.  The 
imago  of  them  that  holds  us  to  our  unconscious  allegiance  is  a 
picture,  not  as  we  know  them  later,  old  and  declining,  but  as  we  saw 
them  first,  young  and  radiant,  and  dowered,  as  it  seemed  to  us  then, 
with  godlike  gifts.  We  cannot  go  on  loving  them  so  we  do  the  next 
best  thing;  the  boy  choses  a  woman  who  resembles  his  mother  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  the  girl  mates  with  the  man  who  reminds 
her  most  of  her  father. 

Such,  according  to  Freud,  is  the  psychological  genesis  of  the 
emotion  of  love.  The  normal  evolution  of  love  from  the  first  ma- 
ternal caress  is  finally  accomplished  when  the  individual  definitely 
transfers  his  allegiance  to  a  self-chosen  mate  and  thereby  steps  out 
of  the  charmed  family  circle  in  which  he  has  been  held  from  infancy. 
That  this  is  difficult  even  under  normal  circumstance  seems  already 
to  have  been  recognized  in  the  Bible,  where  Christ  says  with  so  much 
solemnity :  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother  " ; 
as  if  only  so  weighty  a  reason  could  induce  a  child  to  leave  its 
parents.  Freud,  in  postulating  the  above  development  as  the  norm, 
proceeds  to  attach  grave  and  far-reaching  consequences  to  any 
deviations  from  this  standard.  The  effect  of  any  disturbance  in  the 
balanced  and  harmonious  influence  of  both  parents  upon  the  child, 
or  of  any  abnormal  pressure  of  circumstances  or  wilful  action  that 
forces  the  child  into  a  specialized  attitude  toward  either  parent,  is 
subtly  and  unerringly  reproduced  in  the  later  love-life.  The  reader 
himself  will  probably  recall  from  his  own  observation,  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  where  the  love-life  has  been  thwarted,  or  stunted,  or 
never  expressed.    He  will  think  of  those  old  bachelors  whose  warm 
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attachment  to  their  mother  has  so  much  superficial  charm,  as  well 
as  of  those  old  maids  who  so  self-effacingly  devote  themselves  to 
their  fathers.  He  will  also  recall  that  almost  typical  man  whose 
love  interest  persistently  goes  where  marriage  is  impossible,  pref- 
erably to  a  woman  already  preempted  by  another  man  or  to  a 
much  older  woman,  so  that  his  love  can  never  come  to  rest  in  its 
object;  he  will  wonder  whether  this  man  too  is  not  preserving  his 
ideal  allegiance  to  his  mother  by  avoiding  that  final  detachment 
from  her  which  marriage  would  bring.  He  will  notice  a  class  of 
men  and  women  who,  even  though  their  parents  are  dead,  seem  to 
have  resigned  marriage  and  live  in  a  kind  of  small  contentment  with 
a  constantly  narrowing  horizon.  Or  he  may  know  of  actual  mar- 
riages that  are  unhappy  because  the  memory  of  one  of  the  parents 
has  not  been  sufficiently  laid  to  rest,  and  the  joke  about  the  mother- 
in-law  or  the  pie  that  mother  used  to  make,  will  acquire  a  new  sig- 
nificance for  him.  And  to  all  these  cases  thousands  must  still  be 
added  where  neurotic  and  hysteric  patients  reveal  with  unmistak- 
able clearness  that  the  ghosts  of  the  parents  still  walk  about  in  the 
troubled  psyches  of  these  unfortunates,  influencing  life  and  happi- 
ness with  paralyzing  effect.  These  are  all  manifestations  which 
the  reader  hitherto  has  observed  only  as  results,  without  knowing 
the  causes  or  trying  to  ascertain  them.  With  the  aid  of  the  Freudian 
theory  such  examples  may  now  help  him  to  see,  as  perhaps  he  has 
already  begun  to  see  in  Paul,  the  tremendous  role  that  the  abnor- 
mal fixation  upon  the  parent  plays  in  the  psychic  development  of 
the  individual.  And  in  so  doing  he  may  perhaps  also  gain  some  in- 
sight into  the  part  that  his  own  parents  have  played  in  his  normal 
psychic  growth,  just  as  disease  gives  us  a  clearer  understanding  of 
health  or  as  Madame  Montessori's  study  of  subnormal  children  has 
enabled  her  to  formulate  general  laws  of  education. 

4- 

We  can  now  return  to  Sons  and  Lovers  with  a  new  under- 
standing. Why  has  the  attitude  of  the  son  to  his  mother  here  had 
such  a  devastating  effect  upon  his  whole  life?  Why  could  he  not 
overcome  this  obstacle  like  other  children  and  ultimately  attain  some 
measure  of  manhood?  Why,  in  short,  was  the  surrender  so  com- 
plete? In  Paul's  case  the  abnormal  fixation  upon  the  mother  is 
most  obviously  conditioned  by  the  father,  whose  unnatural  position 
in  the  family  is  responsible  for  the  distortion  of  the  normal  attitude 
of  the  child  towards  its  parents.    The  father  ideal  simply  does  not 
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exist  for  Paul ;  where  there  should  have  been  an  attractive  standard 
of  masculinity  to  imitate,  he  can  only  fear  and  despise.  The  child's 
normal  dependence  upon  the  mother  is  perpetuated  because  there 
is  no  counter-influence  to  detach  it  from  her.  But  there  is  another 
distortion,  equally  obvious,  which  fatally  influences  the  natural 
development.  Paul's  early  fixation  upon  his  mother  is  met  and 
enhanced  by  Mrs.  Morel's  abnormally  concentrated  affection  for  her 
son.  Her  unappeased  love,  which  can  no  longer  go  out  towards  her 
husband,  turns  to  Paul  for  consolation ;  she  makes  him  love  her  too 
well.  Her  love  becomes  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  evil.  For 
Paul  is  now  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  too  much  love  and  too  much 
hate. 

If  now  we  compare  Paul's  boyhood  and  adolescence  with,  let  us 
say,  the  reader's  own,  we  find  that  the  difference  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  one  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  All  those  psychic 
processes  which  are  usually  unconscious  or  at  least  heavily  veiled  in 
the  normal  psycho-sexual  development  lie  close  to  consciousness  in 
Paul  and  break  through  into  his  waking  thoughts  at  every  favorable 
opportunity.  Everything  is  raw  and  exposed  in  him  and  remains 
so,  kept  quick  to  the  touch  by  the  pressure  of  an  abnormal  environ- 
ment which  instead  of  moulding,  misshapes  him.  The  normal 
hostility  towards  the  father  which  is  conditioned  in  every  boy  by  a 
natural  jealousy  of  the  mother's  affection,  is  nursed  in  him  to  a 
conscious  hate  through  Morel's  actual  brutality  and  his  mother's 
undisguised  bitterness  and  contempt.  And  the  normal  love  for  the 
mother  which  ordinarily  serves  as  a  model  for  the  man's  love  for 
other  women  is  in  him  perverted  into  abnormal  expression  almost 
at  his  mother's  breast,  so  that  he  is  always  conscious  of  his  infatua- 
tion with  his  mother  and  can  never  free  his  love-making  from  that 
paralyzing  influence.  These  powerful  determinants  of  the  love- 
life  which  we  acquire  from  our  parents  would  be  too  overwhelming 
in  every  case  were  it  not  for  the  process  of  submersion  or  repression 
already  referred  to.  This  repression  usually  sets  in  at  an  early  stage 
of  childhood  and  acts  biologically  as  a  protective  mechanism  by 
allowing  us  to  develop  a  slowly  expanding  sense  of  selfhood  through 
which  we  gradually  differentiate  ourselves  from  our  parents.  In 
this  way  the  fateful  dominance  of  the  parents  is  broken,  though  their 
influence  remains  in  the  unconscious  as  a  formative  and  directing 
impulse. 

In  Paul  this  salutary  process  never  takes  place  because  he  cannot 
free  himself  from  the  incubus  of  his  parents  long  enough  to  come 
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to  some  sense  of  himself.  He  remains  enslaved  by  his  parent  com- 
plex instead  of  being  moulded  and  guided  by  it.  One  turns  back 
to  that  astonishing  scene  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Here  Paul  goes  to 
the  roots  of  his  mother's  hold  upon  him.  For  his  passionate  re- 
proaches hurled  at  his  mother  because  she  has  lost  her  youth,  prove 
that  the  mother-imago,  in  all  its  pristine  magic,  has  never  diminished 
its  sway  over  him ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  forget  or  to  subordinate 
that  first  helpless  infatuation.  If  only  she  could  be  young  again  so 
that  he  could  remain  her  child-lover !  With  that  thought  and  wish 
so  conscious  in  him  nothing  else  in  life  can  become  really  desirable, 
and  all  initiative  is  dried  up  at  the  source.  Paul  cannot  expand 
towards  the  universe  in  normal  activity  and  form  an  independent 
sex  interest  because  for  him  his  mother  has  become  the  universe ; 
she  stands  between  him  and  life  and  the  other  woman.  There  is  a 
kind  of  bottomless  childishness  about  him ;  life  in  a  pretty  house  with 
his  mother — the  iteration  sounds  like  a  childish  prattle.  Miriam 
feels  it  when  she  calls  him  a  child  of  four  which  she  can  no  longer 
nurse.  Nor  can  Clara  help  him  by  becoming  a  wanton  substitute 
for  his  mother.  Only  the  one  impossible  ideal  holds  him,  and  that 
means  the  constant  turning  in  upon  himself  which  is  death.  Paul 
goes  to  pieces  because  he  can  never  make  the  mature  sexual  decision 
away  from  his  mother,  he  can  never  accomplish  the  physical  and 
emotional  transfer. 

If  now  this  striking  book,  taken  as  it  stands,  bears  such  unex- 
pected witness  to  the  truth  of  Freud's  remarkable  psycho-sexual 
theory,  it  is  at  least  presumable  that  the  author  himself  and  the  rest 
of  his  work  also  stand  in  some  very  definite  relation  to  this  theory. 
The  feeling  that  Sons  and  Lovers  must  be  autobiographical  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  somewhat  meager  personal  detail  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman  supplies  in  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lawrence's 
first  play.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  himself  the  son  of  a  collier  in  the 
Derbyshire  coal-mining  district  and  his  mother  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  exceptional  position  in  the  family,  showing  herself  to 
be  a  woman  of  great  fortitude  and  initiative,  who  evidently  domi- 
nated the  household.  Mr.  Bjorkman  is  silent  concerning  the  father, 
but  gives  us  the  interesting  information  that  Sons  and  Lovers  was 
written  not  long  after  the  mother's  death.  This  information  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  warrant  our  inquiry  going  beyond  the  author's 
writings,  a  step  for  which,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  both  his  permission  and  his  cooperation.  We  must  therefore 
limit  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  work.  This 
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consist  of  two  additional  novels,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a  play. 
What  is  truly  astonishing  is  that  all  of  these,  in  various  disguises 
and  transparent  elaborations,  hark  back  to  the  same  problem:  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  an  excessive  maternal  allegiance  and 
the  attempt  to  become  emancipated  from  it. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  poems.  This  is  the  way 
the  author  ends  a  love  poem : 

"  What  else — it  is  perfect  enough, 
It  is  perfectly  complete, 
You  and  I, 
What  more — ? 

Strange,  how  we  suffer  in  spite  of  this!" 

Why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should  the  perfection  of  love  bring 
suffering?  Certainly  the  love  poems  of  adolescence  are  not  as  a  rule 
colored  with  the  feeling  of  suffering  as  unmotivated  as  this.  But 
there  is  a  second  poem,  entitled  End  of  Another  Home-holiday 
which  in  the  short  space  of  three  pages  states  Paul's  whole  problem 
with  unmistakable  precision.  The  poet  tells  how  dearly  he  loves 
his  home  and  then  continues  as  follows: 

"  The  light  has  gone  out  from  under  my  mother's  door. 
That  she  should  love  me  so, 
She,  so  lonely,  greying  now, 
And  I  leaving  her, 
Bent  on  my  pursuits !  " 

How  curiously  that  last  line  comes  in,  "  Bent  on  my  pursuits ! "  as 
if  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  stay  at  home.  Here  we  have  again  the 
son  who  cannot  leave  his  mother ;  the  mere  thought  of  doing  so  fills 
him  with  self-reproach.    In  the  next  few  lines  the  reproach  deepens  : 

"  Forever,  ever  by  my  shoulder  pitiful  Love  will  linger, 
Crouching  as  little  houses  crouch  under  the  mist  when  I  turn. 
Forever,  out  of  the  mist  the  church  lifts  up  her  reproachful  finger, 
Pointing  my  eyes  in  wretched  defiance  where  love  hides  her  face  to  mourn." 

Even  inanimate  things  point  the  finger  of  reproach  at  him.  A  little 
later  in  the  same  poem  the  mother  becomes  a  symbolic  figure, 
following  the  son  through  life  like  a  Norn,  as  she  begs  for  his  love. 

"  While  ever  at  my  side, 

Frail  and  sad,  with  grey  bowed  head, 
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The  beggar-woman,  the  yearning-eyed 
Inexorable  love  goes  lagging." 

* 

* 

"  But  when  I  draw  the  scanty  cloak  of  silence  over  my  eyes, 
Piteous  Love  comes  peering  under  the  hood. 
Touches  the  clasp  with  trembling  fingers,  and  tries 
To  put  her  ear  to  the  painful  sob  of  my  blood, 
While  her  tears  soak  through  to  my  breast, 
Where  they  burn  and  cauterize." 

The  poem  ends  with  the  call  of  the  corncrake  in  the  poet's  ear,  crying 
monotonously : 

"With  a  piteous,  unalterable  plaint,  that  deadens 
My  confident  activity: 
With  a  hoarse,  insistent  request  that  falls 
Unweariedly,  unweariedly, 
Asking  something  more  of  me, 
Yet  more  of  me! " 

An  interesting,  tell-tale  clew  in  these  last  lines  shows  how  thoroughly 
this  poem  is  Paul's  and  to  how  great  an  extent  Paul  and  the  author 
are  one  and  the  same.  For  the  careful  reader  will  remember  that 
Paul  too,  coming  home  over  the  fields  after  visiting  Miriam  is 
strongly  depressed  by  the  call  of  this  same  little  bird  and  immediately 
goes  in  to  his  mother  to  tell  her  that  he  still  loves  her  best  and 
that  he  has  broken  off  with  Miriam.  Has  not  his  mother  too. 
"  deadened  his  confident  activity."  Her  influence  could  hardly  be 
better  described  in  a  single  phrase.  The  whole  poem  is  a  protest 
against  the  terrible  allegiance  that  the  mother  exacts,  just  as  Paul, 
towards  the  end  of  the  book,  reproaches  his  mother  for  the  failure 
of  his  life.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  vital  part  of  the  lyricist 
has  gone  into  Paul. 

In  reading  the  two  remaining  novels  and  the  play  our  attention 
is  immediately  struck  by  a  curious  sameness  and  limitation  of  motif 
that  underlies  them  all.  In  each  there  is  a  deadly  father  or  husband 
hate,  a  poignant  sense  of  death,  and  a  picture  of  marriage  or  love 
that  does  not  satisfy.  Siegmund,  the  husband  in  The  Trespasser, 
is  exposed  to  a  hate  so  withering  that  he  collapses  before  it.  He  is 
a  kind  and  gentle  musician,  too  effeminate  for  a  man,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  initiative.  The  hatred  of  his  wife  and  children  is  prac- 
tically unmotivated,  we  are  simply  asked  to  assume  it  in  order  to 
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follow  him  in  his  affair  with  Helena.  This  brings  him  no  solace, 
he  cannot  come  to  rest  in  her,  his  love  for  her  simply  brings  him 
the  sense  of  death.  It  is  the  psychology  of  Paul  transferred  to 
a  man  of  forty,  and  Helena's  struggle  to  make  his  love  for  her  real 
is  much  like  Miriam's.  In  the  play,  The  Widowing  of  Mrs. 
Holroyd,  the  wife  seeks  to  escape  from  a  brutal  and  drunken  hus- 
band by  eloping  with  another  man.  The  death  of  her  husband  in  a 
mining  accident  intervenes  and  brings  her  a  sense  of  pity  and 
remorse  because  she  never  tried  to  win  and  hold  her  husband's  love. 
She  had  married  him  without  love.  Her  son  hates  his  father  and 
wishes  him  dead.  Blackmore,  the  man  with  whom  she  wanted  to 
elope,  has  much  of  Paul  in  him ;  his  belief  that  love  can  bring  happi- 
ness is  never  more  than  half-hearted.  The  sense  of  guilt  that  the 
death  of  the  husband  brings  to  both  of  them,  makes  the  elopement 
impossible.  Death  always  supervenes  upon  the  impermissible  with 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

In  The  White  Peacock  the  background  is  again  a  ruthless  hate 
for  the  husband  and  father.  One  of  the  daughters  says:  "  There  is 
always  a  sense  of  death  in  this  house.  I  believe  my  mother  hated 
my  father  before  I  was  born.  That  was  death  in  her  veins  for  me 
before  I  was  born.  It  makes  a  difference."  We  get  a  picture  of 
women  who  marry  meaningless  husbands  and  men  who  marry  un- 
satisfying wives.  Lettie  marries  Leslie  because  George,  whom  she 
really  loves,  lacks  the  initiative  to  claim  her,  and  George  marries 
Meg  after  his  abortive  love  for  Lettie  has  made  him  despair  of  life. 
Neither  he  nor  she  come  to  any  emotional  satisfaction ;  Lettie  con- 
soles herself  for  her  aimlessly  empty  husband  by  living  in  her  chil- 
dren, and  George  ends  his  "  Liebestod  "  in  drink.  Lettie's  brother, 
who  tells  the  story,  is  almost  sexless  except  towards  his  sister,  whom 
he  admires  like  a  lover.  One  gradually  gets  a  sense  of  monotony ; 
happiness  in  love  is  always  impossible  in  this  fictional  world  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  hate  for  the  parent  or  husband  is  the  master 
passion.  The  motivation  is  often  indistinct  or  inadequate  in  all 
three  stories,  and  the  artistry  is  inferior.  They  were  evidently  only 
preludes  to  Sons  and  Lovers. 

In  the  story  of  Paul  the  author  has  reached  the  final  expression 
of  a  problem  which  haunts  his  every  effort.  The  creative  labor  of 
self-realization  which  makes  Sons  and  Lovers  such  a  priceless  com- 
mentary on  the  love-life  of  to-day,  accomplished  itself  but  slowly  in 
Mr.  Lawrence,  waiting,  no  doubt,  for  his  artistic  maturity  and  the 
final  clarity  which  the  death  of  his  mother  must  have  brought.  And 
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if,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  he  has  been  able,  though  unknowingly, 
to  attest  the  truth  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  psycho- 
logical theory  ever  propounded,  he  has  also  given  us  an  illuminating 
insight  into  the  mystery  of  artistic  creation.  For  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
escaped  the  destructive  fate  that  dogs  the  hapless  Paul  by  the  grace 
of  expression :  out  of  the  dark  struggles  of  his  own  soul  he  has 
emerged  as  a  triumphant  artist.  In  every  epoch  the  soul  of  the 
artist  is  sick  with  the  problems  of  his  generation.  He  cures  himself 
by  expression  in  his  art.  And  by  producing  a  catharsis  in  the  spec- 
tator through  the  enjoyment  of  his  art  he  also  heals  his  fellow  beings. 
His  artistic  stature  is  measured  by  the  universality  of  the  problem 
which  his  art  has  transfigured. 
567  West  113TH  Street, 
New  York. 
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The  type  of  analytic  thinker  who  proceeds  preeminently  from 
the  certainty  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  which  seeks  to  erect  the 
foundations  and  bounds  of  conscious  human  knowledge  will 
scarcely  afford  in  his  theories  an  object  for  psychoanalytic  inves- 
tigation. The  mingling  of  unconscious  wish  elements  is,  in  far- 
reaching  measure,  excluded,  since  consciousness  works  in  the  self- 
knowledge  of  its  own  capabilities.  With  this  type  our  interest 
is  concentrated  on  the  peculiar  character  formation  and  personal- 
ity which  comes  to  expression  therein,  so  that  the  philosopher,  as 
shown  in  many  places,  seeks  to  shut  himself  from  the  practical 
and  genial  life,  to  keep  himself  free  from  the  deceptive  mingling 
of  reality  in  his  thought  processes,  as  far  as  he  may,  in  order 
to  bring  thought  reality  into  play  in  extensive  manner. 

The  psychoanalytic  study  of  the  obsessional  neurotic  has  af- 
forded a  first  understanding  of  these  philosophical  tendencies, 
as  well  as  the  relation  to  world  and  men,  action  and  thinking,  re- 
sulting from  them,  that  is,  to  the  limitation  of  action  and  over- 
growth of  thought.  These  patients  are  not  only  closely  related  to 
the  type  of  the  philosopher  by  their  own  keen  intelligence,  their 
interest  in  transcendental  things  and  their  ethical  scruples,  but 
also  betray  to  us  further  the  narcissistic  nature  of  self-examina- 
tion of  their  own  thinking  and  the  intensive  sexualization  of  this, 
which  tends  ever  farther  away  from  the  original  sensual  content 
of  the  ideas,  to  the  pleasurable  emphasizing  of  the  thought  proc- 
esses themselves.  To  the  neurotic  compulsion  to  subtle  inquiry, 
to  the  pathological  search  for  explanation,  to  the  force-destroying 
doubt  of  the  obsessional  neurotic  individual,  there  corresponds  the 
318 
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philosophical  admiration  of  otherwise  unobserved  phenomena,  the 
logically  motivated  pedantic  arrangement  of  thought  according  to 
the  principle  of  symmetry,  the  strong  need  for  causality  that 
unites  itself  preferably  to  the  deepest,  insoluble  problems  of  indi- 
vidual and  cosmic  design,  which  are  enveloped  in  eternal  doubt. 
All  these  traits  reveal  themselves  to  the  psychoanalytic  investiga- 
tion as  the  result  of  various  fates  of  definite  infantile  instinctive 
tendencies  and  inclinations,  among  which  the  pleasure  in  looking 
(Schaulust)  and  the  craving  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stinct for  mastery,  connected  with  cruel  impulses,  play  the  chief 
roles.  In  particular  does  the  early  and  energetic  repression,  which 
the  intensive  sexual  investigation  of  the  child  experiences  from 
external  and  internal  agencies,  come  into  play  in  corresponding 
manifold  ways.  Either  the  desire  for  knowledge  of  the  forbidden 
object  of  investigation  is  so  well  repressed  that  it  remains  inhib- 
ited from  then  on ;  or  the  repression  of  sexual  curiosity  fails  and 
returns  from  the  unconscious,  as  neurotic  compulsion  to  constant 
questioning,  in  which,  now,  the  thinking  and  investigating  itself 
assumes  the  pleasure  which  originally  applied  to  the  sexual  aim ; 
finally,  there  is  still  possible,  the  ideal  case,  that  the  libido  sub- 
limated to  the  desire  for  knowledge  supports  and  stimulates  the 
instinct  for  investigation,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  latter  to 
work  in  the  service  of  intellectual  interests. 

We  easily  recognize  that  the  type  of  analytic  thinker  stands 
nearest  to  the  second  possible  outcome  of  the  repression  of  infan- 
tile instinct  for  investigation,  in  that  he,  remaining  in  a  purely 
intellectual  field,  invests  the  thought  processes  themselves,  by 
means  of  a  far-reaching  introversion  of  libido,  with  pleasure,  and 
forces  upon  reality  the  laws  of  his  own  thought,  as  happens  in  the 
subjective  realism  of  Kant,50  Schopenhauer,51  and  others,  and 
further,  in  the  phenomenalism  ending  in  Solipsism.  The  egocen- 
tric attitude  toward  the  outer  world,  reveals  itself,  as  the  result  of 
a  narcissistic  overvaluation  of  the  ego52  and  thought  reality,  which 
is  projected  into  the  outer  world. 

50  Kant :  "  Hitherto,  one  assumed  that  all  our  knowledge  must  direct 
itself  toward  objects;  .  .  .  One  may  therefore  make  the  attempt  once, 
whether  we  may  not  get  along  better  in  the  problems  of  metaphysics  by 
assuming  that  objects  must  direct  themselves  according  to  our  knowledge." 

51  Schopenhauer :  "  The  world  is  my  idea." 

52  It  is  known  that  Fichte  places  most  distinctly  the  ego  and  its  con- 
sideration in  the  center  of  his  philosophy  and  view  of  the  world  and 
derives  everything  else  from  that.  The  metaphysical  distinction  between 
pure  and  empirical  ego  does  not  come  into  the  question  for  our  psycho- 
logical consideration. 
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Opposed  to  this,  stands  the  type  of  positivistic  investigator, 
who  applies  his  sublimated  need  for  knowledge  and  causality  in 
suitable  manner  to  objective  reality  and  therewith,  has,  for  the 
most  part,  renounced  the  pleasure  principle.  As  is  obvious,  he 
represents  the  third  of  the  cited  potential  results  of  infantile  re- 
pression of  instinct,  and  will  afford  the  psychoanalytic  investiga- 
tion in  his  personality  and  his  work,  the  least  material,  since  with 
him,  libidinous  instinctive  forces,  as  in  Nietzsche,  functionate  only 
as  a  thought  creating  motor. 

By  far  our  greatest  interest  belongs  to  the  first  type  of  true 
metaphysical  philosopher,  who  is  most  accessible  psychoanalytic- 
ally,  not  only  in  his  artistic  personality,  but  often  also  betrays  so 
plainly  in  the  content  of  his  work  the  phantastic  wish  material  that 
the  relationship  of  this  kind  of  philosophizing  to  the  invention  of 
myths  struck  even  Aristotle.  Thus,  while  the  two  first  types 
possess  preeminent  characterological  interest  for  us,  since  the 
unconscious  instinctive  impulses  and  libidinous  energies  serve  only 
in  the  byway  of  character  formation,  as  generator  of  thought  and 
investigation,  still,  in  the  third  type,  the  content  of  the  system  is 
plainly  determined  and  influenced  by  the  unconscious;  to  this 
fact,  the  few  typical  fundamental  views  and  systems,  ever  recur- 
ring in  the  course  of  the  development  of  philosophy,  would  have 
called  our  attention ;  the  many  surprising  similarities  in  structure 
and  content  between  these  philosophical  systems  and  the  miscar- 
ried system  formations  of  certain  sufferers  from  mental  disease, 
psychoanalysis  has  disclosed. 

Though  this  kind  of  philosophizing  is  closely  related  to  artistic 
endeavor,  still,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  both  these  types  of 
mental  productivity  display  a  sharp  differentiation,  indeed,  in 
certain  respects,  a  psychoanalytically  interesting  contrast.  Even 
outwardly,  the  artist  is  scarcely  conceivable  without  a  strong  at- 
tachment and  need  for  courting  his  contemporaries,  while  a  strong 
introversion  of  his  libido  and  an  autistic  thinking  (Bleuler)  char- 
acterize the  philosopher.53  The  banal  conception  of  the  erotic 
freedom  of  the  artist  and  of  the  sexual  continence  (chastity)  of  the 
philosopher,  denotes  this  contrast  even  if  grossly,  still,  not  without 
significance.54    The  artist  ever  joins  his  universal  human  creations 

53  Plato  also  calls  thinking  "  sublimated  sexual  instinct." 

54  Both  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  emphasize  the  typical  unmarried 
condition  of  the  philosopher,  which  they  themselves  demonstrate  in  the 
examples  of  Cartesius,  Leibniz,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Kant  and  others. 
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to  the  individual  case,  the  philosopher  strives  for  generalizations ; 
the  artist  wishes  to  please  and,  therefore,  uses  suggestive  means, 
the  philosopher  wishes  to  convince  and  therefore  makes  use  of 
logical  means.  A  distinction  extending  beyond  the  description, 
Schopenhauer  has  fixed  in  the  statement :  "  One  is  not  a  poet  with- 
out a  certain  bias  for  error  and  falsehood ;  on  the  other  hand,  not 
a  philosopher,  without  a  directly  opposite  propensity."  The 
deeper  differences  may,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  be  traced  back  to 
a  difference  of  sexual  constitution,  that  by  the  artist,  an  hyper- 
erotic,  that  by  the  philosopher,  an  anerotic,  matured  on  variously 
emphasized  partial  instincts  and  the  manifold  fates  of  these,  but 
especially  in  the  philosopher,  on  a  much  farther  forced  diversion 
from  sexual  into  mental,  transcendental,  unreal. 

The  unconscious  expresses  itself  in  corresponding  manner  in 
these  system-formations  as  in  the  artistic  productions.  We  dis- 
tinguish accordingly  two  forms  of  expression  of  the  same  in  the 
philosopher  which  are  characterized  as  metaphysical,  since  they 
seem  to  be  founded  on  no  objective  knowledge:  namely,  the  re- 
ligious and  mythological  system-formation.  The  former,  of 
which  there  are  various  forms,  postulates  a  creator,  who  may  have 
produced  the  world  from  himself  or  from  nothing  (Heraclitus, 
Stoics,  Neo-Platonists,  Mystics).  As  in  the  formation  of  religion, 
psychoanalysis  recognizes  also  in  this,  the  universal  unconscious 
projection  of  a  father  image,  which  has  been  powerful  in  infantile 
life,  and  can  assert,  that  the  feeling  of  omnipotence  ruling  the 
"thinker"  here  seems  to  pass  over  to  the  god- father  by  way  of 
projection.  In  other  systems,  the  whole  world  is  animated  in 
animistic  manner  and  the  dualism  of  the  dead  physical  world  and 
of  the  spirit  permeating  it,  is  contemplated  under  the  picture  of 
sexual  reproduction;  the  rich  elaboration  of  this  sexual  symbolism 
by  individual  mystics  plainly  betrays  this  system  as  projection  of 
inner  libido  processes.  In  conscious  recognition  of  this  sexualiza- 
tion,  not  only  of  the  thought  functions,  but  also  of  the  thought 
content,  Ludwig  Feuerbach  once  traced  back  the  philosophical  con- 
trasts and  speculative  discussion  of  the  relation  of  subject  and 
object,  to  the  sexual  relation  of  man  and  woman. 

The  mystical  system-formations  are  characterized  by  the  as- 
sumption of  a  transcendental  world,  which,  like  the  subjective 
idealism,  can  pass  as  depreciation,  refusal,  or  destruction  of  pain- 
ful reality  and  as  a  flight  to  the  infantile  wish-situations  projected 
from  the  unconscious.    Here  belongs  also  the  belief  in  preexist- 
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ence,  transmigration  of  souls  and  return  of  the  same,  which,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  proceeds  like  the  corresponding  religious  dog- 
mas, from  unconscious  mother-womb  and  rebirth  phantasies. 

These  metaphysical  ideas  are,  in  their  disregard  of  every  test 
of  reality,  most  readily  accessible  to  psychoanalytic  dissection,  as 
phantasy  products,  and  reveal  themselves  then,  as  phenomena  of 
projection  of  the  unconscious  mental  life  into  a  supernatural  world 
which  naturally  approaches  the  wishes  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, and  those  of  many  others  in  high  degree,  since  psycholog- 
ically considered,  it  represents  only  a  narcissistic  self-reflection  of 
the  individual  in  the  cosmos.  This  metaphysical  projection  forms 
in  a  way,  the  most  primitive  and  most  frequent  form,  in  which 
the  unconscious  flows  into  system  formation.  The  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  is  formed  by  the  ra- 
tionalistic and  mystical  systems  which,  however  opposed  they  may 
appear  otherwise,  still  have  in  common  that  they  expect  to  find  the 
deepest  nature  of  the  world  and  the  ultimate  knowledge  of  things ; 
in  spite  of  this  tendency,  they  cannot  gain  a  direct  insight  into  the 
field  of  the  unconscious  but  conceive  only  in  endopsychic  percep- 
tion and  represent  in  symbols.  In  this  stage  of  knowledge,  the 
unconscious  meets  us  in  the  philosophical  theories  as  something 
mystical,  inconceivable  and  unrecognizable.  In  the  course  of  fur- 
ther development,  there  has  finally  come  about  a  sharp,  definite 
conception  of  the  unconscious,  of  which  individual  philosophers, 
as  for  example  Hartmann,  speak,  even  though  in  a  different  sense 
than  psychoanalysis,  while  others  have  recognized  and  repre- 
sented it  in  its  significance  and  operation,  as  Schopenhauer,  in  the 
theory  of  will,  or  Nietzsche,  whose  psychoanalytic  derivation  of 
the  metaphysical  and  ethical  needs  from  primitive  instinctive  im- 
pulses, needs  only  to  be  recalled  here. 

In  order  to  forestall  misunderstandings,  we  will  state  expressly, 
although  in  this  connection,  the  exclusive  emphasis  of  psycho- 
analysis needs  no  apology,  that,  with  these  schematic  remarks,  we 
have  neither  exhausted  the  essence  of  philosophy,  nor  glanced 
over  the  history  of  its  development,  nor  believe  to  have  made 
entirely  comprehensible  the  personality  of  the  philosopher.  All 
we  could  expect  was  to  hastily  indicate  from  what  points  the 
psychoanalytic  method  of  consideration  was  in  a  position  to  ap- 
proach these  problems.  Searching  detailed  investigations  will 
have  to  show  how  much  such  attempts  may  be  able  to  contribute 
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to  the  psychological  comprehension  of  philosophy.55  To  a  critical 
estimation  of  a  system,  they  will  naturally  never  extend,  and  do 
not  pretend  to ;  they  may  only  give  definite  hints  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  personal  and  subjective  conditions  of  philosophical 
thought  and  views,  whereby,  however,  the  objective  value  of 
philosophical  results  must  not  be  touched  in  the  least. 

Similar  viewpoints  and  limitations,  as  for  our  study  of  meta- 
physics, apply  also  to  the  psychoanalytic  elucidation  of  ethics,  as 
far  as  it  is  treated  in  the  systems  as  a  philosophical  discipline. 
This  comes  about  mostly  from  the  claim  that  philosophy,  on  the 
ground  of  its  insight  into  world  phenomena  and  human  life,  is  also 
first  called  upon  to  state  ethical  standards  for  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  in  his  relation  to  society.  Here  we  have  to  overlook 
entirely  this  tendency,  which  goes  back  to  the  rationalistic  con- 
ception of  Socrates  of  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  consider 
psychologically  the  ethical  theories  of  the  individual  philosophers 
primarily  as  the  expression  of  individual  needs  and  demands. 
Such  a  study  teaches  that  the  history  of  ethical  development 
within  philosophy  represents  a  reflection  of  the  repression  of  the 
gross,  egoistic,  violent  and  cruel  impulses  of  man  and  that  the 
struggle  against  these  asocial  impulses  takes  place  in  the  field  of 
ethics,  as  the  struggle  against  the  libidinous  impulses  does  in  the 
domain  of  metaphysics.  Thus,  for  the  special  elaboration  of 
ethics,  the  fate  of  the  predominating  infantile  instinctive  impulses 
of  cruelty  and  pleasure  in  mastery  will  be  important,  which  de- 
pend on  their  mingling  with  libidinous  components  (sadism). 
The  establishment  of  ethical  standards  comes  about  by  repression 
of  these  impulses  by  means  of  reaction  formation,  from  which 
formations  result  the  demands  of  pity,  human  love  and  like 
esteem  of  fellow  men.  That  opposing  asocial  impulses  originally 
underlie  these  ethical  postulates  is  plainly  shown  in  the  ethical 
revolutionaries  appearing  from  time  to  time,  who  ridicule  the 
coddling  morality  of  pity,  and  prize  as  remedy  the  unscrupulous 
devotion  to  crass  egoism,  the  will  to  power,  like  Stirner  and  Nie- 
tzsche. But  even  so  profound  a  follower  of  ethics  as  Schopen- 
hauer cannot  do  enough  in  the  detailed  description  of  evil,  cruel 
and  jealous  instinctive  impulses;  it  is  even  reported  by  Spinoza 
that  he,  under  pretense  of  scientific  aims,  tormented  insects  most 
cruelly;  the  most  pretentious  ethicist  among  the  philosophers, 

55  Compare  the  works  of  Dr.  Phil.  Alfr.  Frh.  v.  Winterstein  and  Dr. 
Eduard  Hitschmann  in  "  Imago,"  II,  1913,  Part  2,  April. 
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Kant,  began  his  philosophical  career  with  an  article  "  concerning 
radical  evil  in  human  nature." 

Thus,  the  history  of  ethics  shows  the  unceasing  alternation 
between  the  pressure  of  the  reaction-formations  against  the  ego- 
istic instincts  and  the  tendency  to  carry  these  through,  regardless 
of  everything;  both  kinds  of  attitude  are  conditioned  by  particular 
instinctive  tendencies  of  the  individual  and  the  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful repression  of  definite  groups  of  instincts.  A  similar  rela- 
tion exists  also  in  the  demand,  enunciated  in  many  ethical  sys- 
tems, for  complete  or  partial  renunciation  of  sexual  intercourse 
and  the  numerous  limitations  of  sexual  pleasure  (sexual  ethics).56 
Youth  is  thus  nothing  less  than  teachable,  everyone  is  rather 
necessarily  "  ethical "  so  far  as  his  repression  suffices  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  reaction  formations,  and  the  demands 
of  individual  philosophers  can  first  have  significance  and  applica- 
tion, only  for  themselves  and  a  number  of  similarly  endowed 
individuals.  That,  under  such  circumstances,  the  eminently  im- 
portant problem  of  apparent  freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  a 
psychoanalytic  view  of  the  world,  needs  a  revision,  may  be  merely 
mentioned  here. 

If  we  would  attempt  to  gain  from  our  viewpoint  an  insight 
into  the  genesis  of  ethics,  we  must  proceed  from  the  fact  that  its 
essence  exists  in  the  renunciation  of  a  gratification  in  pleasure 
which  the  individual  voluntarily  imposes  upon  himself.  That  far, 
the  old  taboo  prohibitions  are  the  direct  forerunners  of  the  ethical 
standards.  Of  course,  the  motivation  is  quite  different  in  the  two 
cases.  For,  the  limitations  by  the  taboo  go  back,  as  far  as  a  con- 
scious motive  was  formed  for  it,  to  an  entirely  egoistic  basis,  the 
anxiety  before  an  evil  threatening  the  transgressor.  The  un- 
conscious grounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  social  considerations 
in  those  institutions,  especially  the  primitive  family,  the  existence 
of  which  would  be  threatened  by  the  temptation  which  the  taboo 
would  forestall.  The  temptation  itself  became  repressed  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  correct  motivation  connected  with  it  must  have 
become  inaccessible  to  consciousness.  Since  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  is  closely  united  to  that  of  the  race,  the  social  grounds 
go  back  again  in  great  part  to  the  egoistic.  For  the  other  part, 
however,  libidinous  desires  participate,  which  invest  the  renuncia- 
tion in  mental  life  with  permanency,  by  rendering  it  pleasant,  at 

66  Compare  Christian  v.  Ehrenfels :  "  Sexualethik  "  (Grenzf ragen,  No. 
56,  Wiesbaden,  1908). 
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least  in  indirect  ways.  Such  motivations,  proceeding  from  the 
libido,  and  mostly  probably  secondary,  are  for  example,  the 
experience  of  greater  gain  in  pleasure  by  deferring  the  gratifi- 
cation or  the  love  to  a  person  whose  claims  and  emotions  may  be 
spared  by  the  renunciation. 

In  contrast  to  this,  in  the  ethical  position,  egoism  may  play 
absolutely  no  further  role  as  motive,  except  as  anxiety  before 
punishment.  It  is  suppressed;  in  the  most  extreme  case  of  the 
"  saint,"  it  is  even  repressed  from  consciousness  like  the  asocial 
wishes  with  the  taboo.  The  social  motivation,  on  the  contrary, 
which,  to-day,  where  the  family  no  longer  coincides  with  the 
state  and  humanity,  has  become  colorless  and  unobjectionable,  is 
now  placed  in  the  foreground  and  published  as  the  only  and  suffi- 
cient one.  Concerning  the  sources  of  this  social  duty,  two  chief 
opinions  have  been  advanced  in  science,  of  which  one  represented 
by  Rousseau  seeks  a  voluntaristic  determination  in  the  "  original 
goodness  of  human  nature,"  while  the  other,  intellectualistic,  cen- 
ters in  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant.  To  the  unconscious 
motivation  of  ethics,  as  reaction  formation  against  repressed  in- 
stincts, attention  has  already  been  called.  The  chief  tendency  of 
the  taboo  barrier  was  to  make  physically  impossible,  the  for- 
bidden (action)  by  cutting  off  every  opportunity,  while  the  method 
of  action  of  ethics  consists  in  mental  energies  trying  to  draw  the 
will  to  their  side. 

Farthest  removed  from  the  sphere  of  direct  influence  of  the 
unconscious  seems  to  stand  law,  since  it  grants  to  gratification  in 
pleasure  the  smallest  place  and  represents  most  strictly  the  mate- 
rial and  logical  conformity  to  the  end  in  view,  thus,  adaptation 
to  reality.  Law,  in  its  pure  form,  renounces  entirely  the  demands 
on  the  community  of  emotional  interest,  its  formula  is  not  the 
"you  should"  of  ethics  but  the  matter  of  fact  "if  you  do  this 
and  do  not  do  that,  a  definite  injury  will  be  done  you  by  the 
community  or  a  definite  advantage  withheld,"  wherein  it  leaves 
out  of  practical  consideration  for  the  individual  to  decide.  In  this, 
the  statutes  stand  nearer  to  the  taboo  than  does  ethics,  only  the 
taboo  threatens  an  indefinite  evil  from  indefinite  source.  If  this 
didn't  happen,  then  probably  the  punishment  was  decreed  by  the 
community  arid  thus  the  transition  from  taboo  prohibition  to  law 
was  effected. 

We  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  civil  law,  and 
would  devote  a  short  consideration  only  to  the  criminal  law, 
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which,  because  of  its  saturation  with  ethical  and  religious  views, 
stands  nearer  to  the  unconscious  mental  life.  This  relationship 
makes  its  appearance  also  outwardly  by  the  manifold  symbolism 
with  which  legal  decisions  and  execution  of  punishment  were 
adorned  among  all  peoples.57  Even  in  our  time,  which  puts 
aside  the  symbolism  that  is  otherwise  unsuitable  for  practical 
ends,  a  bit  of  this  symbolic  dress  has  remained  in  the  criminal 
process.  The  significance  of  this  symbolism  has  been  happily 
investigated  by  J.  Storfer58  in  a  case  of  punishment  of  parricide 
in  ancient  Rome.  He  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  symbolism 
has  been  the  expression  of  the  universal  unconscious  assumption, 
that  the  motive  for  the  murder  of  a  father  (the  basic  case  of 
parricide),  is  always  the  striving  for  the  sole  possession  of  the 
mother.  Of  such  an  hypothetical  form  of  the  participation  of 
the  unconscious  in  punishment,  we  may  naturally  speak,  only  in 
figurative  sense.  In  truth,  the  case  must  be  that  every  individual 
unconsciously  transfers  himself  into  the  mental  situation  of  the 
criminal,  identifies  himself  with  the  latter.  The  crime,  which 
the  community  punishes,  was  thus  unconsciously  committed  by 
each  of  its  members.  The  punishment  gives  the  community 
welcome  opportunity  to  do  the  otherwise  forbidden  cruelty  under 
a  social  sanction.  The  predilection  with  which  on  such  occa- 
sion the  same  was  meted  out  to  the  criminal  as  he  had  done  and 
the  unconscious  of  the  others  had  wished  (jus  talionis),  is  to  be 
considered  as  final  real  execution  of  the  wish  awakened  by  the 
crime. 

The  criminal  who  committed  these  acts  which  the  others  have 
already  renounced  thus  represents  a  lower  stage  of  control  of 
instincts,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  present  day  culture,  a 
phenomenon  of  regression  to  more  primitive  epochs.  The  an- 
thropological similarity  between  the  criminal  and  the  savage, 
emphasized  by  Lombroso,  has  a  psychological  parallel  in  the 
neurotic,  who  fails  in  the  social  order  from  failure  of  repression 
of  instinct,  though  in  different  manner. 

Criminal  psychology  has  hitherto  made  little  use  of  the  in- 
sight of  psychoanalysis.59    One  way,  which  allows  the  recog- 

57  Max  Schlesinger,  Die  Geschichte  des  Symbols,  Berlin,  1912,  Book 
III,  Chap.  2,  as  well  as  other  literature  there  noted  (page  267  ff.). 

58  J.  Storfer,  Zur  Sonderstellung  des  Vatermordes,  Vienna  and  Leip- 
sic,  191 1. 

59  In  this  connection,  compare  Erich  Wulffen,  Der  Sexualverbrecher, 
Berlin,  1909. 
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nition  of  a  connection  with  the  unconscious,  was  indicated  by 
the  association  experiment.  The  method  chosen  in  that  is  the 
one  elaborated  by  the  Swiss  school  of  psychoanalysis  (Jung  and 
others),  in  which  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  feelings  and 
experiences  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment  could  frequently 
be  brought  to  light  by  his  reactions  to  a  series  of  selected  stimu- 
lus words.  Since  for  the  criminal  his  act  belongs  to  the  strongly 
emotionally  toned  complexes,  the  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  facts  and  convict  the  presumptive  crim- 
inal.60 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  crime,  as  a  phenomenon  of 
regression,  and  must  now  also  consider  the  question  under  what 
conditions  a  deed  could  be  so  estimated.  Also  in  this  regard, 
the  previously  mentioned  work  of  Storfer  affords  valuable  ex- 
planation. In  this  early  stage  of  social  development,  in  the 
epoch  of  patriarchies,  murder  of  the  father  was  synonymous 
with  high  treason ;  since  the  primitive  kind  of  expiation  other- 
wise practiced,  the  blood  revenge,  was  impossible  in  this  case — 
not  within  the  family  because  the  son,  by  the  success  of  his  deed, 
would  have  become  chief  of  his  sex  and  not  from  family  to 
family,  because  no  injury  to  a  strange  fellow  man  was  present — 
the  endeavor  to  protect  the  life  of  the  most  important  member 
of  the  community  became  the  first  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  culpability  for  an  act,  from  the  viewpoint  of  public  law. 
Therefore,  murder  of  a  father  is  to  be  considered  as  the  arche- 
type of  crime. 

In  primitive  relations,  the  motive  of  such  a  deed  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  economic  rivalry  between  father  and  son.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  exists  among  many  people  the  institution 
of  setting  aside  the  father  by  the  son  who  has  attained  power. 
Amidst  the  family  property,  the  wife  stands  in  first  rank  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  father  to  all  the  women  of  the  family  has 
left  behind  its  traces  in  the  jus  primae  noctis  of  the  patriarchal 
commonwealth.  The  parallels  with  what  psychoanalysis  has 
found  in  the  unconscious  mental  life  of  the  individual  may  thus 
be  shown  in  the  origin  and  development  of  the  criminal  law. 

60  C  G.  Jung,  Die  psycholog.  Diagnose  des  Tatbestandes,  Juristisch- 
psychiatrische  Grenzfragen,  IV,  2,  Marhold,  Halle,  1906. 

A.  Stohr,  Psychologie  der  Aussage,  Das  Recht,  Sammlung  v.  Abhand- 
lungen  f.  Juristen  und  Laien,  Vol.  IX/X,  Berlin,  1912. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Pedagogy  and  Characterology 

Psychoanalysis  is  not  merely  a  science  which  represents  an 
essential  enrichment  of  our  knowledge  of  human  mental  life ; 
rather,  it  was  first  elaborated  as  a  practical  method  of  treatment 
for  influencing  mental  disturbances. 

The  essence  of  the  therapeutic  technique  consists  in  freeing 
the  patient  from  the  obsessional  control  of  certain  instinctive 
impulses,  unbearable  to  his  ego,  but  insufficiently  repressed, 
which  develop  their  preponderating  effect  from  the  unconscious, 
while  the  unsuitable  process  of  repression  automatically  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pleasure-pain  principle  is  annulled  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  replaced  by  the  conscious  control  of  these  impulses, 
corresponding  to  the  adaptation  to  reality. 

The  means  of  this  influencing  are,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  less  of  an  intellectual  than  of  an  affective  kind,  and 
are  aided  by  the  patient's  desire  for  health,  as  well  as  his  intel- 
lectual interest  in  the  analysis.  By  the  associations  of  the  pa- 
tient, his  dreams,  symptomatic  acts,  mistakes,  and  other  expres- 
sions, avenues  to  his  unconscious  are  created  and  gradually  broad- 
ened, during  which,  the  intensity  of  the  original  repression  meets 
the  physician  as  resistance  against  the  disclosure  of  the  uncon- 
scious. The  overcoming  of  this  resistance  is  the  chief  task  of 
the  treatment.  It  succeeds  only  with  the  help  of  a  dynamic 
factor,  on  the  correct  grasping  of  which,  the  possibility  and  out- 
come of  the  treatment  depend.  It  is  this,  the  influence  of  the 
physician,  which  becomes  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  af- 
fective attitude  of  the  patient  which  we  call  transference,  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  a  sum  of  affect  of  sympathy  or  antipathy 
transposed  to  the  person  of  the  physician,  which  had  once  been 
applied  to  important  and  authoritative  persons  of  childhood 
(parents,  relatives,  nurses,  teachers,  priests).  In  the  employ- 
ment of  the  suggestive  factor,  psychoanalysis  differs  from  all 
other  psychotherapeutic  methods  in  the  fact  that  it  remains  con- 
tinually conscious  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  activity  and 
utilizes  the  pliant  faith  of  the  patient  to  accomplish  lasting 
changes  in  his  mental  life,  which  guarantees  him,  after  the 
necessary  dissolution  of  the  transference  relation,  his  mental 
capability  and  independence. 
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The  effect  of  the  psychoanalytic  influence  comes  from  two 
factors :  the  freeing  of  the  repressed  instinctive  impulses  from 
the  false  symptom- forming  attitude  and  the  new  and  suitable 
adaptation  of  these  impulses  to  the  real  possibilities  of  gratifica- 
tion, that  is,  the  directing  into  socially  valuable  paths  of  ac- 
tivity (sublimation),  which  arrangements  had  failed  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  The  psychoanalytic  therapy  is  thus  to 
be  compared  to  a  "  late  reeducation  in  the  conquering  of  the  rem- 
nants of  childhood"  (Freud)  and  as  such  has  a  claim  on  peda- 
gogic esteem. 

Of  course,  the  therapy  developed  for  adult  and  melancholy 
individuals  is  not  suited  without  change  to  be  transferred  to 
direct  application  to  the  healthy  growing  child.  The  nature  of 
the  psychoanalytic  task,  and  its  solution,  brought  along  with  it 
the  circumstance  that,  at  first,  it  throws  light  only  on  what  one 
might  call  the  negative  side  of  the  educational  problem,  since  it 
teaches  us  what  influences  are  to  be  kept  from  the  child  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  the  later  ruin  in  the  neurosis,  the  downfall  of 
all  educational  results. 

The  foundation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  positive  pedagogic 
task  must  be  an  understanding  sexual  education,  particularly 
sexual  enlightenment.  This  should  not  result  from,  as  so  often 
happens,  gross  seduction,  brusque  initiation  or  accidental  over- 
hearing of  sexual  acts  (especially  of  the  parents).  Rather,  all 
these  injurious  influences  are  to  be  kept  away,  but  on  the  other 
side,  every  forcing  away  from  healthy  sexual  knowledge,  espe- 
cially every  kind  of  mysteriousness  in  sexual  matters  is  to  be 
avoided.  So  far  as  possible,  one  should  leave  the  child  alone, 
with  as  complete  withholding  of  direct  injurious  influences  as 
possible,  and  inhibit  him  as  little  as  possible  in  his  natural  de- 
velopment. The  child  takes  the  sexual  affairs  of  which  he  re- 
ceives knowledge  from  the  processes  of  his  own  sharp  sighted 
observation  of  the  bits  of  nature  around  him  at  first  like  other 
facts  of  experience  and  so  must  the  adult  learn  to  accept  them,  if 
he  will  be  a  helpful  counselor  to  the  child.  A  real  explanation 
would  first  have  to  be  given,  as  soon  as  the  child  himself,  by 
spontaneous  questions,  betrays  an  intense  interest  in  the  meaning 
of  sexual  processes,  which,  because  of  his  limited  experience, 
can  be  only  partially  or  not  at  all  comprehensible. 

The  growing  boy,  who  is  interested  in  the  question  Whence 
come  Children?  has  a  right,  if  not  to  complete  at  least  to 
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undistorted  information,  the  withholding  or  falsification  of 
which,  may  be  severely  avenged  later.  But  further,  an  imme- 
diately fateful  result  may  come  about  in  the  child,  who,  as  a 
rule,  is  informed  to  some  extent  before  the  question  is  asked,  if 
he  feels  himself  lied  to  and  deceived  by  his  parents.  Not  seldom, 
he  loses  all  reverence  and  trust  for  adults  and  becomes  accessible 
with  difficulty  to  influence  from  the  educator. 

For,  already  in  the  child  there  arises  that  portentous  trans- 
ference relation  of  libidinous  impulses  toward  the  persons  of 
his  nearest  surroundings,  which  was  recognized  both  in  the 
psychoanalytic  treatment  and  in  the  normal  education,  as  the 
most  important  lever  of  suggestive  influence.  As  the  child 
stands  in  relation  to  the  parents,  especially  the  father,  so  will  he 
arrange  his  attitude  toward  the  respective  persons  later  repre- 
senting this  authority  (teacher,  priest,  superior,  chief,  etc.)  and, 
therefore,  the  most  important  condition  of  all  later  educational 
work  remains  the  formation  and  preservation  of  good  relations 
in  the  family,  which,  at  present,  unfortunately,  are  only  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  On  the  other  side,  these  relations 
should  not  become  too  intimate,  since  otherwise,  the  capability 
for  transference,  sublimation  and  separation  of  the  parent  libido, 
may  be  rendered  difficult  and  even  limited  to  neurotic  fixation. 
The  smooth  separation  from  the  authority  of  the  parents  and  the 
personalities  representing  them,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
but  also  most  difficult  performances  which  is  incumbent  upon  the 
child  at  the  close  of  his  educational  work,  if  he  is  to  attain  mental 
and  social  independence.  Here,  pedagogy  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  transference  relation  and  its  gradual  dissolution  in  the 
psychoanalytic  treatment. 

Psychoanalysis  allows,  however,  not  only  the  exhibition  and 
avoidance  of  errors  of  education  hitherto  committed  but  may 
also  lead  to  the  attainment  of  better  results  of  a  positive  nature. 
The  psychoanalytic  study  of  the  neuroses  has  illuminated,  from 
the  dynamic  side,  the  problem  of  character  formation  and  de- 
velopment which  had  previously  remained  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness. Of  course,  it  can  say  nothing  concerning  heredity  in- 
fluencing the  character  of  the  man,  which  goes  beyond  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  results  of  the  theory  of  heredity,  but  knows  ever 
so  much  more  of  the  process  of  its  growth,  which  is  decisively 
determined  by  external  and  internal  processes  of  the  individual 
life.    Character  can  be  conceived  as  an  especially  clear  mode  of 
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reaction  of  the  individual,  taking  place  in  typical  manner;  the 
analytic  investigation  has  now  shown  that  in  its  formation  a  far 
smaller  share  falls  to  the  intellectual  agencies  than  one  had 
hitherto  been  inclined  to  believe.  Rather,  the  character  struc- 
ture rests  on  an  economy  of  mental  interplay  of  forces  suitable 
for  the  individual,  which  sometimes  demands  a  quite  definite  dis- 
tribution of  masses  of  affect,  a  certain  amount  of  gratification, 
suppression  and  sublimation  of  instinct.  The  remaining  charac- 
ter traits  of  a  man  are  either  unchanged  continuations  of  the 
original  instinctive  impulses,  diversions  of  the  same  to  higher 
aims,  or  reaction  formations  against  the  same.  Thus  can  a 
child,  perhaps  originally  cruel,  who  gratifies  himself  sadistically 
by  tormenting  animals,  later  become  a  butcher  or  ardent  devotee 
of  hunting  and  thereby  continue  the  old  satisfaction  and  gratifi- 
cation of  instinct  in  little  modified,  though  socially  more  useful 
manner ;  he  may,  however,  choose  a  profession  which  allows  him 
this  in  the  service  of  higher,  more  intellectual  and  more  scien- 
tific interests  and  perhaps,  as  naturalist,  carry  on  vivisection 
with  especial  interest  or  as  surgeon  perform  valuable  service  to 
science  and  his  fellow  men ;  in  a  third  case,  the  all  too  powerful 
instinctive  impulse  may  fall  under  intensive  repression  and  seek 
gratification  by  way  of  reaction  formation  in  humanitarian  and 
ethical  activities,  which  are  opposed  to  the  original  instinctive 
aims,  thus,  the  cruel  sadistic  child  becomes  in  later  life  out- 
wardly sympathetic  and  devotes  himself  with  special  predilec- 
tion possibly  to  protection  of  animals.  Finally,  there  are  pos- 
sible by  the  strengthening  of  original  instinctive  tendencies  dur- 
ing the  course  of  development  and  deficient  formation  of  inhibi- 
tions, the  antisocial  outcomes  in  perversion  (sadism)  and  crime 
(cut-throat),  as  on  the  other  side,  an  overintense  repression  can 
lead  to  unfortunate  outcome  in  the  asocial  neurosis  (obsessional). 

Other  attributes  of  character  show  less  simple  relations  to 
the  component  instincts  underlying  them  or  the  endeavors  spring- 
ing from  these ;  many  are  not  simple  in  their  origin,  since  indi- 
vidual components  of  instinct  can  undergo  various  fates ;  on  the 
other  hand,  many  partial  instincts  may  have  interacted  for  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  character  trait,  strengthening,  paralyz- 
ing, limiting  one  another.  Still,  psychoanalytic  analysis  of  in- 
stinct has  shown  that  our  best  virtues,  many  of  our  most  valuable 
mental  achievements  and  social  institutions  owe  their  origin  to 
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the  transformation  of  instincts  which  were  originally  evil,  low 
and  asocial. 

Also  for  the  child's  later  choice  of  a  vocation  and  the  so 
frequent  fateful  mistakes  therein,  the  psychoanalytic  method  of 
consideration  gives  the  educator  certain  points  of  vantage  which 
are  worthy  of  attention,  even  though  often  enough,  in  individual 
cases,  external  factors  resisting  influence  inexorably  demand 
their  rights.  In  general,  the  individual  will  come  nearest  to  the 
ideal  of  education,  of  being  subjectively  most  happy  and  at  the 
same  time  most  efficiently  fulfilling  his  profession  in  the  service 
of  society  where  he  is  permitted  to  utilize  the  infantile  sources  of 
instinctive  activity  in  a  sublimated  and  for  society  more  useful 
form,  like  that  in  the  above  mentioned  case  of  the  surgeon. 

Besides  the  dynamic  conception,  a  further  piece  of  psycho- 
analytic comprehension  of  character  formation  rests  on  the  in- 
sight, that  just  the  component  instincts  of  sexuality,  which  are 
unsuitable  in  normal  social  and  love  life,  are  earliest  capable  of 
such  modifications  and  improvements,  so  that  it  is,  therefore,  the 
task  of  education  to  take  the  expressions  of  these  asocial  and 
"  perverse  "  instincts  in  the  child,  not  as  occasion  for  their  sharp- 
est violent  suppression,  but  as  indications  of  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  a  favorable  influencing  of  the  instinctive  tendency.  In 
particular,  there  are  in  early  childhood,  pleasurable  sensation,  con- 
nected with  the  excretory  functions  (anal  and  urethral  eroticism) 
which  undergo  the  most  intensive  repression  with  present-day 
civilized  people,  and  afford  by  reaction  formations  against  these 
"  animal "  interests,  essential  contributions  to  the  formation  of 
character.  The  relation  of  man  toward  his  animal  functions  (to 
which  sexuality  is  also  reckoned)  and  the  kind  of  his  mental 
reaction  structures  to  these,  are  not  only  characteristic  in  gen- 
eral for  individuals  but  seem  also,  to  establish  essential  racial 
differences  and  inclinations. 

For  the  educator,  there  results  from  psychoanalytic  experi- 
ence, the  demand  to  keep  more  sharply  in  mind,  besides  the  in- 
tellectual components  of  character  formation,  especially  the  af- 
fective agencies  of  transference,  further  the  dynamic  ones  of 
the  sexual  instinctive  share  and  its  fate,  and  by  consciously  di- 
rected guidance,  to  make  these  useful.  In  this  sense,  psycho- 
analysis must  first  become  an  educational  method  for  healthy 
adults,  as  it  is  already  for  adult  patients,  with  whom  the  healthy 
have  in  common  the  bit  of  amnesia  for  the  important  processes 
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of  childhood,  which  renders  difficult  and  prevents  the  under- 
standing of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  It  will  be  the  task  of  a 
psychoanalytic  propaganda  to  educate  the  educator  to  self  knowl- 
edge, to  mutual  freedom  and  candor,  which  are  demanded  for 
intimate  dealing  with  children  and  for  their  favorable  influencing. 

Throughout,  psychoanalysis  warns  against  imposing  on  the 
child  too  severe  demands  for  repression,  emphasizing  rather, 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  individual  capabilities  which, 
of  course,  should  be  raised  to  a  certain  common  cultural  level. 
In  general,  it  cannot  be  so  much  the  task  of  education  to  create 
new  repressions  in  violent  manner,  as  rather  to  observe  care- 
fully, and  support  appropriately,  in  its  appearance  and  progress, 
the  tendencies  to  repression,  which  has  already  begun  spon- 
taneously on  the  basis  of  internal  processes  and  the  general  in- 
fluence of  civilization ;  in  particular,  to  see  that  this  repression  is 
not  demanded  in  exaggerated  intensity,  thus  turning  the  instinct 
into  false  and  injurious  channels.  Psychoanalysis  recommends 
striving  for  control  of  instinct  in  place  of  suppression  of  instinct, 
the  aiding  by  certain  premiums  of  pleasure  the  child  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  momentary  gratification  in  pleasure  in  favor  of  a 
later  more  valuable  one  adapted  to  the  demands  of  reality ;  these 
premiums,  however,  should  not  consist  in  customary  manner  of 
material  things  (playthings,  candy,  money,  etc.)  but  in  ideal 
values.  The  child  is  only  to  be  educated  by  love,  and  under 
this  condition,  will  feel  sufficiently  punished  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  this.  Only  for  a  beloved  person  does  he  gladly 
give  up  the  undesirable  activities  and  aims,  and  assumes  in  imi- 
tation, by  way  of  identification  with  adults,  what  culture,  in  the 
shape  of  this  beloved  object  of  love,  demands  of  him. 

Outside  of  the  negative  and  positive  hints  and  stimuli  which 
pedagogy  can  gain  and  make  use  of,  from  the  results  of  psycho- 
analytic investigation  of  the  mental  life  of  the  adult,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  have  failed,  the  practice  of  pedagogy  offers 
frequent  opportunity  for  bringing  into  direct  application  the 
psychoanalytic  viewpoints  and  technical  aids,  where  we  have  to 
deal  with  children  and  youths  who  are  already  in  false  paths,  to 
influence  favorably  and  to  prevent  further,  perhaps  serious  in- 
juries, even  before  they  have  opportunity  to  encroach  in  devas- 
tating activity  upon  the  social  life.  Excluded  from  pedagogic 
influence  in  this  sense  are  feeble-minded,  morally  deficient  or 
degenerate  individuals,  as  well  as  outspoken  neurotics,  whose 
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treatment  should  be  left  to  the  analytically  trained  physician. 
In  spite  of  these  limitations,  there  is  open  to  the  pedagogues  and 
also,  as  the  promising  works  of  the  Zurich  pastor,  Dr.  Oskar 
Pfister  show,  to  the  spiritual  adviser,  a  rich  and  fruitful  field  of 
work,  which,  as  yet,  lies  as  good  as  fallow.  A  mass  of  childish 
peculiarities,  which  are  either  not  at  all,  or  falsely  understood, 
and  are  usually  rendered  worse  by  the  bad  pedagogical  measures, 
reveal  themselves  to  the  educator  trained  in  psychoanalysis,  at 
first  glance,  as  neurotic  traits  determined  by  the  unconscious ; 
the  early  recognition  of  these  traits  in  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  youthful  age,  can  easily  render  them  innocuous;  at 
the  same  time,  the  neurotically  disposed  individual  is  enabled 
by  such  attention  to  enter  upon  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  his 
instinctive  life,  better  prepared.  Everyone  who  has  experienced, 
even  in  a  few  cases,  the  satisfaction  of  having  childish  faults, 
as  meanness,  stubborness,  shyness,  lying,  stealing,  fear  of  work, 
which  faults  had  obstinately  resisted  every  pedagogical  influence, 
disappear  as  result  of  the  psychoanalytical  tracing  back  of  these 
activities  to  neurotic  attitude  toward  the  parents,  or  false  dis- 
placement of  instinct,  indeed,  often  to  see  these  vices  give  place 
to  opposite  virtues,  must  give  expression  to  the  conviction  that 
psychoanalysis  is  destined  to  perform  invaluable  service  to  the 
science  of  education.  But  further,  certain  severe  clinical  symp- 
toms, as  anxiety  conditions  of  definite  kind  (fear  of  animals, 
pavor  nocturnus,  etc.),  idiosyncrasies  (against  foods,  persons, 
objects),  eccentricities  and  mild  nervous  symptoms  of  physical 
nature  (stuttering,  nervous  cough,  clearing  of  the  throat)  prove 
by  their  neurotic  character  and  the  easily  attainable  influencing 
from  circumstances  under  the  control  of  the  educator,  to  be  ac- 
cessible objects  for  pedagogical  psychoanalysis ;  at  any  rate,  they 
are  recognizable,  in  statu  nascendi,  to  the  analytically  trained 
educator,  and  where  it  is  necessary,  can  be  referred  early  to 
medical  treatment. 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  psychoanalysis,  as  it  has  already 
progressed  far  beyond  its  originally  purely  therapeutic  signifi- 
cance to  a  science,  indeed  to  a  mental  movement,  also  gains  its 
pedagogic  application  beyond  the  field  of  individual  prophylaxis 
in  a  social  significance  as  a  positive  educational  theory.  And  if 
also  the  psychoanalytic  direction  of  investigation  calls  upon  it  to 
proceed,  always  of  necessity,  from  the  unconscious  mental  life, 
still,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  ultimate  end,  psycho- 
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analysis  strives  for  the  better  control  of  this  unconscious  by 
constant  widening  of  the  conscious  field  of  vision.  Therewith 
of  course,  is  imposed  on  man,  who,  with  the  beginning  of  civili- 
zation, had  to  learn  to  renounce  the  direct  utilization  of  certain 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  with  the  gradual  progress  of  culture, 
also  the  wish  compensations  of  these,  described  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  a  further  denial,  which  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
intellectual  factor  of  pleasurably  toned  knowledge  and  conscious 
control  of  his  own  ego,  as  well  as  the  outer  world  itself,  up  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  this  renunciation  of  the  pleasure  principle 
in  favor  of  adaptation  to  reality  demanded  of  humanity,  educa- 
tion is  our  most  valuable  means  of  assistance,  since  it  can  pre- 
pare the  young  and  growing  human  child  for  this  adaptation  at 
the  right  time,  show  him  suitable  ways  to  substitute  gratifica- 
tion, and  thus  make  him  adapted  to  the  civilized  life,  while  it 
avoids  and  prevents  the  flight  into  the  old  mental  attitudes  which 
have  been  abandoned  as  unsuitable. 
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II.  "  From  the  Soul  of  the  Child."  Theodor  Reik.  III.  Leo  N. 
Tolstoi,  Childhood.   Autobiographic  Novel.   Emil  Franz  Lorenz. 

1.  Animism,  Magic  and  the  Omnipotence  of  Thought. — Freud  em- 
ploys the  psychoanalytic  insight  for  the  understanding  of  that  branch  of 
mental  science,  the  vast  territory  known  as  animism.  He  uses  the  term 
to  denote  the  remarkable  conception  of  nature  and  the  world  held  by 
primitive  peoples,  by  which  they  fill  the  world  with  countless  spirits, 
good  or  evil,  and  animate  the  inanimate  things  of  nature.  This  concep- 
tion still  belongs  with  us,  though  narrowed  to  a  limited  belief  in  spirits 
and  in  the  explanation  of  processes  of  nature  through  impersonal  forces. 
Primitive  man  believed  in  individual  human  souls,  which  are  the  agents 
of  individual  spiritual  activity  and  are  to  a  certain  degree  independent 
of  the  body.  Originally  they  resembled  the  individual  and  only  reached 
a  partial  degree  of  spiritualization.  This  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  spirits 
was  influenced  doubtless  in  large  measure  by  sleep  with  its  dreams,  by 
shadows  and  mirrored  forms,  but  most  of  all  by  man's  denial  of  death 
and  demand  for  immortal  life. 

This  conception  is  primitive  man's  reaction  to  the  consideration  of  the 
outer  world.  He  builds  up  an  idea  of  the  soul  and  then  transfers  it  to 
the  outer  world.  Wundt  considers  it,  in  view  of  its  universality,  as  "  a 
necessary  psychological  product  of  the  myth  building  consciousness  and 
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the  psychic  expression  of  the  condition  of  human  nature,  so  far  as  we 
may  observe  it."  Animism  is  a  system  of  thought  which  permits  of  a 
unified  conception  of  the  world.  It  precedes  the  religious  and  the  scien- 
tific conceptions  and  is  perhaps  the  most  fruitful,  the  most  creative,  still 
existent  in  our  superstitions,  or  in  the  groundwork  of  our  language,  faith 
and  philosophy.    It  prepares  the  way  for  later  religious  structure. 

Practical  need  to  master  and  control  the  world  rather  than  specu- 
lative desire  for  knowledge  led  man  to  the  creation  of  this  world  sys- 
tem, by  which  he  gains  this  end  through  magic  and  charms.  Through 
the  latter  he  seeks  to  control  the  spirits  but  magic  is  probably  even  more 
primitive,  existing  before  spiritualization  has  reached  any  degree  of 
completeness.  It  rests  on  the  false  idea  which  "  mistakes  an  ideal  con- 
nection for  a  real  one."  It  is  illustrated  in  the  attempt  to  injure  an 
enemy  through  effigy,  to  produce  rain  or  promote  fructification  by  imi- 
tation ceremonies,  or  negatively  by  refraining  from  the  likeness  of  that 
which  should  be  averted;  all  of  which  is  what  Frazer  calls  imitative  or 
homeopathic  magic.  Parallel  with  this  is  another  form  of  magic,  con- 
tagious magic,  according  to  Frazer,  which  exercises  its  power  through 
contact  with  some  object  that  has  once  touched  the  person  to  be  affected, 
or  been  otherwise  associated  with  him.  It  may  be  merely  his  name, 
which  accounts  for  countless  taboos  of  speech,  or  cannibalistic  partaking 
of  a  human  body  in  order  to  imbibe  its  former  qualities,  which  principle 
is  also  productive  of  restrictions  of  diet. 

The  principle  underlying  all  this  is  the  mastery  of  idea  association, 
or,  according  to  Frazer,  mistaking  the  order  of  ideas  for  the  order  of 
nature  and  thereby  imagining  the  same  control  over  things  that  seemed 
to  exist  over  thoughts.  This  explains  the  method  of  magic,  but  the 
essential  nature  is  discovered  by  a  deeper  penetration  of  this  association 
theory,  which  reveals  its  dynamic  origin  to  be  the  wishes  of  mankind, 
and  man's  confidence  in  their  omnipotence.  The  play  of  the  child  and 
the  imitative  representations  of  the  savage  act  as  substitutes  for  the 
satisfaction  of  which  they  are  not  yet  otherwise  capable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  proof  of  modesty  or  resignation  to  a  realization  of  weak- 
ness, but  the  result  rather  of  the  overvaluation  of  the  wish  and  the  will 
dependent  upon  it  with  the  method  it  chooses.  In  time  the  psychic 
accent  is  displaced  from  the  motive  of  the  act  to  the  means  so  that  the 
magic  performance,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  what  is  desired,  seems 
to  cause  the  result  to  come  to  pass.  Thought  is  valued  above  reality. 
Things  go  back  to  the  idea;  what  belongs  to  the  thought  world  and  the 
relations  between  ideas  are  presumed  to  belong  to  actual  things.  Thought 
knows  neither  space  nor  time,  so  these  are  eliminated  from  things.  The 
reflections  of  the  inner  world  have  eclipsed  every  other  world  picture. 
Both  similarity  and  contiguity  are  one  in  principle,  one  in  the  direct,  the 
other  in  a  transferred  sense.  Briefly  the  principle  of  magic,  of  the 
animistic  conception,  is  the  omnipotence  of  thought. 
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Freud  adopts  this  expression  from  an  intelligent  patient  who  suffered 
from  a  compulsive  neurosis,  who  thus  characterized  the  apparent  control 
of  his  thoughts  over  an  unexpected  meeting  with  a  friend,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  death  of  an  enemy  because  he  had  wished  him  evil.  He  could 
usually  during  the  analysis  trace  the  source  of  his  illusion  and  what  he  had 
done  to  strengthen  himsel  f  in  his  superstitious  presentments.  In  all  psycho- 
neuroses,  most  clearly  and  nearest  consciousness  in  the  compulsive  neu- 
roses, the  reality  of  thought  rather  than  experience  is  responsible  for  the 
symptomatic  picture.  Those  things  which  intensively  occupy  the  thought, 
ideas  bound  with  affect,  are  the  things  that  are  actual  in  the  neurotic 
world.  They  may  by  chance  agree  with  reality.  The  hysteric  repeats 
experiences  which  belong  only  to  phantasy,  of  course,  in  the  last  analysis 
similar  to  actual  occurrences  or  based  on  them.  The  exaggerated  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  in  a  neurotic  who  passes  among  his  fellows  as  most 
considerate  and  conscientious  is  based  on  intensive  and  frequent  death 
wishes  in  the  unconscious.  The  bringing  of  the  hidden  wishes  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  early  part  of  an  analysis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
the  fear  that  this  will  make  them  actual.  This  shows  how  close  the 
neurotic  stands  to  primitive  man,  who  believes  he  can  alter  the  world 
merely  by  his  thought.  Compulsive  actions  are  magic,  or  at  least  counter 
magic  against  the  unholy  wishes,  which  Freud  has  found  are  usually 
death  wishes.  In  fact  the  death  problem  probably  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  primitive  philosophy  with  its  animistic  ideas  of  dreams  and  of 
soul.  The  displacement  of  the  compulsive  ideas  upon  trivial  objects 
makes  it  difficult  to  judge  whether  these  defense  reactions  follow  the 
principle  of  similarity  or  of  contact.  The  formulas  of  compulsive  neu- 
rosis, however,  find  their  counterpart  in  the  charm  formulas  of  magic. 
They  begin,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sexual,  as  charms 
against  evil  wishes  in  order  to  end  as  substitutes  for  forbidden  sexual 
activity,  which  they  copy  with  great  truthfulness. 

The  first  stage  in  individual  development  of  libidinous  striving  is  that 
of  autoerotism,  which  again  passes  over  into  narcissism,  when  the  ob- 
ject is  found  but  is  still  that  of  the  self,  a  stage  which  is  probably  never 
entirely  given  up.  The  qualities  of  later  love  objects  are  emanations 
of  the  libido  still  in  love  with  the  ego.  The  high  degree  of  sexualiza- 
tion  in  the  thought  of  primitive  man  accounts  for  his  belief  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  thought  and  his  own  confidence  in  his  ability  to  control  the 
world.  This  attitude  remains  with  the  neurotic  while  the  sexualization 
is  strengthened  by  the  repression  which  has  entered  in.  There  results 
then  the  intellectual  narcissism,  the  omnipotence  of  thought.  Animism 
then  corresponds  to  narcissism,  as  the  religious  period  does  to  the  first 
stage  of  object  love  bound  with  the  parents,  and  the  scientific  to  the 
time  of  maturity,  when  the  pleasure  principle  is  renounced  and  the  indi- 
vidual adjusted  to  the  external  world. 

Primitive  man  transferred  to  the  outer  world  the  laws  of  his  own 
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psychical  structure  but  yet  learned  while  he  used  magic  something  of 
the  real  nature  of  things.  Spirits  also  were  objects  of  his  magic  but  in 
time  a  part  of  the  omnipotence  of  thought  was  transferred  to  them  and 
religion  began.  The  spirits  and  demons  were  projections  of  his  own 
feelings,  by  which  his  affect  life  peopled  the  world,  like  the  paranoic 
Schreber,  who  found  the  binding  and  freeing  of  his  libido  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  "  God  rays  "  combined  by  him.  The  paranoiac's  projection 
formation  expresses  a  psychical  relief  for  the  struggle  between  ambi- 
valent feelings,  when  the  strivings  after  omnipotence  have  come  into 
conflict  with  each  other.  Such  a  feeling  of  conflict  which  death  forced 
upon  mankind  created  belief  in  spirits,  as  well  as  moral  limitations, 
taboo.  It  was  the  first  recognition  of  restraint  opposing  itself  to  man's 
narcissism.  The  psychologic  structure  of  this  projection  system  rests 
upon  a  principle  of  duality  which  arises  from  the  not  understood  exist- 
ence of  perception  and  memory,  or  coexistence  of  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious.  Animism  as  a  system  of  thought  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  the  dream.  The  essential  thing  in  the  dream  is  the  latent  con- 
tent, which  does  not  partake  of  the  irrationality  and  disconnectedness 
of  the  manifest  content.  The  "  secondary  work "  of  the  dream,  how- 
ever, has  produced  a  rearrangement  in  favor  of  a  new  meaning.  This 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  demand  of  the  intellectual  function 
within  us  for  unity,  coherence,  and  intelligibility  of  the  content  of 
thought  which  would  even  build  up  an  incorrect  connection  if  the  correct 
one  were  not  at  hand.  This  appears  in  phobias,  compulsive  thinking, 
delusions.  It  is  present  in  all  psychoneuroses,  but  is  a  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  paranoid  picture.  The  psychic  material  is  re- 
arranged to  fit  a  new  goal,  a  compelling  one,  which  has  both  a  delusive 
motivation  and  a  real  one.  Freud  illustrates  this  from  a  patient  of  his 
who  was  actuated  by  external  causes  to  demand  that  her  husband  should 
put  a  particular  razor  quite  away,  while  the  real  cause  lay  in  the  uncon- 
scious wish  for  his  death.  The  compelling  idea  drew  upon  itself  an 
external  network  of  conditions.  An  abasia  or  an  agoraphobia  is  formed 
in  the  same  way  in  a  purposeful  new  arrangement  of  details,  which  form 
the  symptomatic  expression  of  the  unconscious  phantasy,  or  reminis- 
cence. Like  the  manifest  content  of  the  dream,  the  symptomatic  pic- 
ture may  be  multiform  and  contradictory  until  the  real  motivation  is 
discovered.  These  symptoms  are  methods  of  defense  just  as  we  must 
recognize  primitive  animism  to  have  been.  It  was  the  early  beginning 
of  repression,  which  has  been  the  means  of  cultural  advance.  The 
superstitious  restrictions  contained  the  germ  of  later  hygiene  and  es- 
thetic development.  Freud  cites  in  closing  a  superstition  which  for- 
bids the  laying  of  a  knife  with  the  edge  uppermost  lest  God  and  the 
angels  may  injure  themselves,  and  asks  if  this  does  not  conceal  also  the 
unconscious  evil  impulses. 

2.  The  Titan  Motive  in  General  Mythology. — Lorenz  has  made  a 
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profound  analysis  of  this  important  form  of  myth  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  gradual  transformation  it  has  undergone  in  the  advance 
of  culture.  He  contrasts  first  the  mode  of  procedure  of  psychic  activ- 
ity and  that  of  natural  events.  The  latter  follows  an  order  of  law  of 
reality,  whose  rationalization  belongs  to  intellect  alone.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  psychic  procedure  is  a  half  insight  and  then  a  guess  into 
facts,  which  is  incongruous  with  reality.  We  must  not  forget  however 
that  it  is  the  activity  of  living  beings.  The  psychic  life  is  then  a  result 
of  the  complications  and  sublimations  of  such  illusions,  but  not  with- 
out some  real  product.  That  which  acts  in  this  way  is  an  unconscious- 
rational  law,  whose  proof  belongs  to  natural  science.  The  instincts  are 
the  expression  of  this  law  and  the  leading  and  decisive  factors  in  human 
life.  We  seek  through  philosophical  evaluation  of  the  psychical  life  a 
way  out  of  the  limitation  of  the  conscious  sphere  which  this  knowledge 
of  the  instincts  entails,  and  so  reverse  the  genetic  order  and  seize  the 
extra-psychical  as  that  which  is  comprehensible.  The  pure  instinct, 
however,  which  accepts  the  idea  as  the  source  of  pleasure  in  the  absence 
of  the  object,  proves  to  be  empty  and  barren  in  presence  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  world  of  ideas,  the  very  multiplicity  being  in  fact  the 
object  of  all  the  activity.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  that  of  race  preservation,  the  former  being  really 
a  special  form  of  the  latter,  as  the  individual  is  one  in  the  series  of 
members  of  the  race.  The  universality  of  the  racial  instinct  is  never- 
theless frequently  obscured  by  the  pleasure  bound  with  it. 

Both  instincts  are  at  work  in  myth  formation.  We  recognize  the 
element  of  nature  interpretation,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  obscured, 
and  which  arises  out  of  the  attempt  at  orientation  toward  nature  neces- 
sary for  self-preservation.  Only  recently  has  the  concealed  sexual  mean- 
ing been  discovered.  The  nature  interpretation  has  always  been  the 
controlling  one.  It  has  suffered  shipwreck  however  on  those  funda- 
mental elements  which  it  could  not  satisfactorily  explain.  The  wide- 
spread Jonah  myth  is  an  example,  where  the  nature  mythologists  essay 
to  explain  the  recurring  motive  of  the  hairlessness  of  the  hero  on  the 
ground  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  equator,  while  psychoanalysis 
recognizes  it  as  part  of  the  birth  phantasy  on  which  the  myth  is  formed, 
and  which  explains  its  universality,  as  an  equator  phenomenon  surely 
fails  to  do.  The  wish  phantasy  theory  of  psychoanalysis  also  explains 
the  motive  of  the  hero  as  the  youngest  son,  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  Titan  myths.  The  psychological  interpretation,  first  employed  upon 
the  CEdipus  myth,  where  it  proved  the  myth  the  fulfilment  of  repressed 
sexual  wishes,  has  since  discovered  the  similarity  of  the  myth  and  the 
individual  dream  whereby  they  are  parallel  developments  of  one  and  the 
same  wish  fulfilling  tendency,  the  one  for  the  individual  the  other  for 
the  mass.  This  method  of  interpretation  better  evaluates  the  inner  fac- 
tors and  moreover  shows  its  chief  strength  just  at  those  points  where 
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nature  interpretation  failed,  the  shocking,  incestuous  elements,  the 
immorality  of  the  myth,  which  can  now  be  explained  by  the  proof  which 
psychoanalysis  has  brought  of  the  unconscious  reality  of  such  ideas  and 
wishes.  Nature  interpretation  is  part  of  that  further  elaboration,  to 
which  the  myth  early  began  to  submit.  Already  primitive  man,  under 
the  influence  of  repression,  particularly  of  the  incest  impulse,  gratified 
his  prescribed  wishes  through  sexualization  of  nature  and  projection  of 
these  impulses,  as  Rank  has  said,  and  thus  robbed  the  myth  of  its  shock- 
ing character  and  given  it  justification.  The  motive  of  nature  interpre- 
tation was  of  sufficient  intensity  to  obscure  the  earlier  human  origin, 
and  moreover  primitive  phantasy  needed  the  stimulation  of  outward 
phenomena,  though  not  exclusively  conditioned  by  them.  The  nature 
interpretation  motive  then  is  as  old  as  the  consciousness  of  the  instinct 
for  self-preservation.  The  myth  in  its  primitive  form  is  a  very  complex 
picture,  not  more  complex  however  than  the  man  who  created  it.  The 
instinct  for  self-preservation  creates  the  nature  interpretation,  the  sex- 
ual instinct  the  fulfilment  of  typical  sexual  wishes.  The  latter  instinct 
is  more  fundamental  partly  because  of  its  nature,  partly  because  through 
its  incestuous  choice  of  object  it  is  further  withdrawn  from  conscious- 
ness. The  much  more  conscious  products  of  the  instinct  for  self-preser- 
vation assert  themselves  more  and  more  and  influence  the  form,  the 
myth  becomes  increasingly  a  wrestling  ground  of  sexual  wishes,  the 
nature-mythical  again  disappears  and  gives  place  to  a  myth  of  human 
passion. 

On  such  a  basis  Lorenz  attempts  the  explanation  of  the  inner  thought 
development  of  the  Titan  myth,  typical  of  all  other  myths.  This  is  the 
myth  of  the  strife  between  father  and  son,  embodied  in  the  separation 
of  the  father  heaven  god  from  the  mother  earth  and  the  further  mutila- 
tion of  the  father  by  the  successful  son.  The  Polynesian  form  of  the 
myth,  which  relates  the  forcible  separation  by  a  number  of  sons  of  heaven 
and  earth  united  in  the  embrace  of  darkness,  gives  an  almost  complete 
balance  between  the  nature-mythological  and  the  psychological  factors. 
Mythical  thought  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  Greek  form  of 
the  tradition,  which  furnishes  the  most  complete  repression  of  the  nature 
interpretation  and  the  widest  unfolding  of  the  psychological.  The  many 
variants  of  the  myth  all  contain  these  essential  elements.  Earth  and 
heaven  are  the  parents  of  existence.  At  the  beginning  they  lie  in  sex- 
ual embrace.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  children  results  in  separation 
of  the  parents  and  emasculation  of  the  father.  The  myth  of  the  Yoruba 
tribe  in  Africa  reveals  plainly  the  incest  element  and  moreover  mani- 
fests the  myth  proceeding  in  the  order  of  racial  development  in  the  suc- 
cession of  generations  among  the  gods.  A  number  of  causes  lead  to 
this.  It  comes  about  through  intermingling  of  old  and  new  gods  follow- 
ing conquest,  also  through  historical  religious  development  which  re- 
presses certain  gods  no  longer  ethically  needed.    The  ethical  is  here 
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only  a  figure  of  speech,  for  quite  other  motives  control  this  phantasy, 
built  as  it  is  upon  the  incestuous  characteristics  which  are  found  in  the 
original  parents  of  the  series  of  generations  and  in  their  descendants  as 
well. 

The  Babylonian  form  of  the  myth,  which  shows  its  great  age  by 
going  back  to  the  female  as  the  one  original  being  from  whose  division 
heaven  and  earth  arise,  reveals  the  infantile  sadistic  birth  theory  mingled 
with  the  titanic  separation  motive.  The  Titan  motive  is  sometimes  ob- 
scured in  the  Greek  forms,  by  a  powerful  motive,  which,  existing  apart 
from  the  vital  necessity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  formation  of  the 
nature  myth,  was  so  much  more  able  to  bring  to  complete  development 
the  affective  factors  belonging  to  the  unconscious.  This  influenced 
Hesiod,  who  is  the  oldest  source  of  these  myths.  His  purpose  was  an 
apparently  ethical  one,  to  forward  the  power  and  authority  of  Zeus  in 
the  face  of  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy  ruling  in  his  day,  and  so  he 
built  up  a  consoling  wish  structure  of  a  world  order  under  a  supreme 
god.  The  Titan-motive  is  thus  presented  in  the  "Theogony."  Uranos 
arises  without  a  father  from  the  earth,  Gaia,  and  in  his  union  with  her, 
his  mother,  produces  the  race  of  Titans,  the  Cyclopes  and  the  hundred- 
handed  giants,  or  Hekatoncheiraneans.  Of  the  Titan  brood  Kronos  is 
the  youngest  and  it  is  he  who  is  instigated  by  the  mother  to  relieve  her 
of  the  burden  of  her  sons,  whom  the  father  hating  them  had  imprisoned 
within  the  mother  earth.  He  separates  the  father  from  the  mother  as 
he  embraces  her  by  night  and  emasculates  him.  Kronos  becomes  a  cult 
god,  the  god  of  nature  and  of  birth,  and  is  also  identified  with  the 
Semitic  Moloch.  There  are  traces  in  Greek  customs  of  a  former  sac- 
rifice of  children  to  Kronos  as  the  god  of  vegetative  and  animal  life. 
Out  of  this  probably  grew  the  myth  of  the  swallowing  of  his  sons  in 
order  to  prevent  their  usurping  his  authority.  There  are  other  myths 
of  the  swallowing,  which  Rank  interprets  as  again  the  birth  phantasy 
united  with  the  incest  motive.  This  explanation  is  ruled  out  here  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  father,  not  the  mother,  who  swallows  the  children.  In 
the  myth  Zeus  is  spared  through  his  mother's  efforts  and  takes  revenge 
of  the  father.  The  threats  of  the  mutilated  Uranos  against  his  children 
are  carried  out  through  Zeus,  his  grandson,  in  his  victory  in  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Titans.  Zeus  enlists  as  allies  for  his  brothers,  whom  his 
father  had  spewed  out  again,  the  Hekatoncheiraneans,  who  must  needs 
take  the  field  with  the  opponent  of  the  heaven  god,  be  he  Uranos  or 
Zeus.  A  much  older  division  is  suggested  between  the  Titans  and  the 
Hekatoncheiraneans,  which  reveals  the  brother  rivalry  motive. 

Egyptian  mythology  offers,  too,  its  form  of  the  Titan  myth,  not  close 
enough  in  similarity  to  support  the  theory  of  its  adoption  as  the  source 
of  the  Greek  myth.  The  conception  is  deflected  into  a  great  variety  of 
forms  of  the  myth.  In  one  of  its  principal  forms  it  shows  the  result  of 
inversion,  where  in  graphic  form  the  union  of  the  parents  is  set  to  one 
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side,  the  mother  Nut  becoming  the  heaven  god  above,  whom  the  figure 
of  the  son  separates  from  the  earth  god  Queb,  who  reclines  below.  The 
permanent  surviving  point  in  this  myth  is  the  son  Schu,  bearer  of  the  heav- 
ens and  founder  of  a  new  world  order.  A  northern  saga  repeats  the  same 
motive  in  the  form  of  Ymir,  bisexually  the  parent  of  a  race  of  giants. 
He  is  killed  (variation  of  emasculation)  and  from  his  body  the  world 
is  formed,  which  conception  is  paralleled  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
A  form  of  the  Titan  myth  found  in  the  Odyssey,  which  represents  the 
attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Olympus,  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
the  myth  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  third  book  of  the  Jewish  Sibyl 
contains  in  its  account  of  the  building  of  the  tower  a  motive  evidently 
belonging  to  the  oldest  tradition,  which  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is 
represented  there  and  accepted  by  later  commentators  that  it  was  through 
the  wind  at  the  service  of  the  deity  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  were 
discomfited  and  scattered.  In  the  Polynesian  myth  it  is  the  wind  god  who 
alone  among  the  sons  takes  the  part  of  the  heaven  god,  and  again  "  the 
wind  of  Elohim  "  seems  to  be  an  intepretation  of  the  probably  earlier 
"bird  of  Elohim"  brooding  over  the  waters  in  the  Genesis  creation 
story.  The  wind,  through  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets,  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

There  are  external  causes  for  the  widely  different  forms  in  which 
the  Titan  myth  is  found,  a  difference  in  the  mental  capacity  of  the  social 
group  to  which  it  belongs,  and  also  a  difference  in  the  outer  conditions 
in  which  they  live  which  determines  their  controlling  interest.  The 
inner  purely  psychological  factor  which  alters  the  myth  is  the  displace- 
ment of  the  participation  which  the  narrator  has  in  the  traditional 
forms,  and  this  is  due  to  the  psychic  affective  roots.  These  lie  in  the 
instincts  and  desires  of  living,  willing  man,  which,  hindered  in  fulfil- 
ment, create  this  secondary  source  of  pleasure.  Kronos  is  both  the  subject 
of  the  myth  and  the  god  of  a  cult.  Man  can  guard  himself  better  against 
anticipated  danger  if  the  object  of  his  fear  has  human  form,  and  obtain 
in  the  same  way  hope  and  peace.  Kronos  who  had  freed  his  brothers 
from  his  mother's  womb  was  fitted  to  help  mankind  in  birth.  The 
nature-mythical  factor  enters  also  because  of  a  certain  theoretic  inter- 
est, the  form  of  development  taken  by  that  striving  for  orientation  serv- 
iceable to  the  will,  united  with  an  affectively  toned  intellectual  func- 
tional pleasure,  which  craves  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  things. 
The  nature  conception,  however,  cannot  explain  the  essential  content  of 
the  myth,  which  must  be  taken  literally  as  a  psychic  reality.  The  myth 
is  of  course  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  light,  the  succession  of 
day  and  night  and  other  natural  phenomena,  but  all  this  takes  place  under 
a  controlling  apperception  mass,  which  affectively  toned  develops  a  psy- 
chic energy  for  its  effectiveness.  This  controlling  apperception  mass  in  the 
Titan  myth  is  composed  of  father  hatred  and  mother  incest,  which  are 
existent  in  the  narrator  as  in  his  hearers.    Penetration  into  the  uncon- 
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scious  reveals  these  impulses,  once  consciously  present  at  a  certain  stage 
of  development,  still  active  in  dreams,  neuroses  and  poetic  creation. 
These  are  the  libidinous  impulses  present  in  childhood,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  various  erogenous  areas  and  later  become  centralized  in 
the  primacy  of  the  genital  zone.  The  first  object  is  the  parent,  partic- 
ularly the  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  with  a  desire  to  set  aside  the  other 
one  and  have  origin  from  the  one  alone.  The  myth  is  then  in  its  orig- 
inal and  its  developed  form  a  logical,  purposeful  whole. 

The  universal  conception  of  mother  earth  contains  the  endless  cycle 
of  birth,  return  to  the  mother  as  goal  of  death  and  rebirth.  The  earliest 
father  conception  is  less  distinct,  due  doubtless  to  the  early  ignorance 
of  the  causal  connection  between  cohabitation  and  conception.  Gradu- 
ally, nevertheless,  the  conception  of  the  world  parents  was  formed  from 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sowing  of  seed  and  its  spring- 
ing up,  of  the  rain  streaming  from  heaven  and  particularly  of  the 
darkness  of  night  when  the  heaven  appeared  to  descend  upon  the 
the  earth.  Then  man  began  to  transfer  to  this  parent  couple  the  rela- 
tions of  the  child  to  his  actual  parents.  Therefore  we  discover  in  the 
Titan  myth  the  same  elements  which  psychic  investigation  has  proved 
in  the  unconscious,  emphasizing  again  that  the  myth  represents  the 
wishes  and  dreams  of  the  childhood  of  the  race.  The  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Titan  myth  reveals  the  same  transition  through  which  the 
individual  psyche  passes,  by  which  these  impulses  are  in  part  forgotten, 
in  part  altered.  In  the  earliest  form  of  the  myth  the  narrator  identifies 
himself  completely  with  the  Titan  heroes.  The  myths  of  richer  form, 
as  the  Greek  and  Polynesian,  soon  show  the  presence  of  defense  ele- 
ments. There  is  one  actor  who  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
heaven  god,  even  though  under  constraint.  Those  who  rebel  against 
the  father  cannot  maintain  order  among  themselves,  when  the  father's 
avenger  appears.  They  atone  for  their  deed  with  complete  dismember- 
ment. The  Titan  act  is  one  of  self-defense  in  which  the  infantile  hatred 
is  projected  upon  the  father,  who  performs  shameless  deeds.  Only  the 
youngest  son,  whom  the  mother  conceals  in  her  mouth  (another  wish 
fulfilment)  dares  to  undertake  his  overthrow.  An  older  form  mitigates 
the  deed  by  having  all  the  children  share  in  it.  An  ethical  element  now 
enters  corresponding  to  the  feeling  in  the  latent  period  of  individual 
development,  which  condemns  the  rebellious  deed.  The  myth  none  the 
less  serves  repressed  wish  phantasies,  in  fact  the  moral  masking  justifies 
them.  Sympathy  for  the  rebellious  here  is  now  undergoing  repression 
and  so  Prometheus  is  punished  by  Zeus  for  his  benefits  to  mankind,  who 
become  the  titanic  aggressors.  The  next  step  in  development  is  the 
inversion  of  the  original  hate  and  desire  for  overcoming  the  father,  into 
filial  love  which  would  preserve  the  father  and  honor  his  authority. 
Thus  Zeus  is  merely  the  stern  god  of  vengeance  who  mercilessly  pun- 
ishes the  friend  of  man,  and  also  through  identification  with  Uranos 
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completes  the  revenge  which  the  latter  threatened  the  Titans  after  his 
mutilation.  This  last  psychical  stage  establishes  the  world  authority  of 
Zeus,  as  in  the  individual  the  changing  and  shifting  over  of  parental 
authority  into  the  demands  of  social  authority  condition  a  cultural  ad- 
vance which  frees  the  powers  of  self,  through  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
freedom  and  egotistic  source  of  pleasure,  that  they  may  build  up  an 
external  world  of  objective  value. 

There  is  a  limited  class  of  individuals  who  do  not  stop  here.  A 
second  conflict  against  authority  arises  in  them  and  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  tragedy  when  the  individual  in  whom  this  arises  is  of  a  noble 
nature  whose  best  is  dragged  into  his  rebellious  struggle  against  the 
order  of  the  world  and  who  must  then  bear  the  ultimate  consequences. 
Prometheus  typifies  this  tragedy.  The  transformation  of  the  hatred 
was  only  a  temporary  conclusion  for  him.  The  question  thrust  itself 
upon  him  of  the  worth  of  the  personal  sacrifice,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  he  should  live  resolutely  according  to  his  own  will.  Ms- 
chylus  presents  this  hero  taking  the  part  of  Zeus  after  in  vain  warn- 
ing his  brother  Titans  against  the  conflict,  but  rewarded  only  by  punish- 
ment, the  object  of  the  wrath  of  Zeus  against  titanic  man.  Zeus  repre- 
sents the  insatiable  demands  of  society  toward  the  individual  and  the 
desire  for  his  overthrow.  Prometheus,  however,  even  in  his  extreme 
punishment  has  not  completely  surrendered;  he  stubbornly  retains  the 
secret  of  Zeus's  final  overthrow  which  he  alone  possesses.  In  this  sec- 
ondary rebellion  against  the  world  order  the  same  infantile  character- 
istics of  the  original  rebellion  against  authority  appear.  This  order 
depends  on  the  avoidance  of  every  such  slip  back  into  the  unconscious 
infantile  attitude.  The  story  of  the  revelation  of  the  secret  Prometheus 
possesses  significantly  bears  infantile  elements.  He  reveals  the  knowl- 
edge to  Io  who  flees  from  the  wrath  of  Zeus.  The  son  who  considers 
himself  the  victim  of  the  father's  tyranny  recognizes  in  Io  the  mother 
whom  he  must  likewise  rescue  from  the  father's  power,  and  her  offspring 
Heracles  shall  be  the  instrument,  a  representation  again  of  the  family 
constellation.  In  this  secret  (wish  phantasy)  the  Titans  defy  fate  and 
realize  after  further  punishment  its  fulfilment  in  a  compromise  which 
releases  Prometheus  and  wins  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  for  Zeus. 
Such  a  compromise  attitude  of  mutual  concession  between  father  and 
son,  the  authority  of  the  older  generation  and  the  rights  of  the  younger, 
is  the  condition  of  advance. 

The  golden  age  of  childhood,  a  widespread  conception,  is  a  mass 
phantasy  like  that  of  the  individual  which  seeks  satisfaction  in  an  ideal 
past  and  future  in  contrast  to  the  present  with  its  evils.  Thus  the  age 
of  Kronos  was  a  golden  age  when  he  had  overcome  the  father  and 
reigned  upon  earth,  establishing  blessing  and  fruitfulness  upon  it.  The 
ethical  transfer  of  sympathy  allowed  this  phantasy  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  opposite  conception  of  Kronos  the  patricide.    But  are  not  these 
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two  motives  the  negative  expression,  the  one  of  the  other?  The  golden 
age  is  the  substitute  for  the  repressed  crises  in  the  psychosexual  family 
constellation. 

The  Polynesian  myth  manifests  the  same  course  of  development  as 
the  Greek.  The  myth  of  the  tower  of  Babel  shows  theological  influence 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  sympathy  against  all  the  titanic  human  race 
reached  by  it.  The  German  myth,  separated  from  its  later  Christian 
influence,  reveals  the  earliest  developments  only,  where  the  aggressor 
has  not  yet  become  an  object  of  scorn  and  suspicion.  Repression  is 
however  already  evident  here  in  the  insertion  of  a  female  figure  and  the 
transference  of  the  titanic  deed  to  the  instigation  of  the  mother.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  form  of  the  Indian  and  Babylonian  myths  which  mani- 
fest the  infantile  sadistic  birth  phantasy  and  which  remains  the  far 
stronger  component  of  the  myth,  less  capable  than  the  psychosexual 
attitude  toward  the  father  of  affective,  ethical  and  cultural  development. 

Lorenz  now  returns  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  nature 
and  psychological  interpretations  to  each  other  in  the  various  develop- 
mental stages  of  the  Titan  mythology.  The  attempt  at  orientation  in  the 
material  world  on  the  part  of  the  instinct  for  self-preservation,  under 
the  controlling  apperception  mass  of  a  sexual  nature,  finds  in  the  external 
world  fulfilment  and  justification  for  its  typical  sexual  wishes.  The 
nature-mythical  element  is  surely  to  be  recognized  in  the  earlier  forms. 
This  primitive  layer  had  not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  the  source  of 
pleasure  which  lay  in  the  inadvertently  introduced  nature  interpretation. 
But  as  the  myth  is  experienced  as  a  source  of  pleasure  it  demands  a 
changed  manner  of  presentation.  The  myth  like  the  dream  falls  under 
the  censor  because  the  wish  thoughts  which  the  phantasy  seeks  to  gratify 
are  incestuous  and  a  defensive  repression  arises,  as  when  the  sympathies 
are  transferred  from  the  original  hero  to  the  father,  a  significant  step  in 
freeing  the  myth  from  its  external  natural  foundations,  for  this  displace- 
ment of  sympathy  has  no  place  among  those  fundamental  facts  with  the 
explanation  of  which  the  myth  first  occupied  itself.  The  myth  flourishes 
none  the  less  removed  from  these  original  factors,  even  while  the  freed 
affect  strives  in  a  logical  further  development  for  ever  new  forms.  This 
gives  added  proof  that  the  affective  factor  must  have  been  latent  in  the 
myth  from  the  beginning.  Otherwise  the  development  would  not  have 
been  organic,  but  the  history  of  the  myth  would  have  consisted  of  two 
parts  merely  connected  externally.  The  effort  to  discover  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  two  motives  arises  from  the  attempt,  successfully  made 
by  Sachs,  to  conceive  of  the  origin  of  animism  as  a  hetero-erotic  sub- 
stitute formation  arising,  through  the  repression  of  the  autoerotic  libido, 
out  of  the  primary  narcissistic  libido  fulfilment  in  its  undifferentiated 
unity.  Such  an  attempt  gives  the  unifying  link  between  the  autoerotic 
root  of  the  nature-mythical  components  and  the  hetero-erotic  founda- 
tion of  the  sexual  apperception;  namely,  libido  attainment  upon  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  sublimation. 
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3.  Carl  Spitteler.— The  artist's  creative  phantasies,  Sachs  says,  have 
necessarily  the  deepest  unconscious  source  and  represent  a  mighty 
struggle  between  desire  and  prohibition,  wish  and  anxiety.  His  ability 
to  bring  this  struggle  to  full  expression,  in  which  he  loses  himself  to 
find  himself  again,  separates  him  from  the  mere  dreamer  or  the  madman. 
The  measure  of  the  psychical  power  necessary  to  the  complete  over- 
coming of  resistances  and  the  freedom  of  artistic  creation  appears  to  be 
the  secret  of  genius  seemingly  independent  of  fate  or  of  the  order  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Carl  Spitteler,  the  Swiss  poet  and  unconsciously  sponsor  for  the  title 
of  this  periodical,  has  this  wonderful  intuitive  gift  of  insight  into  uncon- 
scious processes.  His  "  Imago "  is  a  narrative  illustrative  of  the  love 
returning  from  the  repression  and  seeking  ever  new  forms  rather  than 
the  original  love  object,  and  revealing  thus  the  very  heart  of  the  uncon- 
scious complex,  the  CEdipus  situation,  in  which  the  imago  of  the  original 
father-mother  object  persists,  rather  than  the  actual  parent  forms  them- 
selves. These  dwell  in  the  heart  of  every  one,  influencing  the  love  life 
and  only  with  the  neurotic  becoming  again  actually  merged  into  the  real 
father  and  mother.  Victor,  the  hero,  escapes  the  world  of  illusion  be- 
cause he  is  a  poet  and  maintains  the  upper  hand  over  his  creatures,  and 
instead  of  setting  them  falsely  into  reality  creates  for  them  a  new  world 
where  they  live  freely,  a  "  purer  "  kingdom  than  that  of  reality,  but  of 
the  nature  of  the  dream  world;  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  his  art.  The 
poem  teaches  many  things  concerning  the  neurotic  mechanism,  without 
detractng  from  its  artistic  value.  Victor  in  half  conscious  irony  recog- 
nizes these  mechanisms  which  he  uses  to  overcome  his  phantasies;  he 
exemplifies  also  the  "  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life  "  in  the  failure 
to  remember  the  house  number  of  his  beloved  and  the  crowding  back  of 
the  unpleasantly  affective  incident,  which  among  others  reveals  his 
mistake.  He  had  come  as  the  "  judge  "  to  punish  her  for  unfaithfulness, 
yet  the  sound  of  a  child's  laughter,  which  arose  from  the  wrong  house, 
was  crowded  back  to  the  latest  recognition  as  of  possible  relation  to  her. 

"  Konrad  der  Leutnant "  unfolds  the  conflict  of  a  cultured  man,  who 
is  finally  destroyed  through  the  rebellion  against  his  father  and  the  love 
of  his  sister.  The  one  fetters  his  freedom  of  action,  the  other  prevents 
his  independence  of  family  in  the  choice  of  his  love  object.  The  hidden 
death  wish  against  the  father  gradually  manifests  itself.  Even  though 
in  a  fortunate  hour  he  obtains  the  father's  authority  and  also  chooses 
his  bride,  he  soon  finds  that  his  conflict  is  an  enduring  one.  His  father 
bewails  that  his  son  has  dealt  him  a  death  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  jealousy  in  regard  to  sister  and  bride  flame  out.  The  one  urges 
him  from  his  undertaking  against  his  father  (Sachs  has  given  but  meager 
details  of  the  story),  the  other  drives  him  to  it.  In  the  struggle  he 
himself  receives  the  death  blow,  the  victim  of  the  unconscious  striving 
for  self-injury,  even  self-destruction,  which  the  poet's  insight  recognizes. 
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Spitteler  reveals  in  "  Die  Madchenfeinde  "  an  insight  into  the  reality  of 
infantile  sexuality  as  an  aggressive  impulse  long  before  it  is  directed 
toward  the  true  goal  and  object.  Sachs  has  furnished  only  glimpses 
into  the  poet's  penetrating  insight  into  the  unconscious,  but  they  suggest 
the  psychological  as  well  as  the  artistic  value  of  his  work. 

4.  The  True  Nature  of  the  Child  Psyche.  I.  Earliest  Infantile  M em- 
ories. — Von  Hug-Hellmuth  himself  contributes  the  first  of  the  series 
edited  by  him  on  the  psychology  of  early  childhood.  He  says  that  the 
few  memories  that  rise  clearly  out  of  the  great  blank  in  memory  which 
lies  usually  beyond  our  seventh  year  are  denied  any  special  significance 
by  most  adults.  Psychoanalysis,  however,  furnishes  the  means  for  fol- 
lowing the  traces  of  psychical  events  back  into  the  first  years  of  life, 
when  the  psyche  was  open  to  the  influences  of  joy  and  pain  and,  under 
the  impression  of  its  first  feeling,  realized  self-consciousness.  Children 
forget  partly  through  the  mobility  of  elements  in  the  infantile  psyche, 
but  also  through  repression  of  certain  trends  of  thought  which  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  been  retained.  The  absence  of  ethical  and 
moral  valuation  allows  of  a  more  intense  valuation  under  the  influence 
of  the  sexual  and  erotic  feelings  than  with  adults.  But  this  earliest 
thought  and  emotional  life  learns  an  early  repression  from  the  conscious 
to  the  unconscious.  The  repression  is  strongest  exactly  with  this  for- 
bidden content,  and  indifferent  things  take  the  prominent  place  in 
memory. 

Otto  Ernst  furnishes  an  illustration  of  outstanding  memories  from  child- 
hood evidently  strongly  affective,  but  with  the  memory  centered  upon  the 
accessories  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  feelings  were  roused.  His  little 
hero  recalls  the  setting  of  a  conversation  between  his  mother  and  a 
neighbor  but  not  the  important  affective  element  belonging  to  it.  He 
also  rejoices  in  the  memory  of  the  glittering  and  unusual  accompani- 
ments of  a  happy  Sunday  morning  in  company  with  his  beloved  "  god- 
like "  father,  the  affective  joy  in  whose  presence  was  displaced  upon 
these  lesser  details.  Ganghofer's  early  recollections  reveal  somewhat 
more  clearly  the  erotic  tone.  His  earliest  impression  is  of  fear  of  sud- 
den darkness  from  which  he  cries  out,  explained  by  his  mother  who  re- 
calls with  difficulty  a  scene  when  he  overthrew  a  lamp  and  cried  to  her 
out  of  the  darkness  for  the  comfort,  with  which  of  course  she  rushed  to 
him.  A  second  impression  is  of  running  along  with  painful  feet,  shiver- 
ing with  cold  though  the  sun  shines,  followed  by  people  running  and 
laughing.  This  arises  from  a  gleeful  childish  escape  from  the  bathtub, 
where  his  mother  had  left  him  a  moment,  out  into  the  street  and  straight 
to  the  forestry  office  where  his  father  worked  to  throw  himself  in  this 
complete  exhibitionism  and  at  such  an  unaccustomed  hour  upon  the 
tenderness  of  the  beloved  father.  A  more  painful  experience  reveals 
how  early  the  eternal  mystery  between  man  and  woman  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  childish  soul.    The  little  fellow,  four  years  old,  was  sent  from 
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home  to  spend  the  night  in  the  care  of  a  young  woman  with  whom  he 
had  spent  many  happy  hours  of  play.  He  was  put  to  sleep  in  her  bed 
and,  awaking  as  she  retired,  a  fine  frolic  took  place.  When  all  was 
quiet  and  both  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  the  young  woman  suddenly  crept 
over  him  to  fetch  something  from  a  table  near.  "  Like  an  Alpine  ava- 
lanche upon  an  unsuspecting  sleeper "  a  sudden  fright  fell  upon  him, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  child  was  no  more  able  to  submit  to  the  kisses 
or  the  teasing  of  his  former  friend ;  for  many  years  indeed  there  was  a 
resistance  to  all  girls.  The  unconscious  desire  to  spy  upon  the  mys- 
terious secret  had  been  unexpectedly  gratified  but  through  a  woman  still 
further  removed  from  him  than  the  mother  to  whom  the  desire  was 
really  directed.  But  the  forces  of  education  already  busy  at  repression 
aroused  only  anxiety  and  disgust.  Only  one  little  playmate  escaped  his 
feeling  of  disgust.  She  followed  his  example  one  hot  summer  day,  put 
off  her  clothing  and  leapt  with  him  into  the  brook.  Then  he  discovered 
that  the  dear  God  had  made  her  an  ideal  creature  who  not  only  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  shocking  appearance  of  the  older  maiden, 
but  had  even  no  organs  which  necessitated  the  performance  of  the  bodily 
functions  for  which  in  himself  he  had  a  strong  aversion.  The  fact  that 
he  had  discovered  at  home  on  his  return  from  the  night  at  the  young 
woman's  house  a  newborn  brother  and  that  this  brother  died  a  few 
months  later,  brought  the  mystery  of  birth  and  death  with  greater  in- 
tensity to  his  childish  soul.  Other  reminiscences  which  our  author 
quotes  probably  owe  their  persistance  to  erotically  toned  accompaniments 
of  the  actually  remembered  experiences.  Goltz  reports  a  memory  'from 
his  childhood  in  which,  like  primitive  man,  he  makes  the  earth  a  sleeping 
woman,  the  Allmother  on  whose  bosom  the  child  nestles  at  night  to  be 
soothed  from  his  disturbing  dreams.  Two  reminiscences  from  von  Hug- 
Hellmuth's  own  childhood  give  the  suggestion  of  the  importance  of  play 
with  water  as  bearing  some  of  the  interest  of  the  natural  functions; 
also  another  shows  the  importance  for  memory  of  scenes  in  which  the 
child  in  some  unusual  scene  escapes  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  re- 
straint of  the  parents  and  also  becomes  more  than  usual  a  center  of 
uncommon  events.  Selma  Lagerlof,  mourning  the  loss  of  the  beloved 
grandmother  and  the  fairy  tales  which  went  out  of  the  house  with  her 
"  in  the  long,  black  coffin,"  reveals  how  the  child's  longing  centers  about 
these  accessory  things  which  distract  the  child  from  the  reality  of  death. 
She  reveals  also  a  glimpse  of  the  child's  erotic  interest  when  she  says 
that  it  is  the  tale  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  which  alone  remains  in  her 
memory.  Recollections  of  childhood  illnesses  contain  a  hint  of  the  ego- 
istic pleasure  derived  from  the  unusual  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  the 
parents.  The  clearness  with  which  early  memories  of  childhood  stand 
out  among  the  confused  memory  product  of  a  lifetime  prove  that  the 
emotional  life  is  most  active  in  childhood,  and  moreover  that  the  in- 
tensity of  emotion  is  the  decisive  factor  in  remembering  and  forgetting. 
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Most  of  the  child's  mental  life  is  hidden  from  sight  and  only  some  extra- 
ordinary situation  grants  us  a  glimpse  into  its  real  content.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  and  egoistic  advantage  to  the  child  that  festival 
occasions  hold  such  a  firm  place  in  adult  memory  and  arouse  especial 
longing  for  old  scenes  and  faces.  Several  instances  are  given  to  show 
how  the  sexually  colored  experience  retains  a  hold  on  the  memory, 
though  the  sexual  element  may  be  repressed.  Punishments  which  excite 
the  masochistic  impulse  are  an  example.  The  disappearance  and  sudden 
reappearance  of  a  forgotten  incident  is  illustrated  through  the  child  who 
forgot  very  soon  his  beloved  white  rabbit  because  he  had  shared  with  the 
rabbit  the  disgrace  of  accidental  uncleanness.  When  the  child  had 
overcome  this  habit  in  himself  then  again  the  memory  of  the  rabbit  came 
out  of  its  repression.  The  study  of  infantile  memories  gives  the  means 
whereby  we  may  understand  the  mistakes  children  make,  their  peculi- 
arities which  lead  to  stubbornness  or  incapacity  when  the  child  does  not 
understand  his  own  inner  life.  It  furnishes  a  prophylactic  agent  against 
many  an  aberration  in  character  development,  and  grants  to  the  psycho- 
analyst illuminating  insight  into  psychic  disturbances. 

II.  "  From  the  Soul  of  the  Child." — Reik  reproduces  certain  pictures 
from  this  book  in  which  Baumer  and  Droescher  have  gathered  rich  ma- 
terial for  the  knowledge  of  the  child  psyche,  but  which  needed  psycho- 
analytic interpretation  in  order  to  reveal  its  profound  value.  The  first 
illustration  shows  us  the  doubt  aroused  in  the  soul  of  a  child  because  of 
a  slight  accident  to  the  father.  It  destroyed  his  perfect  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  father,  and  this  repressed  is  the  first  cause  of  later 
doubt,  religious  scepticism  and  arrogance,  which  often  appear  as  ele- 
ments of  the  neurosis.  Tolstoi  expresses  the  ambivalent  attitude  toward 
the  father,  the  vacillation  between  reverence  and  envy,  tenderness  and 
hatred.  At  first  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  desecration  of  a  sacred  temple 
to  attempt  to  understand  the  secrets  of  the  father's  life  which  the  child 
conceived  as  inaccessibly  above  his.  Yet  his  unconscious  was  engaged 
in  this  very  desecration.  On  the  occasion  of  a  humiliating  punishment 
by  his  tutor  he  gives  himself  up  to  an  elaborate  day  dream,  which  con- 
tains the  elements  of  the  family  complex,  now  familiar  to  psychoanalysis. 
Tutor,  Czar,  and  God  himself  represent  the  father  about  whom  the 
phantasy  spins  through  the  mazes  of  the  myth  of  the  abused  foster  child, 
who  discovers  the  secret  concerning  his  birth  and  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  foster  father  refuses  to  remain  longer  in  the  house,  goes 
forth,  wins  glory  in  battle  for  the  Czar,  putting  the  latter  under  obliga- 
tion to  him  and  seeks  as  reward  revenge  upon  the  tutor.  Again  he  dies 
in  the  garret  whither  the  tutor's  punishment  has  banished  him,  and  the 
father  sternly  reproaches  the  tutor  with  his  death.  The  phantasy  then 
mounts  to  its  supreme  goal,  blissful  union  with  the  mother  in  the  realms 
of  heaven,  when  suddenly  he  awakens  to  reality  to  find  himself  sitting  in 
the  lonely  garret  room,  his.  face  wet  with  tears.    The  questioning  of  the 
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justice  of  God,  which  had  passed  also  through  his  phantasy,  was  like  an 
evil  seed  of  doubt  which  sprang  up  to  bear  later  fruit.  The  phantasy 
betrays  the  two  fundamental  wishes,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  father 
and  overcome  him  and  to  be  loved  by  the  mother. 

III.  Leo  N.  Tolstoi.  Childhood.  Autobiographic  Novel. — Lorenz 
has  contributed  further  material  from  Tolstoi's  self-revelations.  The 
part  that  the  family  constellation,  exaggerated  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  his  tenderest  years  and  the  early  death  of  his  father,  plays  in 
Tolstoi's  thought  proves  that  poetic  phantasy  is  not  enriched  by  mere 
chance  but  projects  its  creations  from  itself,  pictures  which  yield  in  no 
way  to  actuality.  His  childish  longing  is  on  one  occasion  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  his  mother's  face  diminutive  in  size,  corresponding  to  the 
psychic  desire  in  keeping  with  a  bodily  weariness.  Again  a  phantasy 
of  the  mother  and  the  familiar  scenes  in  which  he  had  known  her  com- 
forts him  for  the  mortification  he  had  brought  upon  his  father  and 
brother  and  so  upon  himself  by  his  awkwardness  at  a  family  ball.  Curi- 
ously, at  another  time,  he  made  use  of  his  mother's  death  to  disguise  his 
true  feelings  of  hatred.  His  tutor  had  annoyed  him  through  various 
means  employed  to  awaken  him  until  Tolstoi  had  finally  burst  into  tears 
of  anger  and  hatred.  The  tutor  with  ready  sympathy  inquired  if  he  had 
had  a  bad  dream.  Immediately  the  child  repented  of  his  feeling  of 
hatred  and  in  order  not  to  confess  it  answered  that  he  had  dreamed  of 
his  mother  and  at  the  further  friendly  sympathy  of  his  tutor  began  to 
consider  the  dream  as  real  and  continued  to  sob  as  he  pulled  on  his  stock- 
ings and  thought  of  the  frightful  dream.  This  ambivalent  feeling 
toward  the  teacher  is  perhaps  a  point  in  the  parent  complex.  This  artist 
shows  not  only  the  power  of  imaginative  anticipation  but  a  knowledge 
of  actual  experiences.  He  describes  the  kiss  which  he  imprinted  on  the 
suddenly  bared  shoulder  of  a  maiden  bending  over  a  caterpillar,  and  in 
describing  the  delight  that  accompanied  it  makes  a  comparison  with  the 
pleasure  experienced  on  gazing  upon  his  own  arm,  significantly  expres- 
sive of  the  transference  from  the  autoerotic  to  the  hetero-erotic.  This 
maiden  was  soon  replaced  in  his  affections  by  a  lad  who  absorbed  all  his 
thought  and  became  the  center  of  all  his  dreams,  but  he  in  turn  was  also 
displaced.  He  confesses  to  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  this  faithless- 
ness in  love  and  the  strengthening  of  heart  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
merging  of  devotion  which  had  passed,  into  the  mystery  of  an  unknown 
love.  To  give  up  one  love  and  take  on  another  meant  to  him  to  love 
doubly.  Tolstoi  himself  connects  the  attainment  of  this  "  normal " 
erotic  tendency  with  the  death  of  his  mother. 
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Psychology  of  the  Unconscious1:  A  Study  of  the  Transformations 
and  Symbolisms  of  the  Libido.  A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  Evolution  of  Thought.  By  Dr.  C.  G.  Jung,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich.  Authorized  Translation,  with  Introduction,  by  Bea- 
trice M.  Hinkle,  M.D.  Pub.  by  Moffat,  Yard  and  Vo.,  New  York. 
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This  is  a  translation  of  the  author's  Wandlungen  und  Symbole  der 
Libido  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  psychoanalytische 
und  psychopathologische  Forschungen.  Its  forthcoming  has  been 
anxiously  awaited  for  some  time,  and  now  that  it  is  here  it  fulfills  our 
expectations.  It  is  a  work  which  is  fundamental  in  the  history  and 
development  of  the  psychoanalytic  movement  and,  to  the  translator,  Dr. 
Hinkle,  we  acknowledge  our  grateful  indebtedness.  She  has  written  a 
very  excellent  introduction  but  more  than  this  she  has  rendered  a  diffi- 
cult work  into  English  without  leaving  any  traces  in  the  translation  of 
its  foreign  origin. 

The  work  is  an  effort  to  reach,  by  analysis,  to  the  underlying  psycho- 
logical necessities  which  have  been  responsible,  through  the  ages,  for  the 
creation  of  myths,  superstitions,  folk-lore,  fairy  tales,  mystic  cults  and 
artistic  phantasies.  This  elaboration  and  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
culture  is  made  to  center  about  the  so-called  Miller  phantasies.  A  Miss 
Frank  Miller  published  in  Vol.  V  of  the  Archives  de  Psychologie,  1906, 
an  article  under  the  title  "  Quelque  faits  d'imagination  creatrice  subcon- 
sciente."  In  this  article  she  recounts  fragments  of  her  experience  while 
traveling,  gives  her  feelings  and  some  bits  of  dreams,  and  incorporates 
also  some  short  poems.  It  is  on  what  the  author  is  able,  so  to  speak,  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  this  communication,  that  the  material  is  ob- 
tained which  is  elaborated  into  an  essay  on  the  evolution  of  thought. 
The  Miller  phantasies  are  the  threads  that  hold  the  structure  together 
and  give  the  whole  presentation  unity. 

The  book  is  divided  in  two  parts.  After  a  short  introduction  there 
follows  a  chapter  "  concerning  the  two  kinds  of  thinking,"  following 
which  are  three  chapters  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  material  of  the 
Miller  phantasies.  It  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  that  the  whole 
history  of  culture  is  passed  in  review  and  from  which  is  elaborated  the 
fundamental  principles  of  activity  of  the  libido. 

The  attack  upon  the  problems  of  psychology  from  the  genetic  side  is 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  work.  Dr.  Jung  sees  the  explanation  of  the 
present  psychic  event  only  in  its  history,  and  gives  illustration  after  illus- 
1  See  adv.  p.  vii. 
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tration  to  show  the  deadly  parallel  existing  between  a  particular  psychic 
production,  a  dream,  a  delusion  or  whatnot,  with  some  belief  of  primitive 
man,  some  tale  of  mythology  or  some  of  the  symbolisms  of  the  ancient 
mysteries.  For  Jung  the  libido  is  the  creative  energy  and  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  restricting  the  concept  of  libido  to  the  sexual. 
In  fact  regression,  he  believes,  pushes  the  libido  back,  not  infrequently, 
to  earlier,  non-sexual  levels.  This  particularly  occurs  in  dementia  prse- 
cox  and  so  he  thinks  represents  a  phylogenetically  early  result  of  regres- 
sion, much  more  frequent  and  easy  of  attainment  than  now.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  libido,  forced  back  from  prohibited  incestuous  application 
to  the  presexual  stage,  may  be  the  explanation  of  primitive  human  dis- 
coveries, that  is,  the  beginnings  of  intelligence.  The  desexualized  libido 
is  thus  made  available  for  other  than  sexual  ends  although,  in  a  sense,  it 
derives  its  energies  from  the  sexual  and  carries  with  it  in  its  regressive 
course  much  of  sexuality  which  clings  to  it.  The  symbolisms  resulting 
therefrom,  while  stamped  with  the  character  of  sexual  acts,  are  not 
really  sexual  at  all. 

From  this  point  the  author  takes  up  the  specific  problem  of  the  libido 
for  freedom,  the  effort  of  the  individual  for  full  use  of  his  powers  and 
for  completest  expression.  The  evidences  for  the  nature  of  this  struggle 
are  taken  from  the  whole  realm  of  mythology,  ancient  religions,  and  par- 
ticularly from  such  literary  sources  as  the  Bible,  Faust,  and  Hiawatha, 
and  the  works  of  Nietzsche  and  Wagner,  while  there  is  considerable 
comment  devoted  to  Christianity  and  especially  to  the  manifold  symbol- 
isms surrounding  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  conflict  is  waged  for  the  provision  of  full  use  of  the  libido  and 
therefore  is  waged  against  that  portion  of  the  libido  which  remains  at- 
tached to  the  mother.  This  is  the  libido  which  is  felt  as  limitation  and 
from  which  man  tries  to  free  himself.  The  mother  thus  presents  two 
aspects.  While  she  is  the  source  of  all  life  she  is  also  the  "  terrible 
mother,"  destroying,  ferocious,  the  sphynx,  the  dragon  of  mythology. 

The  paradigm  of  this  struggle,  the  effort  to  get  full  control  of  the 
libido,  to  free  the  libido  of  the  attachment  to  the  mother  is  the  Sun 
myth.  The  sun  rises  in  the  east — birth,  the  gift  of  life  from  the  mother 
— pursues  its  course  in  the  heavens,  finally  sets — death — is  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea  or  a  great  dragon — the  terrible  mother — pursues  its  journey 
during  the  night  in  the  sea — residence  in  the  uterus — and  rises  again  in 
the  east — rebirth — having  descended  into  the  mother,  the  source  of  all 
energy,  of  life  itself,  and  become  renewed,  rejuvenated,  drunk  again  at 
the  fountain  of  the  great  creative  energy,  the  libido. 

This  motif  is  illustrated  over  and  over  again  through  a  series  of 
chapters  on  "  the  unconscious  origin  of  the  hero,"  the  "  symbolism  of  the 
mother  and  of  rebirth,"  "  the  battle  for  deliverance  from  the  mother," 
"  the  dual  mother  role,"  and  finally  on  the  "  sacrifice."  The  sacrifice  is 
the  giving  up  of  the  infantile  libido.    Man  discovers  the  world  through 
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this  sacrifice,  when  he  is  able  to  give  up  the  mother.  The  incest  barrier 
then,  driving  the  libido  away  from  the  mother,  is  the  creator  of  thought. 
Estrangement  from  reality,  introversion,  leads  to  death.  The  problem 
of  psychoanalysis  is  the  sublimation  of  the  infantile  personality  or  ex- 
pressed mythologically  is  the  sacrifice  and  rebirth  of  the  infantile  hero. 

Dr.  Jung's  book  deserves  wide  reading.  It  should  gain  for  psycho- 
analysis, if  not  converts,  at  least  a  reasonable  attitude  of  mind  that  rec- 
ognizes that  the  new  movement  has  really  something  to  say  which  must 
be  listened  to.  It  is  a  book  all  who  are  interested  in  psychoanalysis  are 
glad  to  have  on  the  market;  it  adds  weight  and  dignity  to  our  conten- 
tions besides  being  an  invaluable  source  of  information. 

White. 

The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity.  A  Genetic  Study  of  First- 
Century  Christianity  in  Relation  to  its  Religious  Environment.  By 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  University  of  Chicago.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

The  long-established  and  generally  accepted  theory  that  Christianity 
in  its  essence  at  least  is  a  static  quantity  divinely  given  and  preserved 
leaves  room  for  only  a  secondary  and  superficial  influence  exerted  by 
environment  upon  its  origin  or  subsequent  history.  Advancing  thought 
however  recognizes  it  as  the  evolutionary  product  of  the  reaction  of  its 
adherents  to  their  environment  in  accordance  with  their  religious  needs 
and  natures.  Starting  with  this  idea  Case  here  reviews  for  us  the  world 
in  which  Christianity  arose,  surveying  the  forces  preceding  and  sur- 
rounding its  early  history  from  which  it  draws,  utilizing  them  and  in  turn 
impressing  itself  upon  them.  This  evolutionary  character  of  the  faith 
even  to  the  present  day  is  determined  by  the  very  fact  that  Christianity 
resides  in  individuals  who  must  vary  and  react  differently  in  changing 
environments.  It  has  been  overlooked  that  even  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  the  products  of  a  considerable  period  of  time  during  which 
Christianity  had  been  unfolding  and  growing  in  contact  with  the  many 
determining  influences  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 

Thus  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  depicted  so  emphatically  in  these  books 
was  probably  a  later  development  and  moreover  exaggerated  by  the 
writers.  At  first  Christianity  was  closely  related  to  Judaism.  Briefly 
reviewing  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  relationship,  expounded  more 
fully  by  other  writers,  Mr.  Case  shows  how  Christianity  had  much  in 
common  with  the  later  Judaism  and  naturally  grew  out  of  it.  They 
shared  a  common  heritage  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  in  the  idea 
of  the  prophet  teacher  realized  in  Jesus  and  the  hope  of  a  national 
Messiah.  Christianity  also  doubtless  partook  of  the  effects  of  the  con- 
tact of  the  Jews  with  the  gentile  world  through  their  past  history  or  in  the 
broader  contact  of  the  later  time.  It  was  probably  only  after  Christianity 
had  begun  to  emphasize  certain  features  which  became  essentials  in  its 
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faith  that  active  hostility  arose.  The  working  of  miracles,  which  grew 
out  of  the  ecstatic  and  pneumatic  experiences  of  the  disciples,  the  author 
thinks,  seemed  to  the  Jews  an  unlawful  use  of  magic  forbidden  by  their 
ancient  law.  The  preaching  of  Jesus  as  son  of  God  did  violence  to  their 
monotheism;  and  apparently  they  were  further  aroused  by  criticism  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  not  true  to  the 
spirit  of  their  religion. 

It  is  however  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  that  this  study  is  especially 
devoted.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  had  broken  down  the  ancient  bar- 
riers that  had  isolated  nations.  There  had  arisen  instead  the  influence  of 
a  world  power  giving  in  its  unity  a  force  and  stability  under  which  a  new 
spirit  of  individualism  found  opportunity  for  varied  development.  Faith 
in  the  national  gods  was  necessarily  weakened  and  destroyed,  in  its  stead 
there  was  a  new  longing  and  reaching  after  some  assurance  of  indi- 
vidual salvation  and  alleviation  of  the  distress  and  want  all  too  preva- 
lent in  the  vast  cosmopolitan  empire.  For  this  need  Christianity,  in  due 
time  taking  its  place  among  competing  religions,  offered  an  ideal  satis- 
faction in  the  Messiah  whose  coming  again  would  restore  all  blessing  to 
his  followers,  or  when  this  hope  was  deferred  assurance  of  eternal  sal- 
vation and  deliverance  from  this  present  evil  world. 

This  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  natural  for  them  of  the 
gentile  world  long  accustomed  to  the  worship  of  a  deified  emperor. 
With  the  Greeks  this  had  been  an  exaltation  of  the  hero  to  the  rank  of 
a  god,  from  the  Orient  had  come  the  idea  of  the  ruler  as  divine  because 
god-appointed.  The  redeemer-god  also  was  a  concept  familiar  to  'the 
ancient  world,  as  revealed  in  the  many  cults  of  the  Orient,  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome  !  Here  were  vital,  universally  accepted  beliefs  undoubtedly 
greatly  influencing  the  new  religion,  while  again  its  appropriation  and 
development  of  these  ideas  would  be  more  readily  acceptable  to  those 
already  familiar  with  such  satisfying  items  of  faith. 

This  age  was  one  of  thought  and  popular  dissemination  of  philo- 
sophic teaching  in  the  realm  of  practical,  ethical  living.  The  way  was 
prepared  for  the  teachings  of  Christianity  at  the  same  time  that  gentile 
philosophy  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  building  up  of  Christian 
thought  and  doctrine.  Anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  gods  and 
superstition  were  frowned  upon.  Epicureanism  denied  the  objects  of 
superstition,  but  Christianity  counted  them  real,  only  to  be  overcome 
through  the  power  of  Jesus.  In  constructive  religious  teachings  Chris- 
tianity and  current  Cynic-Stoic  philosophy  met  on  common  ground,  but 
with  the  Christian  knowledge  of  God  was  to  be  attained  not  by  personal 
effort  but  through  divine  revelation,  an  element  of  Oriental  mysticism, 
which  had  also  found  its  way  into  Graeco-Roman  thinking. 

In  his  last  chapter  the  author  summarizes  the  progress  of  the  faith  as 
it  was  developed  variously  by  Paul,  the  great  exponent  among  the  gentiles, 
and  those  who  represented  closer  adherence  to  the  earlier  traditions. 
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Christ  was  preached  the  crucified  Messiah,  exalted  above  the  emperor 
gods,  conferring  blessings  far  transcending  those  derived  from  the 
redemption  mystery  cults,  and  supplying  the  power  of  self-realization  and 
virtuous  attainment  urged  by  contemporary  philosophy.  The  idea  of 
Jesus  as  the  ethical  teacher  began  early  to  embody  his  exaltation  through 
resurrection  to  the  glorious,  divine  Messiah.  The  fourth  gospel  finally 
represents  him  as  the  preexistent  Logos  appearing  for  a  time  upon  earth 
to  accomplish  his  mission.  Thus  the  new  faith  touches  contemporary 
life  in  its  many  aspects  adapting  itself,  deriving  inspiration  and  con- 
tributing in  turn  in  full  measure  its  contribution  to  "  current  religious 
values." 

It  is  a  volume  presenting  a  suggestive  picture  of  the  entering  of  the 
new  religion  into  a  world  rich  in  interests  drawn  from  a  wide  and  varied 
past  and  striving  toward  new  individual  and  cosmopolitan  ideals.  There 
is  however  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  author  has  not 
developed  more  deeply  the  fundamental  aspirations  and  psychical  adap- 
tations to  life  which  would  have  shown  an  even  closer  relation  between 
Christianity  and  the  religions  preceding  and  contemporary  with  it  as  but 
different  evolutionary  expressions  of  human  life. 

Jelliffe 

The  Lost  Language  of  Symbolism.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Certain  Letters,  Words,  Names,  Fairly  Tales,  Folk  Lore  and  Myth- 
ologies. By  Harold  Bayley.  Vols.  2.  Williams  and  Norgate. 
London. 

Like  searchlights  flashing  over  the  darkness  of  unknown  or  obscured 
regions,  these  volumes  reveal  to  us  beneath  familiar  words  and  more  or 
less  widely  known  pictures  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  forgotten  and  un- 
recognized symbolic  meaning  and  symbolism  of  expression.  With  a 
survey  world  wide  in  extent  and  reaching  into  the  remotest  periods  of 
history  and  mythology  the  author  shows  this  symbolism  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  language,  spoken,  written  or  expressed  in  mystic  drawings. 

Mr.  Bayley  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  symbolism  employed  by 
the  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them,  perse- 
cuted and  suppressed,  to  communicate  in  pictorial  language,  used  largely 
in  printers  marks  and  paper-marks,  and  understood  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  widely  scattered  company.  Through  this  discussion  we  are 
led  afar  into  the  mysticism  of  past  ages  in  many  lands,  of  which  these 
emblems  of  a  later  time  are  but  the  descendants  and  adaptations.  The 
symbolism  of  Christianity  and  of  Free-masonry,  a  stronghold  of  symbo- 
lism within  Christianity,  is  developed  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  to 
express  the  same  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Godhead,  the  great 
and  glorious  Sun,  Source  of  Life,  the  Brilliant,  Ever-existent,  with  the 
attributes  and  manifestations  at  last  embodied  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Through  his  philological  knowledge  and  skill  we  see  in  its  crystalliza- 
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tion  the  language  we  use  thoughtlessly  and  ignorantly,  each  most  humble, 
commonplace  word  a  compact  picture  built  upon  a  simple,  strong  root 
that  expresses  also  an  early  idea  of  the  great  God,  his  strength,  his  light, 
his  life-giving  or  his  enduring  quality,  a  root  modified  as  enlarged  con- 
cepts have  been  built  upon  it,  but  in  its  last  analysis  even  as  in  the  de- 
velopment that  has  brought  it  to  its  present  form,  full  of  symbolic  mean- 
ing. Place  names,  surnames,  individual  names,  animal  names,  words  in 
commonest  use,  all  are  resolved  to  a  few  roots  found  in  almost  identical 
form  beneath  all  languages  of  all  times.  For  himself  Mr.  Bayley  claims 
the  discovery  of  the  root  ak,  strong  or  great,  the  existence  of  which, 
hypothetical  at  first,  he  proved  real  by  finding  it  universal  in  its  use. 

The  Lost  Language  of  Symbolism  is  found  in  the  myths  and  fairy 
tales  of  many  lands  and  abundantly  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  religions. 
There  are  many  references  to  the  former,  especially  to  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  which  appears  variously  throughout  the  world.  Cinderella 
personifies  Wisdom,  being  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  goddess 
Wisdom,  or  the  Great  Mother  of  All  is  conceived  in  the  religious  mind. 
The  extensive  quotations  from  sacred  writing  do  much  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  book,  and  they  bring  their  rich  share  of  sym- 
bolic illustration. 

The  book  covers  a  vast  field;  its  range  of  vision  is  the  world.  It 
makes,  also,  a  strong  poetic  appeal.  Its  philology  is  bold  and  daring  but 
freely  challenges  criticism.  Our  chief  interest,  however,  does  not  lie  in 
the  validity  of  the  author's  philological  claims,  but  rather  in  the  lost 
symbolism,  to  the  recovery  of  which  his  book  assists  us,  whether  through 
etymological  analyses  or  in  the  very  detailed  explanations  of  the  marks 
and  designs  in  the  graphic  representations  or  through  the  references  to 
widespread  myths  and  religious  belief.  In  all  this  he  goes  back  for  the 
most  part  only  to  the  earlier  sublimated  forms  of  the  fundamental, 
psychical  life  of  mankind.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  not  carried 
the  symbolism  back  to  its  last  analysis,  that  psychoanalysis  has  the  key 
to  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  fundamental  beginning  of  all  symbolism, 
at  which  he  only  hints.  He  recognizes  the  idea  of  the  energizing  prin- 
ciple derived  from  the  Ever-existent  Sun,  which  finds  in  the  conception 
of  God,  even  in  the  primitive  mind,  its  highest  expression.  He  recog- 
nizes, too,  the  "  Vital  Urge,"  which  in  ancient  religions  expresses  itself, 
also,  in  phallicism.  But  when  in  his  conclusion  he  states  that  the  uni- 
versality of  symbolic  expression  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  descendants  of  one  race  living  in  a  Golden  Age, 
probably  in  the  lost  island  of  Atlantis,  he  seems  to  contradict  his  former 
admission  that  myths  and  fairy  tales  have  their  origin  and  growth  "  from 
the  soil  upward"  rather  than  from  the  ranks  of  culture  downward.  If 
symbolism  were  completely  carried  back  to  the  original  instincts  and 
impulses  of  primitive  man,  what  need  then  of  a  fanciful  Golden  Age, 
from  which  these  things  shall  have  been  inherited?    Is  it  not  a  more 
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complete  explanation  of  the  many,  diversified  forms  of  symbolism  to 
recognize  them  as  gradually  developing,  sublimated  expressions  of 
identical  primal  instincts  especially  of  the  strongest,  the  sexual,  which 
in  its  broadest  sense  lies  beneath  all? 

We  are  left,  then,  upon  some  of  the  higher  strata  in  the  unearthing 
of  symbolism.  Yet  there  is  furnished  us  a  wealth  of  material  full  of 
suggestion,  full  of  revelation  of  the  forms  in  which  the  sexual  life  seeks 
expression.  Legend  and  myth  are  full  of  it,  sacred  writings  abound  in 
it,  graphic  representations  show  it  in  every  expressive  detail.  Psycho- 
analysis penetrating  more  deeply  finds,  behind  the  sublimation  already 
achieved  in  the  meanings  given,  another  meaning,  which  expresses  more 
fundamentally  human  striving  and  finds  here  many  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  human  mind. 

Take  for  example  Cinderella  hidden  in  a  silver  candle-stick  and  dis- 
covered there  by  a  prince ;  in  another  version  hidden  in  a  golden  chest, 
where  she  is  discovered  through  the  keyhole  and  then  chest  and  contents 
are  thrown  into  a  briar  patch.  We  note  how  the  candle-stick  figures  in 
the  tales  and  again  in  religious  symbolism;  also  the  key,  the  staff,  the 
spike,  the  five-pointed  star,  the  crescent  moon,  the  circles  or  balls  of  per- 
fection— usually  in  pairs — horns;  and  among  animals  the  serpent,  birds, 
the  bull,  the  bear  and  so  on.  The  study  of  the  unconscious  reveals  the 
forceful  meaning  these  must  have  underlying  their  later  symbolic  usage. 
The  pages  teem,  also,  with  suggestion  in  regard  to  numbers  and  their 
significance,  offering  another  fruitful  field  for  psychoanalytic  thought, 
which  recognizes  the  important  part  these  play  in  the  unconscious,  par- 
ticularly as  manifested  in  those  mentally  diseased.  Three  or  five  star 
flowers  are  shown  surmounting  certain  solar  emblems.  The  Queen  of  the 
Five  Flowers  "  dwelt  in  a  little  house  round  which  were  seven  wide 
ditches  and  seven  great  hedges  made  of  spears."  Three,  five,  seven,  four, 
eight — the  number  of  regeneration —  twelve,  then  multiples  of  these  num- 
bers and  numbers  formed  by  the  addition  of  two  of  them,  all  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  picture,  in  tale  and  sacred  writing. 

The  book  speaks  to  us  The  Lost  Language  of  Symbolism,  and  gives  us 
a  marvelous  insight  into  the  compact  poetry  underlying  the  words  and 
signs  obscured  by  long  familiarity,  and  into  the  rich  symbolism  through 
which  the  race  has  for  ages  long  expressed  its  upward  strivings  and 
sublimations.  Nor  do  we  lose  the  lofty  character  of  the  book  if  we  see 
behind  the  symbols  set  down  here,  the  deeper,  more  fundamental  work- 
ing of  the  human  mind  grappling  with  its  fundamental  instincts. 

Brink 

Die  Sprache  des  Traumes.  Eine  Darstellung  der  Symbolik  und  Deu- 
tung  des  Traumes  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  kranken  und  gesunden 
Seele  fur  Arzte  und  Psychologen.  Von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Stekel.  Ver- 
lag  von  J.  F.  Bergmann,  Wiesbaden  191 1. 
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A  study  such  as  this  demands  a  high  and  well-defined  purpose,  a 
broadly  comprehensive  attitude  and  a  fearless  readiness  to  enter  into  the 
uttermost  recesses  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Stekel  has  prepared  this 
work  in  such  a  spirit  and  with  a  striking  insight  into  psychoneurotic 
mental  life.  The  unconscious  lies  before  him  an  open  book  and  from  it 
he  has  gathered  this  extensive  material  in  his  practical  work  with  pati- 
ents, through  which  he  has  brought  them  to  a  healing  understanding  and 
readjustment  of  their  far-reaching  complexes  and  which  he  here  pre- 
sents in  its  manifold  manifestations  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
his  fellow  workers  and  students  in  the  sphere  of  mental  life. 

Beginning  with  a  general  consideration  of  symbolism  in  dreams  the 
author  treats  in  detail,  always  through  presentation  and  analysis  of  con- 
crete examples,  this  symbolism  as  it  appears  utilized  by  the  prolifically 
active  neurosis  in  distinctively  individual  fashion  or  following  certain 
representative  pathways  common  to  the  human  mind.  Through  these 
analyses  are  brought  to  light  in  striking  manner  the  mechanisms  of 
dream  distortion  and  transformation  in  dreams;  the  place  of  the  affect; 
special  symbolisms,  those  of  animals,  plant,  children  in  dreams  and  so  on; 
the  peculiar  employment  of  language  in  speech  or  individual  words; 
dreams  of  birth,  of  the  mother's  body,  of  water,  of  fire,  dreams  of  flying, 
the  many  typical  phantasies  which  appear  in  the  manifest  content  to  be 
traced  out  in  the  latent  dream  thoughts.  There  is  always  emphasized  the 
manifold  determination  of  the  dream  necessitating  a  manifold  interpre- 
tation of  the  same.  Marked  simplicity  and  clearness  characterize  the 
presentation  of  the  many  phases  of  the  dream  life  in  spite  of  the  mani- 
foldness  and  complexity  of  the  material. 

The  discussion  of  "  telepathic  dreams  "  suggests  a  rather  surprisingly 
unscientific  attitude  in  the  mention  of  a  "  telepathic  fluid "  yet  the 
phenomenon  is  left  to  future  research  with  some  suggestions  as  to  pos- 
sible explanations,  conditioned  as  such  dreams  seem  usually  to  be  by  the 
death  complex. 

It  is  in  the  death  symbolism  that  the  author  seems  somewhat  arbi- 
trary in  his  assertions.  Every  dream  he  resolves  finally  into  death 
phantasies,  an  extension  of  interpretation  that  seems  oftentimes  forced 
and  still  is  frequently  borne  out  by  the  patient's  associations.  Death  and 
life  he  interprets  as  closely  interwoven  and  both  of  deep  sexual  sig- 
nificance. The  "  universal  criminal "  is  insisted  upon  throughout.  Be- 
hind even  the  CEdipus  complex  lies  the  death  and  murder  instinct.  All 
mankind  seeks  first  its  own  and  incest  love  is  a  social  necessity,  the  first 
sublimation  of  the  universal,  fundamental  hatred. 

Dr.  Stekel  acknowledges  this  work  to  be  from  its  nature  in  a  large 
measure  concerned  with  the  superficial  layers  of  the  dream,  but  in  this  he 
claims  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the  manifest  content  than  in 
Freud's  treatment  of  the  dream.  The  bipolarity  of  all  dreams  and 
symptoms  which  is  continually  noted  he  finds  exhibited  through  this  con- 
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sideration  of  the  manifest  along  with  the  latent  dream  content.  In  the 
main  however  this  work  is  avowedly  a  concrete  exemplification  of  the 
application  of  Freud's  theories  in  the  work  of  dream  interpretation  in 
practical  therapy. 

We  sometimes  stop  aghast  at  the  bold  and  unhesitating  penetration 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  human  psyche  but  are  reassured  by  the  spirit 
of  optimism  that  prevails  throughout  the  book.  As  Dr.  Stekel  has  him- 
self expressed  it,  it  is  necessary  to  look  on  the  shadowy  side  in  order 
fully  to  understand  humanity.  It  is  the  upward  striving  that  is  the  great 
fact  and  this  study  must  inspire  to  greater  watchfulness  and  better 
understanding  for  the  freeing  of  mankind  from  the  false  imperatives 
against  which  the  neurotic  struggles  in  vain  and  which  hinder  the  suc- 
cessful striving. 

Brink 


Notice. — All  manuscript  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Psycho- 
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Abstract. — Pictorial  art  of  the  insane  is  very  largely  representative  of 
emotional  states  and  complexes.  It  is  frequently  erotic,  has  to  do  with  primal 
instincts  and,  among  those  who  have  pursued  art  study,  is  often  subtly 
symbolic. 

This  is  in  effect  "  A  Study  of  Scraps  of  Paper  "  and  the  title  might  well 
be  thus  revised.  The  purpose  in  its  presentation  is  to  stimulate  attention  to 
little  things  which  so  commonly  furnish  interesting  clues  to  mental  processes. 

Many  years  ago,  I  wrote  briefly  of  "  Art  in  the  Insane  "  under 
three  heads : 

The  imitative,  crude  and  childlike  ; 

That  of  genuine  value  and  individuality,  the  result  of  temperamental 

conditions  and  previous  education  in  artistic  lines; 
The  symbolic  and  affective. 

This  grouping  still  holds  good  in  my  own  mind,  but  emphasis 
should  be  given  the  fact  that  in  the  third  division  is  encountered  an 
overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the  pictorial  creations  of  those  whose 
inhibitory  control  is  impaired  and  whose  voluntary  attention  is  domi- 
nated by  complexes,  delusions  and  states  of  feeling  lying  deep  below 
the  surface.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  symbolic  is  woven 
into  every  design  from  the  hand  of  one  influenced  by  morbid  states 
of  feeling  and  thinking.  Even  apparently  pure  copies  may  represent 
states  of  feeling  of  the  individual  at  the  moment,  as  for  example, 
reproduction  of  the  child's  face  inspired  by  the  mother  yearning  or 
that  of  the  gargoyle  by  some  bizarre  association. 

An  eminent  ecclesiastic  recently  remarked  that  his  daughter  saw 
things  in  art  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  discover.    This  was  an 
361 
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expression  regarding  the  work  of  one  of  completely  sound  mind  but 
in  such  as  in  that  of  the  insane,  states  of  feeling  furnish  detail  ap- 
parent to  the  artist  alone.  One  conspicuous  debt  is  owing  by  psy- 
chiatry to  the  psychoanalytic  school — the  revelation  that  every  word, 
every  muscular  movement,  every  bit  of  jargon,  of  incoherence,  is 
prompted  by  a  complex  or  momentary  state  of  feeling,  that  nothing 
is  done  or  uttered,  but  has  its  motivation,  either  response  to  the 
environment  of  the  moment  or  to  some  deep-seated  suggestion  or 
symbol  making  its  way  from  hidden  recesses  to  the  surface.  The 


Fig.  i. 


thought  is  so  well  expressed  by  Dr.  White  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Psychoanalytic  Review  on  "Symbolism,"  that  I  beg  his  leave  to 
quote:  "Any  particular  act  is  an  end  product.  It  is  possible  only 
because  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  Xo  thought,  no  word,  no 
gesture  but  is  an  expression  of  the  whole  individual — never  of  just 
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that  limited  portion  which  is  present  as  conscious  idea.  Our  conduct 
is  therefore  highly  symbolic  as  expressive  of  that  much  larger  portion 
of  us,  the  unconscious,  which  exists  as  tendency,  feeling.'' 

Among  the  drawings  of  a  patient  of  education  in  art,  suffering 
from  dementia  praecox,  are  numerous  heads  of  kings  and  queens  of 
the  playing  card  order.  The  possible  complex  concerning  them  is 
half  betrayed  by  this  jingle  which  she  has  written  : 

Mr.  B's  best  buggy, 
Oh !  how  pleasant  in  the  barn, 
Reading,  hanging  on  your  arm. 
The  day  was  bright  and  sunny, 
I  wasn't  looking  for  a  penny, 
Who  would  take  tribute? 
King  Cole  was  at  his  best. 
King  Cole,  black  eyes 
Red  nose  and  lips  to  spark  for  money. 
What  can't  one  do  for  money  ? 
There  were  whistlers  three, 
Nay  fiddlers  we. 
A  pipe  and  a  bowl, 
A  scared  little  cry  and  I 
Parted  with  that  money. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  "  L'Oiseau  Prive,"  an  eighteenth  century 
picture,  will  appreciate  this  significant  passage  in  her  writing :  "  You 
know  his  Chinese  highness  did  not  care  for  four  po-ters.  W  here  do 
vou  suppose  he  kept  his  Chinese  hat?  It  is  far  from  probable  that 
he  had  it  on  his  head."  (Here  appears  a  triangular  figure  repre- 
senting a  hat.)    "  Maybe  the  bird  was  under  it." 

T  am  part  of  all  I  have  met,"  she  writes  and  then  symbols  and 
rhythm  determining  expression,  appear  the  words  "  Metaphysics 
met-adamppost,  met-a-bear,  the  place  where  a  bear  is  apt  to  follow 
one."  Dropping  from  idealization  to  the  commonplace,  she  writes 
below  the  picture  thrown  on  the  screen,  showing  the  head  of  a  woman 
and  the  figure  of  a  man : 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  the  man  with  the  muff. 
The  man  who  lives  in  the  lane, 
And  do  you  know  the  girl  with  the  muff, 
W  ho  lives  alone  with  her  muffer." 
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The  author  of  Picture  No.  2  was  unhappily  married,  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  presumably  upon  the  physical  side  an  unsatisfactory 
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relation.  This  impression  is  gathered  more  from  remarks  dropped 
apropos  of  something  or  of  nothing  apparent,  rather  than  from  any 
complete  revelation.    At  one  time  she  imagined  herself  pregnant, 
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Fig.  3. 

the  wish  evidently  father  to  the  thought,  and  there  was  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Eventually,  she  became  hallucinated  and  saturated 
with  delusions  of  an  erotic  trend.  There  developed  in  her  mind  the 
desirability  of  eugenics  and  union  assorted  upon  principles  other  than 
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the  conventional.  The  exhortation  to  "join  the  Spencerian  first 
principle  vanguard,  bring  your  babies  (the  question  mark  after  this 


word  evidenty  referring  to  her  own  questioning  during  the  supposed 
pregnancy)  and  your  go-cart  'Come  get  your  baby  and  maybe  a 
husband    Yale  Harvard  Tech  et  al.  are  looking  for  wives.  Every 
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woman  wants  a  man,  every  man  does  want  one  woman  and  maybe 
more  "  sufficiently  indicates  the  emotional  state. 


No.  3  is  symbolic  of  her  distaste  for  confinement  and  disgust  that 
herself  and  others  are  led  about  by  the  nose.  The  line  attached  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  is  interpreted  by  the  legend  "  coccyx  army." 
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Further  significance  attaches  to  the  word  "  Coccyx  "  in  view  of  the 
plea  in  the  previous  picture  for  the  extirpation  of  venereal  disease. 

No.  4.  The  buckle  and  owl  design  signifies  "  wisdom  in 
eugenics."    The  buckle  is  drawn  from  one  at  her  own  belt  and  its 


Fig.  6. 


oval  shape  is  suggestive.  The  owl  perched  upon  the  crossbar  sym- 
bolizes wisdom.  A  further  interesting  light  upon  this  may  be  de- 
duced from  Old  English  slang.  "To  talk  buckle"  is  to  talk 
marriage. 
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Clematis  is  much  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  to  whom  reference 
was  first  made.  She  writes,  copying  from  some  source  to  me  un- 
familiar, "  The  feathery  clematis  is  to  me  as  the  fluffy  winter  girl 
in  her  feather  boa,  when  in  curl."   Here  she  wanders  off,  moved  by 


Fig.  7. 


some  recollection,  ".  .  .  is  that  you — are  your  sisters  the  Public 
Garden  Clematises  "  ;  and  then  continues  after  drawing  on  the  page 
a  design  to  indicate  the  three-branch  character  of  the  clematis  blos- 
som, "  Each  branch,  each  terminus  holds  to  me  a  plumed  seed,  a 
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thought,  an  emblem  of  Free  Masonry.  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  I 
see,  What  mixed  up  in  the  Trinity.    What  hoary  locks  to  winds 


Fig.  8. 


set  free.  Your  plumes  an  Achilles  helmet  in  the  air.  A  whole 
dragoon,  a  red  cross  knight,  a  Mason." 
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The  Trinity  symbolizes  in  her  mind  a  male  cousin  who  wore 
the  Knights  Templar  regalia.    Observe  the  words  "  plumed  "  and 


Fig.  9. 


"  seed."  The  "  fluffy  "  feather  boa  is  also  suggestive.  Picture  No. 
5  shows  the  helmet  and  plume. 
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On  the  original  drawing,  the  artist's  thought  apparently  harking 
hack  to  Ivanhoe,  there  appears  "  You  are  a  Princess  in  a  town. 
Rebecca  wise  you  sit  while  round  you  waft  the  feathered  smoke. 


Your  crown  of  brown  is  gold  or  bronze,  what  matters  it.  A  star  is 
thereupon.  You  are  plainly  seen  yet  out  of  sight.  The  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained  What  under  the  sun  does  that  mean  ?  You 
are  a  mystic,  a  crown  of  weeds,  a  plumed  knight  .  .  ."' 

And  further  on  "  The  spider  has  a  name  we  say — the  Virgin's 
hair — she  has  turned  lets  say." 


my  hand.  So  you  are  an  angel — a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place — an  angel  in  disgrace."    "  Somehow  a  nun  wrapt 
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with  a  veil  over  her  face  a  gray,  soft  veil  chiffon  or  a  spiders  web  or  the 
mystery  of  a  none(  ?)  a  fate    Why  not  spin    Clothes  spin,  Lachesis 


Fig.  ii. 


hath  twisted,  may  Atropos  never  sever."  To  those  familiar  with 
Stecke]  the  sexual  symbolism  of  the  spider  will  occur  at  once.  The 
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hope  is  above  expressed  that  the  mystic  union  symbolized  in  the 
spider's  weaving  may  never  be  severed  by  death. 

The  Trinity  symbol  appears  in  the  numerous  heads  thrown  on 
the  screen. 

In  the  next  picture,  8,  there  is  illustrated  in  portraiture,  trans- 
formation from  the  natural  to  the  cubistic : 

In  the  next,  9,  from  the  flower  conventional,  to  the  cubistic,  the 
Trinity  symbol  appearing  very  plainly  in  A. 

In  the  next,  there  appear  the  flower  convention,  the  Trinity 
symbol,  and  the  weird  suggestion  of  the  human  face.  Cuts  10a 
and  10b. 

11.  The  underlying  complex  in  connection  with  the  imperfect 
figure  of  a  man,  the  region  of  the  chest  occupied  by  a  conventional 
design,  is  revealed  by  the  memorandum  on  the  original.  "  If  I  could 
get  at  that  bottom,  wouldn't  I  rix  it."  To  one  for  whom  a  senti- 
mental interest  has  developed,  she  writes  "  This  '  The  Last  Hour,' 
it  is  called,  seems  typical  of  the  times.  Maybe  you  would  like  to 
know  what  I  would  do  if  I  could.  I  would  write  it  as  a  duo. — The 
instrumental  would  lie  largely  her  part  and  that  a  wail  a  sough  and 
(only  the  more — the  most  pronounced)  the  melody  in  the  accom- 
paniment this  song  his  up  and  down — the  rhythm  I  cannot  imagine. 
It  seems  to  me  like  a  series  of  themes  in  cadence  almost  a  spirit  sing- 
ing. Do  you  recall  '  He  roamed  in  the  forest  the  whole  day  long 
For  there  he  had  heard  the  most  beautiful  song.'  "  And  this  is 
Dudley  Buck's  setting  of  Sidney  Lanier's  Twilight  and  "  For  lo 
between  our  sins  and  their  reward  He  sets  the  passion  of  thy  Son 
and  Lord." 

In  other  writings  (original  and  copied)  this  artist  betrays  the 
basally  erotic  fancies  which  dominate  her  work  with  the  pencil.  I 
emote:  "And  these  lines  will  have  characters  of  their  own  entirely 
apart  from  anything  they  may  represent.  Horizontal  lines  will 
suggest  repose.  Vertical  lines  will  suggest  rigidity  and  stability, 
curved  lines  will  convey  the  idea  of  motion  and  curves  will  differ 
among  themselves,  some  being  soft  and  voluptuous,  others  resilient." 

It  was  apropos  of  picture  No.  12  that  the  following  dialogue 
between  the  artist  and  myself  took  place. 

She  :  Isn't  that  a  beautiful  head  ?   Dr.  B. :  From  what  did  you  copy 


ing  arbutus,  hepatica, — It  has  fuzz  on  the  stem.  Dr.  B. :  Of  what 
is  it  all  symbolic?    She:  Nothing.    Oh,  that  dreadful  symbolism. 


signify?   She  :  I  don't  know.  Trail- 


of  St.  Anthony."    Dr.  B. : 
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Dr.  B. :  What  does  the  rest  of  the  drawing  signify?  She:  [At  the 
same  time  tracing  with  the  pencil  (  )  ]  An  ellipse.    A  something 


to  he  desired.  Dr.  B. :  In  its  entirety,  it  is  a  sexnal  symbol,  is  it  not? 
She:  I  don't  know — very  likely — perhaps  it  was.  They  were  there 
together  ("they"  meaning  St.  Anthony  and  the  temptress). 

The  symbolism  of  the  Trinity  within  the  ellipse  (    )  is  obvious. 
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13.  She  has  drawn  literally  thousands  of  heads  like  those  al- 
ready displayed.  The  same  theme,  that  of  the  ellipse  and  the  Trin- 
ity runs  through  them  all.  The  subject  of  the  miniatures  is  at  times 
"  Jocelyn  "  and  at  times  the  temptress. 


Fig.  13. 


"Jocelyn,"  she  writes,  "a  kind  of  religious  romance  in  verse 
turning  on  the  sorrows  of  an  attached  pair  who  were  separated  by 
the  hero  being  induced  to  take  holy  orders."  She  handed  the  writing 
to  me  and  under  breath  spoke  the  word,  "  Jocelyn."    I  inquired 
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"  What  does  the  word  suggest  ?  "  "  Copley  Society  "  was  the  reply. 
"  And  that  ?  "  "  Home,  family.  It  goes  way  back  to  Genesis  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply." 


14.  The  drawing  just  thrown  on  the  screen  was  inspired  in  an- 
other patient  by  the  recollection  of  the  expected  confinement  of  a 
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sister.  The  room  is  in  "  French  gray,"  so  she  said.  She  mentioned 
a  miniature  in  connection  with  the  oval  backed  chair  and  said  there 
was  "  something  to  go  in  there."    The  fourposter  is  sufficiently  sug- 


Fig.  15. 

gestive.  There  are  in  addition  the  couch  or  ( upside  down)  a  bath- 
tub. The  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  the  drawing  reveals  an 
interesting  Bohemian  evening  with  some  women  friends  in  which 
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after  a  late  exhilarating  lunch  one  of  them  proceeded  to  the  bath- 
room, denuded  herself  and  lay  in  the  water  with  an  umbrella  over 


her  head.  Elsewhere  I  have  another  picture  by  the  same  artist, 
showing  this  in  more  particular  detail. 

15.  The  next  picture  is  idealized  from  a  figure  in  a  rug  ("A"). 
"  You  know,"  she  writes,  "  Those  who  make  these  rugs  weave  into 
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them  their  thoughts  and  fancies."  In  the  reconstruction,  she  her- 
self has  not  failed  in  this  regard.  The  suggestion  of  a  human 
figure  is  given  in  "b."  In  "  c"  there  is  the  Trinity  arrangement,  a 
cup  and  something  as  she  explains  it,  "  Inside  the  cup."  An  insect 
is  evolved  in  "  d,"  and  the  hi-sexual  figure  "e"  is  obvious.  The 
fifth  suggestion  is  that  of  a  lily  in  its  three-fold  arrangement. 


Fig.  16b. 


16.  A  man  suffering  from  manic  depressive  insanity  was  asked 
to  interpret  the  drawing  originally  included  within  the  lines  indi- 
cated hy  the  X's.  (Cut  16a.)  The  drawing,  No.  1,  is  that  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis — the  balance,  all  of  which  is  comprised  under  2, 
represents  the  beginning  of  things. 

He  began  the  interpretation  by  writing  and  drawing  No.  3  (cut 
16&).  Lio  is  the  first  line  (L-i-o-n),  $A  is  the  right  angle,  the  foun- 
dation, as  he  explained,  of  everything  in  architecture.  The  Pope 
equals  (  )  this  on  the  ecclesiastic  side.    He  paralleled  the  long 
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arm  of  the  right  angle  by  35.  This  made  other  rectangles  and  a 
cross  and  over  all  he  wrote  the  inscription  INRI.  From  the  top  of 
the  upright  of  the  cross,  he  drew  the  line  3C,  and  crossing  this  at 
3D,  formed  the  letter  A.  This  represents  the  beginning — the  A 
and  Germania  which  he  wrote  below,  evidently  the  basal  factors  in 
his  thinking  but  not  intended  to  represent  Germany  untcr  alles. 

He  then  carried  the  A  over  to  the  other  sheet  (Cut  16a)  to  3E, 
making  a  horizontal  line  to  the  end  of  the  pelvis.  Around  the  A, 
he  next  drew  the  pear-shaped  figure — the  uterus — or  the  mother 
dome  (Cathedral). 

Nortolia  is  the  stomach.  The  angles,  starting  with  4A,  interpret 
this.  N.  for  Nord  or  Nort,  the  word  being  completed  by  the  right 
angle  and  cross.  The  O's  at  4B  are  the  eyes,  or  the  two  eyes  in 
INRI.  The  R  at  4C  represents  the  balance  of  the  human  body 
(the  remainder  the  "R"  among  the  initial  letters). 

1914  underscored,  refers  to  A  and  the  fundamental  importance 
of  Germany — the  regeneration  beginning  in  that  year. 

The  orders  of  agreement  under  Moses,  Chapters  1  to  5,  refer  to 
Genesis.  Below  is  the  rumb,  meaning  rump,  limb,  organ.  The  All- 
seeing  Eye  comes  next  and  the  ensemble  symbolizes  creation  and  the 
relations  thereto  of  physiology  and  theology.  The  "  Babylonischen 
Sprache"  refers,  so  he  said,  to  school  studies  in  archeology  and 
history,  but  another  significance  obviously  attaches  to  it,  namely, 
"confusion  of  tongues"  (speech)  in  English,  German  and  mystical 
expression  is  drawing.  Another  possible  significance  appears  later  in 
connection  with  the  word  "  Verteilung." 

The  abdomen,  pelvis,  navel,  etc.,  were  drawn  to  visualize  a  con- 
versation with  myself  the  year  before  in  reference  to  his  wife's  need 
of  an  operation  for  hernia. 

Observe  the  ABB  or  AB  the  beginning  of  things,  the  Abba 
(Father)  in  other  words,  the  symbol  of  creation. 

Lia  in  Nortolia  is  suggested  by  lio,  or  Leo,  the  pope,  the  head  of 
the  Church,  as  a  living  entity.  Occultism,  extravagantly  spelled, 
refers  to  secret  rebellion  over  his  wife's  attendance  upon  spiritistic 
seances. 

"  Occoltisimiscions  "  read  in  connection  with  "  circumcissions  " 
may  refer  to  premeditated  vengeance  of  a  sadistic  character  upon 
the  occultist  (although  this  was  not  revealed  in  his  conversation) 
and  ""Maple  cut  off"  to  the  contemplated  operation  upon  him  as  well 
as  to  the  severing  of  the  umbilical  cord  at  the  beginning  of  inde- 
pendent life. 
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" Baby-Lawnischen "  and  " Verteilung "  (Division)  Does  this 
refer  to  the  judgment  of  Solomon  as  to  the  division  of  the  baby? 

17.  "  Ich  bin  der  Herr,  dein  Gott."  $A  represents  the  ten  com- 
mandments (here  again  the  right  angle)  and  $B,  the  Yater  Unser. 
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"  Der  Herr  ist  unsere  Hilfe."  [Here  again  the  line  (lion,  Leo, 
Pope).] 


18.  The  drawing  "  Dolce  For  Men  "  by  another  manic  depressive 
patient  is  not  without  artistic  merit,  is  an  original  sketch,  and  illus- 
trates idleness  among  nurses.  The  first  head  is  a  caricature  of  a 
somewhat  effeminate  male  nurse.  In  the  second  is  the  expression 
of  an  interesting  complex.  As  a  boy  when  he  first  broke  down,  he 
had  much  to  say  in  disparagement  of  his  sister's  nose  and  was  at 
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times  violent  in  conduct  toward  her.  Those  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  psychoanalytic  school  will  recognize  the  sexual  content  of 
this  idea,  the  organs  of  the  face  being  surrogates  for  the  organs  of 
sex,  the  nose  representing  the  principal  organ  of  generation  in  the 
male.  For  years  during  the  early  period  of  illness,  masochism  was 
much  in  evidence  and  found  expression  in  laceration  of  the  skin  of 
the  nose  by  cutting  instruments,  pins,  or  twine.  Observe  the  promi- 
nent and  upturned  nose  in  the  profile  of  the  little  girl  wearing  the 
cap. 


ON  SOMNAMBULISM 


By  Dr.  L.  Grimberg 
(From  the  Third  Division  of  the  Neurological  Institute) 

In  spite  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  this  subject  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  and  study  somnambulism.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  works  and  a  multitude  of  essays  upon 
it,  but  in  all  of  them  there  are  practically  the  same  conceptions  and 
theories  and  until  lately  very  little  new  about  it.  The  French  litera- 
ture especially  abounds  in  such  writings,  but  either  we  find  specu- 
lative and  philosophical  discussions,  or  merely  beautiful  and  entic- 
ing descriptions  of  the  cases.  The  explanation  of  the  affection  is 
usually  put  down  as  a  morbid  condition  in  the  same  class  with 
catalepsy  and  lethargy,  the  only  distinction  being  one  of  degree, 
the  only  cause  being  an  abnormal  cerebral  activity,  abnormally  ex- 
cited during  sleep. 

The  German  authors  kept  themselves  more  along  the  lines  of 
experimental  physiology  or  psychology  but  it  was  not  until  Dr. 
Biante's  book,  Maladies  du  Sommeil,  and  until  the  writings  of 
Loewenfeld,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  question  the 
importance  it  deserves. 

However  the  question  was  put  and  answered,  it  always  had  in- 
jected into  it  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  and  occultism  exploited 
under  various  names  by  different  authors. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  stated  above  that  the  work  of  the  psycho- 
analytic school  gains  in  importance.  This  work  appears  to  be  the 
first  to  give  trial  to  a  rational  and  logical  explanation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  the  subject  upon  new  foundations.  Somnambulism 
is  considered  as  an  expression  of  a  morbid  psyche,  the  individual 
acting  under  the  power  of  a  psychical  element  unknown  to  him  and 
as  soon  as  this  element  is  discovered  the  morbidity  disappears  and 
the  individual  is  free  from  it.  It  seems  that  nothing  could  be 
more  rational  and  sound  theoretically,  for  through  psychoanalysis 
we  attempt  to  transform  a  psychic  and  unknown  element  into  a 
harmless  conscious  element  and  through  that  transformation  it 
loses  its  power  and  frees  the  individual  from  its  tentacles. 

Upon  this  conception  the  psychoanalytic  school  bases  its  work. 
Dr.  J.  Sadger,  of  Vienna,  in  his  book  "  Somnambulism  and  Lu- 
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natism"  attempts  to  discuss  the  question  and  give  the  histories  of 
a  number  of  cases  and  their  analysis.  For  the  purpose  of  elucidat- 
ing the  question  I  will  give  here  briefly  the  history  and  interpreta- 
tion of  one  of  his  cases. 

His  patient  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight  years  suffering  from  an 
anxiety  neurosis.  The  father  was  a  heavy  drinker,  saloon  keeper 
by  trade.  The  patient  himself  suffered  through  his  entire  child- 
hood from  e.neuresis,  and  later  from  dysuria  psychica.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  occupied  a  room  adjoining  that  of  his  mother, 
but  during  the  night  he  used  to  go  into  his  mother's  room  and  sleep 
with  her. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  while  boarding  with  another  family  he 
awoke  one  morning  with  the  fear  that  he  had  committed  something 
wrong  during  the  night.  He  had  a  headache  and  felt  dizzy.  He 
noticed  after  a  while  that  during  the  night  he  had  urinated  under 
his  bed.  It  was  a  full  moon  night.  He  had  a  dim  recollection 
that  he  went  to  the  toilet,  but  apparently  under  that  impression  he 
arose  while  sleeping  and  urinated  under  his  bed.  The  same  thing 
occurred  a  number  of  times.  Since  then  he  was  always  afraid  that 
when  full  moon  came  he  would  commit  something  wrong.  Three 
years  later  it  happened  to  him  that  he  arose,  while  sleeping,  during 
the  night  and  went  to  the  room  of  his  landlady.  It  appears  that 
either  he  tried  to  get  into  her  bed  or  he  masturbated,  for  the  nexL 
day  he  was  told  that  he  had  done  something  sexual. 

Under  psychoanalysis  our  author  connected  the  actual  condition 
of  his  patient  with  the  past  in  the  following  way : 

In  his  childhood  his  mother  used  to  come  into  his  room  during 
the  night  with  the  lighted  lamp,  to  convince  herself  that  he  was 
comfortable  and  then  to  awake  him  and  make  him  urinate  on  ac- 
count of  his  eneuresis.  About  midnight  his  father  used  to  awake 
and  light  the  lamp,  going  at  that  time  to  work  and  leaving  his 
mother  alone.  Then  the  patient  went  into  his  mother's  bed :  he 
knew  that  he  had  to  take  the  place  of  his  father.  Later  when  his 
father  died  and  he  was  an  older  boy,  his  mother  stopped  coming 
into  his  room  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  her  bed.  At  that 
time  his  dysuria  developed.  It  appears  that  we  deal  with  a  dysuria 
psychica,  which,  analyzed,  is  nothing  else  than  the  unconscious  de- 
sire for  his  mother  to  come  and  call  him  into  her  bed.  The  som- 
nambulistic attacks  began  to  appear  at  the  age  of  thirteen  when  the 
patient  was  away  from  home,  and  appeared  at  full  moon,  when  the 
light  of  the  moon  penetrated  directly  into  his  room.    This  reminds 
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us  of  the  light  from  the  lamp  when  his  mother  used  to  come  into 
his  room  and  when  his  father  used  to  go  to  work  and  he  could  go 
and  sleep  with  his  mother.  From  psychoanalysis  it  appears  that  the 
subconscious  element  is  the  desire  for  his  mother  to  come,  the  sexual 
satisfaction  with  his  mother. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  subject  every  patient  to  psy- 
choanalysis. Sadger  from  eight  patients  succeeded  in  only  two  in 
lifting  the  veil,  but  in  only  one  did  he  get  a  history  which  was 
reliable  and  truthful. 

I  will  give  here  the  history  of  my  patient,  a  boy  suffering  from 
somnambulism  and  an  anxiety  neurosis. 

The  patient  is  a  boy  of  eleven,  mentally  defective,  classed  by  the 
Binet-Simon  test  as  psychologically  eight  years  of  age.  His  family 
history  is  negative  as  is  also  his  past  history.  He  is  the  oldest  of 
two  children.  He  never  suffered  from  eneuresis,  but  since  his  early 
childhood,  as  early  as  his  mother  can  remember,  he  has  talked  in  his 
sleep  and  been  restless.  His  sister,  seven  years  old  now,  suffers 
from  the  same  habit  and  seems  to  be  a  very  irritable  child.  Our 
patient  has  always  been  a  very  healthy  child  and  active.  One  year 
ago  while  sleeping,  his  father  came  into  his  room  to  close  the  win- 
dow, as  it  was  a  cold  and  windy  winter  night.  The  boy  awoke 
suddenly  and  not  recognizing  his  father  he  thought  of  a  burglar. 
He  screamed  and  was  scared  to  such  a  degree  that  since  then  he 
has  not  been  able  to  sleep  with  an  open  window.  I  will  remark 
here  that  our  patient  always  sleeps  in  a  dark  room,  his  mother  never 
came  to  awake  him  and  he  never  slept  with  his  mother  in  the  same 
bed. 

About  one  week  after  he  was  frightened  he  had  the  first  som- 
nambulistic attack.  In  these  attacks  he  will  arise,  apparently  in  a 
sleeping  condition,  shout  and  scream,  walk  towards  the  window, 
walk  once  or  twice  around  the  room  and  then  go  back  to  bed.  The 
attack  comes  on  about  two  hours  after  he  goes  to  bed,  and  repeats 
itself  often  twice  during  one  night.  A  slight  noise  is  liable  to  in- 
duce it,  as  one  attack  in  the  hospital  ward,  apparently  induced  by 
the  noise  of  the  steam  in  the  radiator  by  the  patient's  bed.  The 
patient  had  a  dim  recollection  of  the  noise  which  scared  him,  but 
he  did  not  know  its  origin. 

Psychoanalysis  was  in  this  particular  case  impossible,  on  account 
of  age  and  patient's  mental  development.  But  it  seems  that  we  deal 
here  with  an  anxiety  neurosis,  the  entire  condition  caused  by  some 
unconscious  element. 
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Discussion 

It  seems  that  physiologically  the  entire  question  of  somnam- 
bulism can  be  put  forth  as  evidence  that  a  harmony  of  acts  can  exist 
without  the  aid  of  conscious  sensation  and  perception.  In  one  word 
it  appears  that  though  the  forebrain  is  not  participating,  the  mid- 
brain and  the  cerebellum  are  in  full  activity. 

Long  ago,  physiological  experiments  of  Flourens,  Goltz,  Louget 
and  others,  showed  that  by  removing  the  forebrain  of  pigeons  or 
dogs,  the  animals  still  retained  the  ability  to  coordinate  their  acts 
such  as  flying,  equilibrium  of  the  body,  walking,  etc.  The  only 
processes  missing  were  sensation  and  the  entire  conscious  element. 
In  somnambulism  we  see  the  same  condition.  The  individual  is 
sleeping,  the  voluntary  movements  are  apparently  inhibited  or  lim- 
ited, in  one  word  the  activity  of  the  conscious — sensation,  volition 
and  ideation — is  abolished ;  and  the  only  part  remaining  is  the  action 
of  the  cerebellum  and  mid-brain,  manifesting  itself  in  motion  or  a 
series  of  motions,  in  perfect  harmony,  and  leading  towards  a  goal, 
performed  with  a  certain  purpose.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
differentiation  between  the  result  of  the  above  quoted  experiments 
and  the  somnambulistic  attacks  appears.  In  the  former  we  deal 
with  reflex  involuntary  movements,  provoking  the  attack,  the  move- 
ments themselves  during  the  attack  seem  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  exciting  stimuli.  We  recognize  therefore  in  the  action  of  the 
individual  during  the  attack,  that  he  is  under  the  stimulation  and 
control  of  a  higher  element  than  a  pure  physical  stimulus,  under  the 
influence  of  a  psychical  element.  There  is  no  doubt  a  pronounced 
inhibition  of  the  superior  cerebral  centers  and  a  free  activity  of  the 
inferior  centers,  but  the  entire  process  could  be  conceived  as  a  dis- 
sociation between  the  two  centers,  a  neuron  disaggregation  or  dis- 
sociation. It  is  upon  this  disturbance  of  the  neuronic  association 
that  the  process  of  the  subconscious  rests.  The  individual  during 
the  somnambulistic  attacks  seems  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
former  subjective  impressions,  which  at  present,  if  in  waking  condi- 
tion, are  hidden,  unknown  to  him,  but  during  the  attack  they  are 
powerful  and  awake  in  him  a  phase  of  life  long  past.  He  performs 
the  actions  which  are  nothing  else  than  a  wish-fulfilment  and  the 
attack  ceases  when  the  aim  is  attained. 

The  sleep  itself  of  the  individual  before  and  during  the  attack, 
does  not  seem  to  be  "  deep  sleep."  In  practically  all  the  cases  of 
Sadger  and  in  my  own  case,  we  see  that  an  external  stimulus  pro- 
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vokes  the  attacks.  In  the  cases  known  as  lunatism  the  attacks  come 
on  only  at  the  full  of  the  moon  and  only  when  the  moonlight  pene- 
trates the  room  of  the  sleeping  patient.  Therefore  it  is  the  visual 
stimulus.  In  my  case  it  was  the  noise  of  the  radiator  which  in-^ 
duced  an  attack,  therefore  an  auditory  stimulus.  We  see  also  that 
if  the  patient  is  ordered  to  go  to  bed — as  in  this  case  by  the  nurse — 
he  obeyed  and  went  back  to  bed.  The  sleep  does  not  appear  to  be 
deep,  on  the  contrary  a  condition  of  hypnolepsy  seems  to  be  present, 
the  same  as  when  dreams  are  vivid  and  frequent.  The  patients 
themselves  have  dim  recollection,  the  amnesia  is  not  total,  but 
partial,  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  conscious  element  is  also 
present,  but  the  subconscious  element  is  preponderant,  is  the  dic- 
tating one. 


RETALIATION  DREAMS 


By  Hansell  Crenshaw,  M.D. 

NEUROLOGIST  TO  GRADY  HOSPITAL,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Freud  has  shown  conclusively,  as  I  think,  that  nearly  all  dreams 
are  wish-fulfilling  processes,  and  that  the  function  of  the  dream  is 
to  satisfy  in  a  measure  those  desires  and  psychic  trends  which  cus- 
tom, cultural  restraint,  and  circumstances  habitually  repress  during 
the  waking  state.  Logically  enough  the  exponents  of  this  concep- 
tion of  the  dream  ascribe  to  most,  though  not  to  all  dreams  a  sexual 
significance ;  because  no  other  desire  appears  to  be  so  universal  and 
so  much  repressed  as  is  the  one  responsible  for  race  perpetuation. 

There  are,  however,  other  deep-seated  and  persistent  psychic  im- 
pulses seeking  liberation  besides  the  wish  for  sexual  gratification; 
and  perhaps  chief  among  these  is  the  desire  for  revenge.  Either 
good  breeding,  fear  of  consequences,  or  religious  considerations  may 
render  retaliation  to  this  or  that  infringement  upon  one's  rights  im- 
practicable, if  not  actually  impossible.  A  priori,  then,  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  dreams  should  be  spite  dreams,  or 
dreams  of  revenge. 

In  the  writings  of  Freud  and  others  of  the  psychoanalytic  school, 
however,  I  have  failed  to  find  specific  recognition  of  retaliation  as 
an  independent  function  of  the  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  manifest  part  of  any  dream  admits  of 
more  than  one  interpretation  because  over-determined  by  the  latent 
thoughts  for  which  it  stands,  I  shall  present  here,  in  briefest  out- 
line, a  few  dreams  obviously  of  the  retaliation  type : 

i.  H.,  a  man  of  thirty,  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  certain  elderly 
gentleman  stumble  while  walking  the  street,  and  that  the  old  man 
swore  profusely.  Whereupon  H.  remarked  tauntingly:  "I  think 
you  are  the  person  who  reproved  me  the  other  day  for  swearing." 

A  day  or  so  before  the  dream  the  old  gentleman  in  question  did 
reprove  H.  for  extravagance  of  speech  and  good-humored  indul- 
gence in  profane  words.  The  older  man  contended  that  such  lan- 
guage is  inelegant,  useless,  and  weak;  and  while  H.  accepted  the 
reproof  with  apparent  good  grace,  nevertheless  he  harbored  sub- 
consciously a  feeling  of  skepticism  and  desire  for  retaliation  towards 
his  elderly  adviser.  Common-sense  prohibited  conscious  resent- 
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ment;  yet  during  sleep,  when  the  psychic  censor  became  less  vig- 
ilant, H.  had  his  satisfaction. 

2.  S.,  a  young  professional  man,  dreamed  that  he  approached  a 
cigar-stand  and  asked  for  a  cigar  of  a  certain  brand.  The  tobac- 
conist, an  Italian,  strongly  recommended  instead  a  curiously  shaped 
cigar  which  S.  bought  and  paid  for.  Upon  attempting  to  light  it, 
however,  he  discovered  that  the  cigar  had  been  already  partially 
smoked.  S.  flew  into  a  rage,  and  proceeded  to  assail  the  tobacconist 
fiercely,  knocking  over  counters,  boxes  and  Italians  indiscriminately. 

Aside  from  any  sexual  symbolism  which  this  dream  may  embody 
a  double  retaliation  is  scored  in  it.  Years  previous  to  the  dream  S. 
had  a  difficulty  with  an  Italian,  and  failed  to  administer  physical 
punishment  for  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  son  of  Italy.  Hence  the 
nationality  of  the  tobacconist. 

More  recently  S.  had  been  two  or  three  times  inveigled  into  try- 
ing substitutes  for  his  favorite  cigar,  which  was  an  excellent  one  for 
the  price  but  which  allowed  the  retailer  less  than  the  customary 
cigar  profits.  In  each  instance  of  substitution  S.  had  been  sadly 
disappointed  in  his  cigar.  Accordingly,  he  dreamed  of  chastising 
a  cigar  dealer. 

3.  Dr.  B.  dreamed  of  being  leered  at  by  the  motorman  of  a  pass- 
ing electric  train,  and  (upon  the  fellow's  return  trip)  of  boarding 
the  car  and  thrashing  him  soundly. 

Dr.  B.  owns  a  sanitarium  in  front  of  which  lies  the  electric  line. 
The  particular  motorman  dreamed  of  has  on  several  occasions  run 
by  patrons  of  Dr.  B.'s  place  without  stopping,  on  the  pretence  of 
not  seeing  them  in  time.  This  necessitated  in  each  instance  an 
hour's  delay.  In  the  dream,  the  motorman  ran  past  Dr.  B.  himself, 
and  was  speedily  brought  to  account. 

4.  Mrs.  E.,  a  woman  accustomed  to  comfortable  circumstances, 
dreamed  that  she  was  serving  in  the  capacity  of  cook  to  the  wife  of 
P.,  a  former  business  competitor  of  her  husband's.  Also  she 
dreamed  of  being  discharged  and  therefore  of  facing  destitution. 

A  year  or  so  prior  to  the  dream  Mr.  E.  sold  out  his  former  busi- 
ness despite  the  fact  that  it  was  flourishing  and  holding  its  own 
against  the  competition  of  P.  E.  did  this  in  order  to  enter  a  new 
field  which  attracted  him ;  but  he  did  so  over  the  earnest  protest  of 
his  wife.  E.'s  venture  resulted  in  considerable  losses;  and  while 
Mrs.  E.  expressed  in  some  measure  her  exasperation,  this  expres- 
sion was  not  commensurate  retaliation  for  the  injury  to  her  interests 
and  feelings  caused  by  her  husband's  headstrong  conduct.    No  pun- 
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ishment  could  be  more  fitting  and  complete  for  E.  than  to  become 
so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  his  wife  should  be  obliged  to  do 
menial  service  for  a  competitor  and  enemy.  This  enemy,  by  the 
way,  bears  the  suggestive  name  of  Paine. 

Just  as  children  dream  of  being  sick  or  dead  in  order  to  make 
parents  regret  harsh  treatment,  so  Mrs.  E.  dreamt  of  a  pitiable 
plight  for  herself  in  order  to  appropriately  retaliate  against  E.  for 
his  disastrous  disregard  of  her  wishes  and  advice. 

5.  F.,  a  young  physician,  dreamed  of  meeting  L.  and  having  a 
physical  encounter  with  him. 

L.  had  insulted  F.  at  a  ball  years  before,  and  while  F.  retaliated 
after  the  dance  verbally  and  later  politically,  nevertheless  physical 
retaliation  was  not  indulged  in.  The  content  of  the  dream,  how- 
ever, shows  that  a  subconscious  desire  for  physical  retaliation  ex- 
isted all  along  in  the  mind  of  F. 

6.  W.  dreamed  of  meeting  B.  on  the  street  and  that  B.  was  so 
changed  by  age  and  debility  that  he  was  scarcely  recognisable.  W. 
was  shocked  but  not  displeased  by  the  encounter. 

B.  had  quarreled  with  W.  long  before  the  dream,  and  though 
B.  had  apologized  and  the  apology  had  been  accepted,  W.  was 
deeply  offended  and  doubtless  ever  since  harbored  ill-will  more  or 
less  unconsciously. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  dreams  of  retaliation  are 
allied  in  function  to  the  dreams  of  successful  competition  mentioned 
by  Freud ;  nevertheless  I  think  the  spite  dream  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct and  deserves  some  special  consideration. 
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By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
(Continued  from  p.  271) 

I  have  previously  spoken  of  Ferenczi's  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject of  transference,  and  inasmuch  as  he  discusses  the  highly  im- 
portant questions  of  suggestion  and  hypnotic  rapport  in  this  same 
paper  his  ideas  properly  belong  here. 

I  have  already  given  numerous  illustrations  of  the  means  taken, 
chiefly  by  the  unconscious  of  the  patient,  by  which  they  may  escape 
insight  into  the  various  factors  at  work  in  their  conflict.  The  trans- 
ference-resistance (ambivalent  hate  and  love)  falls  upon  the  physi- 
cian who  is  carrying  out  the  analysis.  It  must  be  repeatedly  em- 
phasized that  these  phenomena  are  not  restricted  to  psychoanalysis, 
nor  are  they  related  necessarily  to  physicians.  They  are  the  results 
of  fundamental  mechanisms  and  thrust  themselves  into  every  situa- 
tion in  life.  Practically  every  novel  or  play  ever  written,  and  which 
is  a  true  work  of  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  run  of  pot-boilers, 
is  a  clinical  expose  of  these  factors,  all  the  more  penetrating  in  pro- 
portion to  the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  works  of  George  Eliot, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Meredith,  not  to  mention  hosts  of  others  are 
replete  with  illustrations  of  the  various  points  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  now  a  pathetic  picture  of  a  New  Eng- 
land school  teacher,  trivially  wounded  in  the  back,  who  has  main- 
tained a  lifelong  invalidism — and  a  most  fascinating  and  charming 
invalid  she  is — in  order  (unconsciously,  of  course)  to  be  cared  for  and 
supported  by  an  equally  charming  and  idealistic  old  bachelor.  This 
unconscious  love  relation  has  existed  now  fifty  years  and  neither 
of  the  principals  has  a  ghost  of  a  notion  of  the  real  situation.  The 
neurosis  has  to  be  maintained.  Similar  situations  are  met  with  in 
everyday  life  on  every  hand. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  numerous  food  eccentricities  of 
people,  which  in  their  more  exaggerated  forms  we  so  frequently 
stigmatize  as  hysterical.  The  desire  for  indigestible  things,  or  un- 
usual things,  for  certain  preferences  and  aversions  which  may  be 
related  to  the  form  or  consistency  or  the  smell  of  food.  Many  of 
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these  are  readily  and  sometimes  quickly  traced  to  their  infantile  be- 
ginnings and  usually  run  down  to  displacements  of  the  repressed 
auto-erotic  inclinations  to  the  mouth — as  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
"  sausage  "  already  mentioned.  As  Ferenczi  aptly  puts  it,  the  treat- 
ment, by  the  gradual  bringing  of  these  repressed  impulses  to  con- 
sciousness, offers  a  most  favorable  condition  for  transference  of 
these  unsatisfied  values  upon  the  physician. 

"  The  analyst  acts  as  a  katalytic  agent,  which,  in  the  decomposi- 
tion that  takes  place,  draws  the  separated  affects  upon  himself.  This 
is,  however,  only  a  decoy,  as  it  were,  to  lead  the  patient's  interest 
back  to  the  original  buried  sources  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
connection  with  them." 

Ferenczi  emphasizes  the  highly  important  point  upon  which  I 
have  dwelt  at  length  earlier  in  these  articles.  A  physician  simply 
because  of  his  being  a  physician  stands  in  a  specially  favorable  posi- 
tion for  the  transference.  In  the  first  place  he  stands  for  the  pro- 
tective factors  in  the  patient's  unconscious  and  secondly,  it  is  well 
recognized  that  the  physician  is  regarded,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
infantile  sexuality,  as  one  who  knows  the  forbidden  and  looks  upon 
and  touches  what  is  concealed. 

It  is  a  singularly  striking  fact  that  the  dream  material  is  so  rich 
in  these  transfer  phenomena  relative  to  physicians  and  the  beginning 
analyst  must  be  particularly  careful  in  his  judgments  concerning  this1 
transference  material  which  is  constantly  appearing  as  directed  upon 
previous  trusted  general  or  special  practitioners.  The  analyst  finds 
himself  frequently  substituted  for  formerly  employed  laryngologists, 
rhinologists,  gastro-enterologists,  gynecologists,  etc.  These  physi- 
cians have  in  their  turn  been  objects  of  unconscious  sexual  impulses 
which  have  been,  mostly,  repressed.  They  are  now  revived  in  new 
phantasies  attached  to  the  analyst.  The  latter,  who  should  under- 
stand these  phenomena,  should  eliminate  the  ever  present  infantile 
tendency  to  wish  to  criticize  his  brother  physicians  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  derived  from  these  phantasies,  and  moreover,  he 
should  not  get  disturbed  when  his  equally  infantile  but  not  so  know- 
ing brother  physician  roasts  him  on  the  spit  by  petty  innuendoes  or 
veiled  slander.  It  is  futile  for  the  analyst  even  to  revile  in  his 
heart,  let  us  say,  the  gynecologist  whose  genital  manipulations  are 
recognized  from  the  patient's  dreams  to  have  been  sources  of  auto- 
erotic  gratification.  It  may  be  quite  clear  to  the  analyst  why  his 
gynecological  confrere  failed  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  neurosis.  But  he 
should  not  be  blamed  for  doing  something  which,  unconscious  to 
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himself  as  well  as  to  his  patient,  had  been  a  means  of  maintaining,  not 
curing  the  neurosis,  because  from  lack  of  psychological  insight  he  was 
not  aware  of  what  was  really  going  on.  It  is  all  the  more  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  for  the  analyst,  who  is  supposed  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  unconscious,  to  avoid  the  very  selfsame 
faulty  treatment  although  the  manipulations  are  symbolic  rather 
than  manual.  The  ingenuity  of  the  regressive  side  of  the  uncon- 
scious in  plastic  modifications  of  the  symbols  whereby  secret  gratifi- 
cation may  still  be  gained  is  almost  beyond  belief.  If  the  patient 
fails  to  get  well  or  to  radically  improve,  under  the  analyst's  care,  he 
must  put  it  down  as  a  fact,  from  which  no  amount  of  rationalization 
will  let  him  escape,  that  he  is  failing  to  perceive  his  own  infantile 
fixations  and  is  committing,  in  minor  or  major  degree,  under  dif- 
ferent symbols,  the  selfsame  faults,  so  far  as  recovery  of  the  patient 
is  concerned,  as  the  reviled  gynecologist,  internist,  gastro-enterolo- 
gist,  etc. 

This  selfsame  lack  of  sympathetic  insight  into  the  difficulties 
leads  to  numerous  futile  recriminations  between  physicians,  which 
are  unmistakable  indices  of  failure.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
libido  is  not  being  used  to  comprehend.  The  old  aphorism  that 
"negation  is  a  sign  of  the  small  mind  "  has  its  inception  in  the  recog- 
nition of  these  psychological  events.  In  similar  vein  is  Leibnitz's 
well-known  attitude  when  he  writes  in  his  "  Monadology  "  that  "  he 
read  books  to  find  out  what  he  could  get  out  of  them  rather  than 
what  he  could  find  to  criticize  in  them." 

In  this  connection,  we  are  led  to  the  subject  of  the  analyst's  re- 
sistances, not  only  to  brother  practitioners,  but  more  particularly  to 
other  analysts.  The  situation  frequently  arises  when  the  analyst  is 
asked  to  give  his  opinion  relative  to  other  analysts,  as  well  as  other 
physicians.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  answering  this  question  by  prefac- 
ing it  with  the  well-known  statement  of  Protagoras  already  elab- 
orated in  these  articles  "  That  truth  and  reality  are  to  each  man  as 
he  perceives  them."  Any  opinion  of  mine,  therefore,  would  be  of 
value  solely  to  myself  and  as  helpful  in  resolving  my  own  conflicts 
with  reality.  They  can  have  no  specific  value  for  any  one  else  with 
different  conflicts  and  different  settings.  I  frequently  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  referring  to  some  like  or  dislike,  of  my  own,  relative 
to  some  article  of  food,  some  work  of  art  or  some  musical  compo- 
sition. My  opinions  concerning  them  are  purely  individual  and  per- 
sonal. So  it  is  with  Dr.  So-and-So.  He  is  a  purely  personal  ex- 
perience for  each  individual.    He  will  prove  his  own  value  and  my 
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own  ideas  concerning  him  are  more  a  product  of  myself  than  they 
are  a  value  of  him  for  you.  They  are  purely  personal  reactions  and 
adjustments  and  have  no  particular  value  for  other  people  and  for 
other  adjustments. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  analyst  that  r.«f»'s  criti- 
cisms of  others  is  usually  a  revelation  of  one's  own  conflicts  and 
weaknesses,  which  the  unconscious  of  the  patient  will  grasp,  retain, 
and  utilize  as  a  resistance  to  the  getting  at  their  own  conflicts. 

Ferenczi  still  further  calls  attention  to  the  hetero-  and  homo- 
sexual unconscious  phantasies.  If  the  physician  is  a  man  the  uncon- 
scious heterosexual  phantasies  of  the  women  patients  are  attached  to 
him  and  serve  to  accentuate  their  repressed  complexes.  Every  one 
has  homosexual  components  as  well  and  so  he  may  positively  arouse 
the  male  patients  to  sympathy  and  friendliness  or,  negatively,  give 
rise  in  them  to  antipathies  and  dislikes.  Feminine  characteristics  in 
the  physician  can  stimulate  the  homosexual  in  the  woman  or  hetero- 
sexual in  the  man  and  be  a  basis  for  transfer  or  resistance  phenom- 
ena. 

The  neurotic  is  constantly  in  search  of  objects  upon  which  to 
transfer  his  feelings,  and  for  those  particularly  who  can  be  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  his  interest.  Ferenczi  utilizes  a  special  term  for 
this,  introjection.  He  contrasts  it  with  the  typical  paranoid  mech- 
anism of  projection.  As  a  result  one  finds  the  contrasting  types.' 
The  broad-hearted,  sympathetic,  excitable  neurotic,  easily  aroused 
to  hate  or  love  towards  the  whole  world,  and  the  narrowed,  distrust- 
ful paranoic,  thinking  himself  pursued  or  loved  by  every  one.  The 
psychoneurotic  suffers,  as  Ferenczi  puts  it,  in  the  expansion  of  his 
ego,  the  paranoic  in  the  contraction  of  his.  Both  of  these  end  re- 
sults are  obtained  through  exaggerations  of  perfectly  normal  mech- 
anisms. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  supposed  dangers  lurking  in  the 
transference.  Possibly  there  are.  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say. 
Ferenczi  is  one  who  denies  any  harm  can  come  from  the  trans- 
ference. I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  if  one  can  be  certain 
that  the  transfer  is  going  to  be  rightly  handled  by  a  conscientious 
analyst. 

There  is  danger  in  morphin  and  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  their  use 
is  not  denied  because  of  this.  One  must  comprehend  the  agent  in 
use.  Without  a  proper  handling  of  the  transference  successful 
therapy,  although  it  may  occur,  is  a  hit  or  miss  performance. 

Ferenczi  maintains  that  only  the  positive  feeling  towards  the 
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general  physician  is  recognized,  because  as  soon  as  an  unfriendly 
transference  arises  the  patient  separates  from  the  physician,  the 
positive  transfer  is  overlooked  by  the  unsuspecting  physician  and 
the  successful  issue  of  the  treatment  is  ascribed  to  mechanical  means, 
to  pharmacotherapy,  to  osteopathy,  Christian  Science,  or  to  sugges- 
tion. Neurotics  almost  invariably  treat  themselves  by  psychotherapy 
— by  transference.  Introjection  is  a  self-taught  mode  of  healing. 
The  patient  uses  the  method  if  he  comes  to  a  well-disposed  physician 
and  attempts  to  transfer.    If  he  succeeds  improvement  results. 

This,  the  natural  way,  accounts  for  many  of  the  successes,  partial 
at  least,  which  are  undoubted  under  every  form  of  therapy,  one 
might  say,  any  form  of  therapy  from  downright  charlatism  to  the 
most  approved  orthodox  forms  of  medicine  taught  in  the  schools. 
It  is  not  necessarily,  however,  the  right  way,  or  the  best  way,  for 
as  a  rule  the  repression,  displacement  and  transference,  which  the 
neurotic  uses,  do  not  ultimately  succeed.  Fully  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  neurotics  and  fully  as  many  of  the  psychotic  cases  which  I  have 
investigated  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  were  once  "  cured  "  by 
operations,  by  hydrotherapy,  by  Weir  Mitchellism,  etc.  Their  early 
conflicts  were  repressed  through  their  early  transferences  to  the 
many  physicians  who  treated  them,  but  the  attempt  at  radical  healing 
was  essentially  unsuccessful.  They  made  very  costly  substitutions 
which,  in  later  years,  have  destroyed  them  in  part  or  totally. 

Psychoanalysis,  Ferenczi  well  says,  must  individualize  what  na- 
ture spurns.  The  natural  way  does  not  always  succeed.  Psycho- 
analysis seeks  to  make  the  individual  capable  of  life  and  activity, 
whom  nature,  indifferent  to  the  feeble  individual,  would,  through 
the  repression,  summarily  destroy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  displace  a  little  further  the  repressed  com- 
plexes by  means  of  transferences  to  the  physician ;  to  relieve  in  part 
the  affect  tension,  and  to  reach  a  temporary  improvement.  The 
patient  must,  by  help  of  an  analysis,  come  to  the  point  where  he  will 
overcome  resistances  which  prevent  the  sight  of  his  own  unadorned 
psychic  physiognomy. 

One  hears  much  of  the  value  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  in 
psychotherapy.  The  real  basis  of  their  value  consists  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  transference  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, hence  they  might  be  taken  up  here. 

On  this  point  Ferenczi's  studies  are  of  much  interest  and  value, 
and  I  purpose  giving  a  full  abstract  of  his  important  paper  since  it 
clears  up  many  of  the  phenomena  known  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
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hypnotic  psychotherapy  and  casts  an  illuminating  light  on  psycho- 
therapy in  general. 

The  phenomena  of  hypnotism  have  not  been  sufficiently  explained 
either  by  the  Parisian  school — Charcot — or  by  that  of  Nancy-Bern- 
heim.  The  former  considered  peripheral  and  central  stimuli,  visual 
fixation  of  objects,  stroking  of  the  head,  etc.,  as  the  chief  factors. 
The  latter  considered  such  means  as  only  the  vehicle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  ideas,  particularly  of  the  idea  of  falling  asleep,  which 
would  then  permit  a  condition  of  dissociation  of  consciousness  which 
would  produce  a  susceptibility  to  further  suggestions. 

Though  this  was  a  decided  advance  in  the  scientific  treatment  of 
the  question  of  hypnosis,  it  did  not  actually  explain  the  process  of 
hypnosis.  The  external  means  seem  inadequate  to  produce  such 
profound  changes  in  the  human  mind  as  result  in  hypnosis,  nor  does 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  sleep  into  the  mind  of  a  waking  per- 
son seem  sufficient  to  cause  the  necessary  condition  without  some 
further  aid.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
hypnosis  and  suggestion  the  chief  actor  is  not  the  hypnotist  or  the 
person  offering  the  suggestion  but  the  patient,  himself,  who  has 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  merely  as  the  "  object."  The  existence 
of  autosuggestion  and  autohypnosis,  as  well  as  of  limitations  in  each 
individual  to  the  ability  to  be  hypnotized,  seems  to  point  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Psychoanalytic  research  has,  however,  given  an  insight  into  the 
mental  processes  which  take  part  in  suggestion  and  hypnosis.  It  has 
confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  hypnotist  "  is  relieved  of  the  trouble 
of  calling  forth  the  condition  of  dissociation,"  for  this  condition, 
the  existence  of  different  layers  of  the  mind,  has  been  discovered  to 
exist  even  in  the  waking  state.  Besides  this,  psychoanalysis  has 
given  us  undreamed  of  knowledge  of  the  content  of  idea  complexes 
and  of  the  direction  of  the  affect,  which  constitute  the  active,  uncon- 
scious layers  of  the  psyche  in  the  process  of  hypnosis  and  suggestion. 
The  instincts  repressed  in  the  course  of  development  are  stored  up 
in  the  unconscious  and  their  unsatisfied,  stimulus-craving  affects 
are  ready  to  transfer  to  any  persons  or  objects  of  the  external  world, 
and  to  bring  these  unconsciously  into  relation  with  the  ego,  that  is 
to  introject.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  unconscious  psychic  forces  of  the  subject  appear  as  the  active 
agent,  while  the  hypnotist,  once  considered  all  powerful,  becomes 
only  the  object  of  the  apparently  unresisting  subject. 

The  prominence  of  the  parent  complex  among  those  that  become 
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fixed  in  the  course  of  childhood  and  its  fundamental  importance  in 
all  psychoneuroses,  is  readily  seen  in  the  hypnotic  phenomena. 

But  it  has  already  been  emphasized  that  there  is  merely  a  quan- 
titative difference  between  normal  and  psychoneurotic  psychic  proc- 
esses. Therefore  a  suggestion  given  bv  the  hypnotist  to  another 
would  set  in  motion  the  same  complexes  which  are  active  in  the 
neuroses.  This  is  not  simply  an  a  priori  hypothesis,  but  actual  ex- 
periences in  psychoanalysis  prove  it. 

The  resistances  upon  which  one  comes  in  the  analysis,  and  which 
temporarily  retard  the  work  of  analysis,  are  shown  in  time  to  be 
reactions  to  an  unconscious  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  other  individuals  but  is  in  actuality  directed  toward  the 
analyst. 

Sometimes  the  feeling  of  the  patient  amounts  almost  to  adora- 
tion of  the  physician,  again  hatred,  fear,  anxiety  toward  the  analyst 
seriously  disturb  the  analysis.  These  all,  in  the  unconscious,  refer 
to  various  personalities  in  the  life  of  the  patient,  of  whom  the  patient 
is  not  then  thinking.  Thus  the  physician  represents  the  whole 
series  of  persons  to  whom  these  affects,  positive  and  negative,  prop- 
erly belong,  and  in  the  course  of  the  analysis  the  affects  are  gradu- 
ally traced  to  their  source.  There  come  first,  those  related  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  direct  past  of  the  patient,  then  unattached  affects 
from  the  period  of  youth,  phantasies  concerning  friends,  teachers, 
heroes,  and  at  last,  after  great  resistance,  those  due  to  repressed 
thoughts  of  sexual,  violent  and  anxious  content,  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  nearest  relatives,  especially  the  parents. 

These  things  establish  the  fact,  Ferenczi  says,  that  in  every 
human  being  there  lives  again  the  love-craving,  therefore  fearful, 
timid  child,  and  that  all  later  love,  hatred  and  fear  are  transferences, 
or  as  Freud  says,  new  impressions  of  the  feeling  currents,  which 
were  required  in  early  childhood  (before  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  year)  and  later  were  repressed. 

This  knowledge  encourages  one  in  the  belief  that  the  remarkable 
power,  which  the  hypnotist  exercises  over  the  psychic  and  nervous 
resources  of  the  subject,  merely  brings  to  light  the  repressed  infan- 
tile, instinctive  impulses. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  sympathy  and  respect  favorably 
influence  the  receptivity  of  the  patient.  But  what  was  not  recog- 
nized without  the  help  of  psychoanalysis  is  the  fact  that  these  un- 
conscious affects  play  the  chief  role  and  also  that  in  the  last  analysis 
they  are  manifestations  of  unconscious  erotic  impulses,  which  are 
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for  the  greater  part  transferred  to  the  physician  from  the  complexes 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  child  and  its  parents. 

The  importance  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  between  hypnotist 
and  subject  has  been  generally  recognized,  but  not  the  fact  that  they 
belong  together  and  are  psychic  structures  capable  of  further  sep- 
aration into  their  elements.  Their  analysis  reveals  primary,  uncon- 
scious erotic  wish-impulses  as  the  substratum  upon  which  an  un- 
conscious and  fore-conscious  psychic  superstructure  is  built. 

The  earliest  layer  in  psychical  development  is  that  of  the  pleas- 
ure-pain principle,  the  compulsion  toward  direct  motor  gratifica- 
tion of  the  libido.  This,  following  Freud,  in  part,  is  here  called 
auto-erotism.  This  can  scarcely  be  reached  in  the  adult  by  repro- 
duction, it  must  be  studied  from  its  symptoms.  The  stage  of  object 
love,  however,  can  be  reproduced.  The  first  love  objects,  moreover, 
are  the  parents. 

All  this  leads  to  the  assumption  that  an  unconscious  sexual  atti- 
tude lies  at  the  basis  of  every  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  that  when 
two  individuals,  of  the  same  or  of  different  sex,  meet  there  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  unconscious  toward  a  transference.  If 
the  unconscious  succeeds  in  making  this  transference  acceptable  to 
consciousness,  either  in  purely  sexual  form  or  in  some  socially  per- 
mitted, i.  e.,  sublimated,  form,  the  feeling  of  sympathy  arises  be- 
tween the  two.  If  the  fore-conscious  denies  the  unconscious  posi- 
tive pleasure,  various  degrees  of  antipathy  will  arise  varying  with 
the  strength  of  both  factors. 

Ferenczi  therefore  states  it  plainly ;  an  individual's  susceptibility 
to  hypnotic  or  suggestive  influence  depends  upon  the  possibility  of 
transference,  or  more  frankly  stated,  the  positive,  though  uncon- 
scious, sexual  attitude  of  the  person  to  be  hypnotized  toward  the 
hypnotist;  the  transference,  however,  like  every  object  love,  has  its 
ultimate  root  in  the  repressed  parent  complex. 

Practical  experience  in  hypnosis  adds  testimony  to  this  view. 
Certain  characteristics  favor  the  hypnosis,  such  as  an  imposing  mien, 
striking  features,  self-assurance,  ability  to  command  respect.  Some- 
times the  commands  are  given  with  sternness,  or  "  surprise  hyp- 
nosis "  is  induced  by  means  which  startle  the  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  sleep  is  produced  by  means  of  a  half-darkened  room,  absolute 
quiet,  and  so  on,  with  gentle  stroking  of  the  hair,  the  brow,  the 
hands.  Some  charlatans  use  chloral  and  bromides,  to  dope  their 
patients,  and  thus  attempt  to  bring  about  a  transfer. 

These  are  two  distinct  methods  at  the  disposal  of  hypnotism; 
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the  one  rouses  to  involuntary  obedience,  the  other  induces  to  blind 
faith,  the  one  uses  fear,  the  other  love.  These  two  methods  have 
been  used  by  all  professional  hypnotists  in  the  past,  they  have  been 
used  by  parents  for  thousands  of  years. 

For  who  is  it  but  the  father,  who  is  represented  by  the  imposing, 
terrifying  manner  of  the  hypnotist,  the  father  whom  every  normal 
boy  would  believe  in,  obey  and  strive  to  emulate?  The  gentler 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduces  those  scenes  of  tenderness 
repeated  numberless  times  at  the  bedside  of  the  child,  through  the 
fondness  of  the  mother. 

Even  such  external  aids  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch  at  the  ear  are 
such  means  as  one  would  use  to  fasten  a  child's  attention  and  do 
actually  serve  to  recall  infantile  memories  and  emotions. 

The  requisite,  then,  for  effectual  suggestion,  or  hypnosis,  is  this, 
that  the  hypnotist  must  be  "  grown-up  "  in  relation  to  the  individual 
to  be  hypnotized,  that  is,  able  to  awaken  in  him  the  same  feeling  of 
love  or  fear,  the  same  conviction  of  his  infallibility,  with  which  he, 
as  a  child,  regarded  his  parents. 

Ferenczi  insists  here  that  this  suggestibility  is  not  a  characteris- 
tic analogous  to  the  psychical  character  of  the  child,  but  that  the  child 
in  us  still  slumbers  in  the  unconscious.  Our  childhood  is  constantly 
found  in  our  dreams,  and  discovered  in  our  infantile  tendencies, 
performances,  errors  and  in  our  wit.  In  our  inmost  soul  we  remain 
children  throughout  life.  "  Scratch  the  adult,  and  you  will  find  the 
child." 

Ferenczi  is  in  the  position  to  confirm  his  conclusions  by  ref- 
erence to  various  patients  whom  he  had  first  treated  by  hypnosis 
and  later  analyzed.  The  patient's  own  confession,  but  even  more 
the  further  analysis,  revealed  the  erotic  character  of  the  transfer- 
ence, which  had  given  success  to  the  hypnotic  treatment,  while  the 
analysis  went  much  further  and  plainly  showed  how  the  physician 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  parent,  father  or  mother,  in  the  parent 
complex,  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
turbance, or  had  been  at  first  a  substitute  for  the  later  representa- 
tive of  the  parent  in  the  course  of  the  patient's  life. 

There  came  to  light  in  one  case  the  compulsion  of  a  "  supple- 
mentary obedience,"  the  compulsive  heeding  of  the  father's  com- 
mand given  in  childhood,  which  Ferenczi  looks  upon  as  an  explana- 
tion of  posthypnotic  carrying  out  of  commands.  In  both  cases  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  actions  carried  out,  for  in  the  neurosis  a 
long  repressed  command  is  obeyed,  in  hypnosis,  one  given  in  a 
conscious  state  for  which  there  is  subsequent  amnesia. 
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It  is  only  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood,  when  the  child  is 
purely  auto-erotic,  that  the  child  feels  the  demands  of  his  parents  as 
an  outward  compulsion,  and  that  they  cause  him  a  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure. As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  stage  of  object  love,  the  child 
identifies  himself  with  his  parents,  he  introjects  the  objects  of  his 
love,  appropriates  them  to  his  Ego.  He  usually  identifies  himself 
with  the  parent  of  the  same  sex,  and  fancies  himself  in  the  same 
situations  as  that  parent.  Obedience  is  then  pleasurable  within  cer- 
tain limits.  If  the  demands  of  the  parent  extend  beyond  the  bonds 
of  love,  the  libido  is  prematurely  turned  from  the  parent  and  psychic 
disturbance  is  the  result. 

The  author  introduces  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  story  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  son  Alexei.  Here  the  father's  extreme 
austerity,  impressed  upon  the  boy  through  many  external  charac- 
teristics and  mingled  with  a  passionate  tenderness  but  rarely  ex- 
hibited, exerted  an  overpowering  influence  on  all  the  later  life  of 
the  crown  prince,  driving  him  even  to  his  death. 

This  feeling  of  respect  for  the  parents  and  inclination  toward 
obedience  is  the  source  in  later  life  of  the  same  feeling  toward 
teachers,  superiors,  rulers  and  all  those  in  authority. 

Two  cases  difficult  of  treatment  because  of  the  strong  fixation 
upon  the  father,  who  in  each  case  was  teacher,  too,  confirm  Freud's 
conviction  that  hypnotic  credulity  and  susceptibility  are  rooted  in 
the  masochistic  components  of  the  sexual  instinct.  Masochism  is 
pleasurable  obedience,  which  a  child  learns  through  his  parents. 

The  case  of  an  anxiety-neurotic  shows  the  analogy  between  the 
neurotic  symptoms  and  so-called  "term  suggestion."  A  young  offi- 
cer had  entered  service  under  pressure  from  his  father.  He  had 
resolved,  however,  to  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  when 
he  might  be  pensioned.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  had  for- 
gotten his  resolution  and  for  various  reasons  he  continued  in  the 
service.  But  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  neurosis  broke  out.  Not 
only  did  the  analysis  discover  the  relationship  of  this  term  of  years 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  sickness,  but  it  carried  it  back  to  the  childish 
relation  to  the  mother,  particularly  to  infantile  phantasies  concern- 
ing the  term  of  menstruation  and  of  pregnancy  in  the  mother.  This 
case  confirms  Jung's  statement  that  "  the  magic,  which  binds  the 
children  to  the  parents,  is  the  sexuality  on  both  sides." 

Psychoanalysis  can  explain  what  seems  to  many  as  an  absurdity, 
namely  that  a  large  percentage  of  healthy  people  can  be  hypnotized 
and  so  a  condition  of  "  artificial  hysteria  "  can  be  produced  in  them. 
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For  psychoanalysis  has  discovered  that  all  struggle  with  the  same 
complexes,  and  that  there  is  in  every  one  a  bit  of  hysterical  disposi- 
tion, which  favoring  circumstances  might  develop  into  illness.  The 
hypnotist  can  in  fact  produce  no  other  phenomena  than  the  neurosis 
produces  spontaneously.  In  both,  moreover,  unconscious  complexes 
determine  the  phenomena,  and  among  these,  the  infantile  and  sexual, 
especially  those  related  to  the  parents,  play  the  greatest  part. 

We  may  readily  assume  an  extensive  relationship  between  the 
mechanism  of  autosuggestion  and  psychoneurotic  symptoms,  which 
are  the  realization  of  unconscious  ideas.  Yet  this  is  no  other  than 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  neuroses  and  external  sug- 
gestion, because  according  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  hypnosis  through  the  introduction  of  an  idea  from 
without.  What  occurs  is  this,  that  the  unconscious,  precxistent, 
airtosuggestive  mechanisms  are  set  in  motion.  The  actual  sugges- 
tion may  be  compared  to  the  precipitating  cause  of  the  psycho- 
neurosis. 

The  differences  that  may  exist  between  hypnosis  and  neurosis 
form  a  problem  for  future  investigation.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  the  high  percentage  of  individuals  capable  of  hypnotism 
among  normal  people  is  an  argument  for  the  universal  possibility 
of  a  psychoneurosis,  rather  than  one  against  the  similarity  of  hyp- 
nosis and  neurosis. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  resistances  against  hypnotism 
and  suggestion  arise  from  the  same  complexes  which  are  the  source 
of  the  transference,  hypnotism  or  suggestion.  Yet  Freud  has  dis- 
covered this  and  confirmed  it  in  many  cases.  According  to  his  con- 
ception the  inability  to  be  hypnotized  is  an  unwillingness  for  the 
same.  There  are  neurotics  who  do  not  want  to  be  cured.  They 
have  come  to  terms  with  their  symptoms  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure,  without  self-reproach,  unconscious  erotic  pleasure  or  other 
advantage,  though  in  a  costly  or  impracticable  way.  The  second 
sort  of  resistance  is  found  in  the  patient's  antipathy  to  the  physi- 
cian, the  roots  of  which  lie  mostly  in  the  unconscious  infantile  com- 
plexes, as  has  already  been  set  forth. 

Other  resistances  which  are  discovered  in  the  course  of  psycho- 
analysis appear  also  with  attempted  hypnotism.  There  are  feelings 
of  sympathy  that  are  unbearable.  The  cause  of  much  failure  in 
hypnosis  has  been  given  by  Freud  as  the  fear  "  of  becoming  too 
familiar  with  the  person  of  the  physician,  to  lose  one's  independence 
toward  him  or  to  become  sexually  dependent  upon  him."    Yet  both 
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the  inclination  toward  hypnotism  on  the  part  of  one  patient,  and  the 
flight  from  being  influenced  in  another,  have  their  roots  in  the 
parent  complex,  especially  in  the  manner  of  withdrawal  of  the 
libido  from  the  parents. 

Another  convincing  example  from  the  author's  analytic  work 
illustrates  how  a  marked  haughtiness,  which  prevented  hypnosis 
and  made  a  psychoanalysis  difficult,  was  finally  led  back  through  the 
analysis  to  an  experience  in  girlhood,  when  this  haughtiness  served 
as  the  only  weapon  against  the  father,  and  how  this  was  in  turn 
rooted  in  early  infantile  sources,  highly  colored  sexually. 

Ferenczi  states  his  conclusion  tersely  by  saying  that  the  subject 
is  unconsciously  in  love  with  the  hypnotist  and  the  tendency  for 
this  is  brought  along  from  the  nursery.  Any  ordinary  love  affair 
manifests  the  same  phenomenon.  A  lover  will  perform  almost  in- 
voluntarily any  act  suggested  by  his  loved  one,  even,  it  may  be,  a 
criminal  one. 

According,  then,  to  his  conception,  suggestion  and  hypnosis  are 
the  deliberate  establishment  of  conditions  under  which  a  tendency  to 
blind  belief  and  uncritical  obedience  (a  remnant  of  infantile  erotic 
love  and  fear  toward  the  parents)  present  in  every  one,  but  usually 
repressed  by  the  censor,  can  be  unconsciously  transferred  to  the 
person  who  performs  the  hypnotism  or  offers  the  suggestion. 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC 
MOVEMENT* 

By  Prof.  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud,  LL.D. 

Authorized  translation  by  A.  A.  Brill,  Ph.B.,  M.D. 

LECTURER  IN  PSYCHOANALYSIS  AND  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  NEW  YORK  UNIVER- 
SITY J  FORMER  CHIEF  OF  CLINIC  OF  PSYCHIATRY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Fluctuat  nec  mergitur 
From  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  City  of  Paris 

I 

If  in  what  follows  I  bring  any  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  psychoanalytic  movement  nobody  must  be  surprised  at  the  sub- 
jective nature  of  this  paper,  nor  at  the  role  which  falls  to  me 
therein.  For  psychoanalysis  is  my  creation ;  for  ten  years  I  was 
the  only  one  occupied  with  it,  and  all  the  annoyance  which  this  new 
subject  caused  among  my  contemporaries  has  been  hurled  upon  my 
head  in  the  form  of  criticism.  Even  today,  when  I  am  no  longer 
the  only  psychoanalyst,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  assuming  that  none 
can  know  better  than  myself  what  psychoanalysis  is,  wherein  it 
differs  from  other  methods  of  investigating  the  psychic  life,  what 
its  name  should  cover,  or  what  might  better  be  designated  as  some- 
thing else. 

In  the  year  1909,  when  I  was  first  privileged  to  speak  publicly 
on  psychoanalysis  in  an  American  University,  fired  by  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  for  my  endeavors,  I  declared  that  it  was  not 
myself  who  brought  psychoanalysis  into  existence.  I  said  that  it 
was  Josef  Breuer,  who  had  merited  this  honor  at  a  time  when  I 
was  a  student  and  busy  working  for  my  examinations  ( 1880-1882)  .x 
Since  then,  well-intentioned  friends  have  frequently  repeated  that 

*Jahrbuch  f.  Psychoanalyse,  Vol.  VI. 

1 "  On  Psychoanalysis."  Five  lectures  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  dedicated  to 
Stanley  Hall.  Second  edition,  1912.  Published  simultaneously  in  English  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  March,  1910;  translated  into  Dutch. 
Hungarian,  Polish  and  Russian. 
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I  then  expressed  my  gratitude  out  of  all  due  proportion.  They 
considered  that,  as  on  previous  occasions,  I  should  have  dignified 
Breuer's  "cathartic  procedure"  as  merely  preliminary  to  psycho- 
analysis, and  should  have  claimed  that  psychoanalysis  itself  only 
began  with  my  rejection  of  the  hypnotic  technique  and  my  intro- 
duction of  free  association.  Now  it  is  really  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  the  history  of  psychoanalysis  be  considered  to  have 
started  with  the  cathartic  method  or  only  with  my  modification  of 
the  same.  I  only  enter  into  this  uninteresting  question  because 
some  opponents  of  psychoanalysis  are  wont  to  recall,  now  and  then, 
that  the  art  of  psychoanalysis  did  not  originate  with  me  at  all,  but 
with  Breuer.  Naturally,  this  only  happens  to  be  the  case  when 
their  attitude  permits  them  to  find  in  psychoanalysis  something  that 
is  noteworthy;  on  the  other  hand  when  their  repudiation  of  psycho- 
analysis is  unlimited,  then  psychoanalysis  is  always  indisputably 
my  creation.  I  have  never  yet  heard  that  Breuer's  great  part  in 
psychoanalysis  has  brought  him  an  equal  measure  of  insult  and  re- 
proach. As  I  have  recognized  long  since  that  it  is  the  inevitable 
fate  of  psychoanalysis  to  arouse  opposition  and  to  embitter  people, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  surely  be  the  originator 
of  all  that  characterizes  psychoanalysis.  I  add,  with  satisfaction, 
that  none  of  the  attempts  to  belittle  my  share  in  this  much  dis- 
dained psychoanalysis  has  ever  come  from  Breuer  himself,  or  could- 
boast  of  his  support. 

The  content  of  Breuer's  discovery  has  been  so  often  presented 
that  a  detailed  discussion  of  it  here  may  be  omitted.  Its  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  the  symptoms  of  hysterical  patients  depend  upon 
impressive  but  forgotten  scenes  in  their  lives  (traumata).  The 
therapy  founded  thereon  was  to  cause  the  patients  to  recall  and 
reproduce  these  experiences  under  hypnosis  (catharsis),  and  the 
fragmentary  theory,  deduced  from  it  was  that  these  symptoms  cor- 
responded to  an  abnormal  use  of  undischarged  sums  of  excitement 
(conversion).  In  his  theoretical  contribution  to  the  "Studies  of 
Hysteria "  Breuer,  wherever  obliged  to  mention  conversion,  has 
always  added  my  name  in  parenthesis,  as  though  this  first  attempt 
at  a  theoretical  formulation  was  my  mental  property.  I  think  this 
allotment  refers  only  to  the  nomenclature,  whilst  the  conception 
itself  occurred  to  us  both  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  Breuer,  after  his  first  experience  with 
it,  allowed  the  cathartic  treatment  to  rest  for  a  number  of  years 
and  only  resumed  it  after  I  caused  him  to  do  so,  on  my  return  from 
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Charcot.  He  was  then  an  internist  and  taken  up  with  a  rather 
busy  medical  practice.  I  had  become  a  physician  quite  reluctantly 
but  had,  at  that  time,  received  a  strong  motive  for  desiring  to  help 
nervous  patients  or,  at  least,  to  learn  to  understand  something  of 
their  conditions.  I  had  placed  reliance  on  physical  therapy  and 
found  myself  helpless  in  the  face  of  disappointments  that  came  to 
me  with  W.  Erb's  "  Electrotherapy,"  so  rich  in  advice  and  indica- 
tions. If  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  pilot  myself  independently  to  the 
opinion  later  announced  by  Moebius,  that  the  successes  of  electro- 
therapy in  nervous  disorders  are  the  results  of  suggestion,  it  was 
surely  only  the  absence  of  these  successes  that  was  to  blame.  The 
treatment  by  suggestion  in  deep  hypnosis  seemed  to  offer  me  at  that 
time  sufficient  compensation  for  the  lost  electrical  therapy.  I 
learned  this  treatment  through  the  extremely  impressive  demon- 
strations of  Liebault  and  Bernheim.  But  the  investigation  under 
hypnosis  with  which  I  became  acquainted  through  Breuer,  I  found, 
owing  to  its  automatic  manner  of  working  and  the  simultaneous 
gratification  of  one's  eagerness  for  knowledge,  much  more  attractive 
than  the  monotonous  and  violent  suggestive  command  which  was 
devoid  of  every  possibility  of  inquiry. 

As  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of  psychoanalysis,  we  have 
lately  been  admonished  to  put  the  actual  conflict  and  the  cause  of 
the  illness  into  the  foreground  of  analysis.  This  is  exactly  what 
Breuer  and  I  did  in  the  beginning  of  our  work  with  the  cathartic 
method.  We  guided  the  patient's  attention  directly  to  the  traumatic 
scene  during  which  the  symptom  had  arisen,  tried  to  find  therein 
the  psychic  conflict  and  to  free  the  repressed  affect.  We  thus  dis- 
covered the  procedure  characteristic  of  the  psychic  processes  of  the 
neuroses  which  I  later  named  regression.  The  associations  of  the 
patients  went  back  from  the  scene  to  be  explained,  to  earlier  experi- 
ences, and  this  forced  the  analysis  which  was  to  correct  the  present 
to  occupy  itself  with  the  past.  This  regression  led  even  further 
backwards.  At  first  it  went  quite  regularly  to  the  time  of  puberty. 
Later,  however,  such  failures  as  gaps  in  the  understanding  tempted 
the  analytic  work  further  back  into  the  years  of  childhood  which 
had,  hitherto,  been  inaccessible  to  every  sort  of  investigation.  This 
regressive  direction  became  an  important  characteristic  of  the 
analysis.  It  was  proved  that  psychoanalysis  could  not  clear  up 
anything  actual,  except  by  going  back  to  something  in  the  past.  It 
even  proved  that  every  pathological  experience  presupposes  an 
earlier  one  which,  though  not  in  itself  pathological,  lent  a  patho- 
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logical  quality  to  the  later  occurrence.  But  the  temptation  to  stop 
short  at  the  known  actual  cause  was  so  great  that  even  in  later 
analyses  I  yielded  to  it.  In  the  case  of  the  patient  called  "  Dora," 
carried  out  in  1899,  tne  scene  which  caused  the  outbreak  of  the 
actual  illness  was  known  to  me.  I  tried  uncounted  times  to  analyse 
this  experience,  but  all  that  I  could  receive  to  my  direct  demands 
was  the  same  scanty  and  broken  description.  Only  after  a  long 
detour,  which  led  through  the  earliest  childhood  of  the  patient,  a 
dream  appeared  in  the  analysis  of  which  the  hitherto  forgotten 
details  of  the  scene  were  remembered,  and  this  made  possible  the 
understanding  and  solution  of  the  actual  conflict. 

From  this  one  example  it  may  be  seen  how  misleading  is  the 
above  mentioned  admonition  and  how  much  of  a  scientific  regression 
it  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  neglecting  the  regression  in  the  analytic 
technique. 

The  first  difference  of  opinion  between  Breuer  and  myself  came 
to  light  on  a  question  of  the  more  intimate  psychic  mechanism  of 
hysteria.  He  still  favored  a  physiological  theory,  so  to  speak,  and 
wished  to  explain  the  psychic  splitting  of  consciousness  of  hysterical 
subjects  by  means  of  the  non-communication  of  various  psychic 
states  (or  states  of  consciousness,  as  we  then  called  them).  He 
thus  created  the  theory  of  the  "  hypnoid  states,"  the  results  of  which 
were  supposed  to  bring  the  unassimilated  foreign  body  into  the 
"waking  consciousness."  I  had  formulated  this  to  myself  less 
scientifically.  I  suspected  everywhere  tendencies  and  strivings 
analogous  to  those  of  everyday  life  and  conceived  the  psychic  split- 
ting itself  as  a  result  of  a  repelling  process,  which  I  then  called 
"  defense "  and  later  "  regression."  I  made  a  short-lived  attempt 
to  reconcile  both  mechanisms,  but  as  experience  showed  me  always 
the  same  and  only  one  thing,  my  defense  theory,  I  soon  became 
opposed  to  Breuer's  theory  of  hypnoid  states. 

1  am,  however,  quite  certain  that  this  difference  of  opinion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  parting  of  the  ways  which  occurred  soon 
afterward  between  us.  The  latter  had  a  deeper  reason,  but  it 
happened  in  such  a  manner  that  at  first  I  did  not  understand  it,  and 
only  later  did  I  learn  to  interpret  it,  following  many  good  indexes. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Breuer  had  stated,  concerning  his  first 
famous  patient,  that  the  sexual  element  had  been  astonishingly 
undeveloped  in  her  and  had  never  contributed  anything  to  her  very 
marked  morbid  picture.2    I  have  always  wondered  why  the  critics 

2  Breuer  and  Freud,  "  Studien  iiber  Hysterie,"  p.  15,  Deuticke,  1895. 
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of  my  theory  of  the  sexual  etiology  of  the  neuroses  have  not  often 
opposed  it  with  this  assertion  of  Breuer,  and  up  to  this  day  I  do  not 
know  whether  in  this  reticence  I  am  to  see  a  proof  of  their  discre- 
tion, or  of  their  lack  of  observation.  Whoever  will  reread  the  his- 
tory of  Breuer's  patient  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  snakes  and  of  the  arm.  By  taking  into  account  also 
the  situation  at  the  sick-bed  of  the  father,  he  will  easily  guess  the 
actual  meaning  of  that  symptom-formation.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
part  sexuality  played  in  the  psychic  life  of  that  girl  will  then  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  her  physician.  To  cure  the  patient  Breuer 
utilized  the  most  intensive  suggestive  rapport  which  may  serve  us 
as  prototype  of  that  which  we  call  "transference."  Now  I  have 
strong  grounds  to  suppose  that  Breuer,  after  the  disposal  of  the 
symptoms,  must  have  discovered  the  sexual  motivity  of  this  trans- 
ference by  new  signs,  but  that  the  general  nature  of  this  unexpected 
phenomenon  escaped  him,  so  that  here,  as  though  hit  by  "  an 
untoward  event,"  he  broke  off  the  investigation.  I  did  not  obtain 
from  him  any  direct  information  of  this,  but  at  different  times  he 
has  given  me  sufficient  connecting  links  to  justify  me  in  making  this 
combination.  And  then,  as  I  stood  more  and  more  decidedly  for 
the  significance  of  sexuality  in  the  causation  of  the  neuroses,  Breuer 
was  the  first  to  show  me  those  reactions  of  unwilling  rejection,  with 
which  it  was  my  lot  to  become  so  familiar  later  on,  but  which  I  had 
then  not  yet  recognized  as  my  unavoidable  destiny. 

The  fact  that  a  grossly  sexual,  tender  or  inimical,  transference 
occurs  in  every  treatment  of  a  neurosis,  although  this  was  neither 
desired  nor  induced  by  either  party,  has,  for  me,  always  seemed 
to  be  the  most  unshakable  proof  that  the  forces  of  the  neuroses 
originate  in  the  sexual  life.  This  argument  has  surely  not  been 
seriously  enough  considered,  for  if  it  were,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  investigation  would  tend.  For  my  own  con- 
viction, it  has  remained  decisive  over  and  above  the  special  results 
of  the  work  of  the  analysis. 

Some  comfort  for  the  bad  reception  which  my  theory  of  the 
sexual  etiology  of  the  neuroses  met  with,  even  in  the  closer  circle  of 
my  friends — a  negative  space  was  soon  formed  about  my  person — 
I  found  in  the  thought  that  I  had  taken  up  the  fight  for  a  new  and 
original  idea.  One  day,  however,  my  memories  grouped  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  this  satisfaction  was  disturbed,  but  in 
return  I  obtained  an  excellent  insight  into  the  origin  of  our  activi- 
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ties  and  into  the  nature  of  our  knowledge.  The  idea  for  which  I 
was  held  responsible  had  not  at  all  originated  with  me.  It  had  come 
to  me  from  three  persons,  whose  opinions  could  count  upon  my 
deepest  respect;  from  Breuer  himself,  from  Charcot,  and  from 
Chrobak,  the  gynecologist  of  our  university,  probably  the  most 
prominent  of  our  Vienna  physicians.  All  three  men  had  imparted 
to  me  an  insight  which,  strictly  speaking,  they  had  not  themselves 
possessed.  Two  of  them  denied  their  communication  to  me  when 
later  I  reminded  them  of  this:  the  third  (Master  Charcot)  might 
also  have  done  so,  had  it  been  granted  me  to  see  him  again.  But 
these  identical  communications,  received  without  my  grasping  them, 
had  lain  dormant  within  me,  until  one  day  they  awoke  as  an  ap- 
parently original  discovery. 

One  day,  while  I  was  a  young  hospital  doctor,  I  was  accompany- 
ing Breuer  on  a  walk  through  the  town  when  a  man  came  up  to  him 
urgently  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  I  fell  back  and,  when  Breuer 
was  free  again,  he  told  me,  in  his  kindly,  teacher-like  manner,  that 
this  was  the  husband  of  a  patient,  who  had  brought  him  some  news 
about  her.  The  wife,  he  added,  behaved  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner 
when  in  company,  that  she  had  been  turned  over  to  him  for  treat- 
ment as  a  nervous  case.  He  ended  with  the  remark — "those  are 
always  secrets  of  the  alcove."  Astonished,  I  asked  his  meaning 
and  he  explained  the  expression  to  me  ("secrets  of  the  conjugal 
bed"),  without  realizing  how  preposterous  the  matter  appeared  to 
me. 

A  few  years  later,  at  one  of  Charcot's  evening  receptions,  I  found 
myself  near  the  venerated  teacher  who  was  just  relating  to  Brouardel 
a  very  interesting  history  from  the  day's  practice.  I  did  not  hear 
the  beginning  clearly  but  gradually  the  story  obtained  my  attention. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  young  married  couple  from  the  far  East.  The 
wife  was  a  great  sufferer  and  the  husband  was  impotent,  or  exceed- 
ingly awkward.  I  heard  Charcot  repeat:  "  Tachez  done,  je  vous 
assure  vous  y  arriverez."  Brouardel,  who  spoke  less  distinctly, 
must  have  expressed  his  astonishment  that  symptoms  as  those  of 
the  young  wife  should  have  appeared  as  a  result  of  such  circum- 
stances, for  Charcot  said  suddenly  and  with  great  vivacity :  "  Mais, 
dans  des  cas  pareils  e'est  toujours  la  chose  genital,  toujours — tou- 
jours — toujours."  And  while  saying  that  he  crossed  his  hands  in 
his  lap  and  jumped  up  and  down  several  times,  with  the  vivacity  pe- 
culiar to  him.  I  know  that  for  a  moment  I  was  almost  paralyzed 
with  astonishment,  and  I  said  to  myself :  "  Yes,  but  if  he  knows 
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this  why  does  he  never  say  so  ?  "  But  the  impression  was  soon  for- 
gotten ;  brain-anatomy  and  the  experimental  production  of  hysterical 
paralysis  absorbed  all  my  interests. 

A  year  later  when  I  had  begun  my  medical  activities  in  Vienna 
as  a  private  dozent  in  nervous  diseases  I  was  as  innocent  and  ig- 
norant in  all  that  concerned  the  etiology  of  the  neuroses  as  any 
promising  academician  could  be  expected  to  be.  One  day  I  re- 
ceived a  friendly  call  from  Chrobak,  who  asked  me  to  take  a  patient 
to  whom  he  could  not  give  sufficient  time  in  his  new  capacity  as  lec- 
turer at  the  university.  I  reached  the  patient  before  he  did  and 
learned  that  she  suffered  from  senseless  attacks  of  anxiety,  which 
could  only  be  alleviated  by  the  most  exact  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  physician  at  any  time  in  the  day.  When  Chrobak 
appeared,  he  took  me  aside  and  disclosed  to  me  that  the  patient's 
anxiety  was  due  to  the  fact  that  though  she  had  been  married 
eighteen  years,  she  was  still  a  virgo  intacta,  that  her  husband  was 
utterly  impotent.  In  such  cases  the  physician  can  only  cover  the 
domestic  mishap  with  his  reputation  and  must  bear  it  if  people 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  of  him :  "  He  is  not  a  good  doctor  if 
in  all  these  years,  he  has  not  been  able  to  cure  her."  He  added : 
"The  only  prescription  for  such  troubles  is  the  one  well-known  to 
us,  but  which  we  cannot  prescribe.  It  is : 
Penis  normalis 

dosim 
Repetatur ! 

I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  prescription  and  would  like  to  have 
shaken  my  head  at  my  informant's  cynicism. 

I  certainly  have  not  uncovered  the  illustrious  origins  of  this 
vicious  idea  because  I  would  like  to  shove  the  responsibility  for  it 
on  others.  I  know  well  that  it  is  one  thing  to  express  an  idea  once 
or  several  times  in  the  form  of  a  rapid  apergu,  and  quite  another  to 
take  it  seriously  and  literally  to  lead  it  through  all  opposing  details 
and  conquer  for  it  a  place  among  accepted  truths.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  light  flirtation  and  a  righteous  marriage  with  all  its 
duties  and  difficulties.  Epouser  les  idees  de — (to  marry  so  and  so's 
ideas,)  is,  at  least  in  French,  a  quite  usual  form  of  speech. 

Other  doctrines  which  were  contributed  to  the  cathartic  method 
through  my  efforts  thus  transforming  it  into  psychoanalysis,  are 
the  following:  The  theories  of  repression  and  resistance,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  infantile  sexuality,  and  the  usage  and  interpretation  of 
dreams  for  the  understanding  of  the  unconscious. 
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Concerning  the  theory  of  repression,  I  was  certain  that  I  worked 
independently.  I  knew  of  no  influence  that  directed  me  in  any  way 
to  it,  and  I  long  considered  this  idea  to  be  original,  till  O.  Rank 
showed  us  the  place  in  Schopenhauer's  "The  World  as  Will  and 
Idea,"  where  the  philosopher  is  struggling  for  an  explanation  for  in- 
sanity.3 What  is  there  said  concerning  the  striving  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  painful  piece  of  reality  agrees  so  completely  with  the 
content  of  my  theory  of  repression  that,  once  again,  I  must  be  in- 
debted to  my  not  being  well-read  for  the  possibility  of  making  a  dis- 
covery. To  be  sure,  others  have  read  this  passage  and  overlooked 
it,  without  making  this  discovery  and  perhaps  the  same  would  have 
happened  to  me,  if,  in  former  years,  I  had  taken  more  pleasure  in 
reading  philosophical  authors.  In  later  years  I  denied  myself  the 
great  pleasure  of  Nietzsche's  works,  with  the  conscious  motive  of 
not  wishing  to  be  hindered  in  the  working  out  of  my  psychoanalytic 
impressions  by  any  preconceived  ideas.  Therefore,  I  had  to  be  pre- 
pared— and  am  so  gladly — to  renounce  all  claim  to  priority  in  those 
many  cases  in  which  the  laborious  psychoanalytic  investigation  can 
only  confirm  the  insights  intuitively  won  by  the  philosophers. 

The  theory  of  repression  is  the  main  pillar  upon  which  rests 
the  edifice  of  psychoanalysis.  It  is  really  the  most  essential  part  of 
it,  and  is  itself  nothing  other  than  the  theoretical  expression  of  an 
experience  which  can  be  repeated  at  pleasure  whenever  one  analyzes 
a  neurotic  patient  without  the  aid  of  hypnosis.  One  is  then  con- 
fronted with  a  resistance  which  opposes  the  analytic  work  by  caus- 
ing a  failure  of  memory  in  order  to  block  it.  This  resistance  had 
to  be  covered  by  the  use  of  hypnosis ;  hence  the  history  of  psycho- 
analysis proper  only  starts  technically  with  the  rejection  of  hypnosis. 
The  theoretical  value  of  the  fact  that  this  resistance  is  connected 
with  an  amnesia  leads  unavoidably  to  that  conception  of  the  un- 
conscious psychic  activities  which  is  peculiar  to  psychoanalysis,  and 
distinguishes  it  markedly  from  the  philosophical  speculations  about 
the  unconscious.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  psychoanalytic 
theory  endeavors  to  explain  two  experiences,  which  result  in  a  strik- 
ing and  unexpected  manner  during  the  attempt  to  trace  back  the 
morbid  symptoms  of  a  neurotic  to  their  source  in  his  life-history ; 
viz.,  the  facts  of  transference  and  of  resistance.  Every  investiga- 
tion which  recognizes  these  two  facts  and  makes  them  the  starting 
points  of  its  work  may  call  itself  psychoanalysis,  even  if  it  lead  to 
other  results  than  my  own.    But  whoever  takes  up  other  sides  of  the 

3  Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse,  1911,  Vol.  1,  p.  69. 
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problem  and  deviates  from  these  two  assumptions  will  hardly  escape 
the  charge  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  ownership  through  at- 
tempted imitation,  if  he  insist  upon  calling  himself  a  psychoanalyst. 

I  would  very  energetically  oppose  any  attempt  to  count  the 
principles  of  repression  and  resistance  as  mere  assumptions  instead 
of  results  of  psychoanalysis.  Such  assumptions  of  a  general  psycho- 
logical and  biological  nature  exist,  and  it  would  be  quite  to  the 
point  to  deal  with  them  in  another  place.  The  principle  of  repres- 
sion, however,  is  an  acquisition  of  the  psychoanalytic  work,  won  by 
legitimate  means,  as  a  theoretical  extract  from  very  numerous  ex- 
periences. Just  such  an  acquisition,  but  of  much  later  days,  is  the 
theory  of  the  infantile  sexuality,  of  which  no  count  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  tentative  analytic  investigation.  At  first  it  was 
only  noticed  that  the  effect  of  actual  impressions  had  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  past.  However,  "  the  seeker  often  found  more  than  he 
bargained  for."  He  was  tempted  always  further  back  into  this  past 
and  finally  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  tarry  in  the  period  of  puberty, 
the  epoch  of  the  traditional  awakening  of  the  sexual  impulses.  His 
hopes  were  in  vain.  The  tracks  led  still  further  back  into  childhood 
and  into  its  earliest  years.  In  the  process  of  this  work  it  became 
almost  fatal  for  this  young  science.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
traumatic  theory  of  hysteria,  following  Charcot,  one  was  easily  in- 
clined to  regard  as  real  and  as  of  etiological  importance  the  accounts 
of  patients  who  traced  back  their  symptoms  to  passive  sexual  occur- 
rences in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  that  is  to  say,  speaking  plainly, 
to  seductions.  When  this  etiology  broke  down  through  its  own  un- 
likelihood, and  through  the  contradiction  of  well-established  circum- 
stances, there  followed  a  period  of  absolute  helplessness.  The  anal- 
ysis had  led  by  the  correct  path  to  such  infantile  sexual  traumas, 
and  yet  these  were  not  true.  Thus  the  basis  of  reality  had  been  lost. 
At  that  time  I  would  gladly  have  let  the  whole  thing  slide,  as  did  my 
respected  forerunner  Breuer,  when  he  made  his  unwished-for  dis- 
covery. Perhaps  I  persevered  only  because  I  had  no  longer  any 
choice  of  beginning  something  else.  Finally  I  reflected  that,  after 
all,  no  one  has  a  right  to  despair  if  he  has  been  disappointed  only  in 
his  expectations.  He  merely  needs  to  review  them.  If  hysterics 
refer  their  symptoms  to  imaginary  traumas,  then  this  new  fact  sig- 
nifies that  they  create  such  scenes  in  their  phantasies,  and  hence 
psychic  reality  deserves  to  be  given  a  place  next  to  actual  reality. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  conviction  that  these  phantasies 
serve  to  hide  the  autoerotic  activities  of  the  early  years  of  child- 
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hood,  to  idealize  them  and  place  them  on  a  higher  level,  and  now  the 
whole  sexual  life  of  the  child  made  its  appearance  behind  these  phan- 
tasies. 

In  this  sexual  activity  of  the  first  years  of  childhood,  the  con- 
comitant constitution  could  finally  attain  its  rights.  Disposition  and 
experience  here  became  associated  into  an  inseparable  etiological 
unity,  in  that  the  disposition  raised  certain  impressions  to  inciting 
and  fixed  traumas,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  altogether 
banal  and  ineffectual,  whilst  the  experiences  evoked  factors  from 
the  disposition  which,  without  them,  would  have  continued  to  re- 
main dormant,  and,  perhaps,  undeveloped.  The  last  word  in  the 
question  of  traumatic  etiology  was  later  on  said  by  Abraham,  when 
he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
child's  sexual  constitution  enables  it  to  provoke  sexual  experiences 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  that  is  to  say,  traumas. 

My  formulations  concerning  the  sexuality  of  the  child  were 
founded  at  first  almost  exclusively  on  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
adults,  which  led  back  into  the  past.  I  was  lacking  in  opportunity 
for  direct  observation  of  the  child.  It  was,  therefore,  an  extraordi- 
nary triumph  when,  years  later,  my  discoveries  were  successfully 
confirmed  for  the  greater  part  by  direct  observation  and  analyses  of 
children  of  very  early  years,  a  triumph  that  appeared  less  and  less 
on  reflecting  that  the  discovery  was  of  such  a  nature  that  one  really 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  made  it.  The  deeper  one  penetrated 
into  the  observation  of  the  child,  the  more  self-evident  this  fact 
seemed,  and  the  more  strange,  too,  became  the  circumstances  that 
such  pains  had  been  taken  to  overlook  it. 

To  be  sure,  so  certain  a  conviction  of  the  existence  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  infantile  sexuality  can  be  obtained  only,  if  one  fol- 
lows the  path  of  analysis,  if  one  goes  back  from  the  symptoms  and 
peculiarities  of  neurotics  to  their  uttermost  sources,  the  discovery 
of  which  explains  what  is  explainable  in  them,  and  permits  of  modi- 
fying what  can  be  changed.  I  understand  that  one  can  arrive  at  dif- 
ferent conclusions  if,  as  was  recently  done  by  C.  G.  Jung,  one  first 
forms  for  one's  self  a  theoretical  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
sexual  impulse  and  thereby  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  the  child. 
Such  a  conception  can  only  be  chosen  arbitrarily  or  with  regard  to 
secondary  considerations,  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  inadequate 
to  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  to  be  utilized.  Doubtless,  the  analytic 
way  also  leads  to  certain  final  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  regard 
to  sexuality  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  life  of  the  individual;  but 
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these  cannot  be  set  aside  by  speculations,  and  must  wait  till  solutions 
will  be  found  by  means  of  other  observations  or  of  observations  in 
other  spheres. 

I  shall  briefly  discuss  the  history  of  dream-interpretation.  This 
came  to  me  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  technical  innovation,  after,  fol- 
lowing a  dim  presentiment,  I  had  decided  to  replace  hypnosis  with 
free  associations.  It  was  not  the  understanding  of  dreams  towards 
which  my  curiosity  was  originally  directed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
influences  which  had  guided  my  interest  to  this  or  inspired  me  with 
any  helpful  expectations.  Before  the  cessation  of  my  intercourse 
with  Breuer  I  hardly  had  time  to  tell  him,  in  so  many  words,  that  I 
now  knew  how  to  translate  dreams.  During  the  development  of 
these  discoveries  the  symbolism  of  the  language  of  dreams  was 
about  the  last  thing  which  became  known  to  me,  since,  for  the  under- 
standing of  symbols,  the  associations  of  the  dreamer  offer  but  little 
help.  As  I  have  held  fast  to  the  habit  of  first  studying  things  them- 
selves, before  looking  them  up  in  books,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  for 
myself  the  symbolism  of  dreams  before  I  was  directed  to  it  by  the 
work  of  Sherner.  Only  later  I  came  to  value  fully  this  means  of 
expression  of  dreams.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
works  of  Steckel,  who  was  at  first  very  meritorious  but  who  later 
became  most  perfunctory.  The  close  connection  between  the  psycho- 
analytic interpretation  of  dreams  and  the  once  so  highly  esteemed 
art  of  dream  interpretation  of  the  ancients  only  became  clear  to  me 
many  years  afterwards.  The  most  characteristic  and  significant 
portion  of  my  dream  theory,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  dream  dis- 
tortion to  an  inner  conflict,  to  a  sort  of  inner  dishonesty,  I  found 
later  in  an  author  to  whom  medicine  but  not  philosophy  is  unknown. 
I  refer  to  the  engineer  J.  Popper,  who  had  published  "  Phantasies 
of  a  Realist"  under  the  name  of  Lynkeus. 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  became  for  me  a  solace  and  sup- 
port in  those  difficult  first  years  of  analysis,  when  I  had  to  master 
at  the  same  time  the  technique,  the  clinic  and  the  therapy  of  the 
neuroses,  when  I  stood  entirely  alone,  and  in  the  confusion  of  prob- 
lems and  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  I  often  feared  to  lose  my 
orientation  and  my  confidence.  It  often  took  a  long  time  before 
the  proof  of  my  assumption,  that  a  neurosis  must  become  compre- 
hensible through  analysis,  was  seen  by  the  perplexed  patient,  but 
the  dreams,  which  might  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  symptoms, 
almost  regularly  confirmed  this  assumption. 

Only  because  of  these  successes  was  I  in  condition  to  persevere. 
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I  have,  therefore,  acquired  the  habit  of  measuring  the  grasp  of  a 
psychological  worker  by  his  attitude  to  the  problem  of  dream  inter- 
pretation, and  I  have  noticed,  with  satisfaction,  that  most  of  the  op- 
ponents of  psychoanalysis  avoided  this  field  altogether,  or  if  they 
ventured  into  it,  they  behaved  most  awkwardly.  The  analysis  of 
myself,  the  need  of  which  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  I  carried  out 
by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  my  own  dreams  which  led  me  through  all 
the  happenings  of  my  childhood  years.  Even  today  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  prolific  dreamer  and  a  person  not  too 
abnormal,  this  sort  of  analysis  may  be  sufficient. 

By  unfurling  this  developmental  history,  I  believe  I  have  shown 
what  psychoanalysis  is,  better  than  I  could  have  done  by  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  subject.  The  special  nature  of  my  findings  I 
did  not  then  recognize.  I  sacrificed,  unhesitatingly,  my  budding 
popularity  as  a  physician  and  an  extensive  practice  among  nervous 
patients,  because  I  searched  directly  for  the  sexual  origin  of  their 
neuroses.  In  this  way  I  gained  a  number  of  experiences  which 
definitely  confirmed  my  conviction  of  the  practical  significance  of 
the  sexual  factor.  Without  any  apprehension,  I  appeared  as 
speaker  at  the  Vienna  Neurological  Society,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Krafft-Ebing,  expecting  to  be  compensated,  by  the  interest 
and  recognition  of  my  colleagues,  for  my  own  voluntary  sacrifices. 
I  treated  my  discoveries  as  indifferent  contributions  to  science  and 
hoped  that  others  would  treat  them  in  the  same  way.  Only  the 
silence  that  followed  my  lectures,  the  space  that  formed  about  my 
person,  and  the  insinuations  directed  towards  me  caused  me  to 
realize,  gradually,  that  statements  about  the  part  played  by  sexuality 
in  the  etiology  of  the  neuroses  cannot  hope  to  be  treated  like  other 
communications.  I  realized  that  from  then  on  I  would  belong  to 
those  who,  according  to  Hebbel's  expression,  "  have  disturbed  the 
world's  sleep,"  and  that  I  could  not  count  upon  being  treated  ob- 
jectively and  with  toleration.  But  as  my  conviction  of  the  average 
correctness  of  my  observations  and  the  conclusions  grew  greater 
and  greater,  and  as  my  faith  in  my  own  judgment  was  not  small, 
any  more  than  was  my  moral  courage,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  issue  of  this  situation.  I  decided  to  believe  that  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  discover  particularly  significant  associations,  and  felt  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  fate  which  sometimes  accompanies  such  discoveries. 

This  fate  I  pictured  to  myself  in  the  following  manner.  I  would 
probably  succeed  in  sustaining  myself  through  the  therapeutic  suc- 
cesses of  the  new  treatment,  but  science  would  take  no  notice  of 
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me  in  my  lifetime.  Some  decades  later,  another  would  surely 
stumble  upon  the  same,  now  untimely  things,  compel  their  recognition 
and  thus  bring  me  to  honor  as  a  necessarily  unfortunate  forerunner. 
Meantime  I  arrayed  myself  as  comfortably  as  possible  a  la  Robin- 
son Crusoe  upon  my  lonely  island.  When  I  look  back  to  those  lonely 
years,  from  the  perplexities  and  vexatiousness  of  the  present,  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  a  beautiful  and  heroic  time.  The  "  splendid  iso- 
lation "  did  not  lack  its  privileges  and  charms.  I  did  not  need  to 
read  any  literature  nor  to  listen  to  badly  informed  opponents.  I 
was  subject  to  no  influences,  and  no  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  me.  I  learned  to  restrain  speculative  tendencies  and,  following 
the  unforgotten  advice  of  my  master,  Charcot,  I  looked  at  the  same 
things  again  and  often  until  they  began  of  themselves  to  tell  me 
something.  My  publications,  for  which  I  found  shelter  despite 
some  difficulty,  could  safely  remain  far  behind  my  state  of  knowl- 
edge. They  could  be  delayed  as  long  as  I  pleased,  as  there  was  no 
doubtful  "  priority "  to  be  defended.  "  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,"  for  example,  was  completed  in  all  essentials  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1896,  but  was  written  down  only  in  1899.  The  treatment 
of  "  Dora  "  was  finished  at  the  end  of  1899.  The  history  of  her 
illness  was  completed  in  the  next  two  weeks,  but  was  only  published 
in  1905.  Meantime  my  writings  were  not  in  the  reviewed  profes- 
sional literature  of  the  day.  If  an  exception  was  made  they  were 
always  treated  with  scornful  or  pitying  condescension.  Sometimes 
a  colleague  would  refer  to  me  in  one  of  his  publications  in  very 
short  and  unflattering  terms,  such  as  "unbalanced,"  "extreme,"  or 
"very  odd."  It  happened  once  that  an  assistant  at  the  clinic  in 
Vienna  asked  me  for  permission  to  attend  one  of  my  lecture  courses. 
He  listened  devoutly  and  said  nothing,  but  after  the  last  lecture  he 
offered  to  accompany  me.  During  this  walk  he  disclosed  to  me 
that,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  chief,  he  had  written  a  book  against 
my  teachings,  but  he  expressed  much  regret  that  he  had  only  come 
to  know  these  teachings  better  through  my  lectures.  Had  he  known 
these  before,  he  would  have  written  very  differently.  Indeed,  he 
had  inquired  at  the  clinic  if  he  had  not  better  first  read  "  The  In- 
terpretation of  Dreams,"  but  had  been  advised  against  doing  so,  as 
it  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  As  he  now  understood  it,  he  compared 
my  system  of  instruction  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  interests 
of  his  soul's  salvation  I  will  assume  that  this  remark  contained  a  bit 
of  sincere  recognition.  But  he  ended  by  saying  that  it  was  too  late 
to  alter  anything  in  his  book  as  it  was  already  printed.    This  partial- 
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lar  colleague  did  not  consider  it  necessary  later  on  to  tell  the  world 
something  of  the  change  in  his  opinions  concerning  my  psychoanal- 
ysis. On  the  contrary,  as  permanent  reviewer  of  a  medical  journal, 
he  showed  a  preference  to  follow  its  development  with  his  hardly 
serious  comments. 

Whatever  I  possessed  of  personal  sensitiveness  was  blunted  in 
those  years,  to  my  advantage.  But  I  was  saved  from  becoming  em- 
bittered by  a  circumstance  that  does  not  come  to  the  assistance  of 
all  lonely  discoverers.  Such  a  one  usually  frets  himself  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  or  of  the  rejection  he  receives  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  perceives  them  as  a  painful  contradiction 
against  the  certainty  of  his  own  conviction.  That  did  not  trouble 
me,  for  the  psychoanalytic  fundamental  principles  enabled  me  to 
understand  this  attitude  of  my  environment  as  a  necessary  sequence. 
If  it  was  true  that  the  associations  discovered  by  me  were  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient  by  inner  affective  resistances,  then  this 
resistance  must  manifest  itself  also  in  normal  persons  as  soon  as  the 
repressed  material  is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  outside.  It  was  not 
strange  that  these  latter  knew  how  to  give  intellectual  reasons  for 
their  affective  rejections  of  my  ideas.  This  happened  just  as  often 
with  the  patients,  and  the  arguments  advanced — arguments  are  as 
common  as  blackberries,  to  borrow  from  FalstafFs  speech — were 
the  same  and  not  exactly  brilliant.  The  only  difference  was  that  in 
the  case  of  patients  one  had  the  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear, 
in  order  to  help  them  recognize  and  overcome  their  resistances,  but 
in  the  case  of  those  seemingly  normal,  such  help  had  to  be  omitted. 
To  force  these  normal  people  to  a  cool  and  scientifically  objective 
examination  of  the  subject  was  an  unsolved  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  was  best  left  to  time.  In  the  history  of  science  it  has  often 
been  possible  to  verify  that  the  very  assertion  which,  at  first,  called 
forth  only  opposition,  received  recognition  a  little  later  without  the 
necessity  of  bringing  forward  any  new  proofs. 

That  I  have  not  developed  any  particular  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world  or  any  desire  for  intellectual  deference  during  those 
years,  when  I  alone  represented  psychoanalysis,  will  surprise  no  one. 

II 

Beginning  with  the  year  1902  a  number  of  young  doctors  crowded 
about  me  with  the  expressed  intention  to  learn  psychoanalysis,  to 
practice  it  and  to  spread  it.    The  impetus  for  this  came  from  a  col- 
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league  who  had  himself  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ana- 
lytic therapy.  We  met  on  certain  evenings  at  my  residence,  and 
discussed  subjects  according  to  certain  rules.  The  visitors  endeav- 
ored to  orient  themselves  in  this  strange  and  new  realm  of  investiga- 
tion, and  to  interest  others  in  the  matter.  One  day  a  young  graduate 
of  the  technical  school  found  admission  to  our  circle  by  means  of  a 
manuscript  which  showed  extraordinary  sense.  We  induced  him  to 
go  through  college  and  enter  the  university,  and  then  devote  himself 
to  the  non-medical  application  of  psychoanalysis.  Thus  the  little 
society  gained  a  zealous  and  reliable  secretary,  and  I  acquired  in 
Otto  Rank  a  most  faithful  helper  and  collaborator. 

Soon  the  little  circle  expanded,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  changed  a  good  deal  in  its  composition.  On  the  whole,  I  could 
flatter  myself  that  in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  talent  our  circle  was 
hardly  inferior  to  the  staff  of  any  clinical  teacher.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning it  included  those  men  who  later  were  to  play  a  considerable,  if 
not  always  a  delectable,  part  in  the  history  of  the  psychoanalytic 
movement.  But  these  developments  could  not  have  been  guessed  at 
that  time.  I  was  satisfied,  and  I  believe  I  did  all  I  could,  to  convey  to 
the  others  what  I  knew  and  had  experienced.  There  were  only  two 
inauspicious  circumstances  which  at  least  mentally  estranged  me 
from  this  circle.  I  could  not  succeed  in  establishing  among  the  mem- 
bers that  friendly  relation  which  should  obtain  among  men  doing  the 
same  difficult  work,  nor  could  I  crush  out  the  quarrels  about  the 
priority  of  discoveries,  for  which  there  were  ample  opportunities 
in  those  conditions  of  working  together.  The  difficulties  of  teach- 
ing the  practise  of  psychoanalysis,  which  are  particularly  great,  and 
are  often  to  blame  for  the  present  rejection  of  psychoanalysis, 
already  made  themselves  felt  in  this  Viennese  private  psychoanalytic 
society.  I  myself  did  not  dare  to  present  an  as  yet  incomplete  tech- 
nique, and  a  theory  still  in  the  making,  with  that  authority  which 
might  have  spared  the  others  many  a  blind  alley  and  many  a  final 
tripping  up.  The  self-dependence  of  mental  workers,  their  early 
independence  of  the  teacher,  is  always  gratifying  psychologically, 
but  it  can  only  result  in  a  scientific  gain  when  during  these  labors 
certain,  not  too  frequently  occurring,  personal  relations  are  also  ful- 
filled. Psychoanalysis  particularly  should  have  required  a  long  and 
severe  discipline  and  training  of  self-control.  On  account  of  the 
courage  displayed  in  devotion  to  so  ridiculed  and  fruitless  a  subject, 
I  was  inclined  to  tolerate  among  the  members  much  to  which 
otherwise  I  would  have  objected.    Besides,  the  circle  included 
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not  only  physicians,  but  other  cultured  men  who  had  recognized 
something  significant  in  psychoanalysis.  There  were  authors,  ar- 
tists, and  so  forth.  The  "  Interpretation  of  Dreams,"  the  book  on 
"  Wit,"  and  other  writings,  had  already  shown  that  the  principles  of 
psychoanalysis  cannot  remain  limited  to  the  medical  field,  but  are 
capable  of  application  to  various  other  mental  sciences. 

In  1907  the  situation  suddenly  altered  and  quite  contrary  to  all 
expectations ;  it  became  evident  that  psychoanalysis  had  unobtru- 
sively awakened  some  interest  and  gained  some  friends,  that  there 
were  even  some  scientific  workers  who  were  prepared  to  admit  their 
allegiance.  A  communication  from  Bleuler  had  already  acquainted 
me  with  the  fact  that  my  works  were  studied  and  applied  in  Burg- 
holzli.4  In  January,  1907,  the  first  man  attached  to  the  Zurich  Clinic, 
Dr.  Eitingon,  visited  me  at  Vienna.  Other  visitors  soon  followed, 
thus  causing  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas.  Finally,  by  invitation  of 
C.  G.  Jung,  then  still  an  assistant  physician  at  Burgholzli,  the  first 
meeting  took  place  at  Salzburg,  in  the  spring  of  1908,  where  the 
friends  of  psychoanalysis  from  Vienna,  Zurich,  and  other  places 
met  together.  The  result  of  this  first  psychoanalytic  congress,  was 
the  founding  of  a  periodical,  which  began  to  appear  in  1909,  under 
the  name  of  "  Jahrbuch  fur  Psychoanalytische  und  Psychopatholo- 
gische  Forschungen,"  published  by  Bleuler  and  Freud,  and  edited  by 
Jung.  An  intimate  comradeship  in  the  work  done  at  Vienna  and 
Zurich  found  its  expression  in  this  publication. 

I  have  repeatedly  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  efforts  of  the 
Zurich  Psychiatric  School  in  the  spreading  of  psychoanalysis,  espe- 
cially those  of  Bleuler  and  Jung,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  the 
same  today,  even  under  such  changed  circumstances.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  partisanship  of  the  Zurich  School  which  at  that  time 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  subject  of 
psychoanalysis.  This  latency  period  had  just  come  to  an  end,  and 
psychoanalysis  everywhere  became  the  object  of  constantly  increas- 
ing interest.  But  whilst  in  all  the  other  places  this  manifestation  of 
interest  resulted  first  in  nothing  but  a  violent  and  emphatic  repudia- 
tion of  the  subject,  in  Zurich,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  feeling  of 
the  situation  was  that  of  agreement.  In  no  other  place  was  so  com- 
pact a  little  gathering  of  adherents  to  be  found,  nowhere  also  was 
it  possible  to  place  a  public  clinic  at  the  service  of  psychoanalytic 
investigation,  or  to  find  a  clinical  teacher  who  regarded  the  princi- 
ples of  psychoanalysis  as  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  of  psychi- 

4  The  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  Zurich. 
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atry.  The  Zurich  doctors  became,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the 
little  band  which  was  fighting  for  the  recognition  of  psychoanalysis. 
Only  in  Zurich  was  there  a  possible  opportunity  to  learn  the  new  art 
and  to  apply  it  in  practice.  Most  of  my  present-day  followers  and 
co-workers  came  to  me  via  Zurich,  even  those  who  might  have  found, 
geographically  speaking,  a  shorter  road  to  Vienna  than  to  Switzer- 
land. Vienna  lies  in  an  eccentric  position  from  western  Europe, 
which  houses  the  great  centers  of  our  culture.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  much  affected  by  weighty  prejudices.  The  representatives 
of  the  most  prominent  nations  stream  into  Switzerland,  which  is  so 
mentally  active,  and  an  infective  lesion  in  this  place  was  sure  to  be- 
come very  important  for  the  dissemination  of  the  "  psychic  epi- 
demic," as  Hoche  of  Freiburg  called  it. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  colleague  who  was  an  eyewitness 
of  the  developments  at  Burgholzli,  it  may  be  asserted  that  psycho- 
analysis awakened  an  interest  there  very  early.  Already  in  Jung's 
work  on  occult  phenomena,  published  in  1902,  there  was  an  allusion 
to  dream-interpretation.  Ever  since  1903  or  1904,  according  to  my 
informer,  psychoanalysis  came  into  prominence.  After  the  estab- 
ment  of  personal  relations  between  Vienna  and  Zurich,  a  society  was 
also  founded  in  Burgholzli  in  1907  which  discussed  the  problems  of 
psychoanalysis  at  regular  meetings.  In  the  bond  that  united  the 
Vienna  and  Zurich  schools,  the  Swiss  were  by  no  means  the  merely 
recipient  part.  They  had  themselves  already  performed  respectable 
scientific  work,  the  results  of  which  were  of  much  use  to  psycho- 
analysis. The  association-experiment,  started  by  the  Wundt  School, 
had  been  interpreted  by  them  in  the  psychoanalytic  sense  and  had 
proved  itself  of  unexpected  usefulness.  Thus  it  had  become  pos- 
sible to  get  rapid  experimental  confirmation  of  psychoanalytic  facts, 
and  to  demonstrate  experimentally  to  beginners  certain  relationships 
which  the  analyst  could  only  have  talked  about  otherwise.  The  first 
bridge  leading  from  experimental  psychology  to  psychoanalysis  had 
thus  been  constructed. 

In  psychoanalytic  treatment,  however,  the  association-experiment 
enables  one  to  make  only  a  preliminary,  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
case,  it  offers  no  essential  contribution  to  the  technique,  and  is  really 
not  indispensable  in  the  work  of  analysis.  Of  more  importance, 
however,  was  another  discovery  of  the  Zurich  School,  or  rather,  of 
its  two  leaders,  Bleuler  and  Jung.  The  former  pointed  out  that  a 
great  many  purely  psychiatric  cases  can  be  explained  by  the  same 
psychoanalytic  process  as  those  used  in  dreams  and  in  the  neuroses 
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(Freudsche  Mechanismen) .  Jung  employed  with  success  the  ana- 
lytic method  of  interpretation  in  the  strangest  and  most  obscure  phe- 
nomena of  dementia  prsecox,  the  origin  of  which  appeared  quite 
clear  when  correlated  with  the  life  and  interests  of  the  patient. 
From  that  time  on  it  became  impossible  for  the  psychiatrists  to 
ignore  psychoanalysis.  Bleuler's  great  work  on  Schizophrenic 
(1911),  in  which  the  psychoanalytic  points  of  view  are  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  clinical-systematic  ones,  brought  this  success 
to  completion. 

I  must  not  omit  to  point  out  a  divergence  which  was  then  already 
distinctly  noticeable  in  the  working  tendencies  of  the  two  schools. 
Already  in  1897  I  nacl  published  the  analysis  of  a  case  of  schizo- 
phrenia, which  showed,  however,  paranoid  trends,  so  that  its  solution 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  impression  of  Jung's  analyses.  But 
to  me  the  important  element  had  not  been  the  interpretation  of  the 
symptoms,  but  rather  the  psychic  mechanisms  of  the  disease,  and 
above  all,  the  agreement  of  this  mechanism  with  the  one  already 
known  in  hysteria.  No  light  had  been  thrown  at  that  time  on  the 
difference  between  these  two  maladies.  I  was  then  already  working 
toward  a  theory  of  the  libido  in  the  neuroses  which  was  to  explain 
all  neurotic  as  well  as  psychotic  appearances  on  the  basis  of  abnor- 
mal drifts  of  the  libido.  The  Swiss  investigators  lacked  this  point 
of  view.  So  far  as  I  know  Bleuler,  even  today,  adheres  to  an  or- 
ganic causation  for  the  forms  of  Dementia  Prsecox,  and  Jung, 
whose  book  on  this  malady  appeared  in  1907,  upheld  the  toxic  theory 
of  the  same  at  the  Congress  at  Salzburg  in  1908,  which  though  not 
excluding  it,  goes  far  beyond  the  libido  theory.  On  this  same  point 
he  came  to  grief  later  (1912),  in  that  he  now  used  too  much  of  the 
stuff  which  previously  he  refused  to  employ  at  all. 

A  third  contribution  from  the  Swiss  School,  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  probably  entirely  to  Jung,  I  do  not  value  as  highly  as  do 
others  who  are  not  in  as  close  contact  with  it.  I  speak  of  the  theory 
of  the  complexes,  which  grew  out  of  the  "  Diagnostiscbe  Assozia- 
tionsstudien  "  (1906-1910).  It  itself  has  neither  resulted  in  a  psy- 
chological theory  nor  has  it  added  an  unconstrained  insertion  to  the 
context  of  the  psychoanalytic  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  "complex"  has  gained  for  itself  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
psychoanalysis,  as  being  a  convenient  and  often  an  indispensable 
term  for  descriptive  summaries  of  psychologic  facts.  None  other 
among  the  names  and  designations,  newly  coined  as  a  result  of 
psychoanalytic  needs,  has  attained  such  widespread  popularity;  but 
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no  other  term  has  been  so  misapplied  to  the  detriment  of  clear  think- 
ing. In  psychoanalytic  diction  one  often  spoke  of  the  "  return  of 
the  complex "  when  "  the  return  of  the  repression  "  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  or  one  became  accustomed  to  say  "  I  have  a  com- 
plex against  him,"  when  more  correctly  he  should  have  said  "a 
resistance." 

In  the  years  after  1907,  which  followed  the  union  of  the  schools 
of  Vienna  and  Zurich,  psychoanalysis  received  that  extraordinary 
impetus  in  which  it  still  finds  itself  today.  This  is  positively  at- 
tested by  the  spread  of  psychoanalytic  literature  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  doctors  who  desire  to  practice  or  learn  it,  also  by 
the  mass  of  attacks  upon  it  by  congresses  and  learned  societies. 
It  has  wandered  into  the  most  distant  countries,  it  everywhere 
shocked  psychiatrists,  and  has  gained  the  attention  of  the  cultured 
laity  and  workers  in  other  scientific  fields.  Havelock  Ellis,  who  has 
followed  its  development  with  sympathy  without  ever  calling  him- 
self its  adherent,  wrote,  in  191 1,  in  a  paper  for  the  Australasian 
Medical  Congress :  "  Freud's  psychoanalysis  is  now  championed  and 
carried  out  not  only  in  Austria  and  in  Switzerland,  but  in  the  United 
States,  in  England,  India,  Canada,  and,  I  doubt  not,  in  Australasia."5 
A  doctor  from  Chile  (probably  a  German)  appeared  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1910,  and  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  existence  of  infantile  sexuality  and  praised  the  results  of  psycho- 
analytic therapy  in  obsessions.6  An  English  neurologist  in  Central 
India  informed  me  through  a  distinguished  colleague  who  came  to 
Europe,  that  the  cases  of  Mohammedan  Indians  on  whom  he  had 
practiced  analysis  showed  no  other  etiology  of  their  neuroses  than 
our  European  patients. 

The  introduction  of  psychoanalysis  into  North  America  took 
place  under  particularly  glorious  auspices.  In  the  autumn  of  1909, 
Jung  and  myself  were  invited  by  President  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  Clark  University,  by  giving  some  lectures 
in  German.  We  found,  to  our  great  astonishment,  that  the  unpreju- 
diced men  of  that  small  but  respected  pedagogic-philosophical  uni- 
versity knew  all  the  psychoanalytic  writings  and  had  honored  them 
in  their  lectures  to  their  students.  Thus  even  in  prudish  America 
one  could,  at  least  in  academic  circles,  discuss  freely  and  treat  scien- 

5  Havelock  Ellis,  "  The  Doctrines  of  the  Freudian  School." 

6  G.  Greve,  "  Sobre  Psicologia  y  Psicoterapia  de  ciertos  Estados  angus- 
tiosos."    See  Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse,  Vol.  I,  p.  594. 
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tifically  all  those  things  that  are  regarded  as  offensive  in  life.  The 
five  lectures  that  I  improvised  at  Worcester  then  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology;  later  on  they  were 
printed  in  German  under  the  title,  "Uber  Psychoanalyse."  Jung 
lectured  on  diagnostic  association  studies  and  on  "  conflicts  in  the 
psychic  life  of  the  child."  We  were  rewarded  for  it  with  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  During  this  week  of  celebration  at  Worces- 
ter, psychoanalysis  was  represented  by  five  persons.  Besides  Jung 
and  myself  there  were  Ferenczi,  who  had  joined  me  as  travelling- 
companion,  Ernest  Jones,  then  of  Toronto  University  (Canada), 
now  in  London,  and  A.  A.  Brill,  who  was  already  practising  psycho- 
analysis in  New  York. 

The  most  noteworthy  personal  relationship  which  resulted  at  Wor- 
cester, was  that  established  with  James  J.  Putnam,  teacher  of  neuro- 
pathology at  Harvard  University.  For  years  he  had  expressed  a  dis- 
paraging opinion  of  psychoanalysis,  but  now  he  befriended  it  and  rec- 
ommended it  to  his  countrymen  and  his  colleagues  in  numerous  lec- 
tures, rich  in  content  and  fine  of  form.  The  respect  which  he  enjoys  in 
America,  owing  to  his  character,  his  high  moral  standard  and  his 
keen  love  for  truth,  was  very  helpful  to  the  cause  of  psychoanalysis 
and  protected  it  against  the  denunciations  to  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  early  succumbed.  Yielding  too  much  to  the  great  ethical 
and  philosophic  bent  of  his  nature  Putnam  later  required  of  psycho- 
analysis what,  to  me,  seems  an  impossible  demand.  He  wished  that 
it  should  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  certain  moral  philosophical 
conception  of  the  universe ;  but  Putnam  has  remained  the  chief  prop 
of  the  psychoanalytic  movement  in  his  native  land. 

For  the  diffusion  of  this  movement  Brill  and  Jones  deserve  the 
greatest  credit.  With  a  self-denying  industry  they  constantly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  their  countrymen,  through  their  works, 
the  easily  observable  fundamental  principles  of  psychoanalysis  of 
everyday  life,  of  the  dream  and  of  the  neuroses.  Brill  has  strength- 
ened these  influences  by  his  medical  activities  and  his  translations  of 
my  writings :  Jones,  by  illuminating  lectures  and  clever  discussions 
at  the  American  Congresses.7  The  lack  of  a  rooted  scientific  tradi- 
tion and  the  lesser  rigidity  of  official  authority  have  been  of  decided 
advantage  to  the  impetus  given  to  psychoanalysis  in  America  by 

7  The  collected  publications  of  these  two  authors  have  appeared  in  book 
form :  Brill,  "  Psychoanalysis,  its  Theories  and  Practical  Applications,"  1912, 
2d  edition,  1914,  Saunders,  Philadelphia,  and  E.  Jones's  "  Papers  on  Psycho- 
analysis," 1913,  Wood  and  Company,  New  York. 
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Stanley  Hall.  It  was  characteristic  there  from  the  beginning  that 
professors,  heads  of  insane  asylums,  as  well  as  independent  prac- 
titioners, all  showed  themselves  equally  interested  in  psychoanal- 
ysis. But  just  for  this  very  reason  it  is  clear  that  the  fight  for 
psychoanalysis  must  be  fought  to  a  decisive  end,  where  the  greater 
resistance  has  been  met  with,  namely,  in  the  countries  of  the  old  cul- 
tural centers. 

Of  the  European  countries,  France  has  so  far  shown  herself  the 
least  receptive  towards  psychoanalysis,  although  creditable  writings 
by  the  Zurich  physician,  A.  Maeder,  have  opened  up  for  the  French 
reader  an  easy  path  to  its  principles.  The  first  indications  of  in- 
terest came  from  provincial  France.  Moricheau-Beauchant  (Poi- 
tiers) was  the  first  Frenchman  who  openly  accepted  psycho- 
analysis. Regis  and  Hesnard  (Bordeaux)  have  lately  tried  (1913) 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen  by  an  exhaus- 
tive and  senseful  presentation  of  the  subject,  which  takes  excep- 
tion only  to  symbolism.  In  Paris  itself  there  still  appears  to  reign 
the  conviction  (given  such  oratorical  expression  at  London  Congress 
1913  by  Janet)  that  every  thing  good  in  psychoanalysis  only  repeats, 
with  slight  modifications,  the  views  of  Janet — everything  else  in 
psychoanalysis  being  bad.  Janet  himself  had  to  stand  at  this  Con- 
gress a  number  of  corrections  from  Ernest  Jones,  who  was  able  to 
reproach  him  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  cannot, 
however,  forget  the  credit  due  Janet  for  his  works  on  the  psychology 
of  the  neuroses,  although  we  must  repudiate  his  claims. 

Italy,  after  many  promising  starts,  ceased  to  take  further  interest. 
Owing  to  personal  connections  psychoanalysis  gained  an  early  hear- 
ing in  Holland:  Van  Emden,  Van  Ophuijsen,  Van  Renterghem 
("Freud  en  zijn  school")  and  the  two  doctors  Starke  are  busy  in 
Holland  particularly  on  the  theoretical  side.8  The  interest  in  psy- 
choanalysis in  scientific  circles  in  England  developed  very  slowly, 
but  the  indications  are  that  just  here,  favored  by  the  English  liking 
for  the  practical  and  their  passionate  championship  of  justice,  a 
flourishing  future  awaits  psychoanalysis. 

In  Sweden,  P.  Bjerre,  successor  to  Wetterstand,  has,  at  least 
temporarily,  given  up  hypnotic  suggestion  in  favor  of  analytic  treat- 
ment. A.  Vogt  (Christiania)  honored  psychoanalysis  already  in 
1907  in  his  "  Psykiatriens  gruntraek,"  so  that  the  first  text-book  on 

8  The  first  official  recognition  that  psychoanalysis  and  dream  interpreta- 
tion received  was  extended  to  them  by  the  Psychiatrist  Jelgersma,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Leyden,  in  his  rectorship  address  February  1,  1914. 
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psychiatry  that  took  any  notice  of  psychoanalysis  was  written  in 
Norwegian.  In  Russia,  psychoanalysis  is  very  generally  known  and 
widespread ;  almost  all  my  writings  as  well  as  those  of  other  advo- 
cates of  analysis  are  translated  into  Russian.  But  a  deeper  grasp 
of  the  analytic  teaching  has  not  yet  shown  itself  in  Russia.  The 
contributions  written  by  Russian  physicians  and  psychiatrists  are  not 
at  present  noteworthy.  Only  Odessa  possesses  a  trained  psycho- 
analyst in  the  person  of  M.  Wulff.  The  introduction  of  psycho- 
analysis into  the  science  and  literature  of  Poland  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  endeavors  of  L.  Jekels.  Hungary,  geographically  so  near  to 
Austria,  scientifically  so  foreign  to  it,  has  given  to  psychoanalysis 
only  one  co-worker,  S.  Ferenczi,  but  such  an  one  as  is  worth  a 
whole  society. 

The  standing  of  psychoanalysis  in  Germany  can  be  described  in 
no  other  way  than  to  state  that  it  is  the  cynosure  of  all  scientific 
discussion,  and  evokes  from  physicians  as  well  as  from  the  laity, 
opinions  of  decided  rejection,  which,  so  far,  have  not  come  to  an 
end,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  constantly  renewed  and  strength- 
ened. No  official  seat  of  learning  has,  so  far,  admitted  psychoanal- 
ysis. Successful  practitioners  who  apply  it  are  few.  Only  a  few 
institutions,  such  as  that  of  Binswanger's  in  Kreuzlingen  (on  Swiss 
soil)  and  Marcinowski's  in  Holstein,  have  opened  their  doors  to 
psychoanalysis.  In  the  critical  city  of  Berlin,  we  have  K.  Abraham, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  psychoanalysis.  He 
was  formerly  an  assistant  of  Bleuler.  One  might  wonder  that  this 
state  of  things  has  thus  continued  for  a  number  of  years  without 
any  change,  if  it  was  not  known  that  the  above  account  merely  de- 
scribes the  superficial  appearances.  One  must  not  overestimate  the 
significance  of  the  rejection  of  psychoanalysis  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  science,  the  heads  of  institutions,  as  well  as  their  young 
following.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  opponents  loudly  raise 
their  voices  whilst  the  followers,  being  intimidated,  keep  silent. 
Many  of  the  latter,  whose  first  contributions  to  analysis  raised  high 
expectations,  later  withdrew  from  the  movement  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  But  the  movement  itself  strides  ahead 
quietly.  It  is  always  gaining  new  supporters  among  psychiatrists 
and  the  laity.  It  constantly  increases  the  number  of  readers  of 
psychoanalytic  literature  and  thus  forces  the  opponents  to  a  more 
violent  attempt  at  defense.  In  the  course  of  these  years  I  have 
read,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  in  the  reports  of  the  transactions  of 
certain  congresses  and  of  meetings  of  scientific  societies,  or  in  re- 
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views  of  certain  publications,  that  psychoanalysis  was  now  dead, 
that  it  was  finally  overcome  and  settled.  The  answer  to  all  this 
would  have  to  read  like  the  telegram  from  Mark  Twain  to  the  news- 
paper that  falsely  announced  his  death :  "  The  report  of  my  death  is 
grossly  exaggerated."  After  each  of  these  death-notices,  psycho- 
analysis has  gained  new  followers  and  co-workers  and  has  created 
for  itself  new  organs.  Surely  to  be  reported  dead  is  an  advance 
over  being  treated  with  dead  silence  ! 

Hand  in  hand  with  its  territorial  expansion  just  described  psycho- 
analysis became  enlarged  with  regard  to  its  contents  through  its  en- 
croaching upon  fields  of  knowledge  outside  of  the  study  of  the 
neuroses  and  psychiatry.  I  will  not  treat  in  detail  the  development 
of  this  part  of  our  branch  of  science  since  this  was  excellently  done 
by  Rank  and  Sachs  (in  Lowenf eld's  "  Grenzfragen  ")9  which  pre- 
sents exhaustively  just  these  achievements  in  the  work  of  analysis. 
Besides,  here  everything  is  in  inchoate  form,  hardly  worked  out, 
mostly  only  preliminary  and  sometimes  only  in  the  stage  of  an  in- 
tention. Every  honest  thinker  will  find  herein  no  grounds  for  re- 
proach. There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  problems  for  a  small 
number  of  workers  whose  chief  activity  lies  elsewhere,  who  are 
obliged  to  attack  the  special  problems  of  the  new  science  with  only 
amateurish  preparation.  These  workers  hailing  from  the  psycho- 
analytic field  make  no  secret  of  their  dilettantism,  they  only  desire 
to  be  guides  and  temporary  occupants  of  the  places  of  those  special- 
ists to  whom  they  recommend  the  analytic  technique  and  principles 
until  the  latter  are  ready  to  take  up  this  work  themselves.  That  the 
results  aimed  at  are,  even  now,  not  at  all  insignificant,  is  due  partly 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  psychoanalytic  method,  and  partly  to  the 
circumstance  that  already  there  are  a  few  investigators,  who,  with- 
out being  physicians,  have  made  the  application  of  psychoanalysis 
to  the  mental  sciences  their  lifework. 

Most  of  these  psychoanalytic  applications  can  be  traced,  as  is 
easily  understood,  to  the  impetus  given  by  my  early  analytic  works. 
The  analytic  examinations  of  nervous  patients  and  neurotic  manifes- 
tations of  normal  persons  drove  me  to  the  assumption  of  psycholog- 
ical relationships  which,  most  certainly,  could  not  be  limited  only  to 
that  field.  Thus  analysis  presented  us  not  only  with  the  explana- 
tion of  pathological  occurrences,  but  also  showed  us  their  connection 
with  normal  psychic  life  and  uncovered  undreamed-of  relations  be- 

9  An  English  translation  has  just  appeared  in  the  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Monograph  Series,  No.  23. 
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tween  psychiatry  and  a  variety  of  other  sciences  dealing  with  activi- 
ties of  mind.  Thus  certain  typical  dreams  furnished  the  understand- 
ing of  many  myths  and  fairy  tales.  Riklin  and  Abraham  followed 
this  hint  and  began  those  investigations  about  myths  which  have 
found  their  completion  in  the  works  of  Rank  on  Mythology,  works 
which  do  full  justice  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  specialist.  The 
prosecution  of  dream-symbology  led  to  the  very  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems of  mythology,  folk-lore  (Jones,  Storfer)  and  of  religious  ab- 
straction. At  one  of  the  psychoanalytic  congresses  the  audience  was 
deeply  impressed  when  a  student  of  Jung  pointed  out  the  similarity 
of  the  phantasy-formation  of  schizophrenics  with  the  cosmogonies 
of  primitive  times  and  peoples.  In  a  later  elaboration,  no  longer 
free  from  objection  yet  very  interesting,  Jung  made  use  of  mytho- 
logical material  in  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  neurotic  with  re- 
ligious and  mythological  phantasies. 

Another  path  led  from  the  investigation  of  dreams  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  poetic  creations,  and  finally  to  the  analysis  of  authors 
and  artists  themselves.  Very  soon  it  was  discovered  that  the 
dreams  invented  by  writers  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  anal- 
ysis as  do  genuine  dreams.10  The  conception  of  the  unconscious 
psychic  activity  enabled  us  to  get  the  first  glimpse  into  the  nature  of 
the  poetic  creativeness.  The  valuation  of  the  emotional  feelings 
which  we  were  forced  to  recognize  while  studying  the  neuroses  en- 
abled us  to  recognize  the  sources  of  artistic  productions  and  brought 
up  the  problem  as  to  how  the  artist  reacts  to  those  stimuli  and  with 
what  means  he  disguises  his  reactions.11  Most  psychoanalysts  with 
wide  interests  have  furnished  contributions  from  their  works  for  the 
treatment  of  these  problems,  which  are  among  the  most  attractive 
in  the  application  of  psychoanalysis.  Naturally  here  also  opposi- 
tion was  not  lacking  from  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  anal- 
ysis, and  expressed  itself  with  the  same  lack  of  understanding  and 
passionate  rejection  as  on  the  native  soil  of  psychoanalysis.  For  it 
was  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  everywhere  psycho- 
analysis penetrates,  it  would  have  to  go  through  the  same  struggle 
with  the  natives.  However,  these  attempted  invasions  have  not  yet 
stirred  up  interest  in  all  fields  which  will,  in  the  future,  be  open  to 
them.  Among  the  strictly  scientific  applications  of  analysis  to  lit- 
erature the  deep  work  of  Rank  on  the  theme  of  incest  easily  ranks 

10  Cf.  "  Der  Wahn  und  die  Traume  "  in  W.  Jensen's  "  Gradiva." 

11  Rank,  "  Der  Kiinstler,"  analyses  of  poets  by  Sadger,  Reik,  and  others, 
my  little  monograph  on  a  Kindheitserinnerung  des  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  also 
Abraham's  "  Analyses  von  Segantini." 
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first.  Its  content  is  certain  to  evoke  the  greatest  unpopularity. 
Philological  and  historical  works  on  the  basis  of  psychoanalysis  are 
few,  at  present.  I  myself  dared  to  venture  to  make  the  first  at- 
tempt into  the  problems  of  the  psychology  of  religion  in  1910,  when 
I  compared  religious  ceremonials  with  neurotic  ceremonials.  In  his 
work  on  the  "  piety  of  the  Count  of  Zinzendorf as  well  as  in  other 
contributions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pfister,  of  Zurich,  has  succeeded  in  trac- 
ing back  religious  zealotism  to  perverse  eroticism.  In  the  recent 
works  of  the  Zurich  School  one  is  more  likely  to  find  that  religion 
becomes  injected  into  the  analysis  rather  than  rationally  explained 
by  it. 

In  my  four  essays  on  "  Totem  and  Taboo  "12  I  made  the  attempt 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  race  psychology  by  means  of  analysis. 
This  should  lead  us  directly  to  the  origins  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  our  civilization,  such  as  state  regulations,  morality, 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  origins  of  the  interdiction  of  incest  and  of 
conscience.  To  what  extent  the  relations  thus  obtained  will  be  proof 
to  criticism  cannot  be  determined  today. 

My  book  on  Wit13  furnished  the  first  examples  of  the  application 
of  analytic  thinking  to  esthetic  themes.  Everything  else  is  still 
waiting  for  workers,  who  can  expect  a  rich  harvest  in  this  very  field. 
We  are  lacking  here  in  workers  from  these  respective  specialties 
and  in  order  to  attract  such,  Hans  Sachs  founded  in  1912,  the  jour- 
nal Imago,  edited  by  himself  and  Rank.  Hitschmann  and  v.  Winter- 
stein  made  a  beginning  with  the  psychoanalytic  elucidation  of  philo- 
sophical systems  and  personalities.  The  continuation  and  deeper 
treatment  of  the  same  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  revolutionary  findings  of  psychoanalysis  concerning  the 
psychic  life  of  the  child,  the  part  played  therein  by  sexual  impulses 
(v.  Hug-Helmuth)  and  the  fate  of  such  participation  of  sexuality 
which  becomes  useless  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  naturally 
drew  attention  to  pedagogics,  and  instigated  the  effort  to  push  the 
analytical  viewpoint  into  the  foreground  of  this  sphere.  Recogni- 
tion is  due  to  the  Rev.  Pfister  for  having  begun  this  application  of 
analysis  with  honest  enthusiasm,  and  for  having  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  ministers  and  educators.14    He  succeeded  in  winning  over 

12  A  translation  is  in  preparation. 

13  Wit  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Unconscious,  translated  by  A.  A.  Brill, 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 

14 "  Die  Psychoanalytische  Methode,"  1913,  Vol.  1  of  the  Pedagogium, 
Meumann  and  Messner.  English  Translation  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Payne.  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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a  number  of  Swiss  pedagogues  as  sympathizers  in  this  work.  It  is 
said  that  some  preferred  to  remain  circumspectly  in  the  background. 
A  portion  of  the  Vienna  analysts  seem  to  have  landed  in  their  retreat 
from  psychoanalysis  on  a  sort  of  medical  pedagogy.  (Adler  and 
Furtmiiller,  "  Heilen  and  Bilden,"  1913.) 

I  have  attempted  in  these  incomplete  suggestions  to  indicate  the, 
as  yet,  hardly  visible  wealth  of  associations  which  have  sprung  up 
between  medical  psychoanalysis  and  other  fields  of  science.  There 
is  material  for  the  work  of  a  whole  generation  of  investigators  and 
I  doubt  not  that  this  work  will  be  done  when  once  the  resistance  to 
psychoanalysis  as  such  has  been  overcome.15 

To  write  the  history  of  the  resistances,  I  consider,  at  present, 
both  fruitless  and  inopportune.  It  would  not  be  very  glorious  for 
the  scientific  men  of  our  day.  But  I  will  add  at  once  that  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  to  rail  against  the  opponents  of  psychoanalysis 
merely  because  they  were  opponents,  not  counting  a  few  unworthy 
individuals,  fortune  hunters  and  plunderers  such  as  in  time  of  war 
are  always  found  on  both  sides.  For  I  knew  how  to  account  for 
the  behavior  of  these  opponents  and  had  besides  discovered  that 
psychoanalysis  brings  to  light  the  worst  in  every  man.  But  I  decided 
not  to  answer  my  opponents  and,  so  far  as  I  had  influence,  to  keep 
others  from  polemics.  The  value  of  public  or  literary  discussions 
seemed  to  me  very  doubtful  under  the  particular  conditions  in  which 
the  fight  over  psychoanalysis  took  place.  The  value  of  majorities 
at  congresses  or  society  meetings  was  certainly  doubtful,  and  my 
confidence  in  the  honesty  and  distinction  of  my  opponents  was  al- 
ways slight.  Observation  shows  that  only  very  few  persons  are 
capable  of  remaining  polite,  not  to  speak  of  objective,  in  any  scien- 
tific dispute,  and  the  impression  gained  from  a  scientific  quarrel  was 
always  a  horror  to  me.  Perhaps  this  attitude  of  mine  has  been  mis- 
understood, perhaps  I  have  been  considered  as  good-natured  or  so  in- 
timidated that  it  was  supposed  no  further  consideration  need  be 
shown  me. 

This  is  a  mistake.  I  can  revile  and  rave  as  well  as  any  other, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  render  into  literary  form  the  expressions  of 
the  underlying  affects  and  therefore  I  prefer  to  abstain  entirely. 

Perhaps  in  many  respects  it  might  have  been  better  had  I  per- 
mitted free  vent  to  my  own  passions  and  to  those  about  me.  We 
have  all  heard  the  interesting  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the 

15  Cf .  my  two  essays  in  Scientia,  Vol.  XIV,  1913,  "  Das  Interesse  an  der 
Psychoanalyse." 
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origin  of  psychoanalysis  from  its  Viennese  milieu.  Janet  did  not 
scorn  to  make  use  of  it  as  late  as  1913,  although,  no  doubt,  he  is 
proud  of  being  a  Parisian.  This  apergu  says  that  psychoanalysis, 
especially  the  assertion  that  the  neuroses  can  be  traced  back  to  dis- 
turbances in  the  sexual  life,  could  only  have  originated  in  a  city  like 
Vienna,  in  an  atmosphere  of  sensuality  and  immorality  not  to  be 
found  in  other  cities,  and  that  it  thus  represents  only  a  reflection,  the 
theoretical  projection  as  it  were,  of  these  particular  Viennese  con- 
ditions. Well,  I  certainly  am  no  local  patriot,  but  this  theory  has 
always  seemed  to  be  especially  nonsensical,  so  nonsensical  that  some- 
times I  was  inclined  to  assume  that  the  reproaching  of  the  Vienna 
spirit  was  only  a  euphemistic  substitution  for  another  one  which 
one  did  not  care  to  bring  up  publicly.  If  the  assumptions  had  been 
of  the  opposite  kind,  we  might  be  inclined  to  listen.  But  even  if 
we  assume  that  there  might  be  a  city  whose  inhabitants  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves  special  sexual  restrictions  and  at  the  same 
time  show  a  peculiar  tendency  to  severe  neurotic  maladies,  then  such 
a  town  might  well  furnish  the  soil  on  which  some  observer  might 
get  the  idea  of  connecting  these  two  facts  and  of  deducting  the  one 
from  the  other.  But  neither  assumption  fits  Vienna.  The  Vien- 
nese are  neither  more  abstemious  nor  yet  more  nervous  than  dwellers 
in  any  other  metropolis.  Sex  matters  are  a  little  freer,  prudishness 
is  less  than  in  the  cities  of  western  and  northern  Europe  that  are  so 
proud  of  their  chastity.  Our  supposed  observer  would,  more  likely, 
be  led  astray  by  the  particular  conditions  prevailing  in  Vienna  than 
be  enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  the  neuroses. 

But  Vienna  has  done  everything  possible  to  deny  her  share  in 
the  origin  of  psychoanalysis.  Nowhere  else  is  the  inimical  indif- 
ference of  the  learned  and  cultured  circles  so  clearly  evident  to  the 
psychoanalyst. 

Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  to  blame  for  this  by  my  policy  of  avoid- 
ing widespread  publicity.  If  I  had  caused  psychoanalysis  to  occupy 
the  medical  societies  of  Vienna  with  noisy  sessions,  with  an  unload- 
ing of  all  passions,  wherein  all  reproaches  and  invectives  carried  on 
the  tongue  or  in  the  mind  would  have  been  expressed,  then  perhaps 
the  ban  against  psychoanalysis  might,  by  now,  have  been  removed 
and  its  standing  no  longer  might  have  been  that  of  a  stranger  in  its 
native  city.  As  it  is,  the  poet  may  be  right  when  he  makes  Wallen- 
stein  say : 

"  Yet  this  the  Viennese  will  not  forgive  me, 
That  I  did  them  out  of  a  spectacle." 
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The  task  to  which  I  am  unequal,  namely,  that  of  reproaching  the 
opponents  "  suaviter  in  modo  "  for  their  injustice  and  arbitrariness, 
was  taken  up  by  Bleuler  in  191 1  and  carried  out  in  most  honorable 
fashion  in  his  work,  "  Freud's  Psychoanalysis :  a  Defense  and  a 
Criticism."  It  would  be  so  entirely  natural  for  me  to  praise  this 
work,  critical  in  two  directions,  that  I  hasten  to  tell  what  there  is  in 
it  I  object  to.  This  work  appears  to  me  to  be  still  very  partisan, 
too  lenient  to  the  mistakes  of  our  opponents,  and  altogether  too 
severe  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  followers.  This  characterization 
of  it  may  explain  why  the  opinion  of  a  psychiatrist  of  such  high 
standing,  of  such  indubitable  ability  and  independence,  has  not  had 
greater  influence  on  his  colleagues.  The  author  of  "  Affectivity  " 
(1906)  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  influence  of  a  work  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  value  of  its  argument  but  by  the  tone  of  its  affect. 
Another  part  of  this  influence — the  one  on  the  followers  of  psycho- 
analysis— Bleuler  himself  destroyed  later  on  by  bringing  into  prom- 
inence in  1913,  in  his  "Criticism  of  the  Freudian  School,"  the  ob- 
verse side  of  his  attitude  to  psychoanalysis.  Therein  he  takes  away 
so  much  from  the  structure  of  the  psychoanalytic  principles  that 
our  opponents  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  assistance  of  this  de- 
fender. It  was  not  new  arguments  or  better  observations  that  served 
Bleuler  as  a  guidance  for  these  verdicts,  but  only  the  reference  to 
his  own  knowledge,  the  inadequacy  of  which  the  author  no  longer 
admits  as  in  his  earlier  writings.  Here  an  almost  irreparable  loss 
seemed  to  threaten  psychoanalysis.  However,  in  his  last  utterance 
("Die  Kritiken  der  Schizophrenic,"  1914)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  owing  to  his  introduction  of  psychoanalysis 
into  his  book  on  "  Schizophrenic,"  Bleuler  rises  to  what  he  himself 
terms  a  "  haughty  presumption  :"  "  But  now  I  will  assume  a  haughty 
presumption,  I  consider  that  the  many  psychologies  to  date  have 
contributed  mighty  little  to  the  explanation  of  the  connection  be- 
tween psychogenetic  symptoms  and  diseases,  but  that  the  deeper 
psychology  (tiefen  psychologie)  furnishes  us  a  part  of  the  psychol- 
ogy still  to  be  created,  which  the  physician  needs  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  patients  and  to  heal  them  rationally;  and  I  even  believe 
that  in  my  '  Schizophrenic '  I  have  taken  a  very  small  step  towards 
this."  The  first  two  assertions  are  surely  correct,  the  latter  may  be 
an  error. 

Since  by  the  "  deeper  psychology  "  psychoanalysis  alone  is  to  be 
understood,  we  may,  for  the  present,  remain  satisfied  with  this  ad- 
mission. 
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III 

"  Cut  it  short ! 
On  doomsday  'twon't  be  worth  a  farthing ! " 

Goethe. 

Two  years  after  the  first  congress  the  second  private  congress 
of  psychoanalysts  took  place  at  Nuremberg,  March,  1910.  During 
the  interval,  whilst  I  was  still  under  the  impression  of  the  favorable 
reception  in  America,  the  growing  hostility  in  Germany  and  the  un- 
expected support  through  the  acquisition  of  the  Zurich  School,  I 
had  conceived  a  project  which  I  was  able  to  carry  out,  at  this  second 
congress,  with  the  help  of  my  friend  S.  Ferenczi.  I  had  in  mind  to 
organize  the  psychoanalytic  movement,  to  transfer  its  center  to 
Zurich,  and  place  it  under  a  head  who  would  take  care  of  its  future. 
As  this  found  much  opposition  among  the  adherents  of  psychoanal- 
ysis, I  will  explain  my  motives  more  fully.  Thus  I  hope  to  justify 
myself,  even  if  it  turns  out  that  my  action  was  not  a  very  wise  one. 

I  judged  that  the  association  with  Vienna  was  no  recommenda- 
tion, but  rather  an  obstacle  for  the  new  movement.  A  place  like 
Zurich,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  where  an  academic  teacher  had 
opened  his  institution  to  psychoanalysis,  seemed  to  me  much  more 
promising.  Moreover,  I  assumed  that  my  own  person  was  a  second 
obstacle.  The  estimate  put  upon  my  personality  was  utterly  con- 
fused by  the  favor  or  dislike  from  different  factions.  I  was  either 
compared  to  Darwin  and  Kepler  or  reviled  as  a  paralytic.  I,  there- 
fore, desired  to  push  into  the  background  not  only  the  city  whence 
psychoanalysis  emanated,  but  also  my  own  personality.  Further- 
more, I  was  no  longer  young,  I  saw  a  long  road  before  me  and  I 
felt  oppressed  by  the  idea  that  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  become  a 
leader  in  my  advanced  age.  Yet  I  felt  that  there  must  be  a  leader. 
I  knew  only  too  well  what  mistakes  lay  in  wait  for  him  who  would 
undertake  the  practice  of  psychoanalysis,  and  hoped  that  many  of 
these  might  be  avoided  if  we  had  an  authority  who  was  prepared  to 
guide  and  admonish.  Such  authority  naturally  devolved  upon  me 
in  view  of  the  indisputable  advantage  of  fifteen  years'  experience. 
It  was  now  my  desire  to  transfer  this  authority  to  a  younger  man 
who  would,  quite  naturally,  take  my  place  on  my  death.  I  felt  that 
this  person  could  be  only  C.  G.  Jung,  for  Bleuler  was  of  my  own 
age.  In  favor  of  Jung  was  his  conspicuous  talents,  the  contributions 
he  had  already  made  to  analysis,  his  independent  position,  and  the 
impression  of  energy  which  his  personality  always  made.  He  also 
seemed  prepared  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  me,  and  to 
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give  up,  for  my  sake,  certain  race-prejudices  which  he  had  so  far 
permitted  himself  to  indulge.  I  had  no  notion  then  that  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  enumerated,  this  was  a  very  unfortunate  choice ; 
that  it  concerned  a  person  who,  incapable  of  tolerating  the  author- 
ity of  another,  was  still  less  fitted  to  be  himself  an  authority,  one 
whose  energy  was  devoted  to  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  his  own 
interests. 

The  formation  of  an  official  organization  I  considered  necessary 
because  I  feared  the  abuses  to  which  psychoanalysis  would  be  sub- 
jected, once  it  should  achieve  popularity.  I  felt  that  there  should 
be  a  place  that  could  give  the  dictum :  "  With  all  this  nonsense, 
analysis  has  nothing  to  do ;  this  is  not  psychoanalysis."  It  was  de- 
cided that  at  the  meeting  of  the  local  groups  which  together  formed 
the  international  organization,  instruction  should  be  given  how  psy- 
choanalysis should  be  practised,  that  physicians  should  be  trained 
there  and  that  the  local  society  should,  in  a  way,  stand  sponsor  for 
them.  It  also  appeared  to  me  desirable  that  the  adherents  of  psy- 
choanalysis should  meet  for  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  sup- 
port, inasmuch  as  official  science  had  pronounced  its  great  ban  and 
boycott  against  physicians  and  institutions  practising  psychoanalysis. 

This  and  nothing  else  I  wished  to  attain  by  the  founding  of  the 
"  International  Psychoanalytic  Association."  Perhaps  it  was  more 
than  could  possibly  be  attained.  Just  as  my  opponents  learned  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  stem  the  new  movement,  so  I  had  to  learn,  by 
experience,  that  it  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  led  along  the  par- 
ticular path  which  I  had  laid  out  for  it.  The  motion  made  by 
Ferenczi  at  Nuremberg  was  seconded.  Jung  was  elected  president, 
and  Riklin  was  chosen  as  secretary.  It  was  also  decided  to  publish 
a  corresponding  journal  through  which  the  central  association  was 
"  to  foster  and  further  the  science  of  psychoanalysis  as  founded  by 
Freud  both  as  pure  psychology,  as  well  as  in  its  application  to 
medicine  and  the  mental  sciences,  and  to  promote  assistance  among 
the  members  in  all  their  efforts  to  acquire  and  to  spread  psychoanalytic 
knowledge."  The  members  of  the  Vienna  group  alone  firmly  op- 
posed the  project  with  passionate  excitement.  Adler  expressed  his 
fear  that  "a  censorship  and  limitation  of  scientific  freedom"  was 
intended.  The  Viennese  finally  gave  in,  after  having  gained  their 
point  that  Zurich  should  not  be  raised  to  the  center  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  that  the  center  should  be  the  home  city  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  was  to  be  elected  for  two  years. 

At  this  congress  three  local  groups  were  constituted:  one  in 
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Berlin  under  the  chairmanship  of  Abraham,  one  in  Zurich,  whose 
chairman  became  the  president  of  the  central  association,  and  one  in 
Vienna,  the  chairmanship  of  which  I  relinquished  to  Adler.  A 
fourth  group,  in  Budapest,  could  not  be  formed  until  later.  On  ac- 
count of  illness  Bleuler  had  been  absent  from  the  congress.  Later 
be  evinced  considerable  hesitation  about  entering  the  association  and 
although  he  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  do  so  by  my  personal  repre- 
sentations, he  resigned  a  short  time  afterwards  owing  to  disagree- 
ments at  Zurich.  This  severed  the  connection  between  the  Zurich 
group  and  the  Burgholzli  institution. 

Another  result  of  the  Nuremberg  Congress  was  the  founding  of  the 
Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse,  which  caused  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Adler  and  Stekel.  It  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  op- 
posing tendency  and  was  to  win  back  for  Vienna  the  hegemony 
threatened  by  the  election  of  Jung.  But  when  the  two  founders  of 
the  journal,  under  pressure  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  publisher, 
assured  me  of  their  friendly  intentions  and  as  guarantee  of  their 
attitude  gave  me  the  right  to  veto,  I  accepted  the  editorship  and 
worked  vigorously  for  this  new  organ,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  September,  1910. 

I  will  not  continue  the  history  of  the  Psychoanalytic  Congress. 
The  third  one  took  place  at  Weimar,  September,  191 1,  and  even  sur- 
passed the  previous  ones  in  spirit  and  scientific  interest.  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  later  expressed  in  America 
his  satisfaction  and  his  respect  for  the  "  mental  attitude  "  of  those 
present  and  quoted  words  which  I  was  supposed  to  have  used  in 
reference  to  the  latter  :  "  They  have  learned  to  endure  a  bit  of  truth." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  any  one  who  has  attended  scientific  congresses 
must  have  received  a  lasting  impression  in  favor  of  the  Psycho- 
analytic Association.  I  myself  had  presided  over  two  former  con- 
gresses. I  thought  it  best  to  give  every  lecturer  ample  time  for  his 
paper  and  left  the  discussions  of  these  lectures  to  take  place  later 
as  a  sort  of  private  exchange  of  ideas.  Jung,  who  presided  over  the 
Weimar  meeting,  reestablished  the  discussions  after  each  lecture, 
which  had  not,  however,  proved  disturbing  at  that  time. 

Two  years  later,  in  September,  191 3,  quite  another  picture  was 
presented  by  the  congress  at  Munich  which  is  still  vividly  recalled 
by  those  who  were  present.  It  was  presided  over  by  Jung  in  an  un- 
amiable  and  incorrect  fashion :  the  lecturers  were  limited  as  to 
time,  and  the  discussion  dwarfed  the  lectures.  Through  a  malicious 
mood  of  chance  the  evil  genius  of  Hoche  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
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dence  in  the  same  house  in  which  the  analysts  held  their  meetings. 
Hoche  could  easily  have  convinced  himself  that  his  characterization 
of  these  psychoanalysts,  as  a  sect,  blindly  and  meekly  following  their 
leader,  was  true  ad  absnrdum.  The  fatiguing  and  unedifying  pro- 
ceedings ended  in  the  reelection  of  Jung  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic  Association,  which  fact  Jung  accepted,  al- 
though two  fifths  of  those  present  refused  him  their  support.  We 
took  leave  from  one  another  without  feeling  the  need  to  meet  again ! 

About  the  time  of  this  third  Congress  the  condition  of  the  Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic  Association  was  as  follows  :  The  local  groups 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Zurich  had  constituted  themselves  already  at 
the  congress  at  Nuremberg  in  1910.  In  May,  191 1,  a  group,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  L.  Seif,  was  added  at  Munich.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  American  local  group  was  formed  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  A.  A.  Brill  under  the  name  of  "  The  New  York  Psycho- 
analytic Society."  At  the  Weimar  Congress,  the  founding  of  a 
second  American  group  was  authorized.  This  came  into  existence 
during  the  next  year  as  "The  American  Psychoanalytic  Associa- 
tion." It  included  members  from  Canada  and  all  America ;  Put- 
nam was  elected  president,  and  Ernest  Jones  was  made  secretary. 
Just  before  the  congress  at  Munich  in  191 3,  a  local  group  was 
founded  at  Budapest  under  the  leadership  of  S.  Ferenczi.  Soon 
afterwards  Jones,  who  settled  in  London,  founded  the  first  English 
group.  The  number  of  members  of  the  eight  groups  then  in  exist- 
ence could  not,  of  course,  furnish  any  standard  for  the  computation 
of  the  non-organized  students  and  adherents  of  psychoanalysis. 

The  development  of  the  periodical  literature  of  psychoanalysis 
is  also  worthy  of  a  brief  mention.  The  first  periodical  publications 
serving  the  interests  of  analysis  were  the  Schriften  zur  angewandten 
Seelenkunden  which  have  appeared  irregularly  since  1907  and  have 
reached  the  fifteenth  volume.15*  They  published  writings  by  Freud, 
Riklin,  Jung,  Abraham,  Rank,  Sadger,  Pfister,  M.  Graf,  Jones,  Stor- 
f er  and  Hug-Hellmuth.  The  founding  of  the  Imago,  to  be  mentioned 
later,  has  somewhat  lowered  the  value  of  this  form  of  publication.  Af- 
ter the  meeting  at  Salzburg,  1908,  the  Jahrbuch  fur  psychoanalytische 
und  psychopathologische  Forschungen  was  founded,  which  appeared 
under  Jung's  editorship  for  five  years,  and  it  has  now  reappeared 
under  new  editorship  and  under  the  slightly  changed  title  of  Jahr- 
buch der  Psychoanalyse.    It  no  longer  wishes  to  be  as  in  former 

153  Dreams  and  Myths,  Wish-fulfillment  and  Fairy  Tales,  Myth  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Hero,  in  this  series  are  translated  in  the  Monograph  Series. 
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years,  merely  an  archive  for  collecting  works  of  psychoanalytic 
merit,  but  it  wishes  to  justify  its  editorial  task  by  taking  due  notice 
of  all  occurrences  and  all  endeavors  in  the  field  of  psychoanalysis. 
As  mentioned  before  Das  Zentralblatt  fur  Psychoanalyse  started  by 
Adler  and  Stekel  after  the  founding  of  the  "  International  Associa- 
tion "  (Nuremberg,  1910)  went  through  in  a  short  time  a  very  varied 
career.  Already  in  the  tenth  issue  of  the  first  volume  there  was  an 
announcement  that  in  view  of  scientific  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  editors,  Dr.  Adler  had  decided  voluntarily  to  withdraw  his  col- 
laboration. This  placed  the  entire  editorship  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Stekel  (summer  of  191 1).  At  the  Weimar  congress  the  Zentral- 
blatt was  raised  to  the  official  organ  of  the  "  International  Associa- 
tion "  and  by  raising  the  annual  dues  it  was  made  accessible  to  all 
members.  Beginning  with  the  third  number  of  the  second  year 
(winter  1912)  Stekel  alone  became  responsible  for  the  contents  of 
the  journal.  His  behavior,  which  is  difficult  to  explain  in  public, 
forced  me  to  sever  all  my  connections  with  this  journal  and  to  give 
psychoanalysis  in  all  haste  a  new  organ,  the  International  Journal 
for  Medical  Psychoanalysis  (Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Arzt- 
liche  Psychoanalyse).  With  the  help  of  almost  all  my  collaborators 
and  the  new  publisher,  H.  Heller,  the  first  number  of  this  new  jour- 
nal was  able  to  appear  in  January,  1913,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Zentralblatt  as  the  official  organ  of  the  "  International  Psychoana- 
lytic Association." 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Hanns  Sachs  and  Dr.  Otto  Rank  founded  early 
in  1912  a  new  journal,  Imago  (published  by  Heller),  whose  only  aim 
is  the  application  of  psychoanalysis  to  mental  sciences.  Imago  has 
now  reached  the  middle  of  its  third  year,  and  enjoys  the  increasing 
interest  of  readers  who  are  not  medically  interested  in  psycho- 
analysis. 

Apart  from  these  four  periodical  publications  (Schriften  z.  An- 
gew.  Seelenkunde,  Jahrbuch,  Intern.  Zeitschrift,  and  Imago)  other 
German  and  foreign  journals  have  contributed  works  that  can  claim 
a  place  in  psychoanalytic  literature.  The  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psychology,  published  by  Morton  Prince,  as  a  rule,  contains  many 
good  analytical  contributions.  In  the  winter  of  1913  Dr.  White  and 
Dr.  Jelliffe  started  a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  psychoanalysis, 
The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  which  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  most  physicians  in  America  interested  in  psychoanalysis  do  not 
master  the  German  language. 

I  am  now  obliged  to  speak  of  two  secessions  which  have  taken 
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place  among  the  followers  of  psychoanalysis.  The  first  of  these 
took  place  in  the  interval  between  the  founding  of  the  association 
in  1910  and  the  congress  at  Weimar,  191 1,  the  second  took  place 
after  this,  and  came  to  light  in  Munich  in  1913.  The  disappoint- 
ment which  they  caused  me  might  have  been  avoided  if  more  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  mechanisms  of  those  who  undergo  analyt- 
ical treatment.  I  was  well  aware  that  any  one  might  take  flight  on 
first  approach  to  the  unlovely  truths  of  analysis  ;  I  myself  had  always 
asserted  that  any  one's  understanding  may  be  suspended  by  one's 
own  repressions  (through  the  resistances  which  sustain  them)  so 
that  in  his  relation  to  psychoanalysis  he  cannot  get  beyond  a  certain 
point.  But  I  had  not  expected  that  any  one  who  had  mastered  anal- 
ysis to  a  certain  depth  could  renounce  this  understanding  and  lose 
it.  And  yet  daily  experience  with  patients  had  shown  that  the  total 
rejection  of  all  knowledge  gained  through  analysis  may  be  brought 
about  by  any  deeper  stratum  of  particularly  strong  resistance. 
Even  if  we  succeed  through  laborious  work  in  causing  such  a  patient 
to  grasp  parts  of  analytic  knowledge  and  handle  these  as  his  own 
possessions,  it  may  well  happen  that  under  the  domination  of  the 
next  resistance  he  will  throw  to  the  winds  all  he  has  learned  and 
will  defend  himself  as  in  his  first  days  of  treatment.  I  had  to  learn 
that  this  can  happen  among  psychoanalysts  just  as  among  patients 
during  treatment. 

It  is  no  enviable  task  to  write  the  history  of  these  two  secessions, 
partly  because  I  am  not  impelled  to  it  by  strong  personal  motives — 
I  had  not  expected  gratitude  nor  am  I  to  any  active  degree  revenge- 
ful— and  partly  because  I  know  that  I  hereby  lay  myself  open  to  the 
invectives  of  opponents  manifesting  but  little  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  regale  the  enemies  of  psychoanalysis  with  the  long 
wished-for  spectacle  of  seeing  the  psychoanalysts  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces.  I  had  to  exercise  much  control  to  keep  myself  from  fight- 
ing with  the  opponents  of  psychoanalysis,  and  now  I  feel  constrained 
to  take  up  the  fight  with  former  followers  or  such  as  still  wish  to 
be  called  so.  I  have  no  choice ;  to  keep  silent  would  be  comfortable 
or  cowardly,  but  it  would  hurt  the  subject  more  than  the  frank  un- 
covering of  the  existing  evils.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the 
growth  of  scientific  movements  will  know  that  quite  similar  dis- 
turbances and  dissensions  took  place  in  all  of  them.  It  may  be  that 
elsewhere  they  are  more  carefully  concealed.  However,  psycho- 
analysis, which  denies  many  conventional  ideals,  is  also  more  honest 
in  these  things. 
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Another  very  palpable  inconvenience  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  can- 
not altogether  avoid  going  into  an  analytic  elucidation.  Analysis 
is  not,  however,  suitable  for  polemical  use ;  it  always  presupposes 
the  consent  of  the  one  analyzed  and  the  situation  of  a  superior  and 
subordinate.  Therefore  he  who  wishes  to  use  analysis  with  polemic 
intent  must  offer  no  objection  if  the  person  so  analyzed  will,  in  his 
turn,  use  analysis  against  him,  and  if  the  discussion  merges  into  a 
state  in  which  the  awakening  of  a  conviction  in  an  impartial  third 
party  is  entirely  excluded.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  here  the  smallest 
possible  use  of  analysis,  thereby  limiting  my  indiscretion  and  aggres- 
sion against  my  opponents,  and  I  will  also  add  that  I  base  no  scien- 
tific criticism  on  this  means.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  possible 
substance  of  truths  in  the  theories  to  be  rejected  nor  am  I  seeking 
to  refute  the  same.  This  task  may  be  left  to  other  able  workers 
in  the  field  of  psychoanalysis,  and  some  of  it  has  already  been  done. 
I  only  desire  to  show  that  these  theories  deny  the  basic  principles 
of  analysis — I  will  show  in  what  points — and  for  this  reason  should 
not  be  known  under  this  name.  I  shall,  therefore,  use  analysis  only 
to  make  clear  how  these  deviations  from  analysis  could  take  place 
among  analysts.  At  the  parting  places  I  am,  of  course,  obliged  to 
defend  the  just  rights  of  psychoanalysis  with  purely  critical  remarks. 

Psychoanalysis  has  found  as  its  first  task  the  explanation  of  the 
neuroses ;  it  has  taken  the  two  facts  of  resistance  and  transference 
as  starting  points,  and  by  bearing  in  mind  the  third  fact  of  amnesia 
in  the  theories  of  repression,  it  has  given  justification  to  the  sexual 
motive  forces  of  the  neuroses  and  of  the  unconscious.  Psycho- 
analysis has  never  claimed  to  give  a  perfect  theory  of  the  human 
psychic  life,  but  has  only  demanded  that  its  discoveries  should  be 
used  for  the  completion  and  correction  of  knowledge  we  have  gained 
elsewhere.  But  Alfred  Adler's  theory  goes  far  beyond  this  goal. 
It  pretends  to  explain  with  one  stroke  the  behavior  and  character 
of  men  as  well  as  their  neurotic  and  psychotic  maladies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Adler's  theory  is  more  adequate  to  any  other  field 
than  to  that  of  the  neuroses,  which  he  still  puts  in  the  first  place 
because  of  the  history  of  its  origin.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  Dr.  Adler  many  years  and  have  never  denied  him  the  testi- 
monial of  having  a  superior  mind,  especially  endowed  speculatively. 
As  proof  of  the  "persecution"  which  he  claims  to  have  suffered  at 
my  hands,  I  can  only  say  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion I  handed  over  to  him  the  leadership  of  the  Vienna  group.  It 
was  only  after  urgent  requests  from  all  the  members  of  the  society 
that  I  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  presidency  at  the  scien- 
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tific  proceedings.  When  I  had  recognized  Dr.  Adler's  slight  talent 
for  the  estimation  of  the  unconscious  material,  I  expected  that  he 
would  know  how  to  discover  the  connections  between  psychoanalysis 
and  psychology  and  the  biological  bases  of  the  impulses,  a  discov- 
ery to  which  he  was  entitled,  in  a  certain  sense,  through  his  valu- 
able studies  about  the  inferiority  of  organs.  He  really  did  bring 
out  some  thing,  but  his  work  makes  the  impression  as  if — to  speak 
in  his  own  jargon — it  were  intended  to  prove  that  psychoanalysis 
was  wrong  in  everything  and  that  the  significance  of  the  sexual  im- 
pelling forces  could  only  be  due  to  gullibility  about  the  asser- 
tions of  neurotics.  Of  the  personal  motive  of  his  work  I  may  also 
speak  publicly,  since  he  himself  revealed  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  circle  of  members  of  the  Vienna  group.  "  Do  you  believe," 
he  remarked,  "that  it  is  such  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  stand  in 
your  shadow  my  whole  life?"  To  be  sure  I  see  nothing  objection- 
able in  the  fact  that  a  younger  man  should  frankly  admit  an  ambi- 
tion which  one  might,  in  any  case,  suspect  as  one  of  the  incentives 
of  his  work.  But  even  under  the  domination  of  such  a  motive  a 
man  should  know  how  to  avoid  being  "unfair"  as  designated  by 
the  English  with  their  fine  social  tact.  We  Germans  have  only  a 
much  coarser  word  at  our  disposal  to  convey  this  idea.  How  little 
Adler  has  succeeded  in  not  being  unfair  is  shown  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  mean  outbursts  of  anger  which  distort  his  writings,  and  by 
the  feeling  of  an  ungovernable  mania  for  priority  which  pervades 
his  work.  At  the  Vienna  Psychoanalytic  Society  we  once  heard  him 
claim  for  himself  the  priority  for  the  viewpoints  of  the  "  unity  of 
the  neuroses  "  and  the  "  dynamic  conception  "  of  the  same.  This 
was  a  great  surprise  for  me  as  I  had  always  believed  that  I  had  rep- 
resented these  two  principles  before  I  had  ever  known  Adler.15b 

This  striving  of  Adler  for  a  place  in  the  sun  has  brought  about, 
however,  one  result,  which  must  be  considered  beneficial  to  psycho- 
analysis. When  I  was  obliged  to  bring  about  Adler's  resignation 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Zentralblatt,  after  the  appearance  of 
his  irreconcilable  scientific  antagonisms,  Adler  also  left  the  Vienna 
group  and  founded  a  new  society  to  which  he  first  gave  the  tasteful 
name  "  Society  for  Free  Psychoanalysis."  But  the  outside  public, 
unacquainted  with  analysis,  is  evidently  as  little  skilled  in  recogniz- 
ing the  difference  between  the  views  of  two  psychoanalysts,  as  are 
Europeans  in  recognizing  the  tints  between  two  Chinese  faces.  The 

15b  Adler's  Inferiority  of  Organs,  translated  by  Jelliffe,  appears  as  Mon- 
ograph 24.  His,  "  Nervous  Character,"  translated  by  Glueck  and  Lind,  pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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"  free "  psychoanalysis  remained  in  the  shadow  of  the  "  official " 
and  "  orthodox  "  one,  and  was  treated  only  as  an  appendage  of  the 
latter.  Then  Adler  took  the  step  for  which  we  are  thankful.  He 
severed  all  connection  with  psychoanalysis  and  named  his  teachings 
"  The  Individual  Psychology."  There  is  much  space  on  God's  earth, 
and  any  one  who  can  is  surely  justified  in  tumbling  about  upon  it 
uninhibited ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  continue  living  under  one  roof 
when  people  no  longer  understand  one  another  and  no  longer  get  on 
together.  Adler's  "  Individual  Psychology  "  is  now  one  of  the  many 
psychological  movements  opposed  to  psychoanalysis,  and  its  further 
development  lies  outside  our  interests. 

Adler's  theory  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  "  system,"  which 
psychoanalysis  was  careful  not  to  become.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
example  of  a  "  secondary  elaboration  "  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
process  which  the  waking  thought  produces  in  dream  material.18 
In  this  case  instead  of  dream  material  there  is  the  material  newly 
acquired  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ego  and  brought  under  the 
familiar  categories  of  the  same.  It  is  then  translated,  changed,  and 
as  thoroughly  misunderstood  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dream-for- 
mation. Adler's  theory  is  thus  characterized  less  by  what  it  asserts 
than  by  what  it  denies.  It  consequently  consists  of  three  elements 
of  quite  dissimilar  value ;  first,  good  contributions  to  the  psychology 
of  the  ego,  which  are  superfluous  but  admissible ;  secondly,  transla- 
tions of  analytical  facts  into  the  new  jargon,  and,  thirdly,  distor- 
tions and  perversions  of  these  facts  when  they  do  not  fit  into  the  ego 
presuppositions.  The  elements  of  the  first  kind  have  never  been 
ignored  by  psychoanalysis,  although  it  owed  no  special  attention  to 
them.  Psychoanalysis  had  a  greater  interest  in  showing  that  all 
ego  strivings  are  mixed  with  libidinous  components.  Adler's  theory 
emphasizes  the  counterpart  to  it ;  namely,  that  all  libidinous  feeling 
contains  an  admixture  of  egotism.  This  would  have  been  a  palpable 
gain  if  Adler  had  not  made  use  of  this  assertion  to  deny,  every  time, 
the  libidinous  feelings  in  favor  of  the  impelling  ego  components. 
His  theory  thus  does  exactly  what  all  patients  do,  and  what  our 
conscious  thinking  always  does,  it  rationalizes,  as  Jones  would  say, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  unconscious  motives.  Adler  is  so  consistent 
in  this,  that  he  considers  the  object  of  evincing  domination  over  the 
woman,  to  be  on  the  top,  as  the  mainspring  of  the  sexual  act.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  has  upheld  this  monstrous  idea  in  his  writings. 

16  Cf.  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  p.  389,  translated  by  A.  A.  Brill, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  and  Allen,  London. 
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Psychoanalysis  early  recognized  that  every  neurotic  symptom 
owes  the  possibility  of  its  existence  to  some  compromise.  It  must, 
therefore,  also  put  to  some  good  account  the  demands  of  the  ego 
which  manages  the  repression,  it  must  offer  it  some  advantages  by 
finding  for  it  some  useful  employment,  otherwise  it  would  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  originally  defended  impulses.  The  term  "  morbid 
gain"  expresses  this  state  of  affairs.  One  might  even  have  been 
justified  in  differentiating  the  primary  gain  for  the  ego  which  must 
have  been  active  at  the  origin,  from  a  "  secondary  "  gain  which  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  other  intentions  of  the  ego,  when  the  symp- 
tom is  about  to  assert  itself.  It  has  also  long  been  known  to  analysis 
that  the  withdrawal  of  this  morbid  gain,  or  the  cessation  of  the  same 
in  consequence  of  some  real  change,  is  one  of  the  mechanisms  in  the 
cure  of  the  symptom.  On  these  relationships  which  can  be  verified 
and  understood  without  difficulty,  Adler's  theory  puts  the  greatest 
emphasis.  It  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  innumerable  times  the 
ego  makes  a  virtue  out  of  necessity  in  submitting  to  the  most  unde- 
sired  symptom  forced  upon  it,  because  of  the  use  it  can  make  of  it, 
e.  g.,  when  the  ego  accepts  anxiety  as  a  means  of  security.  Here  the 
ego  plays  the  absurd  part  of  the  Pierot  in  the  circus,  who,  through 
his  gestures,  wishes  to  convey  to  the  spectators  the  impression  that 
all  changes  in  the  menage  are  taking  place  at  his  command.  But 
only  the  youngest  among  the  spectators  believe  him. 

For  the  second  part  of  Adler's  theory  psychoanalysis  must  stand 
security  as  for  its  own  possessions.  For  it  is  nothing  but  psycho- 
analytic knowledge  which  the  author  had  from  all  the  sources  opened 
to  him  during  ten  years  of  our  joint  work,  but  which  he  later 
marked  as  his  own  after  changing  the  nomenclature.  For  instance, 
I  myself  consider  "security"  a  better  word  than  "protective 
measure,"  which  I  used;  but  cannot  find  in  it  any  new  meaning. 
Similarly  one  will  find  in  Adler's  statements  a  great  many  long- 
known  features  if  one  will  replace  the  expressions  "  feigned " 
(fingiert)  Active  and  fiction,  by  the  original  words  "  to  fancy"  and 
"  phantasy."  This  identity  would  be  emphasized  by  psychoanalysis, 
even  if  the  author  had  not  for  many  years  participated  in  our 
common  work. 

The  third  part  of  Adler's  theory,  which  consists  in  giving  new 
interpretations  to,  and  in  distorting  the  disagreeable  facts  of  psycho- 
analysis, contains  that  which  definitely  severs  the  actual  "  Individual 
Psychology  "  from  psychoanalysis.  As  is  known  the  principle  of 
Adler's  system  states  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  self-assertion  of  the 
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individual,  his  "  will  to  power  "  in  the  form  of  the  "  masculine  pro- 
test," to  manifest  itself  domineeringly  in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  char- 
acter formation  and  in  the  neurosis.  This  "  masculine  protest,"  the 
Adlerism  motor,  is  nothing  else,  however,  than  the  repression  set  free 
from  its  psychological  mechanism,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  sexualized 
and  thus  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  vaunted  expulsion  of  sexuality 
from  its  place  in  the  psychic  life.  The  "  masculine  protest "  certainly 
exists,  but  in  constituting  it  as  the  motor  of  the  psychic  life,  observa- 
tion has  only  played  the  part  of  the  springboard  which  one  leaves  in 
order  to  uplift  one's  self.  Let  us  consider  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental situations  of  the  infantile  desire ;  namely,  the  observation  of 
the  sexual  act  between  adults  by  the  child.  When  the  life-history  of 
such  persons  is  later  subjected  to  analysis  by  a  physician,  it  is  found 
that  at  this  moment  the  minor  spectator  was  seized  by  two  feelings ; 
one,  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  active 
man,  and  the  other,  the  opposing  feeling,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
suffering  woman.  Both  strivings  conjointly  exhaust  the  pleasure 
that  might  have  resulted  from  this  situation.  Only  the  first  feeling 
can  come  under  the  head  of  the  "masculine  protest"  if  this  idea  is 
to  retain  any  meaning  at  all.  The  second  feeling,  whose  fate  Adler 
either  ignores  or  does  not  know,  is  really  the  one  which  assumes 
greater  significance  in  the  later  neurosis.  Adler  has  placed  himself 
so  entirely  into  the  jealous  confinement  of  the  ego,  that  he  only 
accounts  for  such  emotional  feelings  as  are  agreeable  to  the  ego  and 
furthered  by  it;  but  the  case  of  the  neurosis,  which  opposes  these 
strivings,  lies  beyond  his  horizon. 

Adler's  most  serious  deviations  from  the  reality  of  observation 
and  his  deepest  confusion  of  ideas  have  arisen  in  his  attempt  to 
correlate  the  basic  principle  of  his  theory  with  the  psychic  life  of  the 
child,  an  attempt  which  has  become  inevitable  in  psychoanalysis. 
The  biological,  social,  and  physiological  meaning  of  "  masculine " 
and  "  feminine  "  have  here  become  mixed  into  a  hopeless  composi- 
tion. It  is  quite  impossible,  and  it  can  easily  be  disproved  by  ob- 
servation, that  the  masculine  or  feminine  child  builds  its  plan  of  life 
on  any  original  undervaluation  of  the  feminine  sex;  nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  child  can  take  as  the  guiding  line  the  wish :  "  I  will 
be  a  real  man."  In  the  beginning  no  child  has  even  an  inkling  of 
the  significance  of  the  difference  in  sex,  more  likely  it  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  both  sexes  possess  the  same  (male)  genital. 
It  does  not  begin  its  sexual  investigation  with  the  problem  of  sex 
differentiation  and  is  far  from  entertaining  the  social  undervaluation 
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of  the  woman.  There  are  women  in  whose  neurosis  the  wish  to  be 
a  man  never  played  any  part.  So  far  as  the  "  masculine  protest "  is 
concerned,  it  can  easily  be  traced  back  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
original  narcissism  caused  by  the  threat  of  castration;  that  is,  to 
the  first  hindrance  of  sexual  activity.  All  dispute  as  to  the  psycho- 
genesis  of  the  neuroses  must  ultimately  be  decided  in  the  sphere  of 
the  childhood  neuroses.  The  careful  analysis  of  a  neurosis  of  the 
early  years  of  childhood  puts  an  end  to  all  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
etiology  of  the  neuroses,  and  all  doubts  as  to  the  part  played  by  the 
sexual  impulses.  That  is  why  Adler  in  his  criticism  of  Jung's  "  Con- 
flicts of  the  Child's  Mind"  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  imputation 
that  the  material  of  the  case  surely  must  have  followed  a  uniform 
new  tendency  "  from  the  father."17 

I  will  not  linger  any  longer  over  the  biological  side  of  Adler's 
theory,  and  will  not  examine  whether  the  palpable  inferiority  of 
organs  or  the  subjective  feeling  of  the  same  (one  often  cannot  tell 
which)  can  possibly  be  the  basis  of  Adler's  system.  Only  permit 
me  to  remark  that  this  would  make  the  neurosis  a  by-product  of  the 
general  stunting,  while  observation  teaches  that  an  excessively  large 
number  of  hideous,  misshapen,  crippled,  and  wretched  creatures  have 
failed  to  react  to  their  deficiencies  by  developing  a  neurosis.  Nor 
will  I  consider  the  interesting  information  that  the  sense  of  in- 
feriority goes  back  to  infantile  feelings.  It  shows  us  in  what  dis- 
guise the  doctrine  of  infantilism,  so  much  emphasized  in  psycho- 
analysis, returns  in  Adler's  Individual  Psychology.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  obliged  to  emphasize  how  all  psychological  acquisitions 
of  psychoanalysis  have  been  disregarded  by  Adler.  In  his  book 
"  The  Nervous  Character,"  the  unconscious  still  appears  as  a  psycho- 
logical peculiarity,  but  without  any  relation  to  his  system.  Later, 
he  declared,  quite  logically,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  any  conception  be  conscious  or  unconscious.  For  the 
principle  of  repressions,  Adler  never  evinced  any  understanding. 
While  reviewing  a  lecture  before  the  Vienna  Society  in  191 1,  he 
said :  "  On  the  strength  of  a  case  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  patient 
had  never  repressed  his  libido,  against  which  he  continually  tried  to 
secure  himself."18  Soon  thereafter  at  a  discussion  in  Vienna  Adler 
said:  "If  you  ask  whence  comes  the  repression,  you  are  told:  from 
culture.  But  if  you  ask  whence  comes  culture,  the  reply  is :  from 
the  repression.    So  you  see  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  play  on  words." 

17  Zentralbl.,  Vol.  I,  p.  122.  See  "Analytical  Psychology,"  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.,  N.  Y. 

18  Korrespondenzbl.,  No.  5,  Zurich,  April,  191 1. 
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A  small  fragment  of  the  sagacity  used  by  Adler  to  defend  his 
"  nervous  character  "  might  have  sufficed  to  show  him  the  way  out  of 
this  pettifogging  argument.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it, 
except  that  culture  depends  upon  the  acts  of  repression  of  former 
generations,  and  that  each  new  generation  is  required  to  retain  this 
culture  by  carrying  out  the  same  repressions.  I  have  heard  of  a 
child  that  considered  itself  fooled  and  began  to  cry,  because  to  the 
question:  "Where  do  eggs  come  from?"  it  received  the  answer, 
"  Eggs  come  from  hens,"  and  to  the  further  question :  "  Where  do 
the  hens  come  from  ?  "  the  information  was  "  From  the  eggs,"  and 
yet  this  was  not  a  play  upon  words.  The  child  had  been  told  what 
was  true. 

Just  as  deplorable  and  devoid  of  substance  is  all  that  Adler  has 
said  about  the  dream — that  shibboleth  of  psychoanalysis.  At  first 
he  considered  the  dream  as  a  turning  from  the  masculine  to  the 
feminine  line,  which  simply  means  translating  the  theory  of  wish- 
fulfillment  in  dreams  into  the  language  of  the  "  masculine  protest." 
Later  he  found  that  the  essence  of  the  dream  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
enables  man  to  realize  unconsciously  what  is  denied  him  consciously. 
Adler  should  also  be  credited  with  the  priority  of  confounding  the 
dream  with  the  latent  dream-thoughts,  on  the  cognition  of  which 
rests  his  idea  of  "  prospective  tendency."  Maeder  followed  him  in 
this,  later  on.  In  doing  so  he  readily  overlooks  the  fact  that  every 
interpretation  of  the  dream  which  really  tells  nothing  comprehensible 
in  its  manifest  appearance  rests  upon  the  same  dream-interpreta- 
tion, whose  assumptions  and  conclusions  he  is  disputing.  Concern- 
ing resistance  Adler  asserts  that  it  serves  to  strengthen  the  patient 
against  the  physician.  This  is  certainly  correct.  It  means  as  much 
as  saying  that  it  serves  the  resistance.  But  whence  this  resistance 
originates,  and  how  it  happens  that  its  phenomena  serve  the  patient's 
interest,  these  questions,  as  if  of  no  interest  for  the  ego,  are  not 
further  discussed  by  Adler.  The  detailed  mechanisms  of  symptoms 
and  phenomena,  the  motivation  of  the  variety  of  diseases  and  morbid 
manifestations,  find  no  consideration  at  all  with  Adler,  since  every- 
thing is  equally  subservient  to  the  "  masculine  protest,"  to  the  self- 
assertion,  and  to  the  exaltation  of  the  personality.  The  system  is 
finished,  at  the  expense  of  an  extraordinary  labor  of  new  interpreta- 
tion, yet  it  has  not  contributed  a  single  new  observation.  I  believe 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  his  system  has  nothing  what- 
ever in  common  with  psychoanalysis. 

The  picture  which  one  derives  from  Adler's  system  is  founded 
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entirely  upon  the  impulse  of  aggression.  It  has  no  place  at  all  for 
love.  One  might  wonder  that  such  a  cheerless  aspect  of  life  should 
have  received  any  notice  whatever;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
humanity,  oppressed  by  its  sexual  needs,  is  prepared  to  accept  any- 
thing, if  only  the  "  overcoming  of  sexuality  "  is  held  out  as  bait. 

The  secession  of  Adler's  faction  was  finished  before  the  Congress 
at  Weimar  which  took  place  in  191 1,  while  the  one  of  the  Swiss 
School  began  after  this  date.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  indications 
of  it  were  found  in  some  remarks  by  Riklin  in  popular  articles 
printed  in  Swiss  literature,  from  which  the  general  public  learned, 
even  before  Riklin's  closest  colleagues,  that  psychoanalysis  had 
succeeded  in  overcoming  some  regretable  mistakes  which  discredited 
it.  In  1912  Jung  boasted,  in  a  letter  to  me  from  America,  that  his 
modifications  of  psychoanalysis  had  overcome  the  resistances  to  it 
in  many  persons,  who  hitherto  wanted  to  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
replied  that  this  was  nothing  to  boast  about,  that  the  more  he 
sacrificed  of  the  hard-won  truths  of  psychoanalysis,  the  less  resist- 
ances he  would  encounter.  This  modification  for  the  introduction 
of  which  the  Swiss  are  so  proud,  again  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  theoretical  suppression  of  the  sexual  factor.  I  admit  that 
from  the  very  beginning  I  have  regarded  this  "  progress  "  as  a  too- 
far-reaching  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  actuality. 

These  two  retrogressive  movements,  tending  away  from  psycho- 
analysis, which  I  will  now  compare,  also  resemble  each  other  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  a  favorable  opinion  by  means 
of  certain  lofty  points  of  view,  as  sub  specie  ceternitatis.  In  the  case 
of  Adler,  this  role  is  played  by  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  and 
by  the  rights  of  the  personality  to  construe  artificially  any  piece  of 
knowledge  to  suit  the  individual ;  while  Jung  insists  on  the  cultural 
historical  rights  of  youth  to  throw  off  any  fetters  that  tyrannical  old 
age  with  ossified  views  would  forge  for  it.  These  arguments 
require  some  repudiation.  The  relativity  of  all  our  knowledge  is  a 
consideration  which  may  be  used  as  an  argument  against  any  other 
science  besides  psychoanalysis.  This  idea  originates  from  well- 
known  reactionary  streams  of  the  present  day,  inimical  to  science, 
and  wishes  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  superiority  to  which  we  are 
not  entitled.  Not  one  of  us  can  guess  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  mankind  about  our  theoretical  efforts.  There  are 
examples  to  show  that  what  was  rejected  by  the  next  three  genera- 
tions was  corrected  by  the  fourth  and  its  recognition  thus  brought 
about.    There  is  nothing  else  for  the  individual  to  do  than  to  defend, 
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with  all  his  strength,  his  conviction  based  on  experience  after  he 
has  carefully  listened  to  his  own  criticisms  and  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  criticisms  of  his  opponents.  Let  him  be  content  to  con- 
duct his  affair  honestly  and  not  assume  the  office  of  judge,  which  is 
reserved  for  a  remote  future.  To  accentuate  personal  arbitrariness 
in  scientific  matters  is  bad ;  it  evidently  wishes  to  deny  to  psycho- 
analysis the  value  of  a  science,  which,  to  be  sure,  Adler  has  already 
depreciated  by  the  aforementioned  remark.  Any  one  who  highly 
regards  scientific  thinking  will  rather  seek  for  means  and  methods 
by  which  to  restrict,  if  possible,  the  factor  of  personal  and  artificial 
arbitrariness  wherever  it  still  plays  too  large  a  part.  Besides  one 
must  remember  that  all  agitation  in  defending  is  out  of  place.  Adler 
does  not  take  these  arguments  seriously.  They  are  only  for  use 
against  his  opponents,  but  they  respect  his  own  theories.  They  have 
not  prevented  Adler's  own  adherents  from  celebrating  him  as  the 
Messiah,  for  whose  appearance  waiting  humanity  had  been  prepared 
by  so  many  forerunners.  The  Messiah  is  surely  no  longer  anything 
relative. 

Jung's  argument  ad  captandam  bcnevolentiam  rests  on  the  all- 
too-optimistic  assumption  that  the  progress  of  humanity,  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  knowledge  has  always  continued  in  an  unbroken  line, 
as  if  there  had  never  been  any  epigones,  reactions,  and  restorations 
after  every  revolution,  as  if  there  had  never  been  races  who,  because 
of  a  retrogression,  had  to  renounce  the  gain  of  former  generations. 
The  approach  to  the  standpoint  of  the  masses,  the  giving  up  of  an 
innovation  that  has  proved  unpopular,  all  these  make  it  altogether 
unlikely  that  Jung's  correction  of  psychoanalysis  could  lay  claim  to 
being  a  liberating  act  of  youth.  Finally  it  is  not  the  years  of  the 
doer  that  decide  it,  but  the  character  of  the  deed. 

Of  the  two  movements  we  have  here  considered,  that  headed  by 
Adler  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important.  Though  radically  false, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  consistency  and  coherence  and  it 
is  still  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  impulse.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jung's  modification  has  lessened  the  connection  between  the  phe- 
nomena and  the  impulses :  besides,  as  its  critics  (Abraham,  Ferenczi, 
Jones)  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  so  unintelligible,  muddled,  and 
confused,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  any  attitude  towards  it.  Wher- 
ever one  touches  it,  one  must  be  prepared  to  be  told  that  one  has 
misunderstood  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  one  can  arrive  at 
a  correct  understanding  of  it.  It  represents  itself  in  a  peculiarly 
vacillating  manner,  since  at  one  time  it  calls  itself  "  a  quite  tame 
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deviation,  not  worthy  of  the  row  which  has  arisen  about  it "  (Jung), 
yet,  at  another  time,  it  calls  itself  a  new  salvation  with  which  a  new 
epoch  shall  begin  for  psychoanalysis,  in  fact,  a  new  aspect  of  the 
universe  for  everything  else. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  disagreements  between  the  individual 
private  and  public  expressions  of  Jung's  utterances  one  is  obiiged  to 
ask  to  what  extent  this  is  due  to  his  own  lack  of  clearness  and  lack 
of  sincerity.  Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  representatives  of  the 
new  theory  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  They  are  now 
disputing  things  which  they  themselves  formerly  defended  and  what 
is  more,  this  dispute  is  not  based  on  new  observations  which  might 
have  taught  them  something  fresh,  but  rather  on  a  different  interpre- 
tation which  causes  them  to  see  things  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  saw  them  before.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  wall 
not  give  up  their  connection  with  psychoanalysis  as  the  representa- 
tives of  which  they  first  became  known  in  the  world.  They  prefer 
to  proclaim  that  psychoanalysis  has  changed.  At  the  Congress  of 
Munich  I  was  obliged  to  clear  up  this  confusion  and  did  so  by 
declaring  that  I  could  not  recognize  the  innovation  of  the  Swiss 
School  as  a  legitimate  continuation  and  further  development  of  the 
psychoanalysis  which  had  originated  with  me.  Outside  critics  (like 
Furtmuller)  had  already  recognized  this  state  of  affairs  and  Abra- 
ham says,  quite  rightly,  that  Jung  is  in  full  retreat  away  from 
psychoanalysis.  I  am  naturally  entirely  willing  to  admit  that  any 
one  has  the  right  to  think  and  to  write  what  he  wishes,  but  he  has 
not  the  right  to  make  it  out  to  be  something  different  from  what  it 
really  is.  ' 

Just  as  Adler's  researches  brought  something  new  into  psycho- 
analysis, a  piece  of  the  ego-psychology,  and  paid  only  too  dearly 
for  this  gift  by  repudiating  all  the  fundamental  analytic  principles, 
in  the  same  way  Jung  and  his  adherents  have  based  their  fight 
against  psychoanalysis  upon  a  new  contribution  to  the  same.  They 
have  traced  in  detail  (what  Pfister  did  before  them)  how  the 
material  of  the  sexual  ideas  originating  in  the  family  complex  and 
in  the  incestuous  object  selection  can  be  used  to  represent  the  highest 
ethical  and  religious  interests  of  mankind,  that  is,  they  have  ex- 
plained a  remarkable  case  of  sublimation  of  the  erotic  impelling 
forces  and  the  transformation  of  the  same  into  strivings  that  can  no 
longer  be  called  erotic.  All  this  harmonized  very  well  with  the  as- 
sumptions of  psychoanalysis,  and  would  have  agreed  very  well  with 
the  conception  that  in  the  dream  and  in  the  neurosis  one  sees  the 
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regressive  elucidations  of  these  and  all  other  sublimations.  But 
the  world  would  have  exclaimed  that  ethics  and  religion  had  been 
sexualized.  I  cannot  help  assuming  "  finally  "  that  the  investigators 
found  themselves  quite  unequal  to  the  storm  they  had  to  face. 
Perhaps  the  storm  began  to  rage  in  their  own  bosoms.  The  previous 
theological  history  of  so  many  of  the  Swiss  workers  is  as  important 
in  their  attitude  to  psychoanalysis  as  is  the  socialistic  record  of 
Adler  for  the  development  of  his  "psychology."  One  is  reminded 
of  Mark  Twain's  famous  story  about  the  fate  of  his  watch  and  to  the 
speculative  remark  with  which  he  closed  it :  "  And  he  used  to  wonder 
what  became  of  all  the  unsuccessful  tinkers,  and  gunsmiths,  and 
shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths ;  but  nobody  could  ever  tell  him." 

I  will  encroach  upon  the  realm  of  parables  and  will  assume  that 
in  a  certain  society  there  lived  a  parvenu  who  boasted  of  descent 
from  a  very  noble  family  not  locally  known.  But  it  so  happened 
that  it  was  proved  to  him  that  his  parents  were  living  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  and  were  very  simple  people,  indeed.  Only  one 
way  out  remained  to  him  and  he  seized  upon  it.  He  could  no  longer 
deny  his  parents,  but  he  asserted  that  they  were  very  aristocratic 
by  origin  but  much  come  down  in  the  world,  and  secured  for  them 
at  some  obliging  office  a  document  showing  their  descent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Swiss  workers  had  been  obliged  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  ethics  and  religion  could  not  be  sexualized,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  something  "  higher  "  from  the  very  beginning,  and  as 
their  origin  from  the  family  and  CEdipus  complexes  seemed  un- 
deniable, then  there  was  only  one  way  out ;  namely,  that  these  com- 
plexes themselves,  from  the  beginning,  could  not  have  the  significance 
which  they  appeared  to  express,  but  must  have  that  higher 
"anagogic"  sense  (to  use  Silberer's  nomenclature)  with  which  they 
adapt  themselves  for  proper  use  in  the  abstract  streams  of  thought 
of  ethics  and  religious  mysticism. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  told  once  more  that  I  have  misunder- 
stood the  contents  and  object  of  the  theory  of  the  New-Zurich 
School,  but  here  wish  to  protest  against  being  held  responsible  for 
those  contradictions  to  my  theories  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  publications  of  this  school.  The  burden  of  responsibility  rests 
on  them,  not  on  me.  In  no  other  way  can  I  make  comprehensible 
to  myself  the  ensemble  of  Jung's  innovations  or  grasp  them  in  their 
associations.  All  the  changes  which  Jung  has  perpetrated  upon 
psychoanalysis  originated  in  the  intention  of  setting  aside  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  the  family  complexes,  in  order  that  these  objection- 
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able  features  may  not  be  found  again  in  religion  and  ethics.  The 
sexual  libido  was  replaced  by  an  abstract  idea,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  it  remained  equally  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  alike 
to  fools  and  to  the  wise.  The  CEdipus-complex,  we  are  told,  has 
only  a  "  symbolical "  sense,  the  mother  therein  representing  the 
unattainable  which  must  be  renounced  in  the  interests  of  cultural 
development.  The  father  who  is  killed  in  the  CEdipus  myth  repre- 
sents the  "inner"  father  from  whose  influence  we  must  free  our- 
selves in  order  to  become  independent.  No  doubt  other  portions  of 
the  material  of  sexual  conceptions  will,  in  time,  receive  similarly 
new  interpretations.  In  place  of  the  conflict  between  erotic  striv- 
ings adverse  to  the  ego  and  the  self-assertion,  we  are  given  the 
conflict  between  the  "life-task"  and  the  "psychic-laziness."  The 
neurotic  guilty  conscience  corresponds  with  the  reproach  of  not 
having  put  to  good  account  one's  life-task.  Thus  a  new  religio- 
ethical  system  was  founded  which,  exactly  like  Adler's,  was  obliged 
to  give  new  interpretations,  to  distort  or  set  aside  the  actual  results 
of  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  caught  a  few  cultural 
higher  notes  from  the  symphony  of  the  world's  by-gones,  but  once 
again  have  failed  to  hear  the  powerful  melody  of  the  impulses. 

In  order  to  hold  this  system  together  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
away  entirely  from  the  observations  and  technique  of  psychoanalysis. 
Now  and  then  the  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  cause  even  permits  a 
total  disregard  for  scientific  logic,  as  for  instance,  when  Jung  main- 
tains that  the  CEdipus  complex  is  not  "  specific "  enough  for  the 
etiology  of  the  neuroses,  and  ascribed  this  specificity  to  laziness, 
that  is,  to  the  most  universal  quality  of  animate  and  inanimate 
bodies !  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  "  CEdipus  com- 
plex "  only  represents  a  capacity  on  which  the  psychic  forces  of  the 
individual  measure  themselves,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  force,  like  the 
"psychic  laziness."  The  study  of  the  individual  man  has  shown 
and  always  will  show  that  the  sexual  complexes  are  alive  in  him 
in  their  original  sense.  That  is  why  the  study  of  the  individual  was 
pushed  back  by  Jung  and  replaced  by  the  judgment  of  the  essential 
facts  from  the  study  of  the  races.  As  the  study  of  the  early  child- 
hood of  every  man  exposed  one  to  the  danger  of  striking  against  the 
original  and  undisguised  meaning  of  these  misinterpreted  complexes, 
it  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  make  it  a  rule  to  tarry  as  little  as 
possible  at  this  past  and  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  return 
to  the  conflict.  Here,  moreover,  the  essential  things  are  not  at  all 
the  incidental  and  personal,  but  rather  the  general,  that  is  to  say,  the 
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"non-fulfilment  of  the  life-task."  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  the 
actual  conflict  of  the  neurotic  becomes  comprehensible  and  solvable 
only  if  it  can  be  traced  back  into  the  patient's  past  history,  only  by 
following  along  the  way  that  his  libido  took  when  his  malady  began. 

How  the  New  Zurich  therapy  has  shaped  itself  under  such 
tendencies  I  can  convey  by  means  of  reports  of  a  patient  who  was 
himself  obliged  to  experience  it. 

"  Not  the  slightest  effort  was  made  to  consider  the  past  or  the 
transferences.  Whenever  I  thought  that  the  latter  were  touched, 
they  were  explained  as  a  mere  symbol  of  the  libido.  The  moral 
instructions  were  very  beautiful  and  I  followed  them  faithfully,  but 
I  did  not  advance  one  step.  This  was  more  distressing  to  me  than 
to  the  physician,  but  how  could  I  help  it? — Instead  of  freeing  me 
analytically,  each  session  made  new  and  tremendous  demands  on 
me,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  overcoming  of  the  neurosis  was 
supposed  to  depend.  Some  of  these  demands  were:  inner  concen- 
tration by  means  of  introversion,  religious  meditation,  living  together 
with  my  wife  in  loving  devotion,  etc.  It  was  almost  beyond  my 
power,  since  it  really  amounted  to  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
whole  spiritual  man.  I  left  the  analysis  as  a  poor  sinner  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  contrition  and  the  very  best  resolutions,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  the  deepest  discouragement.  All  that  this 
physician  recommended  any  pastor  would  have  advised,  but  where 
was  I  to  get  the  strength?" 

It  is  true  that  the  patient  had  also  heard  that  an  analysis  of  the 
past  and  of  the  transference  should  precede  the  process.  He,  how- 
ever, was  told  that  he  had  enough  of  it.  But  as  it  had  not  helped 
him,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  the  patient  had 
not  had  enough  of  this  first  sort  of  analysis.  Not  in  any  case  has 
the  superimposed  treatment  which  no  longer  has  the  slightest  claim 
to  call  itself  psychoanalysis,  helped.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  men  of  Zurich  had  need  to  make  the  long  detour  via  Vienna  to 
reach  Bern,  so  close  to  them,  where  Dubois  cures  neuroses  by  ethical 
encouragement  in  the  most  indulgent  fashion.19 

The  utter  disagreement  of  this  new  movement  with  psycho- 
analysis naturally  shows  itself  also  in  its  attitude  towards  repression, 

19 1  know  the  objections  which  stand  in  the  way  of  using  a  patient's  state- 
ments, and  I,  therefore,  expressly  state  that  my  informant  is  as  worthy  of 
credence  as  he  is  capable  of  judging  this  matter.  He  gave  me  this  informa- 
tion without  my  request,  and  I  make  use  of  his  communication  without  asking 
his  consent,  because  I  cannot  admit  that  any  psychoanalytical  technique  should 
lay  claim  to  the  protection  of  discretion. 
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which  is  hardly  mentioned  any  more  in  the  writings  of  Jung;  in 
the  utter  misconstruction  of  the  dream  which  Adler,  ignoring  the 
dream-psychology,  confuses  with  the  latent  dream-thoughts,  and 
also  in  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  unconscious.  In  fact  this 
disagreement  can  be  seen  in  all  the  essential  points  of  psychoanalysis. 
When  Jung  tells  us  that  the  incest-complex  is  only  "  symbolic," 
that  it  has  "no  real  existence,"  that  the  savage  feels  no  desire 
towards  the  old  hag  but  prefers  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  then  one 
is  tempted  to  assume  in  order  to  dispose  of  apparent  contradiction 
that  "  symbolic "  and  "  no  real  existence "  only  signify  what  is 
designated  as  "  existing  unconsciously." 

If  one  maintains  that  the  dream  is  something  different  from  the 
latent  dream-thoughts,  which  it  elaborates,  one  will  not  wonder  that 
the  patients  dream  of  those  things  with  which  their  mind  has  been 
filled  during  the  treatment,  whether  it  be  the  "  life-task  "  or  being 
"  above  "  or  "  below."  Certainly  the  dreams  of  those  analyzed  are 
guidable  in  a  similar  manner  as  dreams  can  be  influenced  by  the 
application  of  experimental  stimuli.  One  may  determine  a  part  of 
the  material  that  occurs  in  the  dream,  but  this  changes  nothing  in 
the  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  dream.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
so-called  "  biographical  "  dream  occurs  outside  of  the  analysis.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  analyze  dreams  that  occurred  before  the  treat- 
ment began,  or  if  attention  is  paid  to  what  the  dreamer  adds  to  the 
stimuli  supplied  to  him  during  the  treatment,  or  if  we  avoid  giving 
him  any  such  task,  then  we  can  convince  ourselves  how  far  the 
dream  is  from  offering  tentative  solutions  of  the  life-task.  For  the 
dream  is  only  another  form  of  thinking;  the  understanding  of  this 
form  can  never  be  gained  from  the  content  of  its  thoughts,  only  the 
consideration  of  the  dream-work  will  lead  to  it. 

The  effective  refutation  of  Jung's  misconceptions  of  psycho- 
analysis and  his  deviations  from  it  is  not  difficult.  Any  analysis 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  especially  any  analysis  of 
a  child,  strengthens  the  convictions  on  which  the  theory  of  psycho- 
analysis rests,  and  repudiates  the  new  interpretations  of  Adler's  and 
Jung's  systems.  Jung  himself,  before  he  became  enlightened,  carried 
out  such  an  analysis  of  a  child  and  published  it.20  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  he  will  undertake  a  new  interpretation  of  this  case  with  the 
help  of  another  "  uniform  new  tendency  of  the  facts,"  to  give 
Adler's  expression  used  in  this  connection. 

20  Experiences  Concerning  the  Psychic  Life  of  the  Child,  translated  by 
A.  A.  Brill,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  April,  1910. 
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The  opinion  that  the  sexual  representation  of  "  higher  "  ideas  in 
the  dream  and  in  the  neurosis  is  nothing  but  an  archaic  manner  of 
expression,  is  naturally  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  these  sexual 
complexes  prove  to  be  in  the  neurosis  the  carriers  of  those  quanti- 
ties of  libido  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  real  life.  If 
it  were  only  a  question  of  sexual  jargon,  nothing  could  thereby  be 
altered  in  the  economy  of  the  libido  itself.  Jung  himself  admits  this 
in  his  "  Darstellung  der  psychoanalytischen  Theorie,"  and  formu- 
lates, as  a  therapeutic  task,  that  the  libido  investing  the  complexes 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them.  But  this  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  rejecting  the  complexes  and  forcing  them  towards  sub- 
limation, but  only  by  the  most  exhaustive  occupation  with  them, 
and  by  making  them  fully  conscious.  The  first  bit  of  reality  with 
which  the  patient  has  to  deal  is  his  malady  itself.  Any  effort  to 
spare  him  this  task  points  to  an  incapacity  of  the  physician  to  help 
him  in  overcoming  his  resistances,  or  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  as  to  the  results  of  this  work. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  Jung,  by  his  "modifica- 
tions" has  furnished  psychoanalysis  with  a  counterpart  to  the 
famous  knife  of  Lichtenberg.  He  has  changed  the  hilt,  has  inserted 
into  it  a  new  blade,  and  because  the  same  trademark  is  engraved  on 
it  he  requires  of  us  that  we  regard  the  instrument  as  the  former  one. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  new  theory 
which  desires  to  substitute  psychoanalysis  signifies  an  abandonment 
of  analysis  and  a  secession  from  it.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  fear 
that  this  defection  may  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  fate  of  psycho- 
analysis than  any  other  because  it  emanates  from  persons  who  once 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  psychoanalytic  movement  and  did  so 
much  to  further  it.    I  do  not  share  this  apprehension. 

Men  are  strong  so  long  as  they  represent  a  strong  idea.  They 
become  powerless  when  they  oppose  it.  Psychoanalysis  will  be  able 
to  bear  this  loss  and  will  gain  new  adherents  for  those  lost. 

I  can  only  conclude  with  the  wish  that  the  fates  may  prepare 
an  easy  ascension  for  those  who  found  their  sojourn  in  the  under- 
world of  psychoanalysis  uncomfortable.  May  it  be  vouchsafed  to 
the  others  to  bring  to  a  happy  conclusion  their  works  in  the  deep. 
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American  Psychoanalytic  Society 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychoanalytical  Society 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  10,  1916.  The  following  papers 
were  presented. 

1.  Individuality  and  Introversion,  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  White,  of  Washington, 

D.  C.    The  Presidential  Address. 

2.  Permutations  within  the  Sphere  of  Consciousness  or  The  Factor  of 

Repression  and  its  Influence  upon  Education,  by  Dr.  Trigant  Bur- 
row, of  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  The  Embryology  of  Dreams,  by  Dr.  John  T.  MacCurdy,  of  New  York. 

4.  The  Social  and  Sexual  Behavior  of  Infra-Human  Primates,  by  Dr. 

Edward  J.  Kempf,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Concerning  Freud's  Principle  of  Reality,  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Emerson,  of 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

6.  Is  Dementia  Prsecox  Properly  described  as  an  Infantile  Mode  of  Re- 

action? by  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer,  of  Kankakee,  111. 

7.  Notes  on  Psychoanalytic  Technic,  by  Dr.  G.  Lane  Taneyhill,  of  Balti- 

more, Md. 

8.  An  Analysis  of  an  Obsessive  Doubt  with  a  Paranoid  Trend,  by  Dr. 

Ralph  W.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

9.  On  the  Place  of  Sublimation  in  a  Psychoanalytic  Treatment,  by  Dr. 

James  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

1.  Individuality  and  Introversion. — Dr.  White  spoke  of  the  actual 
practical  place  which  the  genetic  concept  had  come  to  occupy  in  the  psy- 
chiatric world  and  which  had  necessitated  a  revaluation  of  the  concept 
"  individual."  This  had  brought  about  a  release  of  the  term  from  the 
static,  crystallized  form  to  which  long  usage  had  consigned  it.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  genetic  concept  into  practical  psychopathology  demands 
an  implication  of  much  more  in  the  concept  of  the  "  individual "  than 
the  life  history  of  a  single  person  from  birth  to  death.  White  states  his 
thesis  thus :  "  The  usual  distinction  between  individual  and  environment 
is  largely  artificial.  The  concept  '  individual '  as  implying  this  distinc- 
tion has  had  a  distinct  history,  an  evolution,  and  the  distinction  which 
does  arise  in  this  way  is  broken  down  by  introversion  as  is  particularly 
well  shown  in  the  introversion  type  of  psychoses,  dementia  praecox." 

The  study  of  child  psychology  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
length  of  time  required  as  well  as  of  the  effort  involved  before  the  child 
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has  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  "  self  "  and  the  "  not  self."  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  ego-concept  is  constructed  through  the  integration  of 
sensory  qualities  that  arise  from  one  object,  a  part  of  the  child's  own 
body,  which  is  the  source  of  sensations  similar  to  those  aroused  by  a 
foreign  object  but  adds  its  own  touch  and  motor  sensations  to  those 
otherwise  perceived,  through  which  then  the  child  comes  to  recognize 
the  object  as  part  of  its  own  body  distinct  from  the  environment.  The 
child  meanwhile  animistically  personifies  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
external  world,  a  process  which  appears  again  in  the  psychoses.  More- 
over, certain  portions  of  the  body  never  become  adequately  included  in 
the  conscious  ego-concept  or  others  are  but  indifferently  recognized. 
Hysterical  conversions  which  are  nearest  to  consciousness  show  a  pre- 
dilection for  those  portions  of  the  body  most  thoroughly  integrated  in 
the  ego-concept,  those  that  are  easily  brought  under  psychological  con- 
trol. Hysterical  paralyses  and  anesthesias  follow  these  areas  rather 
than  anatomical  areas  of  nerve  distribution.  The  vividness  of  several 
parts  of  our  bodies  in  our  mental  representations  of  them  indicates  the 
degree  of  their  integration  in  the  concept  of  self.  These  differences  in 
degree  of  integration  have  a  significance  in  determining  symbolic  dis- 
placements which  represent,  then,  the  attempt  to  evade  certain  fixations 
of  definite  biological  significance  and  which  are  under  social  taboo  and 
the  reaction  against  these,  namely,  homosexuality  and  anal  eroticism. 
The  importance  of  the  head  as  a  transfer  station  for  sensations  sym- 
bolically carried  upward  from  tabooed  areas  is  perhaps  due  to  its  highly 
integrated  state,  which  also  may  partly  determine  the  feeling  of  losing 
the  mind. 

There  can  be  therefore  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  and  his  environment  either  in  point  of  time 
or  spatial  contact.  Customs  of  primitive  peoples  are  full  of  examples 
of  the  confusion  between  "self"  and  the  "not  self."  White  quotes  a 
few,  such  as  the  belief  that  the  chief  or  king  contains  within  himself  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  tribe  through  the  universal  vital  force  lodged  in  his 
person,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  distinct  history,  the  evolution  of  the 
concept  "individual"  which  overthrows  the  usual  artificial  distinction 
between  individual  and  environment.  The  praecox  patient,  in  his  primi- 
tive modes  of  reaction,  has  returned  to  these  same  archaic  mechanisms 
for  relating  himself  to  his  environment.  The  external  world  is  no  longer 
to  him  the  object  of  his  energies,  but  there  are  animistic  agencies  in  all 
his  surroundings  mysteriously  acting  upon  him.  This  all  evinces  a  les- 
sened capacity  for  integration  of  the  personality,  of  distinguishing  the 
self  from  the  environment.  Introjection  has  blended  the  environment 
with  the  personality  with  corresponding  swelling  and  indefiniteness  of 
the  individuality,  the  loss  of  reality  varying  with  the  completeness  of 
this  process.  The  projection  of  the  paranoiac  is  possible  only  because 
of  the  fading  out  of  the  individual  through  this  introjection  of  the  en- 
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vironment.  One  patient  manifests  a  most  complete  identification  of  him- 
self with  the  universe,  representing  successively  important  personages, 
while  the  various  parts  of  his  body  correspond  to  important  divisions  of 
the  universe  and  he  himself  is  the  father  and  creator,  male  and  female, 
of  all  the  human  races  or  elements.  This  patient's  idea  of  himself  is 
quite  analogous  to  the  conception  of  the  savage  tribal  king,  who  was  the 
storehouse  of  all  energy. 

Thus  the  most  classical  introversion  type  of  psychosis,  dementia 
prsecox,  breaks  down  the  distinction  which  had  been  built  up  between  in- 
dividual and  environment,  bringing  the  individual  back  to  those  early 
stages  of  development  when  there  was  a  less  clearly  defined  individuality 
and  greater  range  of  identification  with  environment.  Contact  with  re- 
ality at  higher  levels  has  given  place  to  a  more  archaic  and  diffuse  form 
of  contact. 

White  points  out  the  pragmatic  value  of  this  thesis,  that  the  individual 
and  the  environment  are  not  exclusively  distinct  the  one  from  the  other. 
They  are  rather  "  the  elements  of  a  dynamic  relation,  of  a  constant  inter- 
play of  forces,  in  which  their  relative  values  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux."  Their  closer  blending  is  proper  at  the  level  of  culture  of  the  child 
and  the  savage.  In  the  adult  under  present  culture  it  is  destructive  be- 
cause it  separates  him  from  society  and  therefore  from  proper  self-ex- 
pression and  usefulness.    It  has  made  him  less  an  individual. 

L.  Brink 

2.  Permutations  within  the  Sphere  of  Consciousness. — Psychoana- 
lytic investigation  shows  the  psychic  system  to  be  of  a  dual  nature,  orig- 
inally the  primary  pleasure-principle,  and  later  the  recognition  of  reality. 
The  reality-principle  is  productive  of  directive,  purposeful  thinking, 
while  from  the  pleasure-principle  is  developed  the  sphere  of  affectivity, 
expressed  in  creative  social  activity,  expressions  of  art,  and  the  gratifica- 
tions of  sex,  or  in  an  equivalent  of  repression. 

The  intuitive,  inspirational,  affective  sphere  of  mental  life  is  insep- 
arable from  the  sexual  sphere,  both  representing  alternative  processes 
flowing  from  the  original  pleasure-principle. 

The  educational  system  which  offers  completest  inclusion  of  both  the 
affective  sphere  and  the  sphere  of  objective  reality  is  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Our  greatest  need  is  an  educational  program  which  affords  a  release 
of  the  child's  native  interests — freedom  of  his  individuality.  He  needs 
an  outlet  for  his  inspirational,  affective  life  in  activities  engaging  his 
spontaneous  interests. 

Music,  the  most  subjective  of  arts,  belonging  to  the  primary  uncon- 
scious, should  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  childhood. 
It  should  become  a  daily  living  experience  to  the  child,  affording  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  beauty  and  joy,  and  an  outlet  to  the  primary, 
affectional  sphere  of  consciousness. 
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Current  educational  systems,  affording  little  outlet  for  the  inspira- 
tional interests,  are  responsible  for  the  regressive  permutations  of  con- 
sciousness represented  in  neurotic  affections. 

The  subjective  type  of  mind,  creative  and  temperamental,  and  the 
objective  type,  exact  and  mathematical,  are  thrust  through  an  identical 
curriculum,  no  account  being  taken  of  such  essential  type-differences. 
In  a  curriculum  of  rigid  objectivity  there  is  no  place  for  a  child  of  poetic 
fancy,  creative  genius,  but  the  imaginative  child  who  is  not  permitted  to 
dream  upward  will  dream  downward.  Inspirational  trends,  denied  nat- 
ural progressive  development,  must  disintegrate  and  regress. 

Prevailing  educational  methods  are  a  menace  to  the  healthy  adapta- 
tion of  the  growing  mental  organism,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  psycho- 
pathologist  to  make  clear  the  psychological  fallacy  of  such  systems. 

— Author's  Abstract. 

3.  Embryology  of  Dreams. — The  bulk  of  psychoanalytic  investiga- 
tions of  dreams  has  been  concerned  with  the  determination  of  the  latent 
content  and  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manifest  content  of  the 
dream,  as  this  is  of  less  importance  therapeutically.  In  the  psychoses 
of  the  manic-depressive  group  we  find  that  the  mood  of  the  patient  corre- 
sponds to  the  setting  which  the  latent  idea  assumes  in  delusions  and  hal- 
lucinations. The  same  principle  has  been  found  to  apply  to  dreams,  the 
mood  of  the  day  following  the  dream  being  often  determined  by  the 
manifest  content  of  the  dream.  A  number  of  cases  are  presented,  citing 
the  development  of  a  latent  idea  through  crude  expression  to  symbolic 
presentation  in  everyday  situations  as  the  patient  awakes.  This  process 
may  continue  in  determining  the  waking  thoughts  and  activities  of  the 
subject.  The  hypothesis  is  therefore  advanced  that  normally  this  process 
always  takes  places  and  that  the  mental  comfort  of  the  individual  de- 
pends on  his  completing  this  process  thoroughly  before  awakening.  This 
hypothesis  is  used  to  explain  the  mechanism  by  which  a  person  reaches 
a  solution  of  some  difficulty  by  "  sleeping  over  it."  The  claim  is  next 
made  that  dreams  may  be  classified  according  to  their  analogy  to  differ- 
ent psychoses,  there  being  epileptic,  dementia  prsecox,  manic-depressive 
and  waking  or  "  normal "  levels.  It  is  suggested  that  unpleasant  dreams 
and  sex  dreams  in  the  male  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  subject  being 
awakened  by  a  physical  stimulus  before  the  normal  process  of  meta- 
morphosis is  completed  and  the  dream  may  always  assume  a  setting  cor- 
responding to  the  nature  of  the  waking  stimulus. — Author's  Abstract. 

4.  Social  and  Sexual  Behavior  of  Infra-human  Primates. — The  ap- 
parently universal  presence  of  the  sexual  instincts,  used  in  a  broad  sense, 
as  the  underlying  etiological  factor  of  the  psychogenic  psychosis  led  to  a 
study  of  the  social  and  sexual  behavior  of  infra-human  primates  in  order 
to  understand  the  phylogenetic  causes  of  man's  obsessive  sexual  tend- 
encies. 
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Observations  have  shown  that  in  the  infra-human  primate  as  in  the 
genus  Homo,  homosexual  interests  predominate,  and  normally  precede 
heterosexual  interests  until  the  adult  stage  is  well  established.  Homo- 
sexual interests  are,  however,  not  so  obvious  in  the  female.  Reversion 
to  homosexual  interests  promptly  recur  when  access  to  a  heterosexual 
object  is  denied. 

Submission  as  a  homosexual  object  is  implicated  with  inferiority  in 
the  infra-human  primate.  This  probably  is  the  phylogenetic  root  of 
man's  conscious,  ineradicable  recognition  of  submission  as  the  homo- 
sexual object  as  intolerable  biological  deficiency. 

In  the  infra-human  primate,  sexual  submission  is  practiced  in  order 
to  procure  food  and  protection,  which  may  be  considered  the  phylogenetic 
root  of  prostitution  in  man. 

Catatonic  adaptations  are  reflexly  practiced  by  the  infra-human  pri- 
mates as  well  as  by  man  as  a  defense.  Vicious,  directing  counter- 
attacks upon  an  inoffensive  object  are  used  for  defensive  purposes  by 
monkeys.  This  is  in  principle  comparable  to  the  persistent  systematized 
counter-attack  of  the  paranoiac,  which  is  his  defense  to  prevent  becom- 
ing conscious  of  his  homosexual  tendencies. 

This  phylogenetic  constitution  of  man,  as  we  find  it  completely  ex- 
posed in  the  infra-human  primate,  obsesses  him  with  what  he  regards  as 
perverse  tendencies  as  he  strives  to  behave  in  an  ideally  civilized  manner 
and  plunges  him  into  the  depths  of  despair  when  he  fails.  Psychoanal- 
ysis of  the  individual's  personality  reveals  to  him  his  repressed  phylo- 
genetic strivings  as  they  are  "  conditioned  "  by  the  earlier  experiences  of 
his  life  and  enables  him  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  mind  which  reduces  this 
conflict  with  his  "  fixed  "  tendencies  to  a  minimum  and  may  save  him 
from  anxiety,  despair  and  a  psychosis. — Author's  Abstract. 

5.  Concerning  Freud's  Principle  of  Reality. — Freud  distinguishes  two 
principles  governing  the  action  of  the  psyche:  (1)  Pleasure,  (2)  Reality. 
Pleasure  is  the  law  of  action  in  the  unconscious;  reality  rules  conscious 
activity. 

This  leads  to  the  problem  of  reality.    What  is  reality? 

Freud  identifies  reality  with  objectivity.  He  says:  "We  see  that  the 
individual  falls  ill  when  in  consequence  of  outer  hindrances  or  inner  lack 
of  adaptability  the  satisfaction  of  the  erotic  needs  in  the  sphere  of  reality 
is  denied.  We  find  in  the  turning  away  from  reality  the  chief  tendency 
and  also  the  chief  injury  of  the  sickness." 

But  why  should  the  turning  away  from  objective  reality  do  harm? 
What  is  it  that  can  hurt  the  psyche?  The  answer  is  simple — just  two 
things,  sensations  and  emotions,  either  or  both,  may  disturb,  disintegrate, 
or  destroy  consciousness. 

James  distinguishes  various  orders  of  reality,  but  they  all  have  one 
thing  in  common,  that  is  their  relation  to  our  active  or  emotional  life. 
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It  is  in  this  relation  that  reality  gains  its  power  for  good  or  ill.  What 
really  upsets  the  psyche  and  disturbs  consciousness  is  sensation  or 
emotion. 

In  this  connection  Freud  says:  "We  feel  justified  in  regarding  emo- 
tion as  a  quantity."  "  It  is  something  that  can  be  increased,  diminished, 
displaced,  and  discharged." 

On  the  other  hand,  Freud  is  quite  right  in  laying  emphasis  on  ob- 
jective reality.  A  mind  never  exists  alone  and  totally  separated  from 
other  minds.  Minds  are  interrelated.  It  is  these  other  minds  that  are 
the  source  of  sensational  and  emotional  psychic  disturbances. 

A  patient  said  to  me :  "  People  hurt  me.  I  can't  speak  to  anyone  on 
the  street  but  I  cry." 

As  it  is  social  relations  that  are  responsible  for  emotional  reactions, 
which  in  turn  disturb  psychic  equilibrium  and  consciousness,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  are  righteous  social 
relations.    This  is  the  problem  of  ethics. 

Hence,  although  Freud  seems  to  think  ethics  has  no  place  in  psycho- 
analytic procedure,  his  second  law  of  the  psyche,  the  law  of  reality,  nec- 
essarily implies  ethics  and  ethical  considerations. 

In  conclusion,  if  one  asks  what  is  the  highest  form  of  reality  favor- 
able to  the  psyche,  in  all  ways,  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  social  and 
ethical. — Author's  Abstract. 

6.  Is  Dementia  Prcecox  Properly  Described  as  an  Infantile  Mode  of 
Reaction? — The  adjective  infantile  implies  immaturity  with  normality 
for  the  stage  of  development  reached.  Adult  man  is  characterized  es- 
pecially by  his  capacity  for  the  repression  of  individual  desires  and  their 
sublimation  as  social  interests,  whereas  the  infant,  like  lower  animals,  is 
essentially  open  and  frank  in  the  expression  of  libido. 

The  dementia  prcecox  reaction  is  stamped  by  excessive  repression  and 
this  is  more  or  less  apparent  even  before  the  individual  reaches  the  age 
of  puberty  and  thus  would  appear  to  be  a  precocity,  exaggeration  and 
caricature  of  adult  characteristics  rather  than  an  arrest  of  development. 
Even  though  the  dementia  precox  individual  uses  infantile  tools  he  does 
not  use  them  as  does  the  child.  In  the  latter,  they  are  frank  expressions 
of  infantile  libido,  in  the  former  substitutes  for  adult  libido. 

Furthermore,  if  the  dementia  praecox  reaction  were  truly  an  arrest 
of  development,  it  should  be  more  frequent  the  lower  the  stage  at  which 
development  ceases  and  should,  hence,  be  common  among  the  feeble- 
minded and  in  lower  animals.  In  the  experience  of  the  author  the  reverse 
is  true.  Formal  symptoms,  such  as  mannerisms  and  stereotypies,  are  fre- 
quent in  the  lower  stages  of  development,  but  they  represent  frank  ex- 
pressions of  libido.  The  superficially  similar  manifestations  of  dementia 
praecox  reactions  differ  essentially  in  that  they  are  substitutes  for  frank 
expression. 
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The  failure  to  appreciate  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  fact 
of,  and  the  mode  of,  employment  of  infantile  tools  is  responsible  for 
much  error  and  misunderstanding  in  the  realm  of  psychopathology. 

— Author's  Abstract. 

7.  Notes  on  Psychoanalytic  Technic. — Desirability  of  working  toward 
a  completed  self-analysis  so  as  to  assume  the  role  of  a  "  catalytic  fer- 
ment "  in  the  reaction  of  patient's  conscious  and  unconscious — "  not  be 
consumed  at  all  nor  enter  into  combination  with  either  substance."  Use- 
ful secondary  methods  (1)  analysis  of  jokes  and  stories;  those  told  by 
patients  during  the  treatment,  and  those  heard  by  physician  which  cause 
amusement  and  emotional  response.  Resistance  often  may  be  overcome 
at  such  lighter  moments  that  prevents  success  in  more  serious  moods. 
(2)  Study  of  patients  selected  for  treatment  from  standpoint  of  uncon- 
scious factor  in  the  choice.  Physician's  unanalyzed  residue  influences  it, 
by  virtue  of  "transference  at  sight";  selection  and  rejection  faulty  in 
so  far  as  it  is  so  motivated. 

Subtle  manifestation  of  physician's  unconscious  is  shown  in  any  devi- 
ation from  the  role  of  "  catalytic  agent "  towards  some  variety  of  active 
interference  to  help  the  patient.  The  outcome  of  treatment  depends  on 
the  balance  of  forces  within  the  patient;  the  physician  fulfils  his  obliga- 
tion by  his  presence  and  interpretations.  Analogy  from  internal  medi- 
cine: knowledge  of  typhoid  fever  does  not  lead  to  any  radical  interfer- 
ence, but  to  the  establishment  of  most  favorable  setting  for  the  conflict. 

In  the  interpretations  of  infantile  material  there  is  danger  of  per- 
mitting the  patient  to  make  "  infantile  "  synonymous  with  "  past."  This 
leaves  a  convenient  way  of  escape  from  responsibility  for  his  unconscious, 
i.  e.,  he  may  say  "that  is  my  infantile  self" — there  is  no  infantile  un- 
conscious in  that  sense,  the  unconscious  is  a  unit,  and  in  present  time. 
Avoid  this  for  the  patient  by  saying  "  that  wish  began  in  infancy  "  thus 
implying  its  present  existence. 

Progress  of  psychoanalytic  psychology  and  therapy  depends  on  proper 
use  of  the  instrument  for  gathering  data.  Psychoanalysis  is  to  psycho- 
pathology  what  Leeuwenhoek's  microscope  was  to  cellular  pathology, 
in  the  hands  of  Bichat  and  Virchow. — Author's  Abstract. 

8.  An  Analysis  of  an  Obsessive  Doubt  with  a  Paranoid  Trend. — An 
analysis  of  an  obsessive  doubt  in  a  young  man,  a  bank-clerk  aged  22. 
He  was  of  a  serious  disposition,  quiet,  modest,  retiring  and  intelligent 
and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  the  treatment.  He  had  always  been  of  a 
conscientious  disposition  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother,  a 
woman  of  strong  conventional  prejudices  (which  very  early  had  pro- 
duced a  profound  effect  on  him)  but  of  inferior  intellectual  attainments. 

This  doubting  phobia,  of  three  years  standing,  may  be  described  as 
follows.    He  is  continually  doubting  the  validity  or  correctness  of  any- 
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thing  he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  daily  duties.  If  he  adds  a  column 
of  figures  once  he  must  add  it  hundreds  of  times.  This  process  must  be 
repeated  in  reference  to  hundreds  of  daily  actions,  even  those  in  which 
a  mistake,  if  made,  would  not  be  serious.  He  cannot  even  read  because 
he  cannot  progress  further  than  the  first  paragraph  since  that  paragraph 
must  be  read  hundreds  of  times  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  its  mean- 
ing had  been  properly  grasped.  If  he  permits  himself  to  repeat  an  action 
once,  he  must  repeat  it  innumerable  times  until  stopped  by  sheer  fatigue. 
There  were  many  factors  in  his  life  history  that  tended  to  produce  doubts 
of  his  ability,  and  fear  of  failure.  These  cannot  be  detailed  here.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  an  early  tendency  toward  day-dreaming  was 
over-corrected  by  a  deliberate  effort  at  increasing  his  powers  of  concen- 
tration. He  had  long  made  it  a  rule  to  go  over  everything  at  least  twice. 
There  is  present  beside  the  definite  doubt,  a  generalized  anxiety.  In 
his  dreams  he  is  almost  always  repelling  the  attack  of  a  burglar  or  fol- 
lowing out  some  criminal  career.  One  dream  he  tells  as  follows :  "  I 
seem  to  have  gone  into  business  with  a  man.  This  business  is  profes- 
sional burglary  but  even  this  is  only  a  disguise  for  some  other  business 
the  nature  of  which  I  cannot  remember." 

Sexually  he  was  much  repressed.  All  sexuality  was  synonymous 
with  sin.  He  had  never  contemplated  marriage  and  had  had  no  sweet- 
hearts. He  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  connection  between  sexuality 
and  love.  He  supposed  them  to  be  antithetical.  Thus  his  one  attempt 
at  intercourse  produced  a  renewed  withdrawal  of  his  personality.  For 
years  he  masturbated,  usually  stopping  short  of  orgasm. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  treatment,  after  relating  a  dream  in  which  he 
is  repelling  a  burglar  with  a  revolver,  he  spontaneously  remarked  that 
he  had  once  carried  a  revolver.  This  led  to  the  following  incidents.  At 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  result  of  listening  to  the  conversations  of 
other  boys  his  mind  became  occupied  with  a  homosexual  (fellatio)  fan- 
tasy. This  haunted  him  with  an  obsessive  intensity.  Much  of  the  over- 
concentration  of  his  studies  was  the  result  of  attempting  to  repress  this 
fantasy.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  he  might  become  the  victim  of  a 
homosexual  assault  of  that  nature.  He  bought  a  revolver  and  almost 
any  passing  stranger  became  the  object  of  his  suspicions.  Several  times 
he  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  shooting  someone.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  at  this  time  he  suffered  from  distinctly  paranoid  mis- 
interpretations and  ideas  of  reference.  He  took  long  and  solitary  motor- 
cycle trips  with  the  idea  of  flight  from  his  thoughts  or  suspicious  indi- 
viduals. On  one  such  trip  greatly  fatigued  and  in  an  unfamiliar  country, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  cheap  hotel.  Everything  about  the  place 
seemed  to  increase  his  fears.  He  locked  and  barred  his  door,  placed  his 
revolver  under  his  pillow  and  finally  fell  into  a  restless  sleep.  Very  early 
he  awoke  with  the  thought  that  the  thing  he  feared  at  last  happened. 
Then  he  knew  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  but  a  doubt  lingered.  He 
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immediately  rode  away,  his  mind  preoccupied  with  this  doubt.  He  went 
over  in  his  mind  the  circumstances  of  that  night  a  thousand  times. 
Finally  he  succeeded  in  forgetting  the  incident  but  this  was  exactly 
coincident  with  the  development  of  his  general  doubting  state.  He  now 
doubted  the  validity  of  all  his  past  actions,  their  propriety  or  correctness. 
Shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment  he  made  the  spontaneous 
remark  that  his  fear  of  sexual  aggression  was  really  a  fear  of  himself. 

The  point  which  made  the  case  worth  reporting  was  the  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  turning  away  of  the  psychopathological  mechanism  from  a 
paranoid  type  to  an  obsessive  doubt.  Do  the  two  types  of  psychosis 
originate  from  similar  psychic  material?  Frequently  elements  of  each 
can  be  discovered  in  the  other.  Certainly  a  homosexual  strain  is  often 
evident  in  patients  of  both  classes.  In  the  present  case  the  distinction 
seemed  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  tense.  Prior  to  the  night  mentioned  he 
had  been  concerned  with  what  might  happen  and  took  precautions  against 
it  (attitude  toward  the  world  of  defense  and  suspicion;  paranoia).  Fol- 
lowing that  night  he  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  had  happened  (folie- 
de-doubte).  From  being  apprehensive  about  the  future  he  suddenly 
began  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  past.  The  question  may  be  asked:  Was 
this  patient  spared  a  paranoia  through  what  may  after  all  be  spoken  of 
as  the  happy  accident  of  a  dream? — Author's  Abstract. 

9.  On  the  Place  of  Sublimation  in  a  Psychoanalytic  Treatment, — This 
paper  concerned  itself  with  the  question  whether  the  psychoanalyst  can 
deal  with  sublimation  in  an  ethical  sense,  without  impairing  his  ability 
to  be  useful  to  his  patient  along  the  lines  for  which  the  psychoanalytic 
treatment  is  specifically  needed,  that  is,  without  assuming  the  attitude  of 
mentor  toward  his  patient.  The  speaker  believed  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  with  certain  classes  of  patients,  this  is  possible  and  desirable. 

The  reader  expressed  his  entire  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the 
main  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  psychoanalysis  is  the  removal  of  handi- 
caps based  on  the  presence  of  unresolved  complexes,  and  that  for  this 
task  special  methods  need  to  be  sedulously  and,  in  the  main,  exclusively 
followed.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  self-centered,  narcissistic 
patients  stand  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  that  if  they  are  to  reach  a  more 
satisfactory  plane  of  outlook  and  conduct,  this  must  be  accomplished 
eventually  through  the  accentuation  of  their  social  instincts  in  the  broad- 
est sense. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  psychoanalyst,  by  virtue  of  having  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  patients,  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  one  else 
would  be  to  help  the  patient  to  see  and  accentuate  these  instincts.  It 
may  even  be  true  that  if  he  fails  to  do  this  in  some  measure,  his  influ- 
ence may  practically  count  as  hostile  to  this  sublimating  tendency.  Ob- 
viously, the  attempt  to  bring  about  such  results  as  these  should  come 
only  toward  the  close  of  a  psychoanalytic  treatment.  Obviously,  too,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  with  a  distinct  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
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psychoanalyst,  that  his  relations  to  his  patient  may  be  affected  in  specific 
ways  through  his  accomplishment  of  this  portion  of  his  task,  and  that  his 
efforts  should  consist,  in  any  case,  not  in  services  like  those  of  an  ethical 
adviser,  but  rather  in  those  of  a  strict,  logical  questioner.  It  was  main- 
tained by  the  reader  that  assistance  of  this  sort  could  only  be  rendered 
by  physicians  who  believe  that  social  obligations,  even  of  a  high  grade, 
are  inherently  present  in  the  mind  of  every  one  and  can  be  aroused 
through  an  appeal  to  inferences  of  a  quasi  logical  order. 

— Author's  Abstract. 
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(Vol.  II,  No.  4,  July,  1914.) 

1.  On   the   Psychological   Foundation   of   Freuclism.    Dr.   Luise  V. 

Karpinska. 

2.  The  Activity  of  Unconscious  Death  Wishes.  

3.  A  Contribution  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Tic.    Dr.  J.  Sadger, 

Vienna. 

1.  On  the  Psychological  Foundation  of  Freudism. — The  investigation 
of  the  psychic  mechanism  of  the  neuroses  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
Freudian  psychology. 

One  of  the  first  analogies  noted  by  the  author  is  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  psychoanalytic  method  to  the  experimental  method.  In  both 
cases  not  merely  the  external  observation  is  regarded  as  sufficient,  but 
the  subject's  introspection  is  needed  also;  and  in  both  cases  the  subject 
has  to  report  without  critique  just  what  he  observes. 

There  are,  however,  differences  between  the  two  methods.  Experi- 
mental psychology  seeks  the  general  conditions  of  psychical  phenomena; 
while  psychoanalysis,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  individual  concrete 
experience  in  its  immediate,  manifold,  psychical  reality,  does  not  divorce 
itself  from  the  individual  person,  but  seeks  to  understand  their  inter- 
relationship. 

The  psychoanalytic  method  favors  the  finding  of  affect-constella- 
tions, since  any  critique  is  excluded.  Thus  freed,  the  conscious  affects 
of  our  intimate  personal  life  may  be  pictured. 

The  author  finds  a  close  analogy  between  the  conceptions  of  Her- 
bart  and  Freud.  They  both  start  from  the  presupposition  that  unconsci- 
ous psychic  causal  connections  are  necessary  to  understand  conscious 
phenomena.  These  presuppositions  are  developed  by  Herbart  in  the  well- 
known  manner.  While  Herbart's  theory  is  a  dynamics  of  ideas,  Freud's 
theory  is  a  dynamics  of  affects,  these  affects  being  separable  from  ideas 
and  being  capable  of  increase,  transference,  and  diminution.  The  "  false 
connection  "  between  affect  and  idea  Freud  calls  "  Transposition."  Thus 
arise  phobias  and  compulsions.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  feelings, 
the  so-called  "  ambivalence,"  meaning  opposite  feelings  for  the  same 
thing,  i.  e.,  love  and  hate  for  the  same  person. 
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According  to  Freud  the  unconscious  is  the  general  basis  of  our 
psychic  life.  Between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  lies  the  fore- 
conscious.  The  unconscious  is  the  result  of  psychic  evolution  brought 
about  by  the  mechanism  of  repression.  Freud  starts  from  the  presup- 
position of  a  primitive  psychic  reflex  mechanism  which  is  sensitive  and 
responds  only  to  external  stimuli  and  vital  needs.  This  mechanism 
strives  to  avoid  unpleasantness  and  to  gain  pleasantness.  In  this  turn- 
ing away  from  unpleasantness  we  see  the  first  steps  of  repression.  But 
the  conditions  of  unpleasantness  are  reality.  Thus  a  higher  principle 
comes  in,  i.  e.,  the  principle  of  reality.  Here  then  lies  the  conflict, 
reality  vs.  pleasantness. 

According  to  the  author,  Freud  founds  his  psychopathology  on  psy- 
chology inasmuch  as  he  regards  any  pathological  disturbance  as  merely 
a  disturbance  in  the  normal  development  of  the  psyche.  The  kernel  of 
the  psychic  mechanism  of  the  neuroses  Freud  holds  to  be  "  repression," 
hence  an  act  common  to  daily  life.  The  symptoms  of  illness  show  the 
repression  to  be  unsuccessful.  Psychic  illness  is  a  sign  of  retarded  de- 
velopment, is  a  regression  to  the  standpoint  of  infantilism,  or  a  flight 
from  life,  from  reality,  to  the  kingdom  of  phantasy,  where  the  original 
principle  of  desire  uncontrolled  rules. 

Freud  takes  a  through  and  through  teleological  standpoint.  He 
identifies  causality  with  suitableness.  The  effect,  according  to  him,  is 
an  accomplished  purpose,  and  the  condition  the  motive  of  a  phenomenon 
and  vice  versa.  First,  Freud  identifies  causality  with  biological  fitness, 
which  can  be  called  a  fitness  a  posteriori.  Second,  he  identifies  causality 
with  a  fitness  a  priori,  which  is  known  to  us  only  through  our  conscious 
will  acts,  where,  for  our  consciousness,  cause  and  purpose  are  identical. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  Freud's  service  to  psychology  consists 
not  in  discovering  the  unconscious,  but  in  showing  that  the  conscious  is 
determined  by  emotional  factors. 

2.  The  Activity  of  Unconscious  Death  Wishes. — The  author  of  this 
analysis  is  anonymous.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  of  the  analyses 
were  of  the  thoughts  of  the  author  himself.  Thus,  he  says,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  psychic  soundness. 

His  father  died  June  16,  1906,  of  arterio-sclerosis.  The  author  was 
eighteen.  He  describes  how  he  was  sent  at  the  last  moment  to  get  some 
medicine  and  how  he  ran,  and  then  stopped,  and  then  ran  harder.  The 
reason  he  stopped  running  was  because  he  had  a  sort  of  image  of  his 
father  already  dead,  and  of  himself  as  head  of  the  family.  His  excuse 
to  himself  for  stopping  was  that  he  was  out  of  breath.  When  he  got 
home  his  father  was  dead. 

In  the  next  few  days  he  felt  a  strongly  increased,  objectless,  sexual 
desire.  Although  he  had  masturbated  occasionally  since  puberty,  he 
now  sought  and  found  normal  sexual  intercourse.  This  was  followed  by 
severe  self-reproach.   He  had  a  sort  of  belief  in  immortality  and  thought 
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his  father  might  know  and  punish  him.  He  was  very  much  afraid,  thus, 
of  venereal  disease.  As  a  defense  reaction  he  worked  at  his  studies 
from  early  till  late. 

Relief  from  all  this  came  when  the  author  got  hold  of  some  Freudian 
literature.  He  takes  occasion  to  criticize  the  Zurich  school  for  bringing 
in  morals.  What  he  needed,  he  thought,  was  freedom  from  moral 
scruples,  and  understanding,  in  the  psychoanalytic  sense. 

The  author  compares  his  own  increase  of  libido  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  festivals  of  joy  of  the  savage  after  the  death  of  the  totem 
animal. 

The  author  gets  nearer  understanding  his  death  thoughts  against  his 
father  through  the  following  experience.  The  girl  he  wanted  to  marry 
was  very  sick  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  her,  when  suddenly  the 
thought  struck  him,  if  I  don't  go  to  see  my  sister  (who  lived  near) 
Dora  will  die.  This  thought  was  so  powerful  it  turned  him  back  to  his 
sister's.  Trying  to  understand  why  he  should  have  felt  so,  he  remembered 
he  had  received  recently  a  letter  from  his  sister  telling  him  to  come  to 
her  and  together  they  would  burn  a  candle  in  memory  of  their  father's 
death.  The  analysis  of  the  thought  made  a  little  clearer  the  origin  of 
the  compulsion.  It  might  be  expressed  thus:  "If  I  don't  go  to  K  and 
burn  a  candle  in  memory  of  my  father  Dora  will  die." 

The  author  also  had  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  towards  Dora's  father 
because  he  protected  his  daughter  so  much,  and  indulged  in  a  death 
phantasy  about  him.  He  regarded  him  as  a  neurotic  and  his  unconscious, 
thoughts  against  him  formed  a  great  part  of  the  psychic  material  for 
the  development  of  his  later  compulsive  thoughts.  As  he  says,  he  had 
similar  thoughts  against  his  own  father.  There  came  a  moment  when 
the  two  men  were  identified  in  the  author's  unconscious. 

The  author  points  out,  following  Freud,  the  parallel  between  com- 
pulsive acts  and  religious  practices.  (Kleine  Schriften  zur  Neurosen- 
lehre,  Bd.  II.) 

The  author  also  shows  how  his  thoughts  were  complex  and  over- 
determined  on  account  of  his  race  and  religion,  he  being  a  Jew.  After 
a  period  of  indifference  his  feelings  for  his  race  and  its  future  grew  in 
intensity,  especially  during  his  father's  illness  and  after  his  death.  All 
this  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Dora's  father  was  strongly 
anti-semitic  and  her  mother  had  changed  her  religion. 

The  author  received  the  sanction  of  his  mother  to  his  love  for  Dora, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  his  mother's  death,  Dora  came  to  make  them  a 
visit.  Thus  his  thoughts  turned  to  her  still  more  strongly  and  he  later 
found  he  had  identified  her  and  his  mother  in  his  unconscious,  as  well  as 
her  father  with  his  father. 

The  author  next  develops  the  account  of  his  incestuous  feelings  for 
his  mother  and  death  wishes  against  his  father.  He  also  shows  how  the 
vacillation  between  men  and  women  as  objects  of  love  is  shown  in  the 
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compelling  thought  that  Dora  would  die  if  he  failed  to  honor  his  father. 
Thus  she  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  identified  with  his  father  also. 

Further  "  over-determination  "  was  shown  by  his  feeling  against  his 
sister  Irene.  His  feeling  for  Dora  conflicted  with  his  feeling  for  his 
sister.  Irene  was  very  jealous  of  Dora.  Her  demand  that  he  do  his  duty 
by  his  father's  memory  was  also  a  demand  that  he  do  his  duty  by  her. 
His  feeling  for  the  memorial  act,  therefore,  was  an  expression  of  his 
feeling  of  guilt  at  part  neglect  of  his  sister.  The  author  analyses  one 
of  his  dreams  and  shows  that  its  roots,  as  of  his  thoughts,  lie  in  the 
castration  complex.  He  wanted  his  father  to  die  because  he  threatened 
him  with  castration  on  account  of  his  masturbation. 

The  author,  in  addition  to  the  analysis  of  his  own  death  wishes,  also 
as  to  Dora,  which  he  fully  analyses. 

The  author,  in  addition  to  the  analysis  of  his  own  death  wishes,  also 
gives  an  account  of  some  concealed  and  rationalized  death  wishes  in 
others. 

He  was  teaching  a  young  woman  German  and  for  practice  had  her 
write  him  a  letter.  She  knew  about  his  relations  to  Dora  through  conver- 
sations and  wrote :  "  How  is  Fraulein  Dora  ?  I  regretted  that  I  had  not 
asked  you  to  telephone  me  the  latest  news,  because  I  am  so  anxious.  She 
must  have  laughed  well  over  my  letter  and  perhaps  there  is  some  psycho- 
analytic explanation  for  that — Just  now  I  hear  carriages  going  by;  they 
are  coming  from  a  wedding — poor  people,  unlucky  festival !  .  .  .  I  hope 
you  will  get  good  news  today." 

The  author  shows  how  the  writer  wished  Dora  dead  so  she  could 
marry  him,  etc.,  the  whole  letter  being  hypocritical. 

Although  nothing  new  is  presented,  other  examples  of  the  same 
psychic  mechanisms  are  given  with  the  analyses  of  their  symbolisms. 

3.  A  Contribution  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Tic. — A  twenty-three 
year  old  young  woman,  of  narrow  intelligence,  had  suffered  from  her 
eighth  year  with  a  tic-like  chronic  twitching  and  tremor,  forehead,  mouth, 
nose,  arms  and  hands.  This  took  place  especially  when  she  was  angry 
and  excited.  She  had  this  especially  when  she  thought  of  her  mother 
and  wondering  if  any  accident  had  befallen  her.  It  was  worse  since  the 
death  of  her  father  who  was  killed  by  a  paralytic  stroke  at  the  age  of  49. 

On  account  of  her  shaking,  her  father  said  she  was  mentally  de- 
ranged while  her  mother  took  her  part  and  protected  her.  Therefore 
she  clung  more  and  more  to  her  mother. 

In  spite  of  these  differences  the  death  of  the  father  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  mother,  as  well  as  to  the  seven  children.  The  mother  merged  into 
a  lasting  depression.  The  children  now  took  every  care  from  her,  but 
she  was  always  complaining  and  morbidly  anxious.  "  I  blame  her  that 
I  am  so  nervous,"  said  the  patient. 

But  to  understand  the  situation  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  father  on  the  patient  in  her  earliest  years.    He  was  a  drinking 
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man,  although  he  could  not  carry  liquor  well,  but  came  home  angry  and 
easily  upset.  The  children  had  to  be  very  quiet,  etc.  And  when  he 
did  punish  them,  they  felt  it  was  unjustly.  He  could  get  so  angry  and 
scream  so  terribly  the  patient  would  shake  all  over  with  fright.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  was  affectionate,  but  the  father  would  play  with  the 
children  on  good  days.  The  patient  was  just  like  her  father.  First  she 
would  grumble  and  be  so  passionate  and  the  next  moment  be  sorry  and 
not  know  how  she  could  make  it  all  right. 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  how  loving  and  affectionate  the  patient 
is.  She  has  great  need  for  love.  But  one  of  her  ways  of  showing  her 
affection  was  to  pinch  and  torment  the  object,  and  bite,  too.  She  liked 
to  bite  the  arm  of  one  she  loved.  She  liked  to  be  tickled,  pinched,  and 
teased,  herself.  As  the  author  shows,  this  means  a  skin  and  muscle 
erotism. 

The  author  thinks  the  tic  and  the  trembling  to  mean  a  wish-fulfilment. 
He  says  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  she  trembles  when  she  thinks  of 
her  fiance,  of  caresses,  or  anything  grossly  sexual.  But  the  point  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  shaking  of  the  head,  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders,  wrinkling  up  the  nose  means,  "  No !  I  may  not !  "  In  other 
words  is  an  opposition  to  concealed  wishes. 

Because  of  the  too  short  time  and  the  limited  intelligence  of  the 
patient  the  treatment  was  only  partially  successful. 

The  author  combats  the  theory  that  the  tic  is  due  to  a  weakness  of 
the  will,  but  thinks  it  due  to  a  conflict  between  conscious  and  unconscious 
strivings. 

(Vol.  II,  No.  s,  September,  1914.) 

1.  Transformations  of  the  Affect-life.    Dr.  M.  Weissfeld. 

2.  Right  and  Left  in  Delusions.    A.  Starcke,  Dolder,  Holland. 

3.  The  Spontaneous  Recovery  of  a  Catatonic.    Dr.  Karl  Landauer, 

Vienna. 

1.  Transformations  of  the  Affect-life. — The  author  in  his  introduction 
says  we  must  distinguish  clearly  between  voluntary  processes  and  vege- 
tative processes.  He  criticizes  Jung  for  confusing  them.  Jung  says,  the 
libido  which  originally  served  the  purpose  of  producing  eggs  and  semen 
must  be  also  used  and  organized  to  nest-building  and  to  eating  and  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  will  to  build  a  nest  and  the  will  to 
eat.  The  author  says  it  is  quite  true  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  will  to  eat  or  the  will  to  build  a  nest  but  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  these  two  wills  and  the  production  of  eggs  and  semen, 
which  are  vegetative  processes.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
processes  is  the  one  is  experienced  with  inner  emotion  while  the  other  is 
not  experienced. 

In  other  words  the  affective  life  is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  object. 
Anger,  for  instance,  is  not  identical  with  the  object  which  aroused  it. 
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The  problem  the  author  sets  himself  is  what  is  the  transformation 
relation  between  the  affective  inner  experiences  and  the  vegetative  proc- 
esses and  whether  one  can  be  transformed  into  the  other  or  not. 

Transformations  within  the  affective  life  are  only  possible  when  in 
both  members  of  the  transformation  there  is  something  common.  For  in- 
stance if  a  sexual  excitement  is  changed  into  hysterical  pain,  we  have  the 
affectivity  as  a  constant  quantity,  which  coincides  with  the  sexual  excite- 
ment as  well  as  with  the  pain,  in  so  far  as  one  considers  both  of  these 
experiences  as  inner  experiences. 

The  author  criticizes  Jung  still  more  for  the  doctrine  that  the 
"  affect "  may  be  transformed  and  ends  by  saying  the  affect  remains  con- 
stant; it  is  the  "  object "  which  changes.  This  doctrine  he  takes  from  the 
"  Three  Contributions."   How  this  can  be  he  shows  as  follows : 

1.  The  affect  (or  volitional  experience)  as  an  inner  experience  is 
qualitatively  neutral.  This  is  not  to  be  changed  for  "objectless,"  how- 
ever. There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  objectless  affect.  Anger,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  action  of  another,  separated  from  its  object,  has  no  quali- 
ties. Anger,  in  itself,  has  nothing  angry.  It  is  merely  an  "  urge  "  noth- 
ing more.  In  other  words  the  apple  the  boy  wants  and  reaches  for  is 
red,  large,  nice,  etc.,  but  his  "  wish "  is  not  red,  large,  etc.,  it  has  no 
qualities.  An  affect  always  has  an  object,  but  it  is  itself  no  "What." 
This  lack  of  quality,  however,  does  not  deny  its  being.  It  is  something 
although  it  has  no  intrinsic  qualities;  etc.,  etc. 

2.  The  affect  (or  will  processes,  etc.)  is  not  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  its  objects,  and  therefore  can  be  taken  from  one  object  and  transferred 
to  another. 

The  author  ends  with  a  restatement  of  his  three  principles: 

1.  All  affects  are  directed  towards  an  object. 

2.  Affectivity  is  without  quality. 

3.  Affects  are  independent  of  the  nature  of  their  objects. 

2.  Right  and  Left  in  Delusions. — A  paranoiac  complained  of  creeping 
sensations  in  his  ears. 

If  the  creeping  were  in  the  right  ear  it  meant  "give  him  eight  strokes 
— confess  that  you  have  seduced  a  girl "  (he  meant  that  the  whole  world 
persecuted  him  to  make  him  confess  that  he  had  raped  a  girl). 

"And  if  the  creeping  was  in  the  left  ear,  that  means  all  we  have 
spoken  of — of  sadism;  that  I  have  not  had  coitus  with  my  wife;  homo- 
sexuality, and  all  those  things." 

As  further  explanation  he  hinted  that  one  taught  children  to  use 
their  right  hands  first,  that  one  asked  a  maiden  for  her  hand,  that  at 
marriage  one  shall  give  his  right  hand  and  that  the  marriage  ring  was 
worn  on  the  right  hand,  while  the  engagement  ring  was  worn  on  the  left. 
In  the  lessons  in  gymnastics  he  had  difficulty  in  remembering  whether  he 
began  with  the  right  or  left  leg.  Therefore  his  mother  made  him  carry 
his  handkerchief  in  the  right  pocket  of  his  trousers  to  help  his  memory. 
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He  is  a  doubter  between  right  and  left,  between  activity  and  passivity, 
between  man  and  woman. 

The  patient  had  a  dream  in  which  his  right  leg  became  helpless  by 
going  to  sleep.  The  analysis  showed  that  "  right "  meant  normal,  normal 
sexual  craving,  normal  coitus.   The  right  leg  meant  perhaps  the  penis. 

Further  analysis  led  to  the  fact  that  "  right "  and  "  left "  also  re- 
ferred to  "  front"  and  "  back."  He  might  have  said  "the  woman  does 
not  satisfy  me;  I  will  satisfy  myself  some  other  way;  or  I  prefer  the 
posterior  to  the  anterior  erogenous  zone." 

It  is  shown  that  the  choice  bewteen  "  right "  and  "  left "  goes  back 
to  a  choice  between  "  front "  and  "  back." 

The  patient  showed  how  the  delusion  works  with  the  same  symbols  as 
the  dream;  that  the  delusion  becomes  conscious  because  of  the  mechanism 
of  projection. 

3.  The  Spontaneous  Recovery  of  a  Catatonic. — As  the  author  says,  a 
recovery  from  catatonia  is  not  frequent  (according  to  Kraepelin  13 
per  cent.). 

The  patient  was  23  years  old,  of  medium  weight,  and  sound  inner 
organs.  Her  muscles  allowed  passive  motion  without  much  rigidity.  The 
pupils  were  equal,  round,  and  reacted  to  light  and  accommodation,  al- 
though retarded. 

The  patient  was  an  actress.  Her  mother  died  at  her  birth.  Her  father 
had  remarried  twice.  He  lost  his  money  finally  speculating  and  one 
night  about  eleven  o'clock  shot  himself  in  the  left  temple.  At  the  shot, 
the  seventeen-year-old  girl  was  terribly  frightened,  snatched  the  pistol 
away  from  her  father,  and  injured  herself  by  a  shot  in  the  same  place. 
The  persons  who  ran  in  found  her  laughing,  with  staring  look  rushing 
around  the  room,  humming,  "  He  is  dead !  He  is  dead !  Eleven  o'clock." 
They  took  her  to  a  sanatorium  where  she  remained  eight  weeks.  She 
would  not  speak  but  lay  in  bed  grinning  and  laughing,  "  He  is  dead !  He 
is  dead!  Eleven  o'clock!"  Suddenly  this  condition  left  her  and  she 
returned,  recovered,  to  life. 

Compelled  to  work  she  went  to  a  neighboring  city,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  a  theater.  She  lived  to  herself  and  had  no  intimates.  In  the 
summer  vacation  she  returned  home  and  took  up  with  an  old  friend  of 
her  father's,  the  family  physician,  a  Jew.  She  sat  in  his  lap  and  was 
much  pleased  to  see  that  he  became  sexually  excited.  Another  time  she 
came  alone  to  his  room  although  not  encouraged.  Again  she  sat  in  his 
lap  and  although  warned  by  him  excited  him  by  caressing  him  and 
tickling,  etc.  Finally  they  had  intercourse.  Since  then  she  saw  him  occa- 
sionally when  she  came  home.  But  the  intercourse  diminished  and  finally 
was  stopped.  Till  this  she  had  confined  herself  to  masturbation.  Later 
she  turned  to  homosexual  practices.  She  would  get  as  excited  as  if  with 
a  man. 

When  the  patient  was  about  fifteen  years  old  she  happened  to  see  her 
father  and  mother  having  intercourse.  This  had  a  profound  effect. 
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It  was  found  later,  that  in  the  catatonic  condition  she  was  having 
phantasies  of  having  intercourse  with  her  mother.  She  also  had  many- 
sadistic  phantasies.  She  hated  her  father.  This  was  due  to  jealousy. 
This  is  one  reason  why  she  was  glad  as  well  as  horrified  at  his  death. 

Here,  then,  as  the  author  shows,  are  two  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  psychosis: 

1.  Hate  against  the  father. 

2.  Love  for  the  mother. 

In  other  words  she  identified  herself  with  her  father,  in  her  love  for  her 
mother ;  and  also  in  her  hate,  she  played  the  dead.  But  the  mother  also 
was  dead.  She  identified  herself  also  with  her.  Here  the  recovery  must 
have  started. 

The  author  goes  on  to  develop  the  consequences  of  double  identifica- 
tion and  of  the  impulse  to  exhibitionism. 

The  prognosis  is  doubtful.  She  stands  in  danger  of  another  psychosis, 
in  case  she  withdraws  her  libido  from  a  normal  sexual  object  (the  father- 
image)  in  favor  of  her  ego,  which  means  Narcissism. 

(Vol.  II,  No.  6,  November,  1914.) 

1.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Technique  of  Psychoanalysis.  Sigmund 

Freud. 

2.  The  "  Pleasant-Unpleasant "  Principle  and  the  "  Reality "  Principle. 

Dr.  Paul  Federn  (Vienna). 

3.  The  Origin  of  the  Interest  in  Money.  Dr.  S.  Ferenczi  (Budapest). 
1.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Technique  of  Psychoanalysis. — Freud  re- 
minds the  learner  again  of  the  great  difference  between  the  present  tech- 
nique and  the  first.  At  first  remembrance  and  abreaction,  and  the  help 
of  hypnosis,  were  used  to  get  at  the  direct  ideas  and  experiences  of  the 
symptoms  creations. 

After  giving  up  hypnosis  the  attempt  then  was  to  get  at  the  forgotten 
and  repressed  memories  by  free-associations.  The  work  here  lay  in  over- 
coming the  resistances.  The  next  step  in  advance  came  in  making  the 
patient  aware  of  his  resistances  and  repressions  and  helping  him  to  over- 
come them.  The  purpose  of  this  technique  naturally  remains  the  same. 
Descriptive:  the  filling  in  of  gaps  in  the  memory;  dynamic:  the  recover- 
ing of  repression  resistances. 

There  is  another  type  of  patient  who  may  be  said  not  to  remember 
his  part  but  who  acts  it  out  in  the  present.  They  reproduce,  not  the 
memory,  but  the  fact,  without  knowing,  naturally,  that  they  are  repro- 
ducing it.  For  instance  the  patient  may  not  remember  that  he  was  de- 
fiant and  disbelieving  towards  the  authority  of  his  parents  but  he  acts 
in  that  way  towards  the  physician.  He  does  not  remember  that  he  was 
stuck  in  his  infantile  sexual  investigations  but  has  a  confused  dream. 
He  does  not  remember  that  he  was  very  much  ashamed  of  his  sexual 
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activities,  but  he  acts  ashamed  during  the  treatment  and  tries  to  keep  every- 
thing of  that  sort  secret.  Only  with  such  reproductions  goes  the  cure. 
Often  when  one  tells  the  patient  to  tell  everything  that  occurs  to  him 
(give  up  self-criticism)  he  says  he  remembers  nothing  or  thinks  of 
nothing.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  homosexual  idea,  which  acts  as  a 
resistance  and  represses  every  recollection.  As  long  as  he  continues 
the  treatment  he  is  controlled  by  this — one  understands  after  a  while 
that  this  is  his  manner  of  remembering. 

The  Ubertragung  itself  is  only  a  bit  of  repetition  of  the  forgotten 
past,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  physician  but  also  as  to  all  other 
aspect  of  the  present  situation.  If  the  cure  begins  with  a  mild  and  not 
too  obvious  transference  and  progresses  to  a  deeper  level  of  the  memory 
while  the  symptoms  become  less  insistent;  but  if  in  the  course  of  the 
treatment  the  Ubertragung  becomes  too  great,  or  negative,  then  instead 
of  remembering,  recurrence  takes  place.  From  now  on  the  patient  takes 
from  the  arsenal  of  the  past  weapons  to  protect  himself  from  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  which  we  must  wrench  from  him  one  by  one. 
The  question  comes  up :  What  does  the  patient  recapitulate  ?  What  does 
he  reenact?  The  answer  is:  He  repeats  his  inhibited  ideas,  his  patho- 
logical characteristics. 

In  the  process  of  the  cure  it  may  come  about  that  deeper-lying 
tendencies  are  found  which  cannot  be  overcome,  or  the  damage  of  life  is 
so  great  as  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  lasting  health. 

The  thing  for  the  analyst  to  do  here  is  to  enter  into  a  constant 
struggle  with  the  patient  to  keep  all  impulses  in  the  psychic  field  and 
prevent  memories  being  lost  through  action. 

The  principal  means,  however,  of  overcoming  the  compulsion  to  repe- 
tition, and  change  that  into  motives  for  memory  lies  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  Ubertragung.  We  open  up  for  him  the  Ubertragung  as  a 
wrestling  place  where  he  can  meet  in  freedom  pathological  tendencies 
which  he  has  been  indulging  in  in  secret.  When  the  patient  comes  to 
respect  the  existential  conditions  of  the  treatment,  it  has  been  our 
regular  experience  that  all  symptoms  of  illness  get  a  new  set  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Ubertragung,  from  which  he  can  be  cured  through  the 
therapeutic  work.  The  Ubertragung  becomes  a  sort  of  intermediate 
ground  between  illness  and  life,  over  which  the  passage  from  the  one 
to  the  other  may  be  made. 

To  those  who  become  discouraged  because  they  fail  even  though  they 
discover  resistances  and  tell  them  to  their  patients  and  the  patients  get  no 
better,  Freud  says  they  must  not  stop  at  the  beginning  of  the  real  cure 
but  give  the  patient  time  to  work  through  his  resistances  to  deeper  levels. 

2.  The  "Pleasant-Unpleasant"  Principle  and  the  "Reality"  Prin- 
ciple.— Many  psychoanalysts  are  of  the  opinion  that  Freud's  "  Lust- 
Unlust "  or  "  Pleasant-Unpleasant "  principle,  which  he  said  obtained  in 
the"  Unconscious,"  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  domain,  and  that 
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the  principle  of  "Reality"  exclusively  functioned  in  consciousness. 
This,  says  the  author,  is  not  so.  The  first  only  is  true.  And  that  is  a 
fundamental  hypothesis. 

The  unconscious  follows  the  instincts,  and  all  cravings  seek  and  find 
their  satisfaction  in  the  unconscious,  if  only  the  unconscious  is  active, 
as  in  the  newborn,  or  in  deep  sleep,  or  in  manic  states.  Where  we  are  in- 
vestigating the  conscious  processes  of  normal  adults,  however,  the  un- 
conscious processes  are  already  regulated  and  used  in  the  activity  of  the 
conscious  and  only  an  analysis  can  show  the  presence  of  unconscious 
strivings,  and  hence  the  activity  of  the  pleasant-unpleasant  principle. 

According  to  the  author  the  "  pleasant-unpleasant "  principle  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  reality  "  principle  through  three  things : 

1.  The  "reality"  principle  does  not  desire  the  immediate  change  of 
momentary  affective  states  of  the  psyche. 

2.  Not  the  gaining  of  pleasure,  but  knowledge,  is  the  aim  of  the 
reaction.  This  aim  is  ordinarily  useful  to  the  individual,  but  it  can  serve 
other  purposes. 

3.  Not  only  the  immediately  present  affects  have  influence  on  the 
reaction,  but  also  memories  of  past  experiences  and  the  expectation  of 
future  occurrences. 

A  necessary  presupposition  for  the  appreciation  of  the  "  reality- 
principle "  is  the  knowledge  of  temporal  succession.  Thus  the  under- 
standing of  causality  becomes  possible.  This  is  a  "  conscious  "  process. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  in  the  unconscious  time  does  not  exist."  The 
category  of  time  belongs  exclusively  to  consciousness. 

Hence,  if  we  wish  to  use  the  reality-principle  we  must  inhibit  the  in- 
stinctive pleasant-unpleasant  principle  of  reaction. 

The  "  reality  principle "  finds  its  necessary  conditions  in  conscious- 
ness because  in  consciousness  the  single  psychical  elements  are  tempo- 
rally and  emotionally  correctly  grouped.  This  grouping  follows  the  tem- 
poral and  affect-content  of  the  separate  experiences.  The  principle  of 
reality  brings  the  psychic  elements  into  agreement  with  activity. 

"  The  cultural  height  of  man  can  thus  be  measured  by  how  far — 
according  to  his  will — in  spite  of  a  strong  affectivity,  the  reality  principle 
can  rule.  In  this  relation  Bismarck  reached  the  height  of  German 
culture." 

3.  The  Origin  of  the  Interest  in  Money. — The  problem  Ferenczi  sets 
himself  is  whether  and  how  far  individual  experience  gives  support  to 
the  theory  of  the  transformation  of  anal  eroticism  into  the  love  of  money. 
He  quotes  Freud  as  saying  this  transformation  is  shown  in  archaic  think- 
ing, in  ancient  culture,  in  myths,  fairy  tales,  superstitions,  unconscious 
thought,  in  dreams  and  neuroses. 

According  to  the  author,  the  observation  of  the  impulses  of  children 
and  the  analyses  of  neuroses,  shows  the  pleasure  in  defecation  and  in 
holding  it  back  for  future  enjoyment.   The  holding  back  of  fecal  matter 
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is  the  first  economy,  and  remains  as  such  in  the  unconscious.  The  feces 
are  also  one  of  the  first  things  children  play  with.  Thus,  in  a  sense, 
they  become  one  of  the  first  objects  of  love. 

Ferenczi  thinks  the  interest  of  children  in  sand  is  because  it  is 
nothing  but  a  symbol,  deodorized  and  desiccated,  of  excrement.  Children 
use  water,  too,  sometimes  their  own,  thus  bringing  the  symbol  nearer  to 
the  object  symbolized.  Various  smells  also  become  symbolical  of  the 
same  thing.  The  child  also  fabricates  beloved  objects  out  of  this 
material,  thus  endowing  it  with  a  certain  value.  He  makes  things  to  eat, 
cookies,  cakes,  bon-bons,  etc.  The  advance  of  the  sense  of  cleanliness  leads 
the  child  to  the  next  stage  of  his  evolution — the  stone  age.  He  collects 
pebbles.  The  capitalistic  possibilities  of  stones  are  obvious.  The  child 
becomes  stone  rich,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word.  After  stones  come 
art  products,  such  as  glass  marbles,  buttons,  the  kernels  of  fruit,  etc. 
Only  one  step  and  the  identification  of  excrement  with  gold  is  complete. 
The  gold  piece  is  odorless,  desiccated,  and  shining  excrement. 
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Man — an  Adaptive  Mechanism.    By  George  W.  Crile.    New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company.    1916.    Pp.  xvi  +  387.    Price  $2.50. 

This  work  is  a  further  elaboration  of  the  motif  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  author's  "  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Emotions,"1  and  much  of  the 
material  is  common  to  the  two  works.  Since  the  former  work  was 
written,  however,  the  author  has  thought  much  and  expanded  and  deep- 
ened his  grasp  of  the  whole  scheme  of  man's  existence,  and  in  this  later 
work  sets  it  forth  in  a  much  more  coherent  and  connected  fashion — a 
frank  mechanistic  hypothesis. 

This  work  should  be  of  great  interest  to  psychoanalysts  and  in  fact  to 
all  who  do  not  rest  content  with  natural  history  descriptions  but  insist 
on  seeking  an  answer  to  the  ever  recurring  question  Why?  Crile's  po- 
sition in  this  respect  is  much  like  that  of  the  psychoanalyst.  For  ex- 
ample, a  post-operative  case  develops  pneumonia.  Crile  actually  dares 
to  ask  why,  for  example,  there  is  a  right-sided  rather  than  a  left-sided 
involvement  ?  We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  his  answer,  but  we  must, 
at  least,  be  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  mind  that  asks  the  question. 

When  Crile  describes  envy  as  a  chronic  form  of  rage :  when  he  speaks 
of  man  as  being  in  auto-captivity  to  phylogenetic  tendencies:  when  he 
says  of  certain  kinetic  diseases  that  they  "  are  not  only  modified,  but 
frequently  cured,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually  prevented,  by  circum- 
stances of  life,  by  states  of  mind,"  etc.,  we  must  find  ourselves  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  him.  He  takes  the  brain,  and  so  the  mind,  freely 
into  account  in  his  kinetic  systems,  and  so  we  find  all  through  the  book 
an  emphasis  placed  upon  the  mental  factors  in  disease  that  is  refreshing. 
The  psychoanalyst  must  feel  that  the  only  things  that  separate  this  fas- 
cinating laboratory  material  from  the  problems  with  which  he  has  to 
deal  are  the  concepts  of  the  unconscious,  and  of  organ  inferiority.  With 
just  this  added  touch  laboratory  pathology  and  consulting-room  neurosis 
would  flow  together  in  a  common  meaning. 

Adler,  by  his  conception  of  organ  inferiority,  has  offered  us  an  ex- 
planation of  why  the  conflict  takes  just  a  particular  form  in  a  given  case. 
The  conflict  is  nucleated,  or,  it  might  be  said,  is  precipitated  by  the  in- 
ferior organ.  The  difficulties  of  the  individual,  as  expressed  by  his  con- 
flict, are  determined  by,  wage  about,  his  particular  weak  spot.  Now,  in 
order  that  we  may  appreciate  the  nature  and  the  meaning  of  this  conflict 
better  than  we  do  at  present  a  necessary  precondition  is  a  much  fuller 
knowledge  of  just  what  part  each  organ  plays  in  the  general  scheme  of 

1  Reviewed  in  this  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  3. 
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the  individual  economy.  It  is  just  this  knowledge  which  Crile  is  aiming 
at,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  his  work  is  invaluable  to  psychoanalysis. 

White. 

Character  and  Temperament  By  Joseph  Jastrow.  Pp.  xviii  +  596. 
Pub.  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  "  The  Conduct  of  Mind  Series  "  edited  by 
the  author.  This  title  seems  to  the  reviewer  very  clumsy,  not  to  say 
inaccurate  and  ill-chosen.  Conduct  has  come  to  have  a  fairly  definite 
meaning  in  the  new  behavioristic  school,  a  meaning  the  essence  of  which 
is  in  the  objective  approach  to  the  problem.  To  use  such  a  technical 
term  as  a  title  of  a  psychological  work  in  other  than  its  psychological 
meaning  is,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  ill-advised. 

This  volume,  the  author  states,  deals  with  the  psychological  sources 
of  human  quality,  and  the  chapter  heads  such  as  "The  Emotions  and 
Conduct,"  "  Abnormal  Tendencies  of  Mind "  indicate  this.  A  reading 
of  the  matter  is,  however,  somewhat  disappointing.  In  the  first  place  the 
thought  appears  to  be  almost  buried  by  the  means  of  expression,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  springs  of  conduct,  as  the  psychoanalysts  have  come 
to  appreciate  them,  seem  to  have  little  importance,  or  not  to  be  ade- 
quately grasped  by  the  author.  For  example,  it  is  discouraging  to  see 
the  shock  theory  of  hysteria  still  referred  to  as  Freud's  sole  explanation 
of  this  psychoneurosis  although  he  and  the  whole  psychoanalytic  school 
have  renounced  this  idea  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  old  idea  that 
certain  reactions  may  be  interpreted  as  "  in  accord  with  the  larger  prin- 
ciples of  emotional  psychology,  not  too  specifically  as  marked  expres- 
sions of  a  single  trend  "  is  the  same  old  story  repeated  year  after  year 
only  by  those  who  simply  do  not  understand  this  new  movement. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  easily  a  most  entertaining  and  valuable  one 
for  the  general  reader,  for  whom  it  was  written.  The  above  strictures 
are,  from  the  psychoanalytic  point  of  view,  which  this  journal  represents, 
a  view  which  the  reviewer  well  knows  is  by  no  means  acceptable  to  all 
and  of  course  not  to  Professor  Jastrow.  From  the  angle  he  views  psy- 
chology the  book  is  well  done,  from  the  psychoanalytic  angle  it  is  dis- 
appointing. 

White 

The  Influence  of  Joy.  By  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn.  Mind  and 
Health  Series,  edited  by  H.  Addington  Bruce,  A.M.  Pp.  xviii +  223. 
Boston,  Little  Brown  and  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  of  the  Mind  and  Health  Series  is  written  to  the  best  of 
themes  but  falls  short  of  its  purpose,  because,  perhaps,  it  attempts  too 
much.  The  author  is  enthused  with  his  subject  and  has  endeavored  to 
reinforce  its  presentation  by  a  review  of  the  scientific  foundations 
upon  which  it  rests.    In  attempting  to  do  all  this,  to  set  forth  his  po- 
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sition,  properly  led  up  to  and  buttressed  by  scientific  data,  and  to  set  it 
forth  with  sufficient  simplicity  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  lay  reader,  and 
to  do  all  this  in  a  matter  of  thirty  thousand  words,  he  has  fallen  between 
the  horns  of  his  dilemma  and  given  us  a  presentation  which  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are,  by  all  odds, 
those  portions  where  he  has  apparently  forgotten  his  task  and  spoken 
his  feelings  simply  and  free  from  its  restraints. 

It  is  a  good  book,  it  breathes  wholesomeness  and  is  of  the  class  of 
books  one  likes  to  see  many  of  in  circulation.  For  the  psychoanalyst  it 
offers  nothing  and  in  that  respect  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  author  has 
missed  a  viewpoint  that  would  have  been  decidedly  helpful. 

White 
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